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Two Representations of tho Par- 
thenon, 4, : Lessona Derived from 
Claaale Architecture, ih, TRegula- 
tion of Modern Work by System or 
Method, #08, 

(ieotge, Ernest (President); Oren 
Apress, 1; Addrne at Presenta- 
tion of Royal Goll Medal, i; Plan- 
ning antl Laying-out at Publie 
Plioes, 67 : Presentation of Thomas 
E. Colleutt’s Portrait, BO; Bi. 
Paul's Bridye, 230; At Home,” 
274, 608 ; Kle#tion to the Royal 
Acatomy, 275 ; Adilrese to Students 
31; Town Planning Conference, 
00; The New Constitution of the 
Institute, 464: The Architesture of 
Adventure, 474; The Inatitute Par. 
Hamentory Bill, 488; The Ari ol 


Mertuurrnverat, BIT; Hie Late 


Muajes Eelwant VE, 480; 
Danineent ne 142. Portrait of 
Fronliemere, 

Uibta, EM: The Revised By-laws, 
$45 ; Revised [egulations for Archi- 
tocturnl Competitions, 387, 3845, 


ALS ayy. 

Gibeon, James S.: Architects” Rogie. 
Erntion, 137 ; Institute Schedule of 
127, 129 ; Motions by Wm. 
Wondwarl, 1] ay. ; Afotion by 
CG. EL Niell, 232 aye. : Hevinesd 
Regulations for Arobitootural Com- 
petitions, 215, 487; Building Ten- 
vlog saael Contracts, 270; The He- 
wierd By-baw, 4G ayy, ¢ The Antual 
Report, Gil, G44, S40. Archites. 
noes Union Company Shares, 





Olaagow and Weat al Beotland Train. 
ing College: Diploma Course in 
Building te at, 772. 

pawns Millenary Celebration. 


Clnae Brickwork : competitions, 302, 


Pass TutaTan or SHAKESPRARK, 
Bite iF Tre, On BAxEsIDR 4s 
snows bY Mare of THE gta 
[Gearre Hubharnd).—Dete of Eres- 
tion, 24; Map by Ralph Agas, i, ; 
Visecher'a “ rem a London,” he 
Hollar's View of London, 27 + Mor- 
den and Lon’e Map, 7; William 
Faithorne’s Map, 28; Rosque's 
Plan of London, 20: Contre of the 
Theatre, 2); (id Foundations 
= Boilery, 1; Accumey of the 


game Hurnary, The, 277, 400. 
Gotoh, J. Ac; Carr of York, 261 we. 
af Englisls Manae Henge A review ), 
450; Leotures on English Domestio 
Work, rid 
Gevernment Offices, the; Whitehall, 
425, 


Crayeon, Hartwell; Exhibition of 
Stolente" Work of Solwol of Archi- 
teetore, Lhverponl, 4. 


Greek Architecture, See Grommrey — 


AB APPLIED To Once Agonrriee- 
Tine. 

(neem Revival om Exouawp, Tum 
[Lionel It, Budiden}—The * Grand 
Tour,’ Ii: Kifeot of the Napo 
loonia Wars, 178; " Grecian Gusto, * 
ih, ; Initial Character of the Move- 
monty 17; Work of Sir John Soane, 
ite, Creations of Sir Robert Smirke, 
1860); The British Muscum, ies. 
Wiliam Wilkina’ Work, 182 
The Blight of Vitruviug and 
ladio, IK: John Noah's alot 
Tremtinett, 183 ;: Other Workers, 
1B4 y Glenina of Aired: Stes Stoevena, , ; 


Decimnus Burton's bar Cure i | 


pe ut Hyde Park aypadlae 
The Athenwum Club, + Burton 

Later Work, S87; Character of 

Corckorel ls Arohites ure, oh. ; His 

Rejected i for the Royal Ex- 

iin gt sat His Skill in Detail, 188 ; 





» Liverpool, WF | 


lars na Pt. George’ a Hall, Liver- 

pool, 4.3 Fall Value and - 

of the Revival, beach Appreciation 
Masters, dh 


of its 
Green, tl Av: Address at 
Annual Genera! Meeting of Bristol 


Society of Architerta, & 


| 
| 


Grecnop, Edward : Institute Behedule 


of Charges, 127. Motion by 
Niel, 233, F 
Greig, Haster : = Motion by y Gt. EK. Niel, 
2a ; Favvisenl for Archi- 
teotural Competitiuns, ob, 
Coriasell Gold Modal, 278, O41, 400, 
Gnikl of Architects’ Astatanta {eorre- 
mvtibeniee), thOR, 
* - of Magister] Comaecini (review), 
Hf eanrenponnionon, aire, 
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Pian of the Twelfth Contary Churob, 


Holy Sites by Arculfas, 71d ; Erec- 


| (iuifdthall ¢ vypt, The, 74t. 


Gwyther, William Honks; obituary 


H 
Halicarnassus, The Maueolitim at (re 
view), 298. | | 
Halifax, Lord: The Life and Work of 
Gourge Frederick Bodley, 340. 
Hall, (. BR. Guy: Institute Schedulo 
ave (chun 120; Motion by 4, -E. 
Nield, 233 . 
Hall, Edwin To: The lete Tleoinaa 
Worthington, 21; Paixcir.es To 
oe Ussenveb om Lavina Ovr 
Towss Axp Buncnws, 163; The 
Business Side of Architecture, 402 ; 
THtner te, 420, 405; Resiunation 
from Pottiamentary Bill Com- 
mittee, 492; The Annual Report, 
54 O43; Aditress to King George V., 
580: Congress on School Hygiene, 


| aon. 
| flail, Henry : Memoir, 122, 225, 
Bal, Hom 








y, Oommen: obituary 

| Hamilton, BR. M.: Tun Havres 
Erroes of Ancurrecttiia, #4; 

| Puorterion tf AlcHITECTVRE, 


AZ. 
Hamlin, A. oD. Fo: Ancuirecrcnar 
Enccarios m Awmues, Ml, 154, 


Liat, 

Hurdynge-Tyler, G. Lb: St, Peter's, 
pve Biome Hood (ourreapend- 
Hare, Henry T. (Hon. Secretary) : The 
late Thomes Worthington. 01; 
Town Flanning Conference, 300; 
‘tural Competitions, 410 agg. ; The 
New Cunetitution of the Institute, 
404; The Tnetitute Parliamentary 
Bill, 484 ; Vote of Thanks to Retir- 
ing Preaident, O44. - | 
Harria, K. Swinfen: The late Henry 
Havrses Erunes ie Ancrrectune, 
Tus [R.A Hamilton}, 34. 

Henry Saxon Snell Prise, AIM). 

Hodge v, Urban Dhstrint of Matlock, 


&e., 708, | 
Hist hton ; The Spirit 
of Mectimval Art, 4 


Holding, Matthew Henry: obttuary 
notion, (48, 702 
Hoty Serutcuns, Jxursaiem, Dir 
Cir or tae (Gea, Jeffery }— 
IL Huwsrony.—Exiracke from & 
Diary, 700; Finding of the Holy 
Hopulchre, 7 Lt SP talicions Lite | P 
ivseriptians ol igious Life mm 
Sarceaiaa ih, ; Bishop Oyril’s In- 
teresting Details, 712; The Apee 
Mowsie in Church of St. Pubenmiana, 
I ; Hepreeentationa or 
 Moilels of tho “Anastasia, 713; 
- Peculiarities of Rock-hewn Tomba, 
714; Destruction oi the Basilica, 
ih; An Attempt to restore the 


eel SS ———————— 





Hasilion, @.; Deacription of tho 


tion of the Woolen Koof over the 
Tomb, i. ; Institution af the Fholy 
Fire Goremeny, Fl; Ke-erection 
of Holy Sepulehre Buildings, 1, ; 
Sew rll" Pilri go, TIT; Vintt of 
the Eussinn Abbot Teniel, 5 
Mosaic Leeorations within the 
Rotunda, (718; Erection of oman 
Planes of Worship, i. ; Work of 
the Crusaders, TH; Foundation of 
the Augustinian Priory of the Holy 
Bepulohre, 720: List of Latin 
Patriarchs, (.; The Constitution 
af the Auguetinian Convent, i ¢ 
Ownership of the Huihling, 721; 
Capture af Jerualem hy Saladin, 
ih, ; The last Succrestul Crusade, 
722; Finul Aunexation by Moslems, 
ib, ; Pilgrimages, 723; Conditions 
in the Fifteenth Century, ih. ; Re- 
storation of the Hialy Seqlohre in 
1654, 724; Attempt to carry tho 
Tomb to Florenes, %. ; Removal of 
Reliva to Burope, 725; Repair by 
Spain of Christian Monuments in 
Palestine, 4; Rev. Henry Maun- 
irell’'s Account of Pilgrimage to 
Jorusalom, i. ; Waning of Interest 
in the Holy Sepulehre, 727; De- 
Horable Comlition of the Church, 
%.; Destruction by Fire in Ls0s, 
725: Rebuilding and Repairs, 1. ; 
Tombs of the Kings sal! io hove 
been Destroyed, 1, ;. Torihitone 
of a Croseder still in atu, 72 
ll. Descurtnox ory tun Kr- 
MAINS MXISTING OW THR SttHs OF 
THE AWASTASIS- AND Tite MaAn- 
rraten.—Pre-Christian : Tracers of 
the Ancient Fortifications of the 
City, 760; Tombs of Jewish Cha- 
nha on the ite, id Water 
lsterne on the Area, oh, ; ah, ap 
Retains: Their Dinap mon, wh, : 
Anciont Christian Buildings of the 
Fourth Century, 74; Comparison 
with Baalbek, @, ; Surviving Evi- 
denoot of Boman Buildings, 700 ; 
The Anastasia, sb.; “ Mount Cal- 
vary.” wh; The Martyrion, 1,7 A 
rplexing Pusale in Archeology, 
757 ; Consideration of the Traces of 
a Colonie, 755 ; Incorporation of 
Fragments in New Huasian Church, 
ib.; Cloarances of the Bite, 750; 
Restoration af the Buildings by Ue 
Patrinwh Motlestus, ,; A Teonta- 
tive Theory, 700; An Interesting 
Discovery, +). ; Medimval Christian : 
Byzantine apni, © 76); Chareh 
af St. Mury the Latin, @.; The 
Later Bytaniine Buillings, TH2; 
Buildings of the Latin Crusaders, 
i; An Interesting Ltallan Anti- 
quity, «.; Moediowal Reproctor- 
ona of the Buildings wh Jerusalem, 
ruse 
UL Tue Bromus Is THOR 
PREsnnt ‘ae hantine oe sea 
ceoupying the Euiklings, BUA; Fit 
iin the Chapels, Bid; Tho 


Hoven axt Gasnen: As 


wh. ; The Footunda, 807 ; Note on the 
Dome of the Rotunda, 88; ‘The | 
Tomb, 800; The “ Chorus Domi- — 
norum,”' i; An Interesting Keeart, 
Bll: The “Stone of Cootion,” wh. ; 
* Chapel of the Apparition,’ 812 ; 
Palace of the Latin Patriarch, 4. ; 
The South Transept, #14; Tho 
Chapels of Calvary, 814: The Bell- 
Tower (Campanile) built, by the 
Emperor Frederick Uf, 815; The 
Holy Sites within the Church, 516; | 
The Augnatinian Convent of the | 
Holy Bepulchre, 416; St. Helen's | 
Chapel, S21; Santa Moria Latina, — 
oh, ; Morlernisation ud the Site of the 
Bazaar, 824; Volar of the Traces 
for Architectural Study, 825. 

Arresprx.—Uhronblogy of Eventa 
and Bibliography, S25, 


Honours sol Appointmenta, #0, 401. 


Hooper, Francia: Planning antl Lay- 


ing-aut of Public Places, 00, 


Horstield, J, Nixon : Motion by G. E. 


Nield. 235: The Modern House 
(review), Baz. 
Essay 


os THe TenarTMEesT oF GARDENS 
m Coxxecrios. wirh Hrinnmus 
[7 uA. OO; Allan, Institute Eeaay 
Medallist.)|—Prologur, 0; Garden 
Making in the Past, (0; dows’ Love 
af Gardena, i, ; Fayptian Gordons, 
O61; Girecian Gardena, 1b, ; Gardena 
at the Roman Empire, 052; Pliny 
the Younger's Deseription of oa 
Roman Canlen, #.: Pliny’s Villa 
et Lavrentam, 634; Uordons of 
ltaly, 64: French Gardena, €57; 
English Gardena, ), ; Inthienor of 
the Hensizeence in Englund, G58 ; 
Bacon's Ksany amd Moor ark, 450 ; 
Influenee of te Nitro, (MM) 3 Cont 

of the Dutch Stylo, i. ; Frenke of 
the Formalista, 06); Wave of 
Romanticam, 1; William Kent's — 
Work, #.; Destruction of English — 
Ganiens, @. 3° Capability " Brown, 
H02; Principles o Sarge $s Rep 
ton, OOS: Laying (ot-of Citounda : | 
Bite and Ite Characteristics, wh, j 
The Houay in Relation to Ita Sur- 
rounidings, Gi; Some Principlea af 
Garden Design, G70; Utility, m, j 
Truthfuinesa, 07); Simplicity, ib, ; 
Fitness, 672; Mystery, of. 7 Tho 
Enclosure of the Unardlen, G70; 
Paths, O74; Lawna, 1; Flowor- 
beds ard Parterres. A754; Hitchen 
Gardens and Orchords, a; Water — 
in the Garden, 6740; Garden-houses, 
O78; Pergolas ani Arbours, G7); 
Seote itt the Garden, 080; Son 
dials, 4, Sculptors aod Oriamenta, 
081; Ganlon Colour, WHE; Epilogue, 
Gch. 


= 


Housing and Town Planning Act, 14, | 


O40, O48, 


Hubhard, George : Preelilent's Open | 


ing Addresa, 0; Tae Sire oF THE 








i 


Gcore Tomarnn oF SAARESrRARE 
ow Basesibe, 26; aheteia temas 
tration, 127; Motion h 
Niehl, 234, 235; Revised 
tions for Architectural (4 unos 
415 ey. ; ABCUITECTURE ON THE 
Easterns Sion of ‘run Apmatic, 
420, 453: Advance Proofs of Bes 
Alonal Pa wire, O11, 

Hilson, Alfred Arthur: Tae brst- 
Snes Sipe oF Anciuirectiune, 294, 


VE, 
Hunt, W. G. : Revised alations for 
Architectural Competitions, 421], 


424. 
Hutchinson, C. E.: The Annual Ke- 


port, OH. 
Hyde Park Corner, Suggested Im- 
provement at, 08, 7s. 


Iuminating Engineering Society, 

Diuminiation of Interior, Lectures on, 
Oh, 

| taee, Howard: The Art of the Monn- 
monk, O77, 

i sucaredie Conieorioss, Tak: Some 

Hone ftw nt the President's “ At 

Home ° r Millard |, 599, 

Institute Aha of Chargea: Corre. 

spondence, 25, Bt, an. 140; Pro- 

posed Rovision of 

[sSTITUTE aneadcel legen ir OWARGES:— 

Edward Greenop's Motion, 17. 
Peiscussion: Edward Greenup, 

127: James 5. Gibson, 127, 120: 

W, H. Atkin-Hetry, 12s, 120; Gh E. 

Nield, 128: W, Henry White, ib. ; 
Alan  E “Munby, 120; C, BR. Guy 

A Batchell, ws J.J, Burnot, &. 

| Ficuinte Bxamination. See 
EXAMI A TIONS. 

International Housing Congress, 255, 


International Hygiene Exhibition, 
Dreaden, 605, 

International Town Manning Exhi- 
bition, TA9, i 

Treland, University of : Chair of Archi- 
tevture, HL, 

lialian Renaizeanoe, The (review), 81. 


J 


Jackson, T. G.: Architectural Ectiea- 
tion in America, lod vpy.; Archi- 
teotury on the Eastern Side of the 
Adriatic, 440: Nomination anid 
Elertion as Royal Gold Medalist 
110, 420; Portrait of, facing p. 
621; Address on receiving Royal 
Goh) Medal, 628. 

darvis, Henry: obituary noting, 426; 
Legacy to the Institute, 613. 

Jeffery, Goo: THe Cavion or THe 
Hoy ServLoune, Jentsanen, TH, 
750), SUK, 








Jemmeitt, A. R.i The Reviem! By- 
laws, 345, H48; Revised HK 
tions for Architectural Competitions 
a47, d33, 415 ngy. i Toe IMreove- 
MEXT OF The Urry oF SYUSEY asp 
Tis SuUBORES, OFS, 

Joriixalem, Church of Holy Sepulohre 
of, See Hoty SarvuLecHne. 

Joeeph, Delisan : The Boames= Side of 
Architeoture, 404%. 


K 

King Edward VIL : Memorial Notice, 
6o7; Tho Institute and Denth of, 
580; Message from the Quern- 
Mother, 042; Memorial to, TST. 

King George V., Institute's Adresses 
to, , THT. 

Kiieon, Sydney D,:; Cann or Vous, 
#4), 254, 20d . Some Baroque Ar 
ehitecture (review), (8D, 

Ksossoa, The FPanace of, AS A 
Sascrcany;: Dr. Arthur Evans, 6, 


L 


Lanchester, A. Vi: Town Planning 
(roview), 11; Planning aml Laving- 
out of Pulilic Places, 1; 
chusette Metropolitan Im provo- 
nents Commission Report, 73; 
Revised Regulations for Architec- 
tural Competitions, 235; -Lectures 
om Town Planning, 772 

Langston, EL Hardwicke + Motions by 
Wm. Woodward, 150; Motion by 
ti, E. Nielil, oat egy: Hevised 
Regulations for Architectural Com: 

ctitions, 235, 357; The Annual 

sport, O43, HH, Mi; Spoilt 
Voting Papers, O10; ‘Advanoe 
Froofe of Beaaional Papors, Oil, 
612. 

Lansdown, , Av: Motion by (7, E. 
Nicld, 235, | 

Lawrence, Prof. Wim. H. : Anourrec- 
TURAL ‘TRAINiXu, JESTHETIO aXD 
STRUCTCRAL, ad. 

. John: Revised Reculations 
for Architectural Com petitions, 42), 
421. 

Lecat.—Raikes «. Power, and Power 
ot. Raikes anil King, O17; Galbraith 
Brothers r, Lickeee, G18 Fire Pro. 
tection in a London Hotel, 48, 
TO8; Hodge « Urtan District 
Council of Matlook, &c., 70S, 

Lethaby, W. HL: Westminster Abbey 
(review), 78; ‘Tue Ancmrectvan 
OF ADVENTIE, 414), 482. 

Linkary, Tue: Report of tho 
Librarian, G24; Statistica of At 
tendanees antl Books jasueil, 625: 
hee of the Year's Adifitions. 


xxiii 

Licentiates, Election of, 613, 707, 770, 

Lightning Conductors, 550, 

Lishman, Frank: Revieecl Regula. 
tions for Architevtural Competi- 

tons, 42, 424, 

Literature Standing Committee: Re. 
port of, G24; Election of, anil 








JOURSAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 





Votes welled 09, 620; Council 
Appointments, (97, 
Liverpool University School of Archi. | 

tecture: A Student of, 178; Gilta | 

to, 340, 426: The Old Blue Coat 

Hospital, 583 ; Exhibition of Stu- 

tients’ Wark, 04 
Lives of British Architects (review }, 

270, 

Lospos, Ton Forvne or [T. Raffles 
Tiwvieon], TH 

Lonilon Building Acts Amendment 
Act LO, OL. 

Lamnilon County Couneil : - Architect's 
Department, 22; General Powers 
Act, OL; New County Hall, 708, 

Lonilon University, ‘Post-Graduate 
Course at, 278; Loctures, 772 

ongdon, Henry : George Frederwk| 

Bralley, S40, 
Lonsdale, H. W.: Perspective (re- 

view}, (01. 


M 

MacAlister, lan (Seeretary): Motiona 
by Wm. Woodward, 190; Motion 
hy i. E. Nield, 233; Revieod 
Regulations for Architectural (Com- 
petitions, 8683 Pro Revision 
of the Sehunnd ale aif Charges, tao ; 
The Enstituie Parliamentary Lill, 
488; The Annual Keport, 540; 
spoilt Voting Papers, GV] ; Ailvanoe 
Proofs of Sessional Papera, O12. 

Mackennal, Hertrom: The Art of the 
Monument, i7 8 

MeKim, Charles Follon : Memoir, 87, 

Macmillan, Tr, moheb as President's 
Opening Address, 

Marietiburg, Raplanation of the Build- 


ing Plan of, 457. 

Masry, Francia Edward: Some 
Tuovaurs vrow Tue Posse 
Onicw or tue Done Onn oF 
(intck ANCHITRCTUNE, | 

Massachusetts Inetitute, Cioteras in 
Design at the, O15, 

Marachusette Metropolitan Iprove- 
mons Commission: Report, 73. 

Mathews, J. Douglas: Lnstitute 
Schedule of Charges, 12 

Maule, H. F.G.: The Bosiness Sido 
of Architerture, 407. 

seer hi Drawings Medal, ‘The, 277, 


Modiiwal Architeeture (review), 225, 

Middleton, G. A. Tet Architects’ 
Registration, 124 agy. Motions hy 
Wim. Woodward, |); FE 
Reyulations for ‘Aiuhihbebelval Com: 

eather, ab th, peer. 

Millard, Walter : A Chapter in Evoln- 
tion (review), 18; Tue [ssrrreTe 
Corieerioss, FD), 

Milla, Walter Edward: 
nother, 40% 

Mixttns.—L Nov. 1, iM (Ordinary), 
a2; Dh Nov. 16 (Ordinary), 92; 
Ill, Nov, 20 (Business), 190; IV. 
Dee. 13 (Ordinary), 176; V. Jan. 3, 


obituary 
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1910 (Business), 239; VI Jan. Vi 
(Ordinary), 280; VIE Jan. aL 
(Ordinary), 204; VII. Feb. 7 
(Spociall, 362; Feb, 14 (Ordinary), 
ié,: Feb. 15 (Special), %,; TX. 
Feb. 28 (Special antl Basiness}, 302 ; 
X. March 14 (Cvdinary}, 42; X1. 
April 4 (Ovdinary), 468; X11. 
April 18 (Ordinary), 492; XL 
May 2{ Annual General), 565; XT. 
May 23 ((rdinory}, 592; XV. 
June & (Business), O10; June 9 
(Special), 620; AVE June “all 
Ss eae MS; June 20 (Ordinary), 


* Mires Ant, Tor.” Exriacrs 
ore Prof, Heginall Blomfield), 
114. 

Mitohell, W. M.: obituary moti, WM. 

Modern House, The (review), 382. 

sre Todion Architecture (review), 

Modern Sanitary Arrangements (re 

sion Swies Architecture (review), 

ae 

Mostuest, Tae Anr oF ton [E. A. 
Rickarde].—Application of the word 
Monument,” 559; Cause of the 
Monument's Attraction, 64) ; Foun- 
tain by Donner in Vienna, ib, : Tho 
Art of Make-bellewe, 561; Work of 
Gaston in Tourhe, ob. : Mr. Charles 
Sima’ * The Fountain,” 562; Exe- 
cation of Smaller Monumenta, 0. ¢ 
Positions for Public Seulptural 
Work, 863; Standurdising the 
Pedestal, 066; les, 3 
Blending of Cylindrical Form with 
Square Lines, 7; The Perseus of 
Cwllini wt Florense, 568; Statuary 
of Bobali Gardens at Florence, 1. ; 
The Art of Mina da Fiesole, #.; 
Powition of the Portrait Figure, 
Ao; Equestrian Statues, H70 : 
The Collooni Statuc at Venine, 1h, 5 
Conflict af Seulpture and Archu- 
tecture, 572; The Wellington Me- 
niérial in St. Pools, 673; Eropress 
Flizaheth Meterial in Vienna, O74 5 
Limits of Proportion in Seulpture, 
B76, Subordination of the Monu- 
ment to Architeeture, 0. 

Discusion: H Inne, O77 = 
Bertram Mackennal, 575 ; H. 4. 
Sintharm, i, 670; The Author, 57%, 

| Morris, James A.t Tho lute Campbell 
Doaglas, 608, | 

Motion by G. E. Nield—Wm, Woad- 
word's Former Motion: Minute of 
Censure, 220. 

Disenanion 1G. B, Nield, 220 age. ; 
"William Flockhart, 230, 25; W. 
Henry White, 230, 235; James fi, 
Gilson, 232 999.7 H. Hardwicke 
Langston, 233 agg. ; Choa. KR. tiny 
Hall, 234; Inn MacAlister, 9b. ; 
Edward Greenop, #,; W, Gilmour 
Wileon, ib, ; George Hubbani, 234, 
oan: H. PL Burke Downing, 2, 
235; Henry T. Hare, TH, 225-; 
‘A. Saxon Snell, 235; Baxter Greig, 





petition, 36%. 


ih. ; H. Heathooto Statham, i. ; 
G. A. Lansdown, 1. ; 0. Nixon 
Horstield, i. 

Mations by Wr. Woodwanl.— 
Cleneril Doiuers Bil «of Lect 
Architect's Responsibility re Dry- 
rot: Compirtitions Asasseors: 
“Store Advertivment: Fa 
portera and Baines Meetings : 
St. Paul'a Bridge, 120 

Discussion: Wim. Woodward, 

129 wg. ; G. ALT. Midleton, 100; 


a. BE. Niel, &.; HL Hardwicke 
Langston, mm; H. Heathouts 


Statham, , 5 Matt. Garbutt, @, ; 
Tan MacAlister, > James 8, Gib- 
aon, Lal egy, 

Muanby, Alan FE. : Institute Scholule 
of Charges, 120; Revised. Rega's- 
tiona for Arebitectural Com peti- 
tiona, 410, 420), 


NM 


National Housing and Town Planning 
Connell Conference, #1. 

Nicholson, Sir Charles A. : Cuumeites 
ix Nowrnens Foasce, i, 

Nield, G. Eos Tnetitate Schedule of 
Charges, 128; Motions by Wim. 
Woodward, 120; Motion moved by. 
Mi) «gq. ; ‘The Annual Report, 644 


a - 
Norther Frances, Churches in, See 
Cocucies i NowtHHus Puascn 


0 

OBITUARY,—Prel. George Aitchi- 
pon, O81, 683; Thomas Jerram Hat- 
ley, 48, 700; Osman Hamdhi Bey, 
ai); Alfred Burnell Burnell, t, ; 
Thomas William Cutler, 176 ; Lionel 
Gardin Detmer, 402; Campbell 
Douglas, G06; Sir Thomas Drew, 
427, 137; H. L. Feddon, 589; 
Henry Hay Carling, 174; Baron 
yon Geymuller, 224; William Banka 
Gwyther, 702; Henry Hall, 122, 
225; Matthew Henry Holding, 48, 
702: Henry Jarvis, 426, Ola: 
Walter Edward Mille, 492; W. M. 
Mitchell, 466; Sir William Quiller 
Orchardaon, 492: William. Uwen, 
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(E. L.}—Nottinghamehire, pum. So, Lond, 1010 
MUTHESIUS (HERMANN) How, Corr. Af. —Bone (W.— 
Denkeehrift betreffond Erwelterunga- und Neubauten 
bel den Kiiniglichen Museen in Berlin, 
40, Berlin 1907 
SEW YORK—Art Commission of the ¢city, Catnlogun of 
the works of art belonging to the city of New York, 
me cl In, Bo. N. York 1908. 
SOBBS (PERCY E.) Associate—Memorandam relative to 
the allocation of floor space in the Victoria Memorial 
Museum, Ottawa, for a collection w ilnetrale the 
hational tradition in the arts of design, 
paw. 40, Montreal 1910. 
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PAUL & CO. (MESSRS, cf earl deer gaurd (G.\— 
The grastities | of wo detached residence, taken off, 
mentored, mind. tilled. Ha. lend. "910 

FERRY (J. TAVENOR)—Penex (J. Tavexon 
others—Memorida of OF) Middlesex. 8a, LMM 

Penny (J, Tavexon). — Seventeenth-century church- 
architecture in Rent, pam. So, Lond. {n. d.j 
The castles of Sussex, with particular referenoe to Bodiam. 
pani. Fo, Lond. [n,} 

The River Medway and ite medimval bridges. 
peau. Ho, o. Bond: [m.id.} 
PETERSEN (RICHARD)—Zeichnerische Darstellung von 
ce fir wirtechuftliche Unternel- 
pam. la, Bo, Berlin 1010, 

HACKHAM a 5 The nave + TWeatmnibetae: 

Ho. Laced. [1SM4)) 

HHODE ISLAND, U.8.4.— Metropolitan Park Commission 

—Report to the General ear 4 1910. 
Oo. Providence, RI. “ako 

RIVOIRA (G. T.j—Le Origini dolla architectura Lom- 
burda ¢ delle cue principall oe ned nc tane 
d'oltr'Alpe, nd ed. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON ARGENT SOMUMENTES. 
—First Report. Bo. Lond. 1910, 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE ANCIENT AND 
HISTORICAL MONUMENTS AND COXSTHUC. 
TIONS OF EXGLAND,.—First interim Report. Hert- 
ford. fo. Lond. 1010, 

SALOMON (HEBMANN)—Die bygienischen Vorbedin- 
gungen fir die Orteaneledalungen. 

pan. la, Bo, Berlin 1010 

SCOTT-MONCRIEFF (W. D.)—Chadwick Lectures. Uni. 

vereity of Londen. Land, 1009 
SIR JOHN SOANE'S MUBEUM eereranis OF)— 


General description, with notices of the more intereat- 


ing works of art. Bo. Osford 101) 
SPEAIGHT (FP. W.)/—King] Edward Place. A suggested 
improvement at Hyde Park Commer. 
pam. 40. Lond. 1910 
BPIERS (H. PHENE) F.S.A. Fellow—Asvenacx (W. J. 
& Semen (fh, Pj—Die Architektur von Griechen 
uid Fon. Bo, Leipeig 1900 
SPON (MESSRS. E. & FP. N.), the Publishers—Architects’ 
aod baildera' pocket price book. am. So. Lond. 1910 
STORCK (H.)—Hoakilde Domkirke, 
la. fo, Copenhagen LvOD 
SWEET *& MAXWELL, LTD. (MESSRS.). the Pub. 
lichers— Hopson (A. A.}—Sapplement to the third 
edition of the “ Law of Contmeta 
ln. Bo. Saad: Lei0 
SYDNEY, N.6.W.—EReport of the Royn)] Commission for 
the improvement of the city of Syiiney anil its 
vce together with oopy of commission, evidence, 
oes, ond plana (2 vols). fo. Sydney 1000 
TRAD. PAPERS PUBLISHING Cw., LTD., the Pub- 
lishas—Sarrn (J..C.) aap Larnm A. F.j— Oxide of 
Zine, #o. Lend, 1900 





THANSACTIONS, REPORTS, axp PROCEEDINGS oF 
SOCIETIES, &ec. 
| | j tot Dareenecine der Bouw- 





in fend: (1910) 

Beuiis— Architekten-Verein.— Zeitschrift fir bouwesen, 

fo. Berlin 1909.10 

Kéniglichen Technischen Hochschule mo Berlin 
—Stidtebanliche Vortriige (in progress), 

la. Bo, Berlin 1O0-10 





tiv 


Die retain, Pay Eisenindustrie in Deutech. 


land, By W . 
on la. So, Berlin 1910 
Boaros, U.8.4.—Massachusetis Institute of Technology. 
Bulletin, vol. xiv.. Noa. 1 and 2, 
} Ao. Boston 1900-10 
Technology Quarterly. Ja.4o. Hoaton 1000-10 
Ba taania — a Hoyole de Belpique.—Bulletin, de 
la Classe doa Lettres. 60. Brosaels 1000-10 
Sociita PArchéologie de Sunlaa Annales. 
pam. fo. Bruseels 1000-10 
Annuaire. Bo. Brussels 1910 
CaTatos—Asoniacién de Anjpuitecios—Anuairo 1970, 
Ho. Bajos 1910 
Critmau—Hoyal Engineers’ Institute—Jourmal. 
#0, Chatham 1900-10 
CHEmTiasti—Nork Ingeniir- & Arkitekt-Forening.— 
Tekniek Ugobl: do, Christiania 1900-10 
Cotcneaten—Esses Archuvological Suciely.— Trmneas- 
tions, Vol. xi. Paria 2 and 4, 
ho. Colchester 1000-10 
CoLoine — Archiiekien.- o. Ingenieve - Verein fiir 
Niederrhem und Weetfalen - Mitglieder - 


Verzeichnis Ho. Cologne 1910 

Dnnum— Royal Society—Economic Proceedings. 
&o. Dublin 109-10 
Selentific Proce ; Ao. Dublin 1000-10 
Seientifie Trangactiona, éo. Dublin 1000-10 


Hoyal Society of Antiquaries—Joornal. 
Ao. Dahlin 109-10 
Epmnckon —Architectura) Association — Transnotions. 


Val... Re. Edinhborgh 1010 
Enwontox—Alberia Association of Architects. Your 
Book for 1900. Bo. Edmonton 1009 


Grissow—Hoynl Philosophical Shisiite- Proceedines. 
So. Claagow L909 
Irnaca— Cornell University, President's report, 1005-09. 
Fo. Tthum, 8. York 1900 
Leers—Yorkahire  Archmological Socicty—Journal. 
Val. -xx., Purt 4. Bo. Leeds 1909 
Catalogue of Library, Part 3, additions 190209, 
Bo, Leeds 1000 
Leicesrea—Leicester anil Leicestershire Society of 
Architects, Annual Report, 1009-10. 
Bo, Lelnesier (810) 
Lawes — Sussex Archmwological Society — Collections. 
VoL li, Bo. Lawes 109 
Lincons—Associated Architectural Societine—Reports 
and Papers. Vol. xxix., Part iL 
Bo, Lincoln 1909 


Lazson—Heal Aszociacio dos Architectos Civis # Archeo- 
logon Bolatim 


Portupguezes— 
Eo. Lisbon 100-16 


Lospor—Architectural and Topographical Soctety— 
Architectural and Topographical Heeord, 
Bo. Land. 100 


Architectural Aseociation.— A.A. Notes, 
fo. Lond. 100010 
SS ak Bok. 
am. #0. Lond. 1910 
Sketoh Book. 
la, fo, Land, 100.10 
British Archeological Association— Journal. 
#o. Lond. 10010 
British Fire Prevention Committee— Red. book. 
Bo. Lend. Too 


Memphis, Partaiiandii. 40, Lond. 1909 
Engineering Standards Commities — 
Fifth report on work neeorplished. 
Ho, Lond, 100 
c 


“EXVI JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


on Britizh standard eopper conductors, 





iscie, fo. Lond. 1910 

ontions, Noe. 12, 19, 21, 29, 81, 60, 51. 

and 2, fio. Lond. 1900-10 
Institute of Chartered Accountants—List of 
#o. Lond. 1910 


Trou & Saeed Tastitute-—Journal. Bo.- Lond. 1910 
—— —___—__—_ — Charter, Bye-laws and 


List of Members. Bo. Lond, 1910 
Jonior Institution of Engineers Journal anc 
Record of Transactions. 85. Loni. 1909 


Lodge Quatuor Coronati—Tranéactions. 4 vols. 
So, Margate 1894-07 
Val, xxii. la. Bo, Margate 109 
Londen a Middlesex Archeological Seckety— 
Transactions. New Series, Val. ii, Part i. 
So. Land. 1910 
Royal Archeologica! Inetituie—Sammer Meeting 
at Oxford, 1910, Detuiled programme, 
AY Booty Ge tend. Sete 
Ho ee — 
ee = la. Bo. Lond. 100-10 
ana Bes Society — Pro &, 4o. Lond, 1904-10 
Sanitary rin Hr eae Bo, Lond. 1900-10 
Society of Antiquaries—Archeolagia. Vol. lxi., 
Part ti. do. Lom. 1000 
Proceedings Bo. Lond. 100-10 
Hociety of Anshiiaeta-doutnall: 
do. Lond, 1909-10 
BGociety of Arta.—Journal. Bo. Lion. 190010 
Society of Engineers—Transactions, 1900, and 
General Index, 1847-1900. Bo. ond. 10 
Bociety for the Promotion of Hellenic Studins— 
Journal, am, fo, Lond. 1-10 
Surveyors’ Institution— Transactions. 
He, ond. 1990-10 
The Land Taxes of the Finanee Act, 1000-1010, 
By Howard Martin, pam. 40; Lond, 1910 
Lotrare—Sociitt Centrale d' Architecture de Belyique— 
Bulletin Mensuel. Bo. Lonvain 1909-10 
L' Emulation. fo. Louvain 1909-10 
Mannmm—Sociedad Central de Arquitectoe—Boletin. 
Bio, Madrid relate 
Mixcuretmn—Diterary & Philosophioal 
Memoira & ‘Proceedings. 
Bo Manch. 1900.10 


Society of Architectse—Kualendar 1009-10 

Bo. Manoh, 1010 

MIELEOOES ip Victorian ae tas Architeclks— 
qurnal of Proteedings. Vola. vii,-vili. 

| 4o. Melbourne LiMh-10 

Mowtrerar—Foyul Architestural Inatitute of Canada— 

Quarterly Bulletin. Vol. ii. 
Ho. Montrenl 11H) 
Proceelings of the first General Annual As- 


a ' 
Socpet ’ 








sembly. BO. Montreal 1200 
a, - eral «= Annual 
Aseembly. So. Montreal 1910 
Year Book, 1910. pam. &o. Montreal 1010 


Newesstie-is-Tyxe—Kaorth of England [netituie of 
Mining & Mochnanical — Trnsac- 

tions. In, Bo, Newe.-on-Tyne 1900-10 

An account of the strata of Northumberland and 

pom chattel abba BP agcten Mew zee, 75 

#0. Newe,-on-Tyne 1010 

Kew Tome boty of Columbia University Architects. 
ear Book, Sy, N. York (1909) 


Norrmemst — Nottingham Arehitectural Society — 
Annual Report, e., st 

Patenwo—Collegio degli ieaeore Sektieat AG MH. 

e 
Ko, Palermo 1904-9 
Pars Société Francaise d'Archéologie—Bulletin monu- 
mentale, Vol. 78, Nox. § and 6. 

So. Paris and Qaen 1909 

L' Architeoture. 

fo. Paris 1909-10 

Rowe —Commissione Archeologica comunale di Homa. 

Bullettino, Vola. 37 and 39. 8. Rome 1910 

Ministerio della I. lstruzione—Dollettino d"Arw. 

(in progress) fo, Rome 1900-10 

Sr, Peresseten—Sociét? Impériale des Architectes — 

L'Architecte. fo. St. Petersburg 1900-10 

Suerrin—Sociely of Architects aed = Surveyors — 
wal Report. 


Twenty-t 

i ao, Sheffield 1910 
Sroxer, N. A. W.—Inetitute of Architeste of S.56.W.— 
Art and Architecture. fo. Sydney 1900-10 

Toxto—Institute of Japanese Architects—Journal, 
la. Bo. Tokio 1-10 
Tonoxro—Ontario Assoointion of Architertse—PFrocend- 

ings, 10th Annnal Vol, 1910. 

la. Be. Torenta L910 





Virsxu—t(isterreichischer Ingenieur- u. Architekten- 
Verein—Zaiischrilt. la aa, Vienna 10-10 
VII = [nternationaler ' »Kongress, 
1906, Teport, Ho, Vienna 190 
der Verhandlunge-Sitaungen. 
So. Vienna (1900) 
Wasmeorox—Amorican Institute of Architecte—Pro- 


conning of the Forty-third Annual Conven- 
4o. Washington 1910 
Oca Bulletin. 4o, Washington 1000-10 
enna for 1909 and 1910, 

ko, Washington 1900-10 
UNWIS (RAYMOND)—Town Planning in er rnd. 00 
VERSTAGE (A. HALCHOW) siesta ia Bursar 
18. The Galerie eat midoenty te ito Exhi- 

bition, 1489. (Godwin Bursary 
i : ci M.5. fo. 1904 
WAGNER (OTTO) Hon. Corr. M.—Tne K. EK. Postupark- 


accent in Wien 
So. Vienna (n.d) 
Erlictering zur Hanvollendung der Kirche der diederist 
Landesheil- und Pilege Anstallon, So, Vienna. 107 
Einige Skizzen, Projekte o, Anagefiihrie Bauwerke, 
SOL ty. parts 1-3. fo. Vienna. 1910 
Zor Konstfirderung. ao. Vienna (0.4.) 
WILEY & SONS (1.) the tblishers —Jacony aa nanses 
Structural detnile, or Elements of design 


to. New York. 1908 
WONNAGOTT (E,W yi M.) Associate—Henry Yvele, the 
King's ‘s Master son, 1820-1400, 
pam. 80, {Margate} 1908 
YOURKG = 1.) Fellow—On the evolution of hos- 
pital design. pam, So. Lond, 1910 
ZIMMERMANN MAX Ga.)\—Konstlerische Lehren aus 
der Geschichte des Stadtebaus. ep Gee as 


Toran: Vortune (exclusive of Periodicals, 
Transactions of Societies, anal Parte 
in seria! form now tim progress), | 
ap 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION. — 
ny fo. Aberdeon 1900 
itelctur der Kulthauten Japans. 
la Bo. Berlin 1907 
BARRINGTON (MRS. RUSSELL)—Thoe life, letters and 
~ work of Frederica Leighton. 2 vols. 
| lo. Lond. 1965 
BERLIN —Das Kuiser-Frieirich Museum Guide. 
am. So, Berlin 10 
BOND D (v. BLIGH) CAMM (DOM BEDE)—ood- 
na and Hoodlotta, 2 vols. 4o, Lond. 1909 
BOURNON PRENAND) tu vole publique et son dicor. 


do. Puri 1900 
BRINCKMANN (A. E.j—Platz und 






Peihuk der Stadt 

zur Geschichte ond Asthotik der b- 

Seka ts netterer Zelt. Ao. Berlin 1908 

=e lca aor oarpet sie tated af Leaptal riety 

ntrodmrtion Commentary ELL 

were te Lond 110 

BRITTON (THOMAS rey Bt Sener inet 
progress, prove and tire af ary fot in fom ber 

vinntay " Bo. Lomd, LATS 

BUBLMANN () 3 wactas (ALEX. VON)— Das alte 

Romi mit apt Trompheuge Kaiser Constantins im 

Jahre $12 n ob. So. Munich (ruf.) 
BURGER FRITZ) Dis Villen des Andren Po) ludio. 

do, Lakprig 7100) 

CAPART (TEAN)— Primitive art in Egypt (tranalated by 

A. 5, Griffith), Ba. Lend, 106 

CHANCELLOR (EE. BERESFORD)—The aye al the 

Britieh archijeets, fron William of Wykeham to 

Bir William Chambers, Bo, Lond 1K 

a teh abit —WVitrave. 


Vol 2: Texte et traduetion, livres ivi 

Vol. A: Texte et metion, Litre wii-x, tonles 
pone 

_ Vol. 4 © Figures So, Pare 1900 

oT (P. —Doournents de 


co ferronnerie ancienhe. 
| jues Louis XV, et Louis XVI, 2nd series. 

fo, Paria 1900 
CONTET (1.)}—lLes eee hitels do Paris. Le Faubourg 


Saint-Ohrinain, vol. 1 fo, mi 110 
TESPOUT (B)— —Monuments anthyues, parts 5-6 SF ein TD: 


BU GARD (ROGER i Be Sie be Jumiiges. 

ina logiqne eer in Bo, Montdidier 100 

ss KS (BRUDOLF)}—The problems of town develop- 

de Lt fo, Lond. 130 

. L.j—BRoman cities in Thily and 

PROTHINGHAM is , An BN. York 1910 

GARDEN SUBUERBS—Town planning and moder archi. 

tecture. With contributions by M. See rare Sontt, 

“Home Counties," Professor §. D. Adshead, and 

others. 4o, Lond. 1010 
NK B,)}—Bricklayi stern. 

ue ae = go. New York & Lond, 1900 

EY (WALTER 8.j—The parish of Chelsea, part 1. 

sa yeas ge ) 40. Lond, (1900) 


GOTCH (J, ALFRED)—The growth of the Enghiah howe : 
a shert history of ita architectural development from 
L100 to LAGO, Bo. Lend, 1009 

MARTIN) - Der nioderne Theaterban. 

sa latch , to. Berlin 1008 

HAUPT (ALBRECHT) — Palnst-Architektur von Ober- 

lialien ond Toacama, (Jn progress) Veron. 


fo. Berlin Lis 


HOUSIXG, TOWN PLANNING, &c, ACT, 1m — 
Chapter 44. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Housing of the Working Classes, to provide for the 
working of Town Planning echemes, ‘fr. 

la. Bo, Loni. 1909 

HULOT (JEAN) & FOUGERES (GUSTAVE)}—SHinonto. 
La ville, Mucropole et les temples, fo. Paris 1010 

RUSSELL (ALLEN T.) North Devon churches. Studies 
of some of the anolent ae 

4o. Barnaaple (1010) 

JANTZEN (HANS)—De olederlindische Architekturbild. 

40, Leipeig LoL 
EAT? (HICH.)—Werke klasalscher Kunst, ¥ol. 1. 
fo. Biotigart [nal] 
EOWALCZYE ge ane & GURLITT (CORNELIUS) — 
ef Kunst in Dalmation. 
——— 2 vols. fo, Berlin 1910 

LACHNER (CARL)—Gesehichte der Holahankunst in 
Bentech land. do, Leipzig 1887 

LAMPEREZ ¥ BOMEA (VICENTE)—Himoria de ta 
arquitectura cristiana espafiola en la edad mein. 

2 vol. fo. Mailrid 1008, 1900 


LATHAM (CHARLES) & TIPPING (H. AVEAY) - In 


Englich homes, vol. rca fo. Lawl, LOOD 
LAX TON — Laxton’s builder's price book. 

We a fo. Lend. 1010 

LECUREUX (LUCIEN TH.) — Saint- oh any La 


Cathédrale—le Kreisker. Bo. Porte | 100) 
LE tate (ROGATIEX }— Lyon. Architestdre et ijiseore - 
aux xvi et eve sideles, lato. Paria [na] 


LE THALY | (W. Et, )—Farly plans of port of the palace 
Wesetminater, LAG, . Bo. Land. /19—! 
LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY DEPA MENT OF CIVIC 
DESIGN —The Town Planning Review, vol. 1, nos, 1 
é& 2. dn, Liverpool. 11 
LONDON ARCHITECTURAL SOCTRTY—Papers read 
before the Society. 4 vals. MB. fo, (1 A42-47) 
LONDON COUNTY FOUNCTE-LO.O, (General Powers) 
_ a Sa0F: Partly, Amendment of London Bailding 


tee am.So, Lond. LOO 
LONGNON (HEN EI}—Le chiteau de 


bonillet. 
Bo, Paris 14K 
MACARTNEY (MERVYS E.)—Recent English domestic 
architertore. amrifo. Laval. LUMP 
The practical everplar of architecture. Beoowd series. 
aniufo, Lond. 1900 
McKIM iC. F.), MEAD (W. BR.) & WHITE (5.) —Thus- 
trations of the work of Mesers. neiraqieccne wml 
White, from the * American Archit 
fo. (N, York 1902-1000) 
MACKINTOSH (DONALD J .) Construction, equipment, 
and manageniant of » Teacnrsiat tal. 
Ho, Edin 
MANSION HOUSE COUNCIL ON 
OF THE POOR— The prevent position ot the housing 
problem in wed sreunid London. pomSo, Lond. 1904 
MARRIAGE (M. & E.}—The Seulptures of Charires 
Cathedral. (English & Prench Lo 
fo, Cambridge 191 
MICHAELIS (A.}—A century of archeological discoveries. 
(Translated by B. Kahnweiler. Bo. Lond, 1008 
MILLET (GABRIEL) & Monuments byaan- 
tins de Mistrm fo. Furie 1910 
MORSCH acme Thea yp oe tee! eonstroction. Troms- 
lated from the Smif German edition, revised and 
enlarged by FB. FP. Goodrich. So. N. York 1000 
MOSSO (ANGELO}—The palaces of Crete and thelr 
builders. Bo. Lond. 107 
PAR(S—Les amlons d‘architecture. Société des artistes 
frangais. Sociitd nationale dea beaux-arta, 1910, 
| ain. 40. Paria 110 
RAMSAY (W. M.) & BELL (GERTRUDE L.)—The 
thotennd and one echurebes. Bo. Lond. 1900 
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REINACH (BALOMON)—RHépertoire de reliels, greca et 
romains. Vol. i., ai eo la. Fo, Paris 1909 
RIVOTRA (G. T.)—Lombardic architecture, ite origin, de. 
velopment and aged h eee by G. Mei. 
Huzhiforth.) vole. sm. fo, Lond. 1910 
BARRE (PRIEDRICH)—Denkmiles iagher Buukunst. 
Geechichtiiche Untersuchung nod Actas mubsmrn- 
medaniseher Backsteinbaaten in Vorderasien ond 
| Persien. Text and plates, Ja. fo. Berlin 1910 
SCHER INGENIEUR. UND ARCHITEE. 
TEN-VEREIN—Des Bitrgerbaue in der Belrweiz, 
Part 1, Das Birgerhans in Ori. 4o. Hazel 1910 
STEIN pesdneateas Nes Lea architectes des cathédrales 
vothiqu So. Paris (1900) 
STIEHL, 1D.) —Das dentsohe Nathaus im Mittelulter, 
4o. Leipsig 1905 
STURGIS (RUSSELL )—A history of architecture. Val, 2, 
Romanesque and oriental, 
ln. Bo. New York & Land. 1910 
THOMPSON (W.}—Handbook to the pean and town 
planning Act, 1904, nd. 1910 
UCRDE (CONSTANTIN) & SPIERS (HE. PHEN E) ~The 
Architectural Forme of the Classic Ages: comprising 
the principal examples of the orders of columns and 
their entablatures, fo. Lond. 1800 
WARREN (WILLIAM HENRY)—Engineering conetrue- 
ion in steel and timber. ind ed, Bo. Lond. 1910 
WILLIS (W. A.j—Honsing and town planning in Great 
Britain, Ro. Lond. 1810 


Tora.: Vatrwea, 69; Pioneers, 4 


Drawings, ete. 


sable plan routier de la ville et fouxboorgas de 
Pari Parie 1787 


THE LOAN LIBRARY, 


ATHERTON (WILLIAM H. = introduction to the 
design of beame, girders ond columns, in machines 
and structures, with examples in graphic statics. 

a Bo. Lond. 1905 

BATERDES (J. E.j)-—Timber. #o. Lond. 1908 

BELCHER (JOHNS }—Escentials in architecture. 

Bo. Lond. 107 

BLOOMFIELD (B.i—The mistrese ort Ho. Lond. 1906 

BOND (FRANCIS)—Fonte and font covers. 


Bo. Lond. 1908 

Westminster abber. Be. Deon, 1009 
Wood carvings in Engliah ehurehes, 1.—Misericorda. 

Bo. Lord, 1910 

BRIGGS (MARTIN SHAW)—In the heel of Italy. A 

study of an city. Bo, Lond. 1910 

CALVERT (A. F .}—-Mooriah remains in Spain. 
Bo. Lond. 190%} 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


DAVIE. (W. G.). ¢ GREEN (W. C.)—Old coe mn 
runtae St na pas nae ee 
AVIES | A treatise on lan te Blate ing. 
Selentitie, practical, and commercial, 4th ed. 


Bo. Lond. 189. 
DITCHFIELL (P., & JONES (8. B.j)—The Manor 
Houses of Bo. Lond. 1910 
FOLIGNO of Bowland story of Pada 
Bo, Lond. 1010, 


GARNER (T.) & Stmtton (A.)—The Domestic Architecture 
of England during the Tudor period. Parte |. and ii, 
fo. Lond. [1900] 
aye (EK. MONSON)—Pocket-book of caleulations in 
atiresses, ic. ob. mo, Lond, 1606 
GOTCH (J. ALFRED)}—The growth of the English Howse: 
a short history of its architectural development from 
L100 to 1AM), Bo. Lond. 1900 
HEADLAM (CECIL)—The story of Oxford. 
Ko, Lond. LT 
HUGHES. (H.) & NORTH (H. L.)—The old cottages of 
Bnowilonia. Bo. Hangor 1008 
JACKSON (¥. HAMILTON}—The Shores of the Adriatic, 
The Austrian side, Be. Lond. 1008 
JAULIN (EMILE}—Travaux graphiques: So, Paria 1900 
KEMP (WILFRED) —The Praetien] Masterer. 
Ho, Lond. 1904 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL—L.C.C. (General Powers) 
Act IMM. Partiv. Amendment of on 
Acts pum. Bo. Lond, 1900 
were (CHARLES F.}—A concise treaties on reinforced 
Eo. Lond. Too 
MIDDLETON (GA. T) & OTHERS—Modern buil 
their plinning, constriction and equipment (6 vols.) 
do. Lond, [1908] 
OKEY (THOMAS)—The story of Venics, 
am. Bo, Toond. 107 
PETHIE (W. M . FLINDERS)—The arts ond ornfis of 
ancient Egypt. Ao. Edin, & Lond, 109 
RINGS (FREDERICK)—Reinforced concrnte. 
und practice, 80. Lond, 1910 
ROBINSON (J. B.}--Arehitectural composition. 
8o, New York 1908 
SPELTZ (ALEXANDER)—Tho styles of ornament from 
prehistoric times to the middle of the nineteenth 
eentury. Tranalited from the second German edition, 
revieel and edited by R. Phené Spiers, 
Ho. Lond. 1910 


STOREY |G. A.}—The theory and practice of ive. 
80, Oxtord I 


UNWIN (RAYMOND) —Town planning in prmetioe, 
VAN PELT (G. tcihinkes’ ot eottnsartinn: pos 
A Uaelon of composition, 
cially os ap Csied ta architecture. o, New York 1902 
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rE meet to-night at the opening of the Seventy-fifth Session of our Royal Inatitute. 
' Tt has been the custom on such first nights for the President to make his oration, 
and you listened with courteous patience a year ago to my expression of sentiments 
and views about architecture and the concerns of our calling. My words to-night shal 
be few, for, happily, we have a more distinct interest in gathering here, perhaps over- 
crowding our room, Our numbers and our needs have outgrown the accommodation. Tt ia 
a satiafaction to be able to state that after a few months we shall be suitably housed, spreading 
into the adjoining galleries that we have long coveted. The pictures, our precious possessions, 
whieh are now skied and which are deteriorating in the upper region of exhausted air, will be 
hung in a beeoming hight, doing justice to their distinguished painters and to our Past Prest- 
dents. Our collection will shortly be made richer by the fine portrait of our late President 
from the hands of Mr. Cope. We shall be able to receive our ouests with comfort and propriety 
| without the present struggle. Also we shall have room for the exhibition, under our own roof, 
of the Studentship drawings and of other collections that may be desirable from time to time. 

In our Art we do not make history so rapidly that there is a new story to be told each year. 
Progreaa, [ believe, is steadily making—the result of sound training in our schools and of a truer 
appreciation among ourselves of the principles of building and design. There ‘is a growing 
desire for breadth and largeness of treatment, rather than for pretty detail and the trivialities 
that once interested architects and their public. 

We must report l'Art Nouvean as already in a moribund state, and happily we haye not 
been startled by a later invention. We are seldom asked now why architeets do not originate s 
atyle. Those who have followed the history of the Art know that each style, seeming distinet, 
has been the result of growth, changes eoming by degreea, sometimes by assimilation of foreign 
forma, as well as in variations of detail at the hands of the eunning craftsman who yet held 
to the traditions in which he moved. 

Such changes have at times been accelerated, as when the influence of the revived Greek 
and Roman art spread throngh Northern Europe, and men of genius made new melodies on 
the old chords. Yet the giants of those days did not claim to have invented styles. To meet 
constantly changing requirements and to accept new methods of building, evolving new mores of 
treatment, will give vitality to modern work, which must not resuscitate old models, I give 
my humble opinion that the average work of architects now is better than it was even several 
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years back, one advantage being that there is less diversity and a more general acceptance of a 
common style, There is the desire to fall into line rather than for strong self-assertion. Forty 
years, ago, if we had a street frontage to deal with, a firat thought was “ Shall it be Gothic or 
Classic?" Now the feeling is that it should harmonise with its surroundings ; better than 
the latter if possible, but not with a clash or discord. 

For the earrying out of our work we huve in this country admirable builders, and J am 
glad to state my experience in this matter. We have also the British workman, who is often 
spoken of slightingly, and perhaps with justice when known only through the demagogues 
who are too often his mouthpiece. We have craftsmen anid workmen equal to the best, For 
these to have any independence and strength it was found necessary to combine and form Unions, 
and these have been helpful in preserving the man's rights. We have, however, to lament the 
short-sighted policy of these Unions in su ppressing the individuality and self-reliance of the man. 
The intelligent mechanie with skill and energy must recerve no higher wage than the wastrel : 
he must not work an hour longer, nor must he do more work in the hour. He is robbed of all 
ambition and of the possibility of improving his status. Our politicians on both sides of the 
House avoid this home truth, and diseuss other ways of making our workers compete with 
skilled and industrious toilers in other countries. They do not say that the law the man makes 
for himself stultifies him and excludes him from the labour market, These artificial conditions 
of labour have also made the housing of the working man almost impossibly costly. 

The future of our art is in the hands of the young men now in our offices, or in the good 
Schools where @ training is given much more thorough than could be had a generation ago. 
We are able to take stock of these future architects annually at the gathering of studenta’ 
drawings in competition for our medals and prizes. The work shown last winter perhaps 
exceeded in quantity and quality the product of previous years. An effort is being made to 
give direction to the studies of those who go out with our awards, so that time may he spent 
to the best advantage among the great examples ; precious time has sometimes heen wasted 
in miscellaneous and ohjectleas sketehing for want of a defined purpose in travel, 

One of the aims that we have before us is the founding of a British Architectural School of 
Rome, the presentation to which would be our highest academic prize, and I am glad to say that 
this scheme has ceased to be in the clouds. Time and thought have been given to the anhject, 
and much information gathered. A apecial committee has struggled with the problem, and our 
alle friend Mr. John W. Simpson has drawn up a practical working basis for our consideration, 

It has further been proposed by Sir Brumwell Thomas that we should have a * Diploma 
School ""—a school where architectural atudy woukl be earried further than in the ordinary 
course of trainmg or apprenticeship, and on men from this higher grade our “ Prix de Rome" 
might he conferred: this would he equivalent to a prise Fellowship, giving lasure for higher 
culture, 

Tt has but lately been realised how im portant is the study of Civio Design and Town Planning. 
Tt does not fall to our lot in the old country to scheme new cities on noble lines. Woe have, 
nevertheless, most of us seen familiar places change their aspect by degrees, often with lament- 
able result. There is now a general desire that now quarters of the town and new streeta shall 
not come haphazard and by aceident, but shall bo the result of forethought, and part of a 
comprehensive plan with consideration of possible fature needs. Architectural effect is to hve 
studied as well as convenience and economy. 

These matters have been till now left to surveyors and engineers, The study of such 
important problems will in future be brought before our architectural students, and, by the 
generosity of Mr. Lever, the Liverpool University is the first to enjoy a professorial Chair 
for this special study. 
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A group of able men among our Institute members form a Committee for the elucidation 
of this subject, and we have had the advantage of addresses here and of essays nour JouRNAL 
and elsewhere giving the results of their research. This Committee is also considering the 
proposal to organise 4 Conference of those interested in the work of Town Planning. 

Weare glad to realise that something has been done to reform suburban life from its mono- 
tonous environment. “ Port Sunlight" perhaps was the earliest effort to supersede the usual 
rows of machine-made workmen's dwellings by groups of cottages with character and individn- 
ality, these having their outlook on a garden or green instead of always on the street. 

The Garden Suburb at Golder’s Green, Hampstead, is another happy growth oh somewhat 
similar lines. It haa been laid out with skill afd judgment, the several roads or vistas taking 
advantage of any points of interest in the view. Lighy “ backs " are avoided, the cottages being 
madeseemly all round. There are dwellings for workmen, also accommodation suited to clerks, 
while there are larger houses for those of larger means. The desire has been to avoid an un- 
relieved and dreary aggregation of one class. 

Another oasis, in a district with no natural attraction, is formed by a gathering of suburban 
villas, built by Mr. Willett, to the north of Regent's Park. ‘These ure by various architects, and 
they are happily grouped in relation one to another ; instead of fences. their forecourts or front 
gardens are enclosed by neatly clipped yew hedges, outside which is a well-shorn grass margin 
to the road, and this is not harmed by traffic or the passer-by. Looking from these houses 
or at them the aspect is pleasant, with an air of the country and of Kate Greenaway. Weewish 
every suecess to such speculative building.* 

We have seen changes come, mostly for the better, in our own great city, while probably 
greater alterations must follow. Let us prepare for these. 

Between the City and Southwark is to be a new "Bt. Paul's Bridge.” his is a matter of 
vital interest, and we trust that with collective wisdom and good judgment we may have a fine 
architectural feature, with well-studied approaches. Is there any reason why a Thames bridge 
built now should have less dignity and propriety than London Bridge and Waterloo Budge ? 
Is there not a shoddy and commercial appearance about most of the later attempts to span the 
river—a lack of monumental fitness? The bridges of a great city are the features that most 
impress the mind and remain on the memory. 

While speaking of the City I would refer to the Guildhall, with its reeord reaching back 
to the days of Henry TV. The interesting erypt and the masonry of the walls remain, but 
generations of pottering have left little else. Even the late front by Dance has been mutilated. 
To mest modern wants great changes and rearrangements are to be made shortly, and we 
trust the best adviee and the best possible scheme will be secured for this work. There ts algo a 
minor project for building kitchens, &e., now, to the disfigurement of the buildmg, without 
refereneo to the fature seheme. We would beg the Corporation to defer this work until they 
have decided on a comprehensive plan. Such halls are of national—I might say international 
interest, considering their wide hospitality. Some of my friends here will remember how the 
Burgomaster of Vienna last year, at the Architectural Congress, fousted « thousand of us in 
the Great Hull of the Rathaus. 

In England we get fewer opportunities for architecture on 4 grand scale than are afforded 
in other countries. With our Continental neighbours o provincial railway station is made an 
oceasion for an architectural feature ; with us we demand only a restricted amount of accommo- 
dation and of conventence. The work of a post office is carried on perhaps in half of a grocer's 
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© ‘The President regrets thet, in speaking of Garden the eeventies with houses by Measrs. Norman Shaw, George 
Sulvcorbs:, tne: sleneabel have forgnties to mention the earliest Godwin, and BE. J. May. 
effort in that direction, Bedford Park, which was started in 
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shop, while in a French town the Bureau de Postes would house its officials in a strneture with 
some magnificence, 

Just now interest is taken in a scheme for a Playhouse as « fitting memorial to our great 
dramatist. I hope this may be realised on a dignified seale, 

It is strange that while music and musicians have encouraging support here we cannot have 
an Opera House adequate to our important city, Itis notin ws to emulate Paris with its Place 
(le Opera, where architects, soulptors, and painters have enjoyed a free hand. Here the State 
is not expected to help in embellishments of the capital. Great demands are made upon her 
just now, but the desire is rather that sho should take a grandmotherly interest in our private 
and domestic afiatrs. 

We must accept the fact that expenditure on Art and objects of beanty must penerally be 
the result of private munificence, and it has been gratifying to see how large sums have been 
fortheoming when a picture has had to be secured for the nation, In time we may fini 
architecture appreciated as one of the great factors intluencing the lives of the people. The 
cost of five Old Masters (at the present artificially inflated stato of the market) would provide 
& noble building in which Drama or the Muse should be honsed, receiving tributes from Seulptor 
and Painter. I do not undervalue the great works of great men, but I do feel that they are 
sometimes secured at an exaggerated cost, while the cheapening process is applied to public 
buildings and works that might have an exalting influence. The latter are the common property 
of all and belong to the poorest among us; they are possessions which we ull enjoy and which 
cannot be catalogned in the impending Domesday Book, 

Many of you may feel, as I do, the eall from time to time tu go ont to see something 
beautiful ; perhaps, witha few days’ lwisure, to look upon the marble pilaces and shrines of Venice. 
Entering St. Mark's we exult in the tenderness, the mystery, and the richness of that temple. 
As we see the poor crowding around, whose shoulders and knees hayw polished the stones, we 
may almost envy them having this constant possession. Mv argument is that fine architecture 
is the loast selfish or “ classy " of human products: it is for all sorts and conditions of men, 

We often hear the complaint that architecture is not duly represented in the one small 
room allotted to it at Burlington House: but -we are now, L hope, to be given our chanee. We 
have proposed to the Council of the Royal Academy the arrangement in the winter months of 
an exhibition of Architecture and the contributory Arts. The Council has graciously enter- 
tained the idea of such a scheme for the winter ofnext year. It beloves us all to muke strenuous 
efforts for a gathering of works and objects that shall interest the outside world in our Art. Be- 
sides perspective views, commonly seen, it is desired to have models, such portions of buildings 
"8 are portable, sculptured panels, decorative paintings, and, perhaps, metal gates or grilles, with 
detail drawings or photographs showing the relation of these works to their respective buildings. 

The work of giving a higher organisation to the Profession of Architecture through the 
medium of the Royal Institute is miking steady progress. Two and a half years ago we adopted 
& comprehensive policy by a unanimous vote. Step by step we are carrying ont that policy. 
We have drawn up and obtained the Royal sanction to a new Charter. We have drawn up new 
By-laws after s minute and exhaustive discussion, and they are now awaiting the approval of 
the Privy Council. By the beginning of next year we hope to receive this approval, which will 
empower us to open the gates of the Institute for the space of one year for the admission of the 
large number of practising architeets of good standing who are still unattached to our body. 
When that has been done with suceess we may claim that we represent practically the whole 
of the architectural profession in thig country ; we are then to ask Parliament for higher powers 
and & more secure position. Tt is our hope that the energies and the good-will of all will be 
united to carry through this policy to ultimate success. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 190), 
Presextation to De. Arruve Jouy Evass, FR. 


While most of us [eontinued the President] are occupied with our personal aims and 
interests, seeking our own profit or advancement, with some consideration for the greatness of 


our Art, and perhaps equal consideration for the necessary daily 


bread, there if among Us 4 


small band of workers moving on a higher plane, men who have set themselves to increase the 


sum of human knowledge. 


Some of these are engrossed in science, discovering amelioratiana 


tosickness and pain, Some are exploring the desert and the mountain, and charting unknown 
regions and increasing man’s resources ; while other brave men face the hardships of ice, storm, 


and starvation and fight their way to the Poles. 


All these explorers we delight to honour. 


But to us tho Poles have no professional attraction : we have no use for them: we shall not 


be called upon to house the surplus population im 


those regions. The inhabited world and a 


knowledge of past civilisations have for us a much deeper interest, and we owe a great debt to 
those keen sportsmen who have set themselves to diseover the relics of past races, unearthing 
buried cities, their temples and palaces, deciphering records and showing us how wen have lived 


and fought and built, 


To such work our distinguished visitor, Dr, Arthur Eyans, has devoted his mind, his time, 
and his means, with the splendid result of reclaiming from oblivion the long-hidden treasures of 


Crete. 


Tt is our privilege periodically to recommend for his Majesty's approval a name for the 


distinction of the Royal Gold Medal. 
has advanced the Art of Architecture. 


was tho great pioneer of excavation, Sir Henry 


It is for one who by building, by writing, or by research 
The first explorer to receive this mark of appreciation 


Layard, whose winged bulls, so promment a 


feature in the British Museum, may be found some day to have relation to the Bulls of Knossos 


which Dr. Evans deseribes. 


At a later date we had the honour of conferring the Medal upon 


Dr. Schliemann, whose untlagging tenacity of purpose raulted in the discovery of Troy and of 


Mycene, with the tomb of Agamemnon. 


lt is my pleasant duty to-day, in your names, to present the King's Gold Medal to Dr. 


Arthur Evans, who, in discovering the Palace of 


Minos, has, it i# no exaggeration to say, com- 


pletely revolutionised our acce pted ideas of the early civilisations surrounding the Mediterranean 
hasin. He has converted myth into history and floating prehistoric tradition mto established 


fact. 


He will tell ua that Homer was not 4 Romancist but an Historian. 


But, what is of paramount interest to ws, he has shown thateenturies before the Parthenon 
was thought of, indeed before the Greek nation caine into being, there were architects at Knossos 
and in other parts of Crete building huge monuments and palaces showing consummate skill in 


construction and adaptation for the we of man in an advanced state of culture. 
purt in ancient civilisation which tradition had 


has been found actually to have played the 


In fact, Crete 


claimed for it. With Dr. Evans among us to-night it is not for me to tell you of Crete; I will 
only ask him now to aceept the Medal as a tribute of our high esteem. 


De. ARTHUR EVANS, haste been invested 
with the Medal, addressed the meeting as follows : 
Ladies and Gentlemen, [ do not know how I can 
ied yacknowledge the very great honour that 
has been conferred upon me this evening, or your 
very kindaympathy. It is gratifying to feel that, 
distant as it is, the architecture of ancient Crete 
should be recognised by you aa having a baaving 
on that of the modern world. On the other han 


I fee! that anything I have done towards liftin 
the veil that concealed that early civilisation cian 
never have been achieved had it not been for the 
very powerfnl and devoted help that I have re- 
ceived from oa band of fellaw-workers; and I also 
feel that anything that the President has said 
to-night, and anything in your kind rece tion of 
myself, must really be shared by those who have 
ahared the work in Crete with me, I refor to my 
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colleague and assistant Dr, Mackenzie: to Mr. 
Theodore Fyfe, who has done so much of the 
architectural work and the planning of the whole 
site, and who is a member of your Institute; 
and to my friend Mr. Cliristian Doll, who haz also 
been of the very greatest assistance, who haa 
planned in the most elaborate way and helped in 
the very difficult conservation of the great stair- 
case, und collect] materiale for the reeonstruc- 
tion of that very important part of the palace, 
which I hope some day may be laid before the 
Institute. 1 know that from some points of view, 
from the point of view of mighty stone archi- 
tecture such as you sce in Greece or in the later 
world, this Minoan work with its large proportion of 
wood and stuceo represents a more primitive staze : 
but one thing that has specially struck me in all 
this work is the extraordinary advance that had 
been already achieved in Crete a thousand years 
before the birth of architecture in classical Greeee. 
Tt is not only the actual structure, not only the 
paintings on the walls, or the beautifol and archi- 
tectonic decoration in the shape of the vases found 
in the rooms; it is the whole planning, the extra- 
ordinary way in which the details of the building, 
eapecially the domestic quarters, are grouped 
together; it is the extraordinary perfection of the 
sanitary arrangements and the water supply. One 
cannot help feeling that to have seachen such # 
high pitch as is there seen, the architecture must 
have gone through many stages of which we have 
not the records, ind which perhaps were formed of 
more perishable materials. I must also here take 
occasion to say how much my grititude extends to 
all those connected with the work exeguted in the 
ast of Crete by members of the British School at 
Athens, who have been in # somewhat more distant 
way my colleagues, and in » more particular degree 
to Dr. George Macmillan, Secretary of the Cretan 
Exploration Fond, without whose cordial and de- 
voted collaboration we could never have obtained 
the sinews of war that enabled us to achieve the 
results that hnve been attained, 


THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS AS A 
SANCTUARY. 

Dr. Evans went on to give a deseription of the 
Palace of Knossos as a Sanctuary, treating especi- 
ally of the “miniature freseces ’ brought to light 
in the northern quarter of the building, His 
remarks were illustrated by a numerous series of 
lantern slides, showing plans and photographs of 
details of the remains, together with drawings of 
the frescoes ay restored and presented in the 
brilliant colours of the originals. Dr, Evans, it 
should bo mentioned, has very kindly undertaken 
to prepare for the Institute a Paper bringing 
together the evidence aoeumulated throughont his 
bxcavations of the religious aspects of the Palace 
of Knossos. The Papor will bo published with 
illustrations in an early iasue of thix Journ. 

In his lecture on Monday, Dr. Evans brought 
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out that the Palace of Knossos was a ! 
as much as a palace, and the Minoan Kings were 
also Priests. It was unlike other palaces, either 
of the ancient or modern world, in which the de 
mands of cult might be satisted with a pe ee 
shrine or chapel. In some ta it might rath 
be compared to the Vatican, for it swarmed with 
shrines and hulls for ritual functions. The evi- 
dence of a whole series of finds had now shown 
that the chief divinity of Minoan Crete was a 
Virgin Goddess akin to Rhea and the Asiatic 
Artemis, and the Kings of Knossos seem to have 
aiiministered their realm as her high prie 
Besides the pillars of her shrines, the aniconic 
image of the Goddess was the sacred double axe; 
and the wonderful painted sarcophagus dis- 
covered by the Italinn Mission at Hagia Triadu, 
hear the southern coast of Crete, showed an actual 
scene of worship in whieh offerings were being 
made to a pair of these double-axe fetishe 34 
from stepped pedestals. ‘The double axe, ag was 
well known, recurred at a later date among the 
kindred Carian population as the attribute of their 
4eus, called, from its native name labrys, “Labran- 
deus," and the view putforth on philological grounds 
that the Cretan Labyrinth derived its name from 
a dialectic form of the name was fully con- 
firmed by the archmological evidence. The Palaoo 
of Knossos was before all things “the Howse of the 
Double Axe,” and was thus the trne Labyrinth of 
tradition. 

The leeturer said that exception had bean taken 
to his view that the donble axe so constantly re- 
curring on the palace blocks was anything but a 
mere mason's mark or had any religious signifien- 
tion, Certainly there were many masons’ marke 
on the palace blocks besides the double axe. But 
in several cases it could be shown from their dis- 
tribution that these had a distinct application to 
the character of individual parts of the building. 
Several of these ke in fact belonged to the 
current hieroglyphic system and possessed a recog- 
nised ideographic value. The double axe, for in- 
stance, could be shown to recur in what appeared 
to be official titles and coupled with the “ palace " 
sign. It was far more numerously applied to the 
palace walls than any other sign, ee ie marked the 
principal lines of wall and entrances, the grand 
staircase, and the most important reception hall. 
Its repeated regurrence, then, on the stone pillars 
ieee 7m oe — emall gages rooms 
might be taken to show that they possessed a 
special sanctity. This view re a doubted 
when Dr. Evans first put it forth, but the dis- 
covery of many other similar pillar rooms exhibit- 
ing evidence of religious usage has now put the 
matter beyond doubt. These “Pillar Rooma" 
were the “crypts " of Minoan sanctuaries. In the 
South-East Honge at Knossos the base of a saeredl 
double axe was actually standing aeninst such A 
pillar, which itself again was marked by the sacred 
symbol. Ritual vessels and bases of the same kind 
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were found both in the Palace and elsewhere, either 
within or in close association with auch chambers. 

The whole west wing of tho Palace presented 
indications of its various halls and chambers having 
served religions purposes. Tesides the central 
shrine of the Goddess, here represented in her 
nether-world aspect as holding serpents, it was 
now clear that the chambers contiguous to the 
Room of the Throne contained at least three small 
shrines, ono of which had been wrongly ya aa 
to be a kitchen, ‘The throne iteelf and neighbour- 
ing benehes seem rather to have belonged to a 
small consistory of the priest kings than to have 
been intended for any secular usage. 

Ai the north-west angle of the Palace, near 
this, had existed another pillar shrine and an uppe' 
hall of a ceremonial nature, the wall-paintings fallen 
from which exhibit a columnar strueture with pairs 
of double axes stnek into the enpitals and with sacral 
horna above the stylobate. Other fragments of 
fresco from the same place showed votaries bearing 
gold and silver vessels, and others again relaiad to 
the sparta of the bull-ring, which themselves seem 
to have had » religious connexion. But the 
“ miniature frescoes '" derived from some sanctuary 
structure on an upper floor near the Northern 
“ Piazza" gave the fullest impression of the religions 
functions of the Palace. 

Dr. Evans desoribed the mothods by which two 
complete designs, each forming o separate panel, 
had been reconstructed from the fragmentary re- 
mains. One of these depicted crowda of spectators 
af both sexes looking on ata dance of gaily-dressed 
females in a court ee and a discovery made this 
season had supplied a welcome illustration of the 
character of the performance. From a tomb just 
excavated by him, near the “ Royal tomb ** already 
SS ysis and of tho same interesting siructure, he 
hal obtained » gold signet ring with o se! on: 
eraved design, the lower part of which exhibited 
similar dancing female figures, parallel in attitude 
and arrangement to those of the freseo. But in 
this case, together with sacred emblems, a figure of 
the great Mincan Goddess a “i above im i 
reserved celestial s The dance then waa of 
a religions and orgiastic character, and in honour 
of a goddeas who in @ later Hellenic garb appears 
ag Aphrodite Ariadne. The Court, with dancing 
votaries depicted on the fresco, whioh was obviously 
some part of tho actual palace system, may 
takem to 1 it the actual “ Dancing-place of 
Ariadne,” which Dordalos, ancarding to the Homeric 
tradition, was said to bave fashioned ‘‘in brawl 
Knossos." 

The other panel shows the same crowds of 
spectatora thronging: the courts and terraces of 
a building, the central feature of which ia 4 small 
brilliantly coloured pillar shrine with a taller 
central com ont and two lower wings. It is 


ile that this may sctually represent a shrine 
existing in the se a quarter of the Palace. 
Some eurious evidence, to which attention wis 





called, seamed to indicate that in the latest period 
of the remodelled Palace a pillar shrine of the 
same kind had stood in the part of the west wing, 
facing the Central Court, near the place where the 
repositories of the earlier shrine of the Snake 
Goddess had been discovered. On the face of a 
low stylobate bordering the Court in this quarter 
traces had appeared—made clearer by successive 
geasons’ rains—of two pairs of column bases with 
an intervening blank space between them, where, 
according to the typical plan of the ecpineril cees 
shrine as sliown on the fresco, the central cell 
would have risen, It was noteworthy, moreover, 
that in the inner space within one of these wings 
had been found a soriea of clay seal impressions 
showing the great Minoan Goddess on a. height 
between two guardian lions with a small pillar 
shrine on one side, These sealings themselves 
naturally indicated the neighbourhood of a aanc- 
tuary, and what made the evidence still more 
suggestive was the appearance inside the central 
space between the pairs of column bases of a 
enrious recess, in the bottom of which remains of 
4 cheat containing cluy documents had been found. 
This recess in fact answered to the hasement of 
the central cell. Putting two and two together, 
Dr. Evans had arrived st the conclusion that they 
had here the complete ground-plan of « small 
Minoan pillar shrine, the plan and elevation of 
which were now shown. 

In conclusion Dr, Evans briefly called attention 
to further evidence tending to show that the pro- 
cegsional frescoes af the corridor by the Royal 
Entrance also had « religions intention. In all 
probability they represented votive scene ana- 
logons to that shown on the painted sarcophagus 
of Hagia Triada. 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

De. GHORGE MACMILLAN ; Mr, President, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen,—The very great honour 
has heen conferred upan me to-night of being asked 
to propose a vole of thanks, as | understand, first 
to your President for his admirable Address, anil 
also to Dr. Evans for the lecture which followed. 
I feel that this honour is due not in any way to 
myself, for I could not claim to apeak a5 an expert 
on any of the aubjects which have come before you, 
but to my official connection with several bodi 
the Hellenic Sehool, the Schools at Athens and 
Rome, and the Cretan Exploration Fund, which do 
concern themselves with these matters, and with 
which, I am happy to aor your Institute has long 
maintained moat friendly relations, At this late 
hour, even if 1 were competent, it would be 
out of place to dwell in any detail upon the 
various points raised in your Presidents very 
interesting survey of the architectural progress 
af the year, and the various problems which still 
lia before you, There are, however, one or two 
points I may perhaps be allowed to touch opon 
which are of special interest to myself and to thoae 
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with whom I work in these matters, In the first 
place I was extremely glad to see the reference 
made to the proposed Architectural School at 
Rome. In your President's Address last your some 
allusion was made to that matter, and I am bound 
to aay it caused a tlutier in the minds of certain 
ple connected with an existing School in Rome, 
twas suggested, as I understand, in this room, 
that it was high time that a British School should 
be founded in Rome. Some of us ventured to 
think that a British School already existed thera, 
However, [ am happy to say that since that timo 
these little misunderstandings hava to a great 
extent been cleared up. The members of the 
Committee of the British School of Archmology— 
though we do not by any means confine ourselves to 
archrology—have pui themselves into communi- 
cation with your Council and have met with ex- 
ceedingly courteous treatment, and I have every 
renson to believe that, when your admirable scheme 
id carried out, our School may have some part in 
the ultimate result, In the meantime, in order to 
emphasise the fact that our Committee and your 
Institute are indeed working together, I may men- 
tion that we have invited—and your Council have 
allowed him to aceept the office—your represenia- 
tive, Mr, John W. Simpson, to join our Committes, 
T have only to-night had » few words with him on 
the subject, and [ am very glad to learn that he is 
shortly going to Rome, and that he haa already had 
several interviews with the Director of our School 
on the subject. 1 have no doubt that in the 
end this movement will take shape and form 
which will satisfy everyone coneerned. Before 
leaving that subject, 1 should like also to add that 
there is no one more deeply interested in this idea of 
bringing together the various inatitutions connestod 
with the study of art in all its forma in Rome than 
the present British Ambassador, Sir Rennell Rodd, 
who is himself a member of the Committee of our 
existing School, There is, I think, only one other 
mattor T need touch upon, and that in only very 
few words, that is, the work of our friend Dr. 
Arthur Evans, whom you have so signally, but I 
think 20 worthily, honoured to-night with this 
great distinction. None of those who have 
heard Dr, Evans to-night for the first time, 
and have not hitherto realised all that his work 
has meant, will fail to understand what the world 
of learning owes to his genius and determination 
during these last seven or eight years. It was 
indeed « brilliant piece of imagination which led 
Dr. Evans first of all to lny his hand pon this par- 
ticular site, and to say that here, if anywhere, was to 
be found the site of the great Palace of Knossos. 
We all know that that prophecy came trons in the 
most marvellous way immediately the altered oon- 
ditions in Crete enabled him to tackle the site, and 
since then year by year more marvellous discoveries 
have come about. Even to-night, often as I have 
had the privilege of listening to Dr, Evans on this 
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subject, we have heard yet a new aspect of this ex- 
tremely rich theme, an aspect which T am sure must 
have enchained the interest of all who heard him. It 
must indeed have been evident to-all of you, as it has 
bean evident to those who have followed Dr, Evans's 
work from the beginning, that in him we have not 
only a acholar,a trained student, » patient explorer, 
but a man with real imagination, whose mind is all 
the time working on the results and trying to 
piece together the past and to bring it as it were in 
ving form before our A 

Mn. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A.[F.]: Thave 
éxtreme pleasure in rising to second this vote of 
thanks which has been so ably proposed by Dr, 
George Macmillan. Your Address, Bir, is full of 
suggestion and hope for the future, I am aure 
that we ore all pleased to hear that after a few 
months we shall be suitably housed in the same 
(nilding wa have at present, and the Institute is 
to he congratulated on its suecess in securing the 
adjoining galleries. You haye rightly told us that 
our art doas not make history rapidly, and the 
younger mombers should understand that in their 
striving for originality they are often stultifying 
the proper development of their taste, The quick- 
growing shoots, such as /’art nowveau, are sure to 
wither away as rapidly as they came into existence. 
You have referred, Sir, to the short-sighted policy 
of the trade unions. If is indeed Inmentable that 
the great army of good craftsmen should have to 
march by the strength of their weakest member, 
These are indeed artificial conditions which do not 
tend to wholesome development. The future of 
our profession is, as you have righily observed, in 
the hands of the young men. As somebody has re- 
marked, “ the life of the nation is in the breath of 
the school-children.” Competition in our ranks 
does not grow less, and it is extremely aatisfactory 
to know that additional facilities for the learning 
of our art are about to be realised in the Britis 
Architectural School of Rome, and the thanks of 
the profession are due to Mr. John W. Simpson 
for his efforts in this direction. The importance 
of better town planning will be appreciated not 
only by architects but by the whole population. It 
seems extraordinary that this great city should 
have existed for 30 many hundreds of yoara without 
any systematic scheme of design, and we are pleased 
to hear that the Liverpool University has, through 
the generosity of Mr. Lever, given a professorial 
chair for this special study. The new St, Paul's 
Bridge, to which you have referred, is a ease in 
point. Ithas been suggested that if this were 
constructed diagonally across the Thames, with its 
contra! axis directed on St, Paul's Cathedral, there 
would be some possibility of better appreciating the 
beauty and proportions of the cathedral. Your 
encoumging remark, Sir, with regard to the royal 
sanction to our new Charter is, perhaps, new to some 
of ns, and we are glad to hear that there is a pro- 
spect of the Privy Council approving of our By- 
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laws aarp before the beginning of next year, 
and that when this haa been obtained, there will 
be direst inducement for the whole profession to 
become embraced in the Institute. 

To my mind there is something peculiarly fitting 
in that Dr. Arthur Evans should be the one 
in England to make those discoveries Im 
(Crete, The fitness lies in the fact that in a wider 
field his father, the late Sir John Fivans, did as 
much as if not more than anyone else to carry 
hack the evidences of the antiquity of man’s occt- 
pation of the earth. It was just half a century 
ago that M. Boucher de Perthes found in the 
tertiary gravel beds at Abbeville, in tho valley af 
the Somme, certain flints bearing euriows re 
demblance to each other. M. Boucher de Perthes 
forwarded theae flints to Professor Prestwich in 
England, and be consulted John Evans about 
them, and together they went to Abbeville for 
the purpose of making an inspection on the spot. 
Here they found more fints, which had obviously 
bean fashioned by man into implements; and it 
was thanks mainly to the marvellous intellect of 
Dr. Evans's father, anil his untiring energy, that 
the history of the neolithic and paleolithie periods 
has been oon Now Dr. Evans, with that 
intuitive hereditary instinct, conceived that in 
Crete he would find the evidences of thal earlier 
civilisation which | 
Greeca, So strong was that impelling force that 
he went to Crete and looked for what had 
lost for thonsanda of years. He found in the 
land the onterop of certain walls, and he eould 
trace by the parched appearance af the land the 
lines of walla below grouml, The next thing he 
did was to buy the land, and, having secured 
(his, he started his excavations, employing sone 
thing like two hundred men to carry out the 
work. The result has been, a-all the world knows, 
the unearthing of the Palace of Minos. We hava 
heard (r, Evans's lecture on the aubject, and wo 
have seon the photographs of the mural paintings 
of ladies with the saffron-coloured flounces to 
their dresees, He has told us of the symbolienl 
markings on the walls, and on a previons oecasian 
ie told ua of the wonderful games board, plated 
with gold and inlaid with precious stones, which 
he found on the flor in one of the chainbers of 
the Paluce. But it must be remembered that ih 
is only a fow years ago that our most distant 
horizon of the civilisation in Lurope showed ts 
the Greek ort and culture, behind which an im- 
ponetrable veil of ignorance bid all that ny be- 
yond. All honour is due to the man who has swept 
aside that impenetrable veil of ignorance, and hae 
shown ue in the clear light of his own intelligence 
a mere ancient civilisation, a more ancient art anc 
race > and #o important is the revelation that our 
histories of architecture will have to be rewritten 
in the light of Dr. Ewans’s discoveries. J re- 
member Dr. Evans speaking to te of the clay 


tablets with their inscriptions, not one word of 
which can be read, nor one letter deciphered with 
certainty ; but I do not forget that he said that if 
only he could tranalate one word he would ulti- 
mately find out the whole language. 

This aspect, however, of Dr, Evans is known to 
all the civilised world; but it ia not averybody wht 
knows that behind that modest manner there really 
boats the heart of an adventurer and a revolutionist. 
[remember how he, with his youngest brother, the 
late Dr. Norman Evans, determined, very imany years 
aro, to crosa the Carpathian Mountains on foot. 
Vory little was known of the coun try in those days, 
and next to nothing of the inhabitants in the wilder 
parts; but they learnt on arrival that they were in 
the habit of ahooting all strangers ! This informa- 
tion did not deter them, and though I do not re- 
member many particulars of this interesting expe- 
dition, Lda rol howone night they had made ee 
parstion to sleep in a cave at th side of wriver. The 
younger brother Norman wis fishing in the hopes 
of getting something for supper, while Arthur 
Evans unpacked the knapsacks and kindled » fire. 
‘As Norman stood fishing he caught sight of a man 
with » gun ot some distance away. Tt soon be- 
eame apparent that the man was slowly but surely 
advancing upon them, but always taking cover 
behind tocks and bushes; so Norman went on 
fishing. But he reported the incident to his brother, 
and headvised him to pack up the knapssokes again 
and put some quickwood on the fire, and when 
there was a dense volume of amoke arising Norman 
pretended he had caught his fish and retired to the 
cave; after this they both noigelessly crept away mto 
the mountain under cover of the smoke. On they 
trudged till they chaneed upon ™ worh path way ; 
this they followed; its winding ikariaa sary to 
lead nowhere, and as they were both tired out they 
determined to sleap on tho track and follow its 
course in the sogite Their sleep was disturbed, 
however, ‘They heard shufiling feet slowly follow- 
ing the track, but were too tired to care much 
what happened. ‘The feet came closer, anil im the 
serni-darkness the heavy figure of a hear ap . 
They lay porfectly atill, and the bear sniffed ms 
them and then shuffled off again along its own track. 

Fut Dr. Evans as o revolutionist has played 
an important part. He ks Servian a5 8 
native, and he lived for some time at Ragusa in 
Talmatia. 1 remember hearing how he dressed 
himself na & native, and how he went into 


café, where he chanced to meet his own gardener. 
So he spent the evening with bis gardener, who 
never for » moment suspected that Dr. Evans was 
not a native, nor that he wae talking to bis own 
master. But this fatal linguistic ability led poor 
Arthur Evans into great trouble. His sympathies 
were with the Serbs, and owing to certain revelu- 
tionary speeches be had made in public, the Gover- 
nov of Dalmatia had hinr locked up in prison. I 
need hardly say that there was considerabl anzisty 
© 
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in the family circle at home in Eoplands more espe- 
cially aa the only question which appeared to be 
bafore the Courts of Dalmatia was whether the 
young revolutionary should bo kept in prison for the 
reatof his natural life or whether he had not better 
be shot at once, Fortunately the Government at 
home, under the late Lord Salisbury, came to the 
rescue, and demanded that he should bo relensad, 
and he was released accordingly, with twenty-four 
hours to clear out of the country, never to return 
to Anstrian territory again, It might be indiscroet 
to aay how he has kept thatinjonetion ; but I think 
I may say with safety that he isos moych honoured in 
Vienna to-day as ho is in London. One small in- 
cident which occurred when he was in prison may be 
worth mentioning. As soon as the news arrived in 
London of his imprisonment his sister and a brother 
wentont to him. They were only allowed to see him 
bebind iron bara, and then only in the presence of 
two wurders, and the conversation had to be eon- 
ducted in Italian. Now his sister wished to convey 
certain information to her brother which she did 
nok wish to impart to the warders, so she hod, in a 
minute handwriting, written a letter on thin paper : 
this she carefully folded up and secreted in the 
mouth of a ae lace At the interview, in the 
nee of the wairders, sho asked her brothor 
whetber he bad read a hook entitled “ Always look 
in the Mouth of a Snapdragon.” Of course the 
title of the book had to be given in English. Soon 
afterwards she presented him with a bunch of 
flowers, but the hard-hearted warders took them 
away as soon as his visitors left, and he never got 
the news the snapdragon’ contained. But Arthur 
Evans left much trouble behind him forthe Anstrian 
officials, It had been his custom to tear wp his corre- 
spondence Into fine ghreds. This waste poper was 
collected in sacks, and pillows were e for the 
hospitals and stuffed with the paper. Now it 
chanced that when he was iriestalt i@ decks were 
fairly full, and as he was considered to be a ver 
dangerous man the officials seized the ancks, an 
they spent some weary mouths in piecing together 
again his purely personal correspondence. In L876 
Arthur Evane and my brother were out in the Near 
Last during the Ruaso-Turkish War, and much of 
the news of the progress of the war came to Eng- 
land from Arthor Evans. They had very exciting 
himes ; and it was especially £0 to my brother, who 
was taken prisoner by the Montenegrina, No 
Englishman knows the Balkan States better than 
Arthor Evans, and he was the first man to ponetrate 
any distance into that wild and lawless land, 
Albania. IT have crossed the border myself, by 
< Lake ol! Seutari,and | can therefore appreciate 
Oa certain extent what an sppallingly risky ; 
dition that must have bean. are vane how 
ever, made friends with a chief of a district, with 
whom he managed to ingratiate himself so plea- 
singly that he was passed on from chief to chief 
until he was finally told that they would not be 
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responsible for his life any longer. Lascape | 
night was his x! chance, and he came through a 
right, though he did get shipwrecked on the Lake of 
Beoturi. Mr, President, in referring to Arthur 
Evans I began by speaking of things which are 
known to the world, and I have spoken of matters 
which are known to few besides himself, To 
conclude I will speak of one small incident in 
connection with him which T may safely say is 
known only to myself, J think that I am right 
in saying that the Governor of Dalmatin who 
actually signed the warrant for his arrest, and 
who aigned the warrant for hia banishment from 
Austrian territory, was Jovanoviteh. Now I may 
tell Dr. Evans that a few years after those warrants 
had been signed I met Jovanoviteh,and theinterview 
came about in this way. 1 was conducting « little 
pasar yma my own in aN piae States, and 
wih rtunately committed to my enterprise 
before I became aware that [ tame ie a Govern- 
mont permission to carry it on. The situation had 
& somewhat serious aspect, so far ag | wag con- 
cerned, for I had come to the end of my resources, 
and I wos stranded in Dalmatia. I waa sitting 
in my hotel trying to evolve some scheme b 
which I could oxtrieate myself from my diffi- 
culties when suddenly a perfectly charming lady 
introduced herself to me, with many apologies for 
her intrusion. Sho explained that at that time 
she was the only English lady in Dalmatia, and 
having seen that I was English she had nerved 
saa acl ay upon me. Sha took a most 
onder interest in my enterprise, and her aympathy 
for may unhoceaitale Bealtion aniereed as tie 
no bounds. Sho said she knew Jovanoviteh, and 
be, as Governor of Dalmatia, would be able to 
give me the permission I desired. She see 
promised to give mean introduction to him, an 
in due course I saw Jovanoviteh, and a very odd 


Interview | had; but I obtained my permission. 
T am ashamed to say that T have forgotten the 
Indy's name, but | gathored that she was a spy 
in the pay of the Government, and that ber call 
Be iné wae a business call, and not the result 
of an impulsive and ingenuous nature. Sho told 
mo, among other things, that her business wad 
to translate foreign telegrams for the Government. 
Lasked whether this was not very difflenlt some- 
times. “No,” she said, “they meyer presented 
any difficultivs excepting those of an Englishman, 
& certain Mr. Evans.” Yes, Arthur John FEvand 
is m many-sided man, ond not always easy to 
be unilerstood. He is, L think, the fifth genera 
tion on which the distinction of F.RLS. has been 
eonferred, This is unique in the history of the 
greatest of the learned societies, and I am glad 
that our Institule has conferred upon him the 

reatest honour it can eonfe Bs on anybody, and 


heartily congratulate him, you, too, Sir, fo 
sae nee him, you, too, Sir, for 


Addresa, and it gives me much 
pleasure to second the vote of thanks to-you. 
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REVIEWS. 
TOWN PLANNING, 

Town Plawning im Procter. An Introduction fo the Art 
eg Cities and Suburia. By Raymgnd Cnirin. 
Tith $00 iustrations. 4o. Lond, 100. Price Zils, net. 
(T. Fisher Univin, Adelphi Tornice, WC, 

Plan of cent, prepared under (he dirretion of the Com- 
mercial Club during the years 1906, 1907, and 1008. 
By Daniel Ti. Bernheim od Kdbrard H. Bentett. 
Edited by Charles Moore, Correspo ing Afenber of tle 
‘American Inatitute of Architects. 40, Chirago, 1909. 

The almost simultancons publication of the above 
hooks illustrates in the most striking way the dis- 
innes we have to go if we are to arrive at a uniform 
standard in the matter of civie design. While it is 


clear that Mr. Raymond Unwin haa studied some: 


sides of the question with much greater thorough- 
esa than those reeponsible for the produetion of 
the Chieago roport, the broad way in which the latter 
have regarded the problem presented by thetr city is 
highly instructive. 

‘Dealing first with Mr, Unwin’s book, one must 
compliment the author on the quantity of informa- 
tion be has gathered together, and on t eakilful way 
he haa arranged this to illustrate the various aec- 
tions into which the book is subdivided. 

In thia work the wuthor has obviously taken the 
grentest pains to hold the halanee fairly between 
the two main schools of town planning, though, as 
might be expected, he has been unable entirely to 
disguise the view which is the more congenial to 
his temperament, Indeed, one is almost sorry that 
he does not frankly disclose his prepossessions rather 
than devote such s large portion of his book to the 
tustration of work in support of which he can ad- 
vance no very definite recommendationa. If the 
formal design of cities had been given the same phi- 
losophical considerations as the informal, its origin 
and sims might bave been made much clearer. As 


it is, despite the obvious intention of tting both 
on an equal footing, the portions d g with in- 


formal refinements poasess a note of vitality denied 
to other sechions. 

In taost respects, however, one recognises with 
plonsure the comprehensive scopeof this work, which 
eonmmonoces with a most interesting review of recent 
efforts, including references to the work of Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard, that culminated in the Letch- 
worth experiment,and to the studies of Mr. Horafall. 

The second chapter deals with the factors im- 
parting individuality to towna, and is illustrated by 
examples dating from #000 B.c. in Egypt down to 
the latest German developmenta, the latter being 
most ablysummed apin the following paragraphs :— 

“ Howover much we individually may like or dislike 
the particular style and the detail treatment adopted 
by ihe Germans, we cannot but feel the highest 
sdintration fot the ekill and the thoroughness displayed 
in their towt-planning work; no labour seems too 
much for them, no number of revisions too great 
to he mado so that they may bring their plans up to 


date and in naceordanca with the best etyle that ts 
known and approved by the «killed town-planners 
of the country; and while there is nich in their 
work that one would not wish to see copied in English 
towns, there can be no question as to the immonse 
benefit to be derived from a careful study of that 
which has been necomplished in a field where they 
finve been working earnestly for many years, and 
where we are, in comparison, mere beginners. 

“While, however, the importanee of most of the 
principles which Camillo Sitte deduced from his atuily 
of medimval towns may be as great aa the modern 
German school thinks, it does seem to me that 
they are in danger of regarding these principles os the 
dnly ones of great importance; nor do thoy apport 
to realise how far it is posdible to comply with these 
principles in designs based wpan more regular lines. 
Some of the irregularity in their work appears to be 
‘ntreduecd for ita own snke, ond if not nimlessly, at 
lenat without adequate reason; the reenlt being that 
many of their niore recent plans lack any senae of 
framework or largeness of design at all in seale with 
the area dealt with. 

“Tf we examine the plan of Rothenburg we eee how, 
espocially in the original old town, the acnlo of the prin- 
cont places and strects ia sufficiently large for them 
ta dominate the town, and to provide for it a frame 
and centre points that render the whole really simple 
aiid easily compreliensible to the etranger, bat in any 
such plan as that of Pforaheim one feels ihe sume 
simplicity le Incking. In ihe ease of towne arranged 
on land having such complicated contours ae oharne- 
terise the neighbourhood of Pforzheim, 1 ia of course 
impossible to eriticise the plan fairly without an 
intimate knowledee of the ground, The system of 
roads appears to be must ailmirably adapted to con- 
tours; nevertheless thie kind of plan, which is 
characteristic of much modern German work, seems 
Incking in the simplicity of framework and order of 
doaign which are needful to enable the plan of the 
iown to be readily grasped. It would bo very ensy 
for m stranger to get lost in such a town, The same 
remarks apply to the town of Gritnstadt, which covers 
n far smaller area. The continual re on of small, 
irregular places and road junetions suggests a dogree 
of artificial imitation of accidentally prodnord features 
hardly likely to lead to successful results in the hands 
of modern builders, who have completely lost touch 
with the tradition whieh apparently proved so succesafnl 
a guile to our forefathers. 

One of the best of the numerous modern German 
plans given in Mr, Unwin’s book is that for Kuf- 
stein, reproduced overleaf (fig. 1). 

The opening words of chapter iii, will illustrate 
the author's intention of maintaining a sympathetic 
attitude towards both schools of town von —_ 

“We can hardly have examined the many different 
town plans referred to in the Inst parse 3 withont 
realising that in spite of their great variety they full 
into two clearly marked classes, which we may call 
the formal and the informal, and that there are to-day 
two achools of town designers, the work of one being 
based om the convietion that the treatment #hould be 
formal and regular in character, while that of the 
other springs from an equally strong belief that in- 
formality is desirable. From the views given of both 
types of town wo shall almost certainly agree that « 


id 


high order of beanty hae heen attained by each method, 
for although our personal preference may lonn strongly 
to one or the other type, there will be few who will 
not admit great beaviy in many of the examples of 
ite oppestte., We are all censible of the beanty of auch 
towne af Osford and Rothenburg, where hardly any 
lines are struight, any angles syumre, or ony views 
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while the other school is known by the tile ' formal,’ 
whioh ileseribes its wurk, 

“The former school, as its nome ionplica, bakes iis 
work on the admitted beanties to he found in Jand- 
acupe scenes. Finding little or nothing of formality 
in wild nature, it rather rashly assomes thet formality 
in garden work is nnnaturnl, nnd the leas intellieont 
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symmetrical, bot weare alike impressed by the formal 
parta of Paria, Natey, or Copenhagen, with their 
straight atresta, regular squares and «ky-lines, and 
avimmetrical pictures. 

* Tn this country we are, perhaps, more fantiliar with 
two schools im the sphere of garden design: the land. 
atape achool representing the devotees of informality, 


4ection easily passes from anch a doubtful premise to 
the even more doubtful conclusion that the avoidance 
af formality will produce the natural, . . . 

"The landscape school has taught us the Importance 
of careful study of the site and its possibilities, a 
reverence for the oxisting nutnral beautics to be found 
hpon it; it has tiaght us the plenenre to be derived 
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from « wide otitlook, the homeliness to be produced by 
cimple treatment, the effect of contrast between en- 
closed spacee and spaces commanding wide views ; 
while from the formalist we have learned how all thes 
effeeta may be obtained through the medium of beauti- 
ful formal design. Tho formalist needs to remember 
that his design is subordinate to the site, that the 
undulation of the gromd and the presence of natural 
features of beauty worth preserving will frequently 
require some departure from the regularity of his 
treatment. His forrmliem musi be regarded os a 
method of carrying ont definite aims, and not as anend 
in iteelf justifying either the destruction of existing 
beauty or the creation of fornwlity for its own aalee,*” 

Another paragraph in the same chapter sets 
forth very clearly the problem before the town 
planner :— 

“Tf the designer ix to go to workin « right spirit, he 
mst ¢herieh in bis heart e love for all natural beauty, 
ava at the dane time have alwaye in hie mind « elear 
appreciation of the beauty of the definite design which 
he seeks to develop, His rogerd for a type of beauty 
which it is beydnd his power to create will canse him 
to approach hie site with reverence, will fit him to 
receive frou it all the snggestions which it lines to offer, 
Tt will help bim to realise the importance of teor- 
geet his design with the site, ani of so arranging 

is weheme of Inying out that if mmy serve aa f 
means of harmoniaing his buildings with the surround- 
ing country. Lt will save bin from rashly destroy- 
ing trees or other existing features which, with care, 
inight be preserved and incorporated in his dosign. 
At the came time, his beliefin the rightness ond the 
importance of dotinite design will prevent him from 
sactificing it tinduly to quite miner features of the site, 
which, however charming they may bain their pre 
sent state, may dither lose their yalue in the new eon- 
ditions to be imposed, or may be of less importance 
than the completion of the schene.” 


Chapter iv. summarises the essential studies com- 
prised in the city suryey a4 4 necessary preliminary 
to the design of town improvements or extensions ; 
the topographical, climatic, svcial, commercial, 
and other conditions are painted out as requiring 
carefnl study, and o plea is put in for some homo- 
geneity in architectural treatment and in the tse 
of materials. 

In chapter y., dealing with boundaries, the 
author's study of medinval cities leade him to the 
following conclusions :— 


“There can, however, be litthe doubt that it iz possible 
Ww eet a lint to the size to which » town shall extend 
continueusly without same break, same intervening 
belt of park or agricultural land; and thie at least i 
ié most desirable to secure. Thos we may derive 
nscinl lessons from the beautiful towns of other lands 
and other days, not seeking to copy thair features, 
but finding the reasons which gave rise to them and 
gathering some suggestions which may in turn help 
to beantify our own cities, Though we shall not copy 
the fortified wall of the old city, we may take from it 
A most pregrimmt sTirrem tien of the valne of defining 
and limiting towns, suburbs, and new arcas generally. 
This may be done in many ways. In numerous con- 
tinental towns which have outgrown their fortifications 


or where the ¢hanging character of warfare hos ren- 
dored wider rings of ramparts needful, the removal of 
inner rings has given an upportonity to replace them 
by wide boulevards, avenues, or belts of park lanl, 
which do to a large extent maintain the break and the 
definition of the old wall... | 

“Tn large towne or areas it- would bo desirnble to 
secure wide belts of park land, playing felds, or even 
agricultural land. Inany case, we should secure some 
orderly ling up to which the conntry and town may 
each extend and stop deiimitely, so avoiding the irre- 
cular margin of rubbish-heaps and derelict building 
land which spoils the approach to almost all our towns 
today. ‘These belts tight well define our parishes 
or oor Wards, and by so domg might help to foster n 
foeling of local unity in the area, Aw breathing spaces, 
they would be imvalunble ; ae haunts for birds anid 
flowers, ani a# affording plonsant walks about the 
towne, free from the noise and worry af modern sireet 
traftie, they would give endloea pleasure, and would in 
aw very true and right way bring inte the town some 
of the charine of the country, Lt is not an easy tontter 
io combine the charms of town and country; the 
attempt has often led rather to the destruction of the 
beauty of both. A certain concentration and prouping 
of buildings ia necessary to produce the special benuties 
of the town, and this ia inconsistent with the seatter- 
ine of buildings which results from oach one being 
ianlated in ites own patch of garden; but it ia not in- 
consistent with the grouping of buildings in certain 
placea and the provision of large parks or gardens in 
other places, If we are to pa sok really satisfactory 
town effects combined with the degree af open apace 
now thought advisable, we omat work on the principle 
of grouping our buildings and combining our open 
apaces, having arens fairly closely boilt tpon, sur- 
rounded by others of open space, rather than that of 
scattering mod indefinitely mixing our buildings and 
oul Spiees. 


Attractive as the picture appears it may be 

doubted if the adoption of such wa scheme would 
not reault in the frittering away of the area available 
for useful parks. 
_ The secompanying dingrams show: (J) Mr. 
Unwin's “ reticulated " method, and (2) the same 
proportion of open space gathered into concen- 
trate blocks, 
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Even apart from this objection it may be re- 
ganlal os a doubtful solution of the problem of the 
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7 t city to subdivide its outakirts into spaces that will meet with general approbation, lead 
o number of amall ones, ing on to the question of the design of enclosed 

In several respects this section might have been places, following the general principles laid down 
treated in a broader spirit. by Camillo Bitte. The illustrations to this portion 

Chapter vi. opens with a comprehonsive discus- sreof exceptionalinterest, Mr. Unwin follows this 
sion of the advantages of central grouping and open author in insisting on the enclosed effect in the place, 


design of a gr 
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and evidently attaches leas importance to the op- Roads,” sete out witha résumé of the views of 5Sitte 

posite view that it may he desiyable for the place and Stubben, and includes a reference to Hénard's 

nnd its monuments to dominate and form part of “ Carrefour & Giration.” 

a view looking up adjacent streets and avenues. Mr, Unwin rightly distinguishes between the 
The plan of the town square at Latchworth shows qualities of the road plan hest suited bo traffic and 

how the advantages of both methods may be to those affording the best sites for boildings, and 

some éxtont obtained [fe. G, Ti. Lt. poms ont the mecessity of conceding something 
Chapter vii, “Of the Arrangement of Main from the one point of view or the other. 
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He gives on instructive series of plans and 
views of street lines and connections [fig. #). The 
chapter closes with some sound advice on tho lny- 
ing out and planting Of gardens and open spaces, 

Chapter viii, on Site-planning, deals with tho 


——S— 
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sullivisions of the area left between the more 
important roads, and ineludes a careful investi- 
gation into the relative merits of various aspecis 
for dwellings. 

Chapter ix. deals with the allowance of area for 
buildings, and the best arrangement for these and 
the plots on whieh they stand. The harmony of 
the lines of the buildings where roads are curved 
recelves careful attention. The sccompanying 
Plans aro selected from «a nomber illustrating 
typical cases [fice. 4 and 5, page 15], 

Chapter x. tatiintains the desirability of bar- 
mony in the general character of buildings if their 
effect as & whole is to be satisfactory; a good 
example of this is reproduced below [fig. 7]. 

Chapter xi. deals with the advantages of go- 
operation in site-planning, 

The plan of Wells tmtroduced on page S80 
might be nsed to illustrate a piece of unconscious 
town-planning in the action of the principal inn- 
keaper, who pulled down two houses in Sadler 
Street in order to open up a delichtful view of the 
cathedral from his hotel. 

Chapter sii, “Of Building By-lows," deals 
principally with their defects os regarda suburban 
freas. Same notes might have been added on the 
injurious effect our present building regulations 
have on the architectural character of our more 
Important streets. 

Attention may be drawn to the excellent hiblin. 
graphy with which the book eluges; in fuet this 
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work throughout shows evidences of the compre- 
hensive character of the author's studies; and, if 
one would have liked to see some branches of the 
subject dealt with more fully, it must be admitted 
that this could not reasonably be done without 
either enlarging the book or exeluding other 
matter of equal interest. 


Camaco Reronr. 

prevailing note of the Report on the future 
of arpa by LD. H. Burnham and E. H. Bennett, 
is undoubtedly courage, The location and tins & 
mentof this great city have been dictated by purely 
commercial considerations, und its site compares 
most unfavourably with those of other large towns 
when considered trom the msthetic standpoint, A 
widespread plain, with but the most trifling varin- 
tions in its level, traversed by two or three mean- 
dering streams hardly large enough to define them- 
selves amid the surrounding fists, a lake fromt tame 
in its lines, and never a hill or promontory to hold 
the eye, offers, one must admit, hut poor material 
for the work of the town planner, Yet here we find 
two men, with the hearty and enthusiastic support 
of their leading fellow-citizens, setting gallantly to 
work to show how this great aggregation of life and 
industry can be housed in a manner equal in dignity 
and eonyenienee to any that may be met with in 
thea noblest cities of Europe. 

lt is gratifying to oll sincere students of kindred 
problems to note the thoroughtiess with which the 
taak has been handled, It may be that we shall not 
all agree with the exact lines adopted, or even with 
all the | taped aa enunciated: but it must be borne 
In mind that in considering such an enormous area, 

bably a greater one than is free to be dealt with 
fy nity other city, only the simplest and clearest 
lines can be Inid down: the elaboration of detail 
would confuse the issues and destroy the impres- 
gion it is desired to make on the citizens asa whole. 
Thus the rectangular system on which Chicago is 
laid out is frankly accepted and adopted for future 
developments. Tta practical advantages of simpli- 
city and convenience in building are doubtless felt 
to outweigh, on an absolutely level site, any artistic 
defects it may possess, This system is supple- 
mented by good thoroughfares on radial lines, 
and one large encircling boulevard linking up 
the more important inner parks [sea the accom- 
panying pian, fic, 8], <A comprehensive series of 
outer parks following the principal river valleys 
ig also in course of acquisition, and an extensive 
acheme is proposed for the improvement of tho 
water front, 

The Report deals comprehensively with land and 
water transport, and contains numerous sugges- 
tions aiming at the entire remodelling of the pas- 
sanees and eet lines es Sea modifications 
in the present shipping and lighterage mothods. 
All the eduauatinan aehoc these beade e seem to be 
most carefully reasoned out, and bear the impress 


of systematic study. Perhaps the purely mathetic 
ortions of the work appear by comparison to be 
ult with ina more sketchy fashion, but allowance 
must be made for the diftieulty of handling a scheme 
on this gigintic scale in full detail at its earlier 
stages. The more important centres are illustrated 
by sugrestive sketches, which may fairly te re- 
arded as suitable atarting-points for more detailed 


sions. 

The Report closes with a note as to the legal 
powars, which demand extension in some directions, 
and with a brief outline of the financial aspects of 
the case, which conveys the impression that the 
present limited borrowing powers will only admit 
of the suggested improvements heing carried out 


very gradually. 
as H. V. Lancoesraen [F,}. 


A CHAPTER IN EVOLUTION, 

A History of Architectural Development. In three volumes. 
Pol i, Mediaeval, (“ The Architects’ Library" Series.) 
Ay FM. Simpson, Professor of Architecture im the Uni- 
wereity of London, With 257 tlustrafions, Bo. Lond, 
1900. Price De, wet, [Longmans, Green uf (o., Pater- 
hoster Rear, EC.) 

Professor Simpson's Vol. IL. of his History of 
Architectural Development, which has been looked 
forward to with interest since the publication of 
mee ieee Nees ie of oe addition to 
The Architects’ Lil issued by Longmans. The 
volume is entitled Medien "; but underthis title, 
ag the Preface tells us, ecclesiastical architecture 
only is dealt with, secular buildings being barely 
mentioned, Convenience, no danbe. dictates this 
urbitrary limitation in the use of the title—one 
might say this appropriation of the title, for no 
one, of course, knows better than the author how 
unscholarly it would be, viewing the building-work 
of the Middle Ages as a whole, to define Medimval 
Architecture as Church Architecture. ‘T'o trace 
development in one elaas of structures only may 
make for simplification in a complex inguiry, 
erpecially if this class happens to afford a good 
choice of examples; still, it seema a pity, for want 
of a few premonitory words in a handbook for 
students of architecture, to leave more of these 
stuilenta than need be to the chance of growing up 
with tha notion that, in the history of mediwy: 
building-work, it is only the chureb building which 
counts as architecture, The builder's calling is ag 
availnble for secular ng for sacred needy: and it 
rather takes one's breath away to find, in a histary 
of architectural development, the whole of the 
secular building-work, comprising such jtema as the 
castles, the colleges and the town halls, the belfries, 
the houses and the bridges, deliberately left ont 
of awoomnt. So one-sided a view of a creat subject 
is unexpected in a profe complete work of 
reference for architects, even ugh this may not 
claim to be more than an introduction. Thare is 
atill need to teach how much greater a thing even 
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ea church architecture waa medieval architoc- 


The first half of the volume, we are told, treate 
in detail of the parts of churches, the second of the 
thorches themselves. This division of the volume 
into two halves duly appears in the lists of contents 
and of illustrations, but in the text itself no indica- 
tion is given of any such division into Parts. Save 
in a few pages of Introduction, the thread of history 
from the previous volume of this serics is not here 
taken up until chapter ix.; as tho author pute it: 
“a consideration of actual examples follows the 
detailed analysia of their parts. In other worda, the 
grammar of Medimyal Art precedes the compositions 
in it.”" Whatever authority there may be for such 
handling of the subject it has the effect, in this 
ease, of Inverting the due order of things, seeing 
that the work is entitled a history, not 4 grammar, 
and its aim is stated to be to trace the development 
of architeeture through the planning, construction, 
materials, and principles of design of the buildings 
deseribed. It would seam only fair to have let ua 
trace the main story, as told by the planning and 
constructional systema exemplified in the last four- 
toon chapters, before having first to get through the 
detailed analysis of parts and features comprised in 
the earlier chapters, We should then be keeping to 
the course in which the conception and develop- 
ment of the architecture in question has actually 
proceeded ; and this course of evolution cannot be 
pressed upon the attention of the student of archi- 
tecture too early. 

As it is, instead of our finding the compositions 
arranged in continucns, historical sequence with 
those in the previous volume, we have the history 
interrupted by “ chapters of what the author 
calls grammar. himeelf seema to see neces- 
sity for a few words of introduction in chapter i, 
though be confines these to remarks “ regarding the 
sectional ordinances of churches.’" Then, taking 
in order the chapters dealing with parts and features, 
he gives us; in chapter ii., arch development, fol- 
lowed, not by vaulting, ae might be expected, but 
by columns, plers, eaps, and bases in chapter ili, ; 
walls and buttreeses, in chapter iv., lead on to 
development of windows in chapter y.; only then 
comes vaulting in chapter vi., sneceeded by towers 
and spires in chapter vil.; whilst decoration, 
sculpture, and stained glass close the serins in 
chapter vii, After all this we are brought, in 
chapter ix., to the consideration of the devalopment 
of church plan in France and Germany from the 
ninth century onward, at length resuming tho thread 
of the story from Vol. . The development of 
church planning through Germany, France, Italy, 
and more particularly England is pursued in chap- 
ter x. Next come five chapters entitled “ Roman- 
eaque “—in Italy, in Germany, in Southern Franca, 
in England, and in England and Normandy, “ The 
Cathedrals role of Northern France” is the title of 
chapter xvi., and this is followed by five chapters 
on “Gothie Architecture "—in Southern France; 
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in England and Scotland; in Germany, Gelgium: 
and Holland; im Italy, ond in Spain. The final 
chapter, xxil., lands os home again in England, 
to the consideration of our parish churches an 
timber roofs. 

The structural system of the volume being thus 
indicated, it remains to sea how the design works 
out, The book is, at any rate, on an intelligible 
plan, and can be used to teach from, the material 
embodied in it leing arranged in definite order 
available for serious study. Tho writing is un- 
sensational and without embellishments; it is 
neither gushing nor smart, and is not overweighted 
1 too formidable an array of plates and figures. 

he illustrations, which sre clear and workmanlike, 
appear to be introduced simply for the good, old- 
fashioned purpose of elucidating the adjacent text, 
and are mostly arranged in reasonable proximity 
to the references made to them. Without parade 
of information or the least suggestiveness of the 
illustrated catalogue, the book steers fairly clear of 
petty questions of nomenclature that tend rather 
to darken than to enlighten concerning the real 
issues. There is no fine writing or sentiment, no 
undue insistence on fancy names and eateh-words, 
no too obvious attempts to push pet theories, 
Although necessarily a very condensed sketch of 
what was accomplished in the way of church- 
building in Western Christendom through the six 
centuries or so covered, this is a genuine attempt 
to read the history in the fabrics of the buildings 
remaining to. ws, 

* Tha key-note of medieval art is arch constrne- 
tion; without it the large floor-spaces, necessary 
for congregational anid ritual requirements, could 
not have been covered ina sound and satisfactory 
manner," says Professor Simpson ; recollecting next 
moment that timber roofs were employed to some 
extent, especially in England, Germany, and Ital 
—no stall reservation when we come to thin 
shout it, His concluding chapter emphasisea this 
point. Carpentry indeed had its place in medieval 
architecture ; of the English, at any rote, it would 
be hardly an exaggeration to say that they have 
provel themselves o nation of carpenters, From 
before the days of Alfred down to within living 
memory we had built our ships of timber; pee 
well into ‘post-medieval days our houses too, over 
wide tracts of country, were mainly framed in onk, 
The timber-framed roofs of our eborches, our halls, 
and even our barns, remain to be counted amongst 
the achievements of modiwval architecture. As- 
suredly these strike a note in the chorus of mediwval 
art without which the harmony would be in- 
complete, be the keynote what it may be. The 
pe af the arch, varying as time passed, offers 
asubject for the investigator given to classification. 
Of more significance even than the shape af the 
arch was the constructive principle of anbordination 
~he iat circ rin Akeng WAS 50 

roughly worked outin medieval building. This, 
and the consequent membering of capital, pier, and 
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base in alliance with the arch, is clearly described 
and shown in ehapters i. and iil. 

Buttressing, which so largely developed ont of 
the nenessities of vaulting, comes in the book, as 
we have noticed, before vaulting itself, and gets 
classified with walling in chapter iv., in which 
chapter also we find something of plinths, string- 
courses, and parapets. The function of the wall- 
buttress, aga strengthening prop and thrust-resister 
—running up eventually into the pinnacle—is duly 
expounded with illustration in this same chapter ; 
but for the development and function of the flying- 
buttress we are inevitably referred to chapter vi., 
in which vaulting is considered. Thus the dis- 
sociation of arch from vault involves the severance 
also af the two great classes of buttress. Between 
them comes window development in chapter v. 
Herein the steps by which the grouping of window 
openings and wall piercings led up to the complete 
tracericd window—one of the chief glories af 
medimval art—are briefly but clearly set forth, 

Vaulting is described by the suthor as the most 
characteristic trait of medieval architecture, yet it 
is recognised by him as being by no means universal 
in ehureh boilding. In this chapter vi. one of 
ihe most important in the volume, we get a good 
general survey of the vaulting problem as solved in 
the course of centuries by the builders of the Middle 
Ages, Questions which have been the subject of 
rathor recent controversy are touched on—questions 
of still unexhausted interest, and inviting enough 
to anyone with auflicient hardihood to rush in. 
Inseparable from the subject of vaniting is that of 
the introduction of the pointed arch—an old 
building form now put to new purpose by masons 
of inventive mind who found themselves confronted 
by a practical difficulty which they strove bo over- 
come. Supposing these masons could have been told 
that, in consequence of their action, they were there- 
after going to be credited with having led up to a 
change in the very nomenclature to be invented and 
applied by writers of a later day to their building 
work—would not this taking of “but a single 
atep over an invisible lina”—to adopt Profeasor 
Lethaby's happy expression—have struck them asa 
matter too small to stand talking about, too trivial 
to bold the attention of men with work to do? 

The subject of chapter vii.—viz. Towers and 
Spires—is one of unfailing attraction to students 
of medimval architecture; and of this subject the 
chapter affords a fisir sketch, so far ns it ap It 
hardly goes 50 deep as might be wished. The ques- 
tion of the central tower, forinstance, isso intimately 
bound up with that of the croas-planned church, the 
prototype of our mediwval cathedrals and important 
abbey churches, that one would have welcomed some 
more explicit account of the origin and development 
of this feature, the lantern mised aloft over the 
midst of the fabric. For that, however, we have to 
search through the former volume and the later 


chapters of this one. 
San 1. is concluded by chapter viii,, treating of 
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Decoration, by chisel and brush, including inlay, 
moanic, and stained glass: « very wide field in which 
to trace out development from earlier to later forms. 
Yet, without such chapter, a History of Architectural 
Development would sadly lnck finish. Fora perusal 
of this chapter reminds us that the mediwyal 
builders were the inheritors of fine decorative tradi- 
tions—traditions as old as architecture itseli—and 
that our calling-up of the bare forms alone of their 
structures may afford us buta feeble picture of what 
they really made of their works, or meant to make 
of them, the interiors especially. How many o 
great church, for instance, must have beenconceis 
of, from its commencement, as a great decorative. 
scheme, to be realised by brush and chisel in a per- 
manent structure; with the design of which the idea 
ofits decoration,asa vehicleforteaching no leas than 
as a mode of adornment, was indissolubly bound up. 
The remainder of the volume—viz. Part I, 
the history proper, in fourteen chapters—covers the 
development of chureh structures from where the 
subject was left in Volume I. until the end, which, 
in this country, the author appears inclined to put 
at 1 lute date indeed. “In fnet,"' he saya, “ the 
Gothie spirit lingered in eee until—strange 
irony of fate—it was destroyed by the movement in 
favour ofa Gothicrevival”’ Accordingly, 1t seems 
that the next volume, in preparation, entitled 
Renaissance, will come, go to spenk, 05 an overla 
in our island story. Thus must the design wor 
out, of chopping up history of architecture, accord- 
ing to accepted rule, into neat lengths, labelled and 
ranged in certain order under titles and chapter- 
headings. By maintaining under these chapter- 
headines the regulation division in medimval build- 
ing history, between work that is called Romanesque 
and work that is called Gothio, the author helps, in 
effect, still to keep up a verbal barrier erected only 
by nineteenth-century writers of books about the 
work, not bymen whodidit Ibias true, these terms 
are admitted merely in acoordance with convention, 
apparently, since in the very firet chapter we were 
told that “no greater mistake can possibly be mado 
than to suppose that a bard-and-fagt line separates 
Romanesque and Gothie architecture; they are 








not two independent and separnte sb In the 
chapters which deal with the parts of buildings no 


division is made between Romanesque and Gothic, 
because none exista."" Another aurvival from mid- 
nineteenth-century days crops up in due course— 
viz. that remarkable fiction, the so-called Trangi- 
tional Period, which must surely have been designed 
with the object of reconciling architectural book 
readers, brought up on the doctrine of The Periods, 
to the hard fact of masons having chosen to build 
themeelvea round arches and pointed arches in the 
very same piece of work. Transitional, io be sure. 
As though there were anything but transition from 
beginning to end! However, one result of the 
arrangement of the chaptersin Part IL of this book 
is that Early Romanesque in England and Roman- 
eaquée in England and Normandy get completely 
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separated from Gothic architecture in England and 
Scotland, and this last, again, by several chapters, 
from English Parish Churches, This somewhat 
unfortunate decree of ne epee on paper, may 
rather confuse the genoral idea of the history for 
simple-minded inquirers into the facts. After all, 
to an investizator of the facts it really matters 
little by what names building work of the past may 
now be called ; what was the work done, and when 
was it done? are the questions that do matter. 
Familiarity on the part of the student with modern 
nomenclature of work done in the past and actual 
knowledge of the work itself may go together, of 
courae, but they are not inseparable. 

Whether what may be tertned the semi-geo- 
graphical ordering of these chapters on the his- 
tory of mediwval ecclesiastical architecture affords 
quite so true a picture of the subject as a whole 
as could have been given by unfolding the tale 
in eloser chronological sequence, paying less 
strict regard to territorial considerations, may be 
an open question. The continuity of the story, 
at any rate, might have been better (maintained 
in some respects than it has been. Conceivably 
the promise of the title might have been none the 
leas well fulfilled, and a no lesa thorough realisa- 
tion of the unity of the subject have been secured, 
by keeping more to chronology than to geography 
in the grouping of the subject-matter throughout. 
But, to reconeile the conflicting claims of time and 
of locality must be a standing difficulty to the 
writer of history: und maybe it is easier to raise 
a question as to the method employed in a par- 
ticular case than definitely to indicate a better one, 
and say exactly how it might be applied in an 
extended investigation, such as this. 

We do notalways fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the task of obtaining and presenting any clear 
and comprehensive bird's-eye view of a whole 
wide-spread field of architectural development, 
such as this volume comprises, of getting to sea 
the vast, complex movement in its continuity—as 
a pageant—ami of then condensing it all, for 
the enlightenment of students, into a concise 
and tucid narrative, To accomplish thia and to 
ambody in o single volume auch « gurvey of 
moadiaval architecture in Western Europe including 
the British Isles—thongh it be of the chure 
architecture only—is really an immense under- 
taking, calling at once for broad vision and for 
deepinsight ; and Professor Simpson is entitled to 
generous ition from fellow-studentes of archi- 
tecture for this contribution of his to our literature 
on this great rgd yo 

Some points of detail in the book call for notice ; 
mention of o few only must suffice, In England 
the pointed arch waa not used constructionall 
before 1140, we are informed. The truth of th 
statement is subject,as the writer virtually admits, 
to the dating of the Durham nave vault being 
proved to be some ten years later at least than 
anyone has succeeded in proving it. Concerning 


Durham Cathedral we find him peominely inclined 
to commit himself to a rending of work there al 
variance with generally acknowledged authorities 
on thia structure. But good men before him 
have gone astray over Durham, In England, we 
are further told, the art of brickmaking had died 
out since the Roman occapation, and was not 
raintroduced until the fourteenth century. This 
is hard to reconcile with the thirteenth-century 
moulded brickwork at Coggeshall, Essex, to name 
one instance. As an exception to the statament in 
the text that “in Romanesque windows tho lights 
are seldom more than thrice their width in height,” 
the east window lights of Buildwas Abbey Church 
are cited, in a note, as being nine times their width 
in height. The explanation why this is an 
apparent exception is not given—viz. the simple 
one, that these lights were originally in two tiers 
of triplets, centering light over light, and that they 
were subsequently converted into a single tier of 
three tall lights by just cutting out the masonry 
from the silla of the upper triplet down to the 
heads of the lower—evidence of which is quite 
clear in the work, the springing-stones of the lower 
window arches having been left in position. The 
allusion to the churches of Barfreston, Kent, and 
Adel, Yorks, as having been built long before 
St. Bernard became a power, sounds questionable. 
The following appear to have escaped the proof- 
reader, viz. /lamard, Burton-on-Humber, the pre- 
Norman church of St. Martin, of St. Albans and 
Iela do France. 

In this yolume no list is given of books of refer- 
enoe, a8 there was in the last; bot in an Appendix 
we finda Table of IMmonsions of Typical Churches, 
grouped onder various heads to illustrate differences 
in scale and proportion. Whatever may be the 
ae value of such a table, as an aid in tracing 

evelopment, this value would be enhanced not a 
little if there could be added a nee Sear sie list 
showing, a3 nearly as can be determined, the 
chronological placing of the examples. It seems 
rather a eral It thing to be able to read merely the 
lengths and widths and heights of seleoted churches, 
to compare their relative sizes only, without at the 
same time being enabled to compare their relative 

a; which example exceeda which in certain 
dimensions, may be a matter of some consequence ; 
which precedes which in order of execution, may 
be a point of vital import in the history of archi- 
tectural development. 

lt is pleasant and helpful to have all the church 
plans in the book consistently turned in one direc- 
tion—with their east ends to the right hand. One 
could wish that more of these wore shaded, to ex- 
plain structural growth, after the manner of that 
given of Canterbury Cathedral, from Professor 
Willis’s book. To read structural development in 
individual buildings is an early step in’ the study 
of architectural development on a wider scale ; and 
this brings us to a matter that closely touches the 
student of architecture who, not despising book- 
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knowledge, yet tries to read hishistory also from. 
buildi thomselves. Directly he begins to ex- 
amine medimval buildings he finds himself con- 
fronted with the outstanding fact that a very lurge 
proportion of examples have grown into shape, as 
we sea them, by degrees, and through o course of 
time. That is to say, wo frequently do not see the 
buildings as complete designs, but incomplete and 
complicated by expansion—or, perhaps, contraction. 
Their life-history has to be read, Tt is this that 
often renders the study of mediwval architecture 
from actual examples so bewildering to those who 
are uninitiated in the practice of building, and 
puzzling enough even to such students as are able 
fo com id the processes of grafting on to and 
remodelling existing fabrics. References, of course, 
are made in the text to the fact of structural growth 
being evident in many of the examples; but in 
most instances the plans given are printed solid 
black throughout, notwithstanding, The teaching 
value of a plan must be raised by every ndded item 
of information that can be clearly conveyed on it, 
and the indicating of work of various dates in the 
building may prevent misreading and the drawing 
of false deductions. When we note how much 
misconceived desioning of to-day is tracenble to 
misreading of work of the past we cannot overlook 
the importance of trying by all available means to 
secure true reading, if only on this account. 

That some of the plans figured in the book do 
not agree in various particulars with plans of the 
same subjects patie’ elsewhere, may be no reflec- 
tion on those here given. How rarely do published 
plans by different draughtsmen, purporting to 
llnatrate identical buildings, agree in telling quite 
the same story! Nor does this apply only to 
plans. Weatill sadly need to have the majority of 
existing examples of old work faithfully rendered 
for us by authentic seale-drawings, a8 a basis for 
our studies in architectural history, Herein lies 
a field of architectural training, Learning cryatal- 
lised into chapters and paragraphs of text-bools 
can never supply the place of personal investigation 
of actual examples of building-work, in the training 
of architectural students, any more than can the 
study of the best of text-books take the place of 
dissection in another branch of human knowledge. 
Our hope for the future of the study of architectural 
history must mainly lie in the possibility of 
there arising a body of building-students, rightl 
trained in the way to learn by observation sane 
comparison, who, a3 faithful investigators, may he 
able, by means of the searchlight of their ordered 
knowledge and acquired insight, to throw for us 
beams of light on the work of the past, illuminating 
dark parts and places in it, so that we may discern 
and read more and more of whatwas done, getting to 
see the trye course of evolution, and thus attaining 
by deg to an ever-clearor understanding of 
the history of Architectural Development. 

Water Mrninanp [4.] 
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CHRONICLE. 

London County Council Architect's Department. 

Since the duties of the London School Board 
were transferred to the Education Committee of 
the London County Council, the question of re 
organising the work of the Eduestion Architect's 
department has-freqnently been under considern- 
tion by the General Purposes Committee of the 
London County Council. The Committee recently 
reported that, after discussing a motion thata sepa- 
rate architect for educational purposes should be 
appointed, which on being put to the vote was lost, 
they decided that a sub-committee should consider 
the possibility of appointing an architect to dis- 
charge the duties of the Superintending Architect, 
and a separate architect to supervise the Council's 
architectural work. The sub-committee considered 
the matter, and reported that in their opinion 
it would be undesirable that the statutory and 
architectural work should be performed by dif- 
ferent officers, At the request of the sub-com- 
mittes the Superintending Architect prepared a 
report as to the methods by which he would 
undertake the supervision of the Council's educa- 
tional architectural work in addition to his present 
duties. His proposal was to create a section, in the 
charge of an assistant architect, to perform the 
duties before carried ont by the department of the 
Edueation Architect, To this officer the Superin- 
tending Architect would, while not disturbing the 
basis of this organisation, by which ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the efficiency of the work must 
be borne by the head of the department, delegate 
certain work, apart from questions of principle, 
staff, departmental control, uniformity in methods 
of construction, and contingent action with other 
sections of the department. The Superintend- 
ing Architect further stated that it would be his 
nim from the outset to disturb us little as poa- 
sible consistently with efficiency the present organi- 
sation of the Education itect's department, 
ao that the work might ron on without break or 
hindrance. The sub-committes reported that after 
very full consideration they were satisfied that the 
interests of the Council would best bo served hy 
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al 
conforming to the principle which bas before 
voverned the formation of the several departments 
of the Council's service—namely, of allotting to one 
professional department the work which usually 
inlls to that profession. They accordingly recom- 
mended that the educational constructional work 
be placed in charge of the Council's Architect. 
The General Purposes Committee endorsed this 
view, and at the meeting of the London County 
Council Inst Tuesday their recommendation waa 
brought forward that, in view of the retirement of 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, the Eduestion Arehitect, at the 
end of the year, the edacational architectural work 
be placed, as from January 1, 1910, under the 
charge of the Superintending Architect of the 
Council, and that the staff of the Education Archi- 
tect's department be likewise transferred. 

Mr. W. H. Key, Chairman of the Building Sub- 
Committee of the Education Committee, moved as 
an amendment that the recommendation be re- 
ferred back to the General Purposes Committee, 
with instructions, after conference with the Educa- 
tion Committee, to report aa to the appointment 
of one chief officer to have control of the whole of 
the educational architectural work of the Couneil. 
Mr, Key reada manifesto signed by several London 
architects. The document stated that it was most 
undesirable that the structural and statutory archi- 
tectural work of the Council should be carried out 
by one official, and that the evil would be greatly 
agoravated if the structural work of the Education 
Committee were thrown upon the department. 
That view, they believed, was also held by the 
majority of architects who had the future of London 
buildings at heart. The qualities which were re- 
quired for the statutory work were not those which 
should be essential for the official having the de- 
sign of the Council's various buildings under his 
charge, and they believed that the dividing of the 
work of the Council's Architect was the prope: 
solution of the difficulty, The manifesto further 
stated that were not the meeting at which the 

test was to be made so imminent its promoters 
believed that it would have been possible to have 
laid before the Council a formidable petition from 
architects bearing out this view, 

The amendment, after a protracted discussion, 
was defeated by 62 votes to 83, and the General 
Purposes Committee's recommendation waa then 


aoreed to, 


The Proposed “St. Panl's Bridge.” 

The Bridge House Estates Committee of the 
Corporation haye submitted to that body o report 
relating to bridge accommodation in the City. In 
July last the Committes recommended that a new 
bri should be constructed at an estimated cost 
of £1,646,983, and that the gradients of Southwark 
Bridge should be improved. 

After that recommendation the Committees were 
instructed to reconsider the matter and to submit 


a further report. This they have now done, and 
on the question whether a new bridge is wanted 
they quote from the report of the Royal Commission 
on London Traffic, The Commission advocated 
the construction of two main avennes through 
London—one from enst to west, and the other 
from north to south. Such s proposal involved 
the erection of a new bridge. The Bridge House 
Committee suggest the use of the thoroughfare 
leading from the General Post Office to Islington 
and Holloway. 

The Committee, in re-presenting their report on 
the same lines as before, say that the suggested 
new bridge bas been altered so far as the southern 
aide is concerned, This alteration gives a straighter 
approach, but will result in a gradient of 1 in 40 as 
compared with their former plan of 1 in 45, and will 
make it necessary to raise the level of Southwark 
Street. They consider that the schemes which 
they suggest are the best means of dealing with 
the subject, and they are strongly of opinion that 
the Corporation should undertake the construction 
of a bridge out of the Bridge House revenues. 
They recommend the construction of a new bridge 
at a cost of £1,046,9838, and they suggest that 
Southwark Bridge should be reconstructed at a 
cost of £261,000. 

The report is signed by the Chairman (Mr. Deputy 
Algar) and 24 members of the Committee, one of 
whom, however, is opposed to the expenditure on 
the reconstruction of Southwark Bridge. A member 
of the Corporation has given notice of an amend- 
ment to reject that portion of the scheme which 
provides for the erection of a new bridge. 

Tho Southwark Borough Council has decided to 
forward a copy of a report by the town clerk and 
engineer to the Bridge House Estates Committes 
with reference to the erection of the proposed new 
bridge and the widening and improvement of 
Bouthwark Bridge. The report suggested that 
the City Corporation, in making the new road to 
the new bridge, should provide for a widening of 
Union Street, between Great Guildford Street and 
Pepper Street, so as to secure a better approach to 
and from the Parcel Post Office in Orange Street 
to the new road, Also that definite assurances 
should be obtained from the City Corporation that 
the work of widening and improving Southwark 
Bridge would be immoediately proceeded with on 
oe completion of the new bridge and approach 


The London County Council, at their meeting 
last Tuesday, confirmed « preliminary agreement 
which hed bean arrived at between the Local 
Government, Records, and Museums Committee 
of that body and the University and City Associa- 
tion of London (Limited) for the re-erection of the 
fabric of Crosby Hall on Iand adjoining More 
House, Chelsea. The agreement provides thai the 
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Association shall convey to the Council a freehold 
site, and shall enter into a building | t for 
the re-erection of the hall on such site, and for the 
re-erection on the adjoining jand of buildings for 
collegiate purposes. The Council will grant the 
Association « lease of Crosby Hall when re erected 
for 500 years at a ground rent of #1, and will also 
erant less at £140 a year for the same period 
of the adjoining land. The hall will be open free 
to visitors during specified hours daily. Tho Asso- 
ciation, however, will have power to close the hall 
temporarily for the purpose of exhibitions. The 
foundations of the building bave been already laid, 
and it is understood that within two or three weeks 
the actual fabric will be in course of erection, 


The Statutory Examinations. 
Examinations of Candidates for the offices of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
and of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by the Institute pursuant to Statute, took 
place on the 14th and 15th ult. Of the eight 
candidates admitted, the following three passed, 
and have been granted by the Council Certificates 
of Competency to act in the respective offices, viz.:— 
For the Offices of Distric! Surveyor in London, 
Basten Grete [4.1, 18% Eaat Dulwich Grove, Dulwich, 5.5, 
Jows Harrox Mansnaw (4.), 2 Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 
Byilding Surveyor under Local Authorities. 
Redman Gry Kmens (4.), City Architect, Bradford. 


The Times of the 4th inst. publishes the follow- 
ing from Mr. W. D. Carde, F.5.A. [2] -— 

An interesting matter, hitherto of conjecture only, 
but deserving of wider circulation than the colunina of 
the technical journals, has just been finally set at rest 
in connection with the great supporting piors of the 
central tower of Canterbury Cathedral. The late Pro- 
fessor Willis was the firat to suggest that the present 
tower piers—belonging in nppoarance to Archbishop 
Chicheley's work—might possibly enclose within them 
the original Norman tower piers of Lanfranc’s con- 
struction, Some five years ago I gave growunda for a 
more certain belief in this supposition. Conjecture has 
now been made certainty during the progress of the 
important work saat | undertaken als oer the 
somewhat ominows and now quite explicable flasures 
in the piers in question. 

The present piera prove to be a shell of masonry, 
from nine inches to a foot thick, with tho space be- 
tween it and the Norman piers filled up with robbie, 
This rubble seems to be separated from the Norman 
work by a clear space about half an inch wide, as 
though # wooden core had been purposely used round 
the sid pior and withdrawn as the new work went up. 

Tt is obviously impossible to make any extensive 
exploration, but in the small space ex the Norman 
work shows, curiously enough, no sign of whitewash 
or paint. a ete meee 

It is perhaps not generally known that in raising 
the present tower the medieval builders with great 
skill kept the ancient tower in position and wove it in 
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with the new work. At the same time they executed 
the eomewhat surprising feat of raising the level of 
the supporting arches about twenty feet, While some- 
times apt to take undue risks, as in their method of 
constructing these composite piers, their engineering 
akill and daring was by no means contemptible. 

The discovery af these original tower piers of Lan- 
frane, and the recent diselogure of the singularly 
interesting wall paintings, dating from Anselm's time, 
in the ruined Infirmary Chapel, add further interest to 
this remarkable fabric, and may serve to remind the 
faithin) that the Dean and Chapter are still im need of 
many thousands of pounds to make seeure and to hand 
down the Metropolitan Cathedral to succeeding genoe- 
rations, 


Aninteresting report on thefire-resisting qualities 
of reinforced concrete has just been made by an 
adjuster for an insurance agency in Chicago. A 
building of this construction at South Elgin, 
Illinois, used for the manufacture of drugs, was 
recently subjected to such o fire that a total loss 
was claimed. It was contonded by the adjusters 
that the concrete floors and ceiling were not suffi- 
clently damaged to warrant their demolition, but 
the owner claimed that the conerete had been 
weakened by the intense heat, about 60,000 Lb, of 
drugs having been consumed. It waa finally 
decided to test the building by putting a weight of 
400 Tb. to the square foot on the panels, and it was 
agreed that they should be held defective if they 
deflected more than throee-sixteanths of an inch, 
that having been the original test made by the 
architects when the building was turned over to 
the owners, ‘Tesia were made of sight panels 
involved in the fire, and all of them showed con- 
siderably more than three-sixteenths of an inch 
deflection when only 250 1b. to the square foot had 
been placed upon them. The same weight was 
applied to other panels of the building not affected 
by the fire, and the deflection was shown to be less 
than one-tenth of an inch, As ao result of the 
test mw total loss was allowed on aix panels and a 
compromise effected on two panels, It was held 
by the adjusters that had the building been of any 
other construction than concrete it would have 
been totally destroyed on account of the great heat 
engendered by the burning of the drugs and chemi- 
cals. The conclusion reached waa that the weaken- 
ing of the concrete was caused by the expansion 
of the steel reinforcement under the intonze heat, 


The opening meeting of the above Society will 
take place on Thursday, 18th November, at § p.m., 
at tha premises of the Royal Society of Arta 
(18 John Street, Adelphi), whan o brief report of 
the scp of the Society will be presented by 
the Hon. Secretary, and the Inaugural Address wi 
be delivered by Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, 
D.8e., F.B.S5., the first President of the Society. 
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OOMPETITIONS, 
Warrington Elementary School Competition. 


Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects are requested not to take part in the above 


competition. 
By order of the Council, 
lan MacAumsten, Secretary. 
2004 October 190). 


CORRES PON DENCE, 

THE E.LB.A, SCALE OF CHARGES. 
Jotmiat, 25th September, p, 742; 16th October, p. 770.) 
To tha Editor Jourwan B.LB,A.— 

Sim,—Upon this subject I omitted to mention a 
paint not without importance, and which a ato 
have bean omitted also, probably from being over- 
looked, from the Institute Seale of Charges, that of 
a somewhst definite charge or charges for general 
correspondence and interviews. I am not referring 
af course to either correspondence or interviews 
which are necessary to carrying out a certain work, 
and which of course would be included in the Scale 
of Charges incidental to that class of work, but to 
both correspondence and interviews which take 
place over 4 variety of matters in giving advice to 
clients upon building opsrations generally, and to 
which there a be no specific issne, I made tha 
aequaintanes of an architect onve—and, as I am 
writing Impersonally, [will not mentionany names— 
Whowe practice it was to charge five shillings for 
receiving and replying to an ordinary business letter, 
althongh some letters of course might take an hour 
or two to obtain the necessary information and 
a more extensive charge might then ba mado, 
I have forgotten what this man of business usually 
eharged for an interview, but I think it might safely 
and reasonably be based upon a charze of one guinea 
per hour, ao that an ordinary interview of fifteen or 
twenty minutes would be charged at five shillings. 
lt is strange that this aspactofanarchitect's account, 
which looms so largein thatof asalicitor's bill, should 
Pai = ped gee . the £.1.B.A.: butif the 
institute hag the intention of applying to Parliament 
to legalise the charges of siahitscta shan it i# highly 
essential that sey Spon be as clearly defined ay 
possible, As an illustration of this particular point 
a lady client called upon me from the country in 
the early part of the week before Inst and oceupied 
two hours of the day from 12.80 to 2.80 discussing 
a building project, and made another appointment 
for the end of the week, when the heart of another 
day was spent upon the sams project, No definite 
course of action resulting therefrom, what is the 
charge to be? Now as the Institute Seale of Charvos 
does not respond in self-defence, then I think 
judgment must be entered azainst the R.LB.A. 


So that there are at least five important matters 
whieh require defining and clesring up before the 
BR.LB.A. makes any application for additional 

owers : 

1. The charge for works not oxoeeding one 
thousand pounds; for which I have suggested a 
charge of ten per cent, for the first five hundred 

oumds, and seven and a half per cent. for the second 
Ave hundred pounds, and pro rata, 

2, For works exceeding one thousand pounds : 
for the first thousand pounds as above, and for each 
subsequent thousand pounds of outlay six per cent., 
which is in accordance with the American system 
of the charges of architects. 

$. For all structural alterations and additions to 
old buildings a uniform charge of ten per cent. 

4. Working drawings and details, one and o half 
per cont., or pro rata if not complete. 

6, Definite charges for ordinary interviews and 
correspondence other than those referable to one of 
the seale charges. | 

No doubt other matters, like the point brought 
forward by an Associate, require consideration, and 
whon the Scale of Charges comes before the In- 
stitute for disenssion, as it muat, will receive the 
attantion of the Institute. 

The necessity for sub-contrets is too well known 
to call for discussion, and the responsibility should 
be brought right home for good, bad, or indifferent 
work, or for delays in connection therewith, upon 
the shoulders of the sub-eontractor. 

Yours saat 
A Fruiow, 


“THE CHURCH ORGAN” 
Woumxan 1th Oetober, p. T63.] 
1 Camp View, Wimbledon Commem: 17th October. 


‘To the Editor Jounnan B.LB.A.— 


Sin,—Mr. Cliffs condemns.my suggestion for 
a west-and organ and the choir in the nave as 
unpractical. He is possibly not aware that the 
itrangement has much more than my personal 
recommendation to back it. A good many years 
ago ® joint committee of architects and organist 
was formed (I believe at the instigation of the In- 
stitute) to consider and report a4 to the best position 
for the organ in churches, and the Report was in 
favour of the suggestion | have now repeated. ‘That 
Report must exist somewhere in the archives of the 
Tnstitute.* 
sap mecin judge of the effect for himeulf by 


atte service at Lincoln's Inn Chapel, where 
the organ and ehoir are placed in the manner I 


have deacrihed, H. H. Sraraam. 








*“ Heport of the Committee for Architectaral Arrange: 
rere rs Musics! Requirements in Churches," 
fUUNSAL oF Pootrrnmos LLEVA. Yih May 1891. The 
Report also appeared in the several issues of ths Tnstitute 
Kiatewwan from 1695 to 1900.—En, 
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THE SITE OF THE GLOBE THEATRE OF SHAKESPEARE ON 
BANKSIDE AS SHOWN BY MAPS OF THE PERTOD. 
Hy Guonce Husrarp, F.5.A.-| F.), 


VT ts difficult, if mot impossible, to follow the 
| reasoning which is advaneed by various parties 
&. who appear to be anxious to locate the position 
of the Globe Theatre, without more complete 
evidence than has yet been produced, Fiven at 
the risk of making confusion worse confounded, 
I should be glad to pot forward the evidence of 
the maps of the period. It is the contemporary 
evidence which alone has value, and I am anxious 
to confine myself within that limit. 

Tha first point, however, to be settled is—When 
waa the Globe Theatre built? In a eontract, dated 
January 1599, for building the Fortune Theatre, the 
Globe ‘Theatre ia referred to os “the late erected 
playhouse on the Baneke.”* The theatre was 
therefore built shortly before 1599, 

Bir Henry Wotton, writing in 1613, recounts 
that on St. Peter's Day, 29th June, of that year 
“the Globe Theatre was burnt to the ground.” 
Jobn Chamberlain, writing in July 1615, refers “ to 
the burning of the Globe or Play House on Bank- 
aid on St. Peter's Day." This contemporary ovi- 
dence settles the date when the theatra was burnt. 

Taylor, the Water Post, in bis work published 
In 1680 says : 

“ As gold te bether that in fire's tried, 
Bo te the Bankside Globe that late was barn'd." 

It is clear that the Globe was rebuilt on Bank- 
side; but, apart from this, in the Calandar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of James I., 
1619-1625, preserved in the State Department of 
His Majesty's Public Record Office, there is a grant 
dated 27th March 1619 to John Hemmings, Rice 
Burbage, Hen. Gondale, John Lowen, Nick Tooley, 
John Underwood, Nathan Field, Robert Benfield, 
Rob. Gough, Wm. Ecclestone, Riee Robinson and 
Jobn Shanks, and their associates, of license to act 
comedies, tragedies, histories, &c., for the solace 
and pleasure of the King and his subjects at the 
Globe, Bankside, co. Surrey.t From this it is 
clear that the Globe Theatre was rebuilt on Bank- 
Hide some time between 20th June 1015, when the 
theatre was burnt down, ond 27th March 1619, 
when the prant was made to several of Shakespeare's 
nasociates and friends to play in the new theatre. 

Having thus definitely fixed certain dates, it is 
particularly interesting to see what the old maps 
ahow. To my mind they reveal a good deal of 
unwritten history in connection with the pleasure 
resorts on the south side of the Thames, e firat 
map (Hine A), by Ralph Agas (cirea 1560-1570, 

id therefore earlier than the building of the 
first Globe Theatre), shows “the bolle bayting " 
ring; tho bull being baited by a dog may he 

© Grnileman’s Magaeine, Jone 1466, vol, Ixxxvi. p. 118. 
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sain in the ring. ‘This circular “bolle bayting " 
ring stands close behind some houses which front 
upon “The Banck.” Evidently this bull-baiting 
ring stands within its own grounds, and the dog- 
kennels with the dogs dashing out of them may be 
geen on the east and west sides of the plot of 
ground, Lying to the west of the bull-baiting 
ground is a garden with four rectangular ponds, 
and on the east of the bull-baiting ground is a 
narrow garden containing three rectangular ponds. 
On the east of this narrow garden is “the heare 
hayting “ ring, a similar structure to “the bolle 
bayting ring. The plot of ground containing 
the “ beare bayting "’ ring has kennels on its east 


and west sides, from which the dogs are dashing 


out in precisely the same way aa they are doing in 
the bolle bayting"' garden, The“ beare hayting " 
ring stands just behind some small houses fronting 
upon “The Banck.”” Hedges apparently enclose 
the various gardens, Lying to the exst of the 
“beare bayting '’ garden are more small gardens 
attached to some small houses, some of which are 
fronting upon “The Banck" and others fronting 
upon a road which has an open ditch or sawer 
down its centre. <A trea stands on either side of 
this ditch or sewer. 

By reference now to 0, J. Viescher's “View of 
London,” dated 1616 (Illus. 1), it is apparent 
that some important changes have taken place 
within the half-century that has elapsed between 
the ake sits of these two maps. 

The old wooden “bolle bayting"' and * beare 
bayting ’ rings hsve disappeared ; and in the place 
of the circular wood “ bolle bayting " ring an oota- 

structure P rs, which is now called “ The 

fear Gardne.” ia new structure docs actually 

stand on the very site of the “ bolle bayting "’ ring, 

Popular taste may have been in favour of bear baiting 
rather than bull baiting; henee the change. 

Visscher shows on the extreme west the same 
rectangular ponds. The dog-kennela may be seen 
on the west of the bear garden; the narrow garden 
on the east is somewhat hidden in the thick hedgo- 
rows which appear to have grown into large trees 
during the Inet ifty years, To the east of the narrow 
gurden where formerly stood the circular wooden 
“beare bayting ‘ring we now find another ootagonal 
structure, occupying precisely the same site, his 
ovtazonal buildin ing is “The Globe” Theatre, as it 
was rebuilt after the fire in 1615. The evidonceis 
perfectly clear and undeniable. The Globe Theatre 
stood immediately behind the row of houses whigh 
fronted 3 tee Bankside, and upon the very site of 
the old “ beare bayting " ring. 

The ovidence of these maps, though conclusive 
ag if is, may be earried atill further, By refer- 
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THE SITE OF THE GLOBE THEATRE OF SHAKESPEARE ON DANKSIDE 


ence now to Hollar's view of London, dated 1647 
(Illus. OC), further changes have taken place. Both 
the octaronal structures—namely, the Bear Garden 
and the Globe Theatre—have gone. Tho Bear 
Garden bas been reboilt aa a circular structure, and 
lies considerably to the south and slightly to tho 
east of the Globe Theatre. The Globe Theatre also 
has been rebuilt as a circular structure, but i 


riff 


raves. Owine to the increased size of the theatre, it 
seems to encroach almost on to the rear walls of 
the houses of Bankside; but throughout the vari- 
ous changes which are shown by the maps to have 
taken placa on this historical site, 16 18 curious to 
observe that the centre point of each building ap- 
pears to bave remained on the same spot. Ulti- 
mately I hope to he able to show within a few feet 
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maintains its old position, and stands as before 
immediately at the back of the houses which we 
know fronted upon “The Banck,"’ 1c, Bankside. 
It is apparent that this Globe Theatre bas been 
built on a larger scale than its predecessors. It 
atill remaina an hypethral building, though a 
portion is covered by a roof which doubtless pro- 
tected the stage. The stage apparently was on the 
southern side of the theatre, and its roof no doubt 


shaded the eyes of the spectators from the sun's 


where that contre spot was situated. Tho “ Beere 
bayting h.," which has been rebuilt to tha south 
and slightly to the east of the Globe, appeara to be 
Blanding at the corner of a road running parallel 
to the Thames in a westward direction. This road 
ean bardly be any other than “Made Lane” in 
Morden and Lea's Map, 1662 (Illns, Ej). Made 
Tane is now Park Street, of which the word 
“Street " alone appears in the portion hers repro- 
dueed of the Ordnance Survey (Illus, G). The 
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other road to which the “ Beere layting bh.” fronts 
is doubtless the same that Agas and Visecher 
(Ilins, A and G) show with the open ditch or 
sewer down its centre, and which I shall presently 
show to be “ Dank End,” 

To complete the history from the maps. It 
appears from William TF aithorne’s map, 1658 


(Tiina, D), that the Globe Theatre hos been con- 
verted back again into a “ beare garden,”’ and other 
places of amusement have vanizhed from that par- 
ticular locality. 

In Robert Morden and Phil, Lea's Prospect of 
London and Westminster, dated 1682 (Iilns. Ef), 
there is no sign even of the “ Beare Garden.” 
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To determine the position of the Globe Theatre 
on Bankside, reference has been made to the road 
with the open ditch or sewer, shown both in Agas's 
plan of London, 1560-1570/(Tllns. Al, and Visecher's 
view of London, 1616 (Illus. B). 


2o 


appear in Visecher’s view of London, 1616 
(Illus. B), is still standing in Roeque's map ol 
1746 (Illus. F), 

Now that this road in Visecher’s view of London 
is known to be Bank End, it becomes an easy 
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— In Roeque’s plan of London, published in 1746 
(los. F), Bank End stairs leading into the river 
ard shown; the road in question is therefore Bank 
End, from which Bankside is appronched on the 
west aa at present. The open ditch or sewer has 
been closed in, bul one of the two trees which 
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matter to estimate approximately how far west of 
Bank End stood the Globe Theatre. It will be 
seen on Visscher's view of London that the Globo 
Theatre is immediately at the back of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh houses on Bankside, numbering 
the houses from Bank End in a westward direction. 
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The fifth house appears to have about twice the sbont 60 feet south of the fronts of the houses on 


frontage of cither the sixth or seventh house. 
Approximately these frontages appear to be :— 
House No.1. 68 feat. 
: a: ee 
16 4 
« 46 
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166 am 


This shows that the north and south central 
axis of the theatre was about 156 feet west of Bank 
End. Judging from the same map, I estimate that 
the east and west axis of the thentre would be 
about eS feet south of the fronts of the houses on 





keside. 
This estimate that the centre of the theatre is 
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Bankside must be fairly correct, The radius of 
the theatre appears to be about 20 feet, and there 
appears to be a Fb of perhaps 15 feet between 
the theatre and the backs of the houses on Bank- 
aide: the depth of the houses from front to back 
appears to be about 25 feet. This gives a total of 
feet between the fronta of the Bankside houses 
and the cast and west axis, [but this estimated 
distance of GO feet can be checked by estimating 
the frontage of the houses on the west side of Bank 
End. By examining Visscher's map it will be 
sean that there are some four or five houses having 
a total frontage of about 100 feet. On the south 
of these houses it may be seen thot there is a wa: 
or lang, running east and west, leading from Ban 
End to the theatre, which stands somewhat to the 
north of this way or lane. 
These figures cannot be wrong by more than a 
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very few feet in either diraction, and the point of 
intersection of the axes of o circular building must 
determine the centre point of this theatre which 
has a geometrically regular plan. In accordance 
with the foregoing evidence I have plotted the site 
of the Globe Theatre on the Ordnanes Survey mip 
of 1894-96 (las. Gi. This is the latest Ordnance 
survey of this locality, and though some of the 
buildings have heen polled down, and othera 
erected on. Bankside, the frontage line of the now 
buildings bas not been altered. 

The contemporary authors so constantly rafer 
to the theatre as being on Bankside that in all 
probability there must have been an approach to 
the theatre from this roadway. If so it must have 
been through an archway under the Bankside 
houses; but in Visscher's view (IlJos. B) tha 
theatre hides the lower portions of the houses, and 
in conse yusnee it is impossible to speak with any 
assurance. But if a reference ia made to Agas's 
Flan of London (Illng. A) it will be seen that in 
the hous Immediately above the animal anierg- 
ing from the helee there is an archway giving 
access from“ The Banek" to“ Tho Beara bayting ” 
rine. 

Two years ago [earried out some buildings on 
this particular site where the Globo Theatre for- 
merly stood, and I cams across old foundations, 
and I also found a considerable amonnt of pottary. 
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Sots jars ara almost perfect, and with the pottery 
I found some graon glazed tiles with a design in 
hich relief. 

My unele, the late Sir John Evans, the father of 
our ty ald Modalliat, i hie this pottery and the rrean 
glazed tilea, and he at once said thay all belonged 
to the Elizabethan period, and I think that no one 
was better qualified than he to five an opinion, 

The main point, however, that I wish to show is, 
that from a earafol inspaction of the mapa alone it 
19 quite possible to locate definitely the position af 
the Globe Theatra, Ths maps confirm and check 
each other with curious accuracy, and if reliance is 
placed upon them i¢ is impossible to come to any 
otber conclusion than the one I have atiempted to 
expound. 

[t seems to me that the only possible refutation 
of the 4 snclusion ] have draw would he to chal- 
lenge the acouracy of the maps which are publishad 
with this article, and it would be also necessary to 
disprove the accuracy and relinbility of others to 
which no reference has been mada, 

My thanks ara dus to the Topographical § wieby 
for their kind parmiasion in allowing the raprodue- 
tion of some of the maps, and to the staff of the 


Guildhall Library for having bronght under my 


notics the writings of contemporary authors 
who have referred to tha Globa Theatre on Bank- 
side. 
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MINUTES. I, 

At the Firat General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Bession 
1000-10, held Monday, iat November 1000, at 4.40 r.u.— 
Present: Mr, Ernest George, Prevident, in the Chair; 
63 Fellows (inelading 18 members of the Council), 44 Asso- 
cintes {including 4 tembers of the Couneil), 5 Hon. Aseo- 
tiates, and nomerous visitors, the Minutes of the Husinnes 


Meeting of the 7th Jone and the Special Meeting of the 
10th Agguat were taken as read and signed as corrett. 

The Hon, Secretary, Mr, Henry T. Haro, announced the 
decease of the following members: Nathan Solomon 
Josoph [4. 1863, F. 1590), Frederick Hyde Pownall [4. 
1857, F. 1860), Henry Stock [F. 1685), Don José Urioste ¥ 
Velada [Hfow. Corr. M. Madrid, 14415), Frederick Hor 
Williams [(4,1878),John Wornham Penfold (4. 1860, 
1881], John’ Architiald Campbell [F. 1906}, William Owen 
rd. 1879), Henry Hall (4, 1881, F. 1874), Auguste Choisy 
(fon, Corr. M. Paris, 1289, Royal Gold Medailist LMM’, 
and Charles Follen McKim (Hon. Corr, A New Tork, 
ftoyal Crold Medallis! 1903). | 

Making special reference to M. Auguste Choisy and Mr. 
Charles F. MeKim, Mr. Hare anid their names were know 
throughout the profession in all partsof the world, and the 
feeling: would be chared by overy member of the Institute 
thet the profession had suffered a very great loss by the 
death of theee distinguished members. : : 

The following candidates for membership, foun by the 
Connell to be eligible and quolified seeording to the 
Charter and By-laws, were nominated for election—vix, : 
As FELLOWS _s Henry Ascough Chapman [Asavetate 
1805) (Deeds); liom Curtis Green [Aseociale TMM): 
Arthur Benison Hubbaeck [Associate 1005) (Belangor, Malay 
States}; Richard Henry Weymouth "eegrnantg Las”. 
As ASSOCIATES (77)": Perey ‘idawell Adams [Proba- 
tiener 1000, Student 1900) (Bournemouth) ; Herbert Cooper 
Anderson [Probationer 1698, Student 1904) (Heywood, 
Lanes.): William Charles Anteliffe [Special Hxamina- 
fiow}; Benjamin Vincent Bartholomew | Probationer LM, 
Staden? 1000): Williem Bell (Probationgr 1005, Student 
1907) (Dundee); Alan Binning | Probationer 1902, Student 
1005]: Henry Boddington, jun. M.A.Oxon [Probafioner 
1905, Siedent 1006): Albert Henry Boss [Probationer 14, 
Stautent 1007); Frederick Henry Hragier | Profationer 1904, 
Siudené 1000) (Altrinelum); Christopher Bristow [Proba- 
Horner 1904, Student 1005)+ Wilfred James Brongh [Pro- 
bofioner 1902, Student 1904); Peter Caminesky [Proba- 
Hener O08, Student 1006) (Manchester); Herbert Carnelley 
[Prehationer 1901, Strident 1004); Charles Denny Carus 
Wilson (Prohitioner LMM, Student 1908); William D'Aroy 
Catheart | Prehationsr 1006, Stiedent 1008) 5 Gitbert Seott 
Cockrill (Prohotiowr 1001, Student 1906) (Great Yar- 
mouth); Harry Courtenay Constantine |Protationer 16, 
Student 1907); Vincent Corbet Cook (Probationer 1806, 
Sinden? 1000] (Wolverhampton); Claude Russell Corfield 
'Probationer 1902, Student 1005) (Birminghsm); John 
Lave Seaton Dehli [Probationer 1001, Student 1002); 
William Franele Dickinson |Profationer 1002, Sin dent 
1004); Edwin James Dod (“Probationer 1901, Student 
1003) (liverpool); Albert Tionel Edwards [Probationer 
1006, Sivdeat 2007); Alfred Hewlett Edwards [Pro 
fatimer 1901, Stwteni 1907); James Straten Ferrier 
(Probitioner 1908, Studen¢ 1907) (Edinburgh); George 
Edmonds Fitzgerald {Profationer 1005, Studend 1906) 
(Cape Town, $.A.); Herbert Sidney Fleming [Proda- 
tiomer 1904, Student 1900); Churles Alfred Geen [Special 
Examination); dames Grieve (Probationer 1M, Student 
1006, Qualified Jone 108) (Liverpool); Roginald Fowler 
Gutteridge [Prodationer 1401, Stwient 1904) (South. 





* Except where otherwise ciated all the candidates pugsed 
bie qualifying Examination im June last. 


[@ Nor, 1900 


menpvOn 4 Frederic William Hagel [Probationer 1906, 
Studend 1907); William Haigh Harral [Probationer 1008, 
Student 1905, Colonial Examination 1904) (Adelaide, 5. 
Australia); David Harvey [Probationer 1903, Student 1908) 
(Holl); Holand Hota [Probationer 1906, Studen{ 1907] 
(Simla, N.W. Indian}; John. Weston Jarvie [Probadioner 
1900, Student 1901) ; John Mansell Jenkinson | Probationer 
1890, Sindent 1005) (Sheffield); Alfred Romeo La Gerche 
‘Colonial Kcominetion 1908) (Melbourne) ; William Kaula 
[Prohationer 1905, Student 107); Herbert Kenohingtan 
[Snecial Examination); William Henry wept FEapatee 
fiomer 1RAY, Sindent 1007 | (Northampton); Thomas tot 
Luak [Special Eramination] (Dunedin, New math 
Archibald John MeLean [(Probationer 1004, Studont 1907] 
(Montreal); Charles Stanbury Madele: LPrubationer 1904 
Student 1006) (Birmingham) ; John Thomas Mair | Spectat 
Exowination) (Wellington, 8.2.) Frangis Joho McCullum 
Maxwell [Protationer 1905, Student 1906) (Cape Town, 
Cape Colony); Wiltrid Law Mellor [Proéationer 1002, 
Student 1004) (Manchester); Cecil Broadbent Metcalfe 
(Profationer UM, Student 1905] (Bradford); George 
Arthur Mitehell [Special Examination) ; Herbert William 
Mole [Protadioner 104, Student 1907) (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne); Ernest Edmond Morgan [Probationer 1905, Student 
1008) (Swansea); Henry Seton Morr ib wn Aramina- 
lion}; Ernest Seott Petch [Probationer 1001, Student 1905) 
(Searborongh); Harel Milbarn Patt (Probationer 102, 
Student 1005) (Brighton); Hobert Pierce [Probationer 
1904, Studené 1901): Ernest Marston Powers [Colonial 
Examination 1908) (Melbourne); William Sydney Purehon 
(frobationer 1905, Student 1007) (Sheffield); Sydney 
Herbert Rainforth (Prohationer 1894, Student 1901] (Lin- 
coin); Charles Holland Roce [Probationer 1904, Student 
1900): Hugh Alexander Rosa | Probationer 1004, Student 
1007]; Harold Selwood Sawyer (Probationer L000, Student 
104) (Kent); Henry Edward Sescombe [Probationer 
1000, Studen? 1004]; Joseph Seddon [Probationer 1006, 
Student 1907]; Henry Percival Shapland [Probationer 
1906, Student 1907]; Cecil Hamilton Simpson | Probationer 
1904, Siudent 19065); Frederick Radford Smith [Special 
Frominalion); Douglas William Stewart [Probaftour 
Lot, Student 1007); William Watt Tasker | Probationer 
1003, Student 1907) (Neweastle-on-Tyne); Albert Turnbull 
CProhationer LM, Sfaadent 1006] chien a ney Unwin 
[Prohationer 1000, Student 1004) (Wigan); George Vey, jun. 
(Probationar 1907, Siadent 1908); Herbert Waller [Special 
Ezamination] (Simla, Panjanh); Herbert Gordon Warlow 
[Probation 1902, Student L905) ; John Donglas Dickson 
Watt [Probationer 1002, Student 19Mf) (Falkirk, N.H.); 
Geoffrey Hyde Williame ‘Profationer 1R08, Strcdemt Ld) 
(Windeor}: John Bertram Wills (Probationer 1002, Siudent 
194) (Bristal); George Christaphor Wingrove | Probation 
1904, Student 1906) (Shanghai, Chinaj:; John Girtrig 
Young | Prohationer 1908, Student 1005) (Edinburgh). As 
HON. ASSOCIATE; Frederick William Pomeroy, ATLA. 

The Secretary read the names of the cand who 
had pacsed the October Statatory Examinations held by 
the Institute under the London Building Act. 

The President delivered the Orestya Animes of the 
Seseion, and at the conolosion thereof invested Dr. Arthur 
John Evans, F.B.S,, with the Hoya! Gold Medal awarded 
him in recognition of the sarvices he bas rendered the 
history of architecture by hia distinguished work of ox- 
opr Evan poor he Mecti sry 

Dr. Evans having given the Meeting a somimary, illna- 
trated by lantern-slides, of a Paper he is preparing for the 
Institute on * The Palace of Knossos a9 & Sanctuary ani 
the ‘Miniature’ Frescoes,” a vole of thanks, moved by 
Dr. George Macmillan, and seoonded by Mr. George 
Hobbard, F.5.A. [F.], staal pasaed to the Preeident ani to 


ir then closed, and the Movting separated 








af 10.45 0, 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY: OPENING ADDRESS 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, 
Manchester Society of Architects, 


The opening meeting of the Session of this 


Scciety was held on the 18th October, whon the 
following Address was delivered by Mr. P, 5. 
Worthington, M.A.Oxon. (F.], President :— 

GENTLEMES,— To-night you place me in the full 
dignity of the Presidential Chair, and I wish to 
thank you for the honour that you have done me in 
electing me your President. 1 feel that it is indeed 
a creat honour as it ia aleo a great responsibility, 
and it is with a full knowledge of this responsi- 
bility and of the difficulty of worthily succeeding 
many able Prosidents that I say that [ willdo my 
utmost to further the interests of this Society and 
its members, and spare no time or trouble in tha 
conduct of its business. 

We are all critics, and criticiam is easier than 
achievement. It is obviously right that we should 
be critics, provided that we do not stop there, 
because genuine and thoughtful criticism implies 
some sort of standard or ideal; but one of tho 
truest conditions of just criticiam is sympathy, and 
it is, I think, Professor Reginald Blomfield who 
says, in effect, that before you can justly criticise a 
building or any work of art you must realise for 
yourself the temperament and limitations of the 
artist. You will none theless place the work in its 
had niche, but you will not necessarily mete out 

lame for failure of full attainment. 

We, na a Society, pay vieits to buildings of man 
kinds, We criticise freely among ourselves and 
learn a good deal of what to do and what to avoid. 
Have we possessed oursalyes of those facultios 
which Lord Morley in his addresa to the University 
the other day put in the forefront of the character- 
istica of a true education—the faculty of sifting 
evidence and of knowing how far circumstances 
limit the application of abstract principles ? 

One has sometimes come away from a building 
feeling oncharitablo, and at the same time wonder- 


ing whether judgement has been fair, ond what. 


particular sort of mess one would have made of it 
oneself, considering obvious conditions and limit- 
ations, Are we ever satisfied? Do we ever find 
the Ideal ? 

The absolute iden] is a conception so cin fale 
to rasp, 80 elusive of the highest human endeavour 
receding further the higher we mount, that wo can 
only express ourselves in a loose way when we 
come to discussa working philosophy, And there- 
fore when I speak of “ Ideals” instead of “the 
Ideal” you will understand what I mean. Evory 
man must build up hia own ideals, and, for practi- 
cal purposes, wea must take life nol so much as 
dominated by one fixed and absolute ideal, as by a 
number of ident which, taken together, form a goal 
towards which the struggle is being made, a goal 
which varies with the mental and moral standpoint 
of the individual, and which alters not only in the 
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exporience of the individual but of the community. 
The ideal attained to-day ia only the jumping-off 

oint of to-morrow as Facrenas knowledge and 
neigh’ open up fresh gonla for which to strive, It 
is finely put that Alberti and Peruzzi were men 
“ever memorable because their intellectual horizon 
lny far away among the great spaces of the ideal," 
And so it must be with any great artist, He climbs 
on heights that the ordinary man can never roach 
and can hardly realise. All that can be done is to 
follow ag near as may be. 

The attitude of the architect is (or should be) 
ominently that of the idealist, and depends upon 
many things—upon accidenta of country, sur- 
roundings, birth, education, association, and upon 
the use to which his character and breadth of ont- 
lrok éanable him to pout his natural gifts, To 
maintain ideals is not always easy in practice, and 
it is essential to distinguish principles and ideals 
fom mere matters of personal preference and from 
mere catchwords of fashion. 

If you asked me tu name tha most important 
function of a Society like ours, I should say that 
it was to raise the ideals of the profession to higher 
levels year by year—ideals of art, of professional 
practice, wth a ipa andecommon help, I believe 
that the Mi uest has had, and will have, a 
most important t in this way, and that moot- 
ing and diseussion on all these subjects in these 
rooms is invaluable, and to be sl and used by 
every moamber of the Society as largely as possible. 
“Work of each for wanl of all” is an excellant 
maotio. 

The very fact that you have o Council anda 
large number of Committees constantly givin 
their time and work—and the demand on bo 
grows greater every year—ia evidence of the facet 
that, at any rate, a considerable number are willing 
to further the ends of the Society. A good deal of 
thie work is of a diffieult and delicate nature. Take, 
for instance, that connected with competitions, 
Now, Ido not defend the competitive system, For 
the most part it seams bad and wasteful. Ido not 
think that it is advantageous to the public, and in 
nine cases out of ten it is clearly dezrnding to 
architecture, for the best architecture has seldom a 
look-in in a competition. On the other hand, if 
architecta can persuade themselves that the result 
justifies the devotion of brains, money, and time, 
they will of course continue to compete, and the 
only thing to do is to see that the conditions under 
which competitions ara held are fair to all eon- 
cerned, that the promoters get the best result, and 
that architects are not exploited. I have competed 
often enouch, won sometimes and lost often, I 
know that it ia only a considerable success that 
justifies the waste of losses, and believe, too, that 
most winning designs would have been batter if 
worked out in consultation rither then in com- 
petition. | 
Though, occasionally, we find that want of intel- 
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ligence and fairness characterisas the action of 
promoters, the preparstion of bad conditions is 
generally due to want of knowledge, and in the 


majority of cases, when attention has been drawn 
by the Competitions Committee to defective or un- 


reasonable conditions of competition, the promoters 
have accepted help from the Committee as cour- 
toously and readily as it was offered ; and as ona act 
of conditions is often taken from another (where an 
assessor has not been appointed, as he should be, 
hefora the conditions are drawn up), progress haa, I 
believe, been made in this respect in the district in 
which we represent the Royal Institute. If con- 
ditions are unfair or unreasonable, I believe that 
mombers will gladly abide by the decision of the 
Committee. Our Committee has been In commu- 
nication with that of the Liverpool Society with a 
view to drawing up a model set of conditions which 
may be of advantage to promoters and competitors 
alike, for it seems obvious that mutual confidence 
batween promoters and competitors is the first 
essential to the suceess of a competition. 

But « fairly regulated competition of brains, bad 
though I think that is, ia as light to darkness 
compared with competition in terms of which we 
occasionally hear. Such competitions this Society 
steadily sets its face against, and you will probably 
agree with me that the following extract trom the 
Manchester Guardian, which I take the liberty of 

noting in fall, puts the point forcibl nnd clearly, 
Gobstitute “architect " for “ teacher,” and “archi- 
tecture" for “education,” and nothing further 
need be said, except to point out that if an Edu- 
sation Authority, or anyone else, institute scales of 
their own which are considered unfair and unpro- 
fessional, they are limiting ability in their com- 
petitions and damaging their cause a9 much aba if 
they were offering improper remuneration to their 





“dn Advertisement for Teachers, 

In this week’s Athenaeum the Cambridgeshire Eduea- 
tion Commitioe advertises two vacant sage Ta in # 
secondary school under its control. The mil vert 
otherwise quite normal, has one feature which we trast, 
for the it of English secondary education, is unique. 
No salary ia announceil, but applicants are naked to ctute 
the salary required, The inevitable inference from this is 
that the Zdacation Committee has not fixed upon a salary 
which it thinks adequate for the work, but is practically 
ia applicanta to compete against one another in a 
kind of Dutch nuctlon.. To such a course there are very 
weighty educational objections. When the salary is not 
fined, the standard of efficiency is not fixed; for the first 
effect of fixing a salary in edacational as in other work is 
to indicate roughly the manner of man who is wanted anil 
for whor it is worth while to apply. Setting applicants 
competing against one another, not on the basis of their 
technical qualification, but on the basis of their willing- 
ness to take the ng on at the Jowest rode, suggests that 
the Cambridgeshire Education Committer has # much 
greater respect for what it no doubt ells * economy " than 
for the efficient conduct of its schools. Can) Spee ee 
with the equipment of knowledge and ekill and xoal, | 
necessary for good teaching work, to enter inton competi- 
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tion which is an insult to any good eraftsman's pride? Of 
course the Cambridgeshire Education Committee did not 
mean to insult anybody, but, nevertheless, it has treated 
the teaching profession as no builder would dare to trent 
a bricklayer. This kind of heedlesanzss points toa lnck of 
reverance for education, which is the secret of the lament- 
able condition of the English sehool system.” 


The question of competitions is one of the many 
in which a Society like ours can bring influence to 
Personal intercourse is a strong bond, and it has 
aware been a tradition of this Society that in cases 
f difficulty or doubt the advice of one member was 
at the disposal of another. One is indebted one- 
self for many a conversation which has cleared up 
a difficulty, and the more experienced members of 
the Society are, am sure, always ready to place their 
help at the disposal of the less experienced, and the 
more intimate intercourse between members since 
the bequest of Mr. Mills enabled us to have rooms 
of our own has made this mutual help all the easter. 
T was reminded the other day of the kindly assist- 
ance that Mr. John Holden was always ready to 
give. He was ready with sound advice for anyone 
who sought it, and [ doubtif anyone was ever more 
honoured in this way than our late President. For 
acon says that “the greatest trust between man 
and man is the trust of giving counsel,” 
The eee an will, I hope, become incrans- 
ingly useful, and we owe « debt of gratitude to Mr, 
Sellers for having designed us o delightful range 
of book-shelves in which the books are now re- 
arranged and easy of access. The Bociety ought 
to spend more on books, and I wish we could see 
the library endowed with a regular income for tho 
purchase of books as chances arise, 

Thus mutual help to promote the welfare of our 
Society, and the honour and efficiency of the 
profession, is one of the ideals that T should like to 
remind you of. 

Can we architects say that, on the whole, we 
have, for the last century, had any common ideals, 
I will not say as to design, but as to the principles 
of architecture? If not, where does the blame lis, 
and are we in a better or worse respect in this 
matter than other countries? We might concede 
that France and America are abead of us—certain] 
in monumental works of civic architecture. Witt 
other countries Tdo not think that we need fear 
comparison on the whole, while in domestie and 
ecclesiastical buildings perhaps we lead. 

Ti is instructive to hear what people have to say 
nhout themselves, and I translate from a Frene 
critic writing in the Ninefeenth Century. Hesays:— 

“ Our modern architecture is hideous and absurd. 
To see the sail proof of this one has only to wander 
apse tho reins of Paris and summon courage 

examine the more recent building 
horreur | een onl 

“Old houses remain. Modest though they be 
and impaired by time and restorations, they ye, 
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a kindly look, an air of good taste, and reasoned and 


charming simplicity. Fewer and fewer are leit. Our 


architecta are in a hurry to destroy them all. I 
quite understand why—they hate these witnesses 
of the cultured past. 

“Only look at the facades that are built to-day, 
They sare horrible, and the essence of unrenson. 
Ornament devoid of delicacy and real elegance is 
plastered on a frame which is no frame, mere masa, 
eccentric without humour.” 

The French hyperbole does not translate well, 
and in English may produce an exaggerated impres- 
sion, and | do not think that the accusation isa true 
one, There is muchfine contemporary work in Paris, 
and, even where parts of buildings are more like a 
tit-eaten cheese than masonry, there is oftenin them 
a certain distinction and the evidences of past tra- 
dition. In France they have never lost their tra- 
dition with its educative influences, and there ia that 
hard, firm, architectural feeling for the designing 
of masonry that we seo in work of the Italian Re- 
naigeance, In Mngland our irreparable loss has been 
the breaking with our great tradition. Since we let 
it slip from our grasp English architects have been 
at the mercy of enthusiasms and fashions; one 
experiment in style has succeeded another, and the 
nncompromising and reasoned principles of all great 
architecture have been neglected for more pictu- 
resque and amiable qualities, and, while in the pro- 
cess we have scented & large number of examples 
with essential character, we have lost power over 
the more important and monumental work, a power, 
however, which I believe we are now regaining. 

The Venerable Bede tells ns of the conversion 
of King Edwin to Christianity; how he held a 
council at which Coifi, the chief priest, addressed 
the king: “The religion which we have hitherto 
professed has, as far as I can learn, no virtue in 
it. For "—and note the reasoning—" none of 
your people has applied himself more diligently to 
the worship of the gods than I, and yet there aro 
many who receive greater favours from you and 
are more preferred than I." On these grounds he 
recommended a change of religion just to see if 
he couldn't do better for himself under a new 
than under the old régime, and I don't know that 
architects have had any better reasons for many 
of their experiments in style. 

Is the time yet past when a sketching expedi- 
tion will determine these experiments fcr a time, 
just ad m Second tour will give another bias, or 
when we shuffle from one Shibboleth to another, and 
cover our Gothic wolf-hide with e Renaissance sheep- 
skin that we may the more easily catch an unwary 
assedeor? And if this is true, is it not due to 
want of that balance which a true architectural 
education gives, and to the competitive system, 
with ite resulting etrogele to do something 
individual, something that is supposed to be 
different or better than, anything done before? 

The only justification for departure from the 





canons of known great and good architecture is 
the condition of success, of succeeding in doing 
something better and greater. This presupposes 
genius of the highest order, but for the ordinary 
man education is the only safegiard. And may 
we not congratulate ourselves thet we have already 
realised, just as it is being slowly realised in 
national life, that education is the one foundation 
upon which to build ? 

The education of an architect is a long one, 
and the ordinary pupilage in an office must be 
supplemented by a great deal of personal work 
entirely outside its routine. That work may be 
left to personal enthusiasm and luck, or it may 
be properly directed in an architectural school, or 
supplemented by partial education at technical 
schools, or lectures, or art classes. But some 
means of education are now usually within the 
reach of most students, at any rate of those living 
in centres of populaticn, where a very large pro- 
portion of the architectural work of the country 1s 
carried on, and where men can meet together, and 
ei pees will find vent, and mind react upon 
mind, 

But, whether education is self or school acquired, 
its real quality must be the same in any case, and 
it is on this real quality that I would insist, 
rather than on the false ideal which measures 
education by the amount of technical information 
amassed, The training of the mind to use that 
information is the real test of education, and to 
quote Lord Morley again—for I do not think that 
we can hear it too oiten—* the power acquired of 
sifting evidence, and of judging how far circum- 
stances limit the application of abstract principles, 
and how far circumstances transform principles, 
exeellent in certain respects and certain places, 
into irrelevant catchwords."" Those words seem to 
me aba Ga smo to us 05 & profession. 

A writerin the QGuarterly Review enys, speaking 
of another subject than architecture: “ First, as 
children or barbarians, we are formalisia and 
traditionalists ; later comes personal experience ; 
finally reflection on experience and tradition, and 
their rational combination and justification.” Is 
not this equally true of our own art? And does 
not the “rational combination and justification of 
tradition and personal experience" express very 
accurately the end of all education and practice 
in architecture? 

This mental, intellectual, and understanding 
element is of much more importance than excel- 
lence of technique. A great mind or a mind 
grenily trained may not be asscciated with great 
crafismanship. One often feels that this is true, 
for instance, in Romanesque work or early Gothic, 
(rt Renniseance. The actual acme of a style is 
almcst invariably the work of mind rather than 
hand, “a tendency towards the impression of an 


order, a sanity, a Ere tion in all work, which 
shall reflect the inward order of human reason,” 
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Walter Pater says in speaking of the Eginetan 
Marbles -— “ For as art which has pa its prime 
has sometimes the charm of an absolute refinement 
in taste and workmanship, so immature art alao 
has its own attractiveness in the naiveté, the fresh- 
ness of spirit, which finds power and interest in 
simple motives of feeling, and in the freshness of 
hand, which has a sense of enjoyment in mechanical 
processes still performed unmechanically in the 
spending of care and intelligence on avery touch.” 
There is something, too, of the same feeling when 
Browning makes Andrea del Sart> exclaim : 

That arm is wrongly put—and there — 

A fault to rat taig ¢ drawing's hea 

Tia body, #0 bo speak: ita soul is right, 

He means right—that, a child may understand, 
Still, whatan arm! and I eould walter it : 

But all the play, the insight and the streteh— 
Ont of me, out of met 


5o technical execallence is nol all. Knowledge 
isnotall, The important thing is the mind thai 
directa them, and who have no goniue must 
patiently seek the power to direct, ond noble 
methoda of thought are only the quality of those 
who have made for themselves a very wide and true 
education; for we are not talking cant when we say 
to ourselves that the practice of architecture in tts 
highest form—and it is no use talking of anything 
else—oaxacts the richest combination of power a 
knowledge. And if ao, we come back to the propo- 
sition that education is no} technical cramming, but 
that liberal training which gives the widest under- 
standing and the largest @ 


Great strides have been made of late years in 
opportunities for architectural training, but the stu- 
dent must till seek the wider education of which 
I speak for himself, ond it rests with him. Uni- 
versities are one after another opening architectural 
schools, and J cannot but help hoping that st some 
time in the future » university training will be not 
only avnilable for but obligatory on every architect. 
In the meantime we accept gratefully what we can 
got, and it is the part of this Society toadvance the 
cause of education in every possible way. It ts an 
ideal that we should set before ourselves; the more 
we get, the more we shall want, and we can help one 
another by reading and talking, and stimulating 
enthusiasm. It is no use telling me that I am 
talking ona plane that is inepeneests to the work 
that most of us have to do. I do not beliave you 
even if you cite purely commercial work, We have 
abundant evidence that work of any class that you 
Hike to name may be done well or badly, in an edu- 
eated or uneducated, an architectural or an unarchi- 
tectural manner. Ido not say that your type can 
be that of the Stroxzi or the Farnese, It will be 
th | suited to modern requirements and domestic 
conditions, but it need not be bad, ignorant, or un- 
architectural. 

Wa may none of us ever build « cathedral or a 
city hall, but there ig no resson why we should 
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deliberately train our minds to build cottages. 
Studies from old buildings are not or should not be 
made that they may be produced from a drawer and 
transferred to paper as occasion demands, but that 
the results of study, always stored in the back 
of the mind, may insensibly influence the designer 
and impress a character on his work, based on the 
principles that he has gained by observation. 

While principles are the common heritage of all 
great art in all times and all countries, ic 
methods of thonght and expression have always 
obtained locally, onl muzt necessarily do so 
until religion, character, and education are merged 
in one great common civilisation, and we have o 
larger share of sun, and Italy of rain. It was 
disregard of this that did so much injury to English 
architecture in the latter half of the ast century. 
The world is becoming more and more cosmopoli- 
tan, and its treasures lie open to us through travel 
or books; but, after all, a nation must have lost its 
true instinet for art if it allows itself to be carried 
away, 03 it was by oven so wise a teacher as Ruskin, 
into sketchbook architecture, and have lost its 
virility if it surrenders its conscience to the keeping 
of an alien culture, unless, on the top, it can build 
up @ really national art, 

The building-up of styles essentially local, though 
based upon generally prevailing ideas, forms intdeed 
a great part of the history of architecture, and is 
nowhere more fully illustrated than in our own 
cornerof the world ; and to realise that modern world 
politics and world culture have not changed the 
conditions, we have only to go to America for an 
instance of what we spoke of before as the “ rational 
combination and justification of tradition and per- 
sonal experience.” America went to Paris for her 
training, and on the basis of tradition and broad 
scholarly education she has already erected the 
ye pea pocmge of a fine national architecture, 

One of the moat notable additions to our libraries 
Within the Inst two years is «a book addressed to 
students, the influence of which hag already been 
great, hat wo find in its author a strong advocate 
for broad and scholarly work is only another Way 
of saying that his book is a plea for broader and 
more sor aay Mah ds, for a broadening of the basis 
of education, for the recognition of fixed principles 
for the creation of more spacious times and of larger 
te MP esctkel wrsiainicer outs that I heard 
¥ Freslevani eatehword." The M drag tea 
series Of lectures to students, advice to tham as to 
methods of sindy, and an appeal to an ideal of 
roason, scholarship, and imagination, and to the 
highest instincts of the architect. But wa must also 
remem ber that breadth and scholarahip of treat- 
ment 18 not necessarily confined to work of a par- 
ticular character; for a man with £30,000 or 
£10,000 to spend on house, to treat it as a glori- 
ies en is disproportionate and absurd, but the 

* part of that amount, conversely, will not admit 


of much grand manner, Distinction and breadth 
and beauty of simple detail, however, it will admit 
of, and the majority of us must not lose touch with 
the necessities of everyday life, 

Now with regard to the practical opportunities 
of education, especially with regard to our own case. 

The importance of the subject has been recognised 
by the Universities of Cambridge, London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, all of which 
have architectural schools. In addition, Liverpool 
now has made an important departure in its School 
of Town Planning and Civic Design, and the Archi- 
tectural Association have an excellent curriculum, 
The Institute has not been idle, and bas taken a lead 
in organisation and co-ordination: but from the 
nature of its composition, and the fact that it is an 
txamining and not » teaching body, it docs not 
come into close touch with its students. Inamaller 
Societies like our own, the position is less august 
but more human, and we do come into closer rela- 
tionship, so that we should be able to advise and help 
our students, though, owing to excellent opportuni- 
ties afforded by the University and the Municipality, 
we have not the same incentive to do actual teaching 
as have some other provincial Societies whose koon- 
nessa in the matter of education is great. But any- 
thing that we asa Society can do to forward the work 
of the Manchester School of Architecture ahould be 
—and think that I may say shall be—done, There 
must be many pupils in offices in our district who 
ought, if ea to be taking degrees at the Uni- 
versity, and it is to be hoped that both parents and 
masters will recognise this, and that members of 
thia Society and pupils will make enquiries and 
consider the practicability of the combination of a 
University course with pupilage in an office, which 
is of necessity fudinpeswable. 

The University does not stand still, This year 
new buildings have made more class and tutorial 
work possible, and it is the combination of the tutor 
with the lecturer that seems to me to be the busia 
of sound teaching in bringing to bear that elament 
of personal interest and relationship in which the 
lectura room is inevitably wanting. The new 
syllabus of the school shows how well it is now 
: 4 : od, not only for a University training 
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the help of those for whom a degres 
course is out of the question. One thing 
remains to be done, if not by the University 
itself, then by some sympathiser from outside: I 
mean the endowment of an annual echolarship 
or scholarships which shall ensure to one or, if 
ponsinle, more students a enfficiontly long time in 
italy or elsewhere to atudy at firat hand the build- 
ings which they know ag examples in the schools. 
Such an endowment would not only be in itself o 
grout advantage, but would naturally add attraction 
to the school, 
Well, then, in this matter we have another ideal 
to keep before us—the ideal of broad and thorough 
eduecation—and it almos{ seems a corollary that 
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nobody without a sufficient education should be 
allowed to exercise his falenis on bricks and mortar. 
I can see no substantial benefit to the architectural 
profession in registration per se. I can see a great 
benefit, not only to the profession, but also to the 
country in o really adequate pledge of competency 
from the man who is to follow a complex an 
difficult calling. 

You will remember the reply of the Pope to those 
who sought to punish Benvenuto Cellini for an 
outrageous murder in tha streets of Rome ; “I must 
inform you that men like Benvenuto... are 
not bound by the laws.” §o it is argued to-day; 
you cannot ask a genins to ait down to an exami- 
nation, much less to sit down to a viva: he is not 
bound by the ordinary rules. I doubt if any man 
with the brains to do great work and to carry 
un architectural practice could fail to pass an ex- 
amination; I doubt if any of the great masters of 
the past could not have dona it with the greatest 
ease. Genius might say, “I won't be bothered,” 
Tt might say “1 defy you to test art by examina- 
tion.” The first answer should be inadmissible, 
and in the second we will entirely agree; I think 
that we shall say that we will not ottempt it, 
and thatall that we can do is to see that the average 
man whom the Institute would admit to practise 
has been trained as an architect, and not, possibly, 
as a jerrybuilder, and thank the goda if hey aad 
us an artist. 

Moreover, it is quite conceivable that examina- 
tions should not necessarily be the entire test, or 
under some cirenmetances the teat at all. Work 
done in the quiet of the schools might well count 
for something, and many modifications of the 
present examination system might be made go ag 
to ensure a truer test of edneation than that of 
cease and pr ahah information. 

big no part of my purpose to suggest ideala in 
design or to antern se * a criticiam of. Soler atreet 
architecture, but I think that we must confess that 
In no gape in the world are the streets of great 
towns so dull and wanting in dignity of planning 
and design as they are in thia country. The sub- 
ject of civie design has only just bezun to be con- 
sidered bere—very late in the day—and it ia Likely 
to be as important from the architect's point of 
view as it is vital from that of the community, In 
the study of this cpt 3 a Society like ours should 
take a leading and educating sa and we, like the 
Royal Institute, have our Town Planning Com- 
mittee, whieh hes already dona a considerable 
amount S P dips and is preparing to do more 
in spite of the present nncertanty with regard to 
the Town Planning Bill. r 

We may take it that, if our great industrial com- 
munities are i live the lives which human nature 
demands, existing arrangements will need to be 
bettered and very serious and weighty considera- 
tion given to future developments. Apart from 








absolute necessity, from the standpoint of national 
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health in larga centres of population, why should 
building estates and extensions to towns be charac- 
terised by want of thought and haphazard dulness, 
which is bound to degenerate still further into the 
elumdom of the future ? 

If there is one district in the world in which thia 
subject needs taking up, it is in that surrounding 
the city of which we aro most of us citizens, and 
citizens who should be possessed of special know- 
ledge, Manchester is the metropolis of m district 
with an enormous population. Realise to yourselves 
ite relationship towards the towne thatring it round, 


and you cannot fail to realise also the magnitude of 


the problem that presents itself. Manchester itself 
is ugly; its smaller neighbours have more concen- 
trated ugliness and eqtalor, Year by year the in- 
tervening spaces are closing up without any revard 
to the ultimate end, Tha development is taking 
place under by-lawa which, so far as they 20, ensure 
a certain sanitary standard in the individual house, 
but there is no power to enforce any regard to the 
health and convenience of the population as a whole, 
or permit povsibilities of—-1 will not aay artistic, 
but reasonably attractive surroundings, And it 
seams almost inevitable that unless the various 
nuthorities take some sort of action within their 
own boundaries, and in co-operation with their 
neighbours, the whole of South Lancashire and 
parte of North Cheshire must in time become 
one enormous town without proper lungs, with 
enfeebled brain and pulse, overgrown, nunwisldy, of 
unspeakable dulness. You can see it going on 
under your Own oyes. 

How is this difficulty to be met, and how can 
architects help? I sea no way except mecting it 
fairly and squarely, while fully realising the mugni- 
tude of the task, just as it has been mot in other 
countries ; and although we are well acquainted with 
the methods adopted in Continental or American 
towns, you may be interested to hear shortly some 
of the impressions made on me during a visit to 
soins towns in France and Germany. 

Now the architect is naturally more interested 
in the fine and monumental lay-out of a town, in 
that, for instance, of which the Place dela Concorde 
is the centre, or of the Plnce Stanislaus at Nancy, 
than in smaller questions of housing. Such thing 
are monumental and appeal ae a question of stndy 
to the bigger ambitions of his life, Butjustas an 
education in architecture should be on broad lines, 
so should that of the town planner be ; and though 
he studies these monuments with enthusiasm, he 


will bo Seger to adapt himself to the lines of his 
more probable occupation, and, while levels and 


gradients are mostly questions of engineering, the 
architect trained to see opportunities and to exercise 
hia imagination will be an invaluable if not indis- 
pensible ally in er ae that amenity which every 
town may demand. The town plans in Germany 
are almost always prepared by or submitted to 
architects who are suthorities on the subject, 
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and if not by an architect alone, by architect 
and engmeer in consultation. It has been 
realised that medern opporiunities are not often 
those which were offered to Haussmann or Heré, 
but nevertheless the resulta achieved are ex- 
tremely good, Difficult problems, such og that 
of Stuttgart, are admirably met, and lessons have 
been learnt from failure. The planning in some 
towns was done on too generous a scale, where 
the width of the street and size of the open spaces 
raised the price of land to such a height that great 
barrack buildings were the result, as, for instances, 
in Berlin. 

The architect must make up his mind there- 
fore to study the practical problems of traffic, of 
population to ares, of access of sun nnd air, and 
all the other considerations that affect a town 
plan; and though he must, if he wishes to desl 
with large schemes, a8 opportunity arises, have 
trained his imagination to the picturing of great 
spaces and vistas, and their setting with buildings, 
trees and statues, hie ability should also be at the 
disposal of municipalities or housing reformers 
in their more practical schemes for development. 
And I believe that his help may be very real, 
and that Socicties like ours, through their Council 
or Town Planning Committee, may very properly 
elaim to be heard in consultation when any question 
of town planning is raised, and do much in the 
formation of public opinion on the subject. 

The visit of which I spoke jnst now was alto- 
gother of great interest, and owing to the iispioes 
under whieh I travelled I was able to see the work- 
ing of their system in Germany ina way which 
would be difficult for the individual traveller, nnd 10 
enjoy the extreme courtesy and hospitality of the 
municipalities that we visited. Ido not propose to 
give you any account of it all, but ruther to describe 
to you briefly the method of development in ona 
town, and, na a preliminary, to remark that it was 
method rather than performance with which I, 
personally, was impressed. 

A town plan is the rule in Germany. A plan of 
town extension, and often a large model, is pre- 
pared showing the ronda, open apices, and generg| 
arrangements sufficient to carry over, Bay, thirty 
years. Most towns hold land, some do not, but in 
either case a definite land policy is adopted and 
carried through over m period of years. This is 
possible owing to the continuity of municipal 
abana at the head A pote is the Ober- 

ergermetster, a po it official, combini 
x niche ee the offices of our mayor and town 
clerk. I understand that in some towns he ig 
appointed for a probationary term of three 6 years, 
und that if this is successful his appointment ig 
puget - life, it in some cases this is not 
$0, ond the term is shorter. In any case a palic 
once adopted 18 final, and its euniage ie Tinh esee 
is remarkable, 


The building: policy is to my mind not always 
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so admirable, and I think that we need not fear com- 
parison citheras to design or cost. Accurate figures 
are difficult to get at, and one never can be sure 
that & comparison is quite fair; but when wa worked 
out the cost of artisans’ houses built by ono muni- 
cipality it seemed to be about Sd, per cuhia foot, 
I do not think either that there is anything very 
wonderful about this town planning, beyond its 
extreme thoroughness, Much of it is, of course, 
experimental, but it seemed to me that with a com- 
petent architect and engineer equally good results 
might be obtained here. At Stuttgart, the town 
plan of which some hera may know, the difficulties 
of the plan were really its opportunities + and while 
the hilly sites haye been dealt with in a very com- 
petent and common-sense way, thore seemed—so far 
a3 T could judge from the plan itself and from a 
drive over a large part of it in execution—to be no 
superiiuity of genius or imagination, 
ut perhaps the most interesting insictht that 
one got into the inner working of town planning 
was al the picturesque town af Ulm,on the Danube, 
a town famous throughout Germany for the pro- 
greasivoness of its town planning and land p iny 
under its Oberbuergermoister Otte yon Wagner, 
We studied the town plan, and drove all over the 
ground and saw the buildings, and learned how the 
poy of the municipality was to own land, build 
houses, and sell them with the right of ropurchase 
and conditions preventing gale for speculation pur- 
poses. In five years they have made a profit of 
£250,000 in buying and leasing. They bought 
fram the Government the fortifications which 
hemmed them in, and have sold a considerable part 
for double the price paid, and have filled in the moat, 
where they are making roads and gardens, and 
the belt of wood that, for defensive 
purposes, enclosed them. Outside these lines the 
town plan has been formed, Inside they treat their 
fawn with keen conservatism, and Any necessary 
alteration is most carefully studied, 

By the invitation of the City Architect wa went 
to his offiea at the Rathhaus. Here were hung 
prints and ores showing old buildings in the 
town at various dates: illustrations, for instance, 
of the Rathhaus, from which it had heen restored ; 
there were picturea of buildings that had bean 
necessarily removed, oils or water colours ot 
considerable merit, but most interesting of all 
Were # series of studies for a new brides across 
the Danube and the lay-out and buildings thnt 
were to form the entranca to New Ulm, the 
suburb on the ESC) array bank of the river, There 
Were many trial plans, elevations and sections, 

nd a large number of delightful perspective 
studies of the bridge and buildings, carefully 
drawn first in pencil on brown paper and then 
effectively completed in charcoal with white 
lights showing the entrance to tho suburb, with 
buildings nearer or further apart, higher or lower 
with varying skylines, or with arcades along theriver 





front. Then, again, there were buildings with the 
lower story treated as an open arcade, and in one 
the streets bifurcated from the “ place" bayond the 
bridge: in another the line of the bridge was carried 
on with a straight street, and so on. I eannot 
remember all the variations and details, but what 
impressed itself on my mind waa the immense 
care and thought that was taken before any move 
was made, and that this should all ba done in an 
office at the Town Hall. Under such conditions 
town planning should be a success. + 

A story heard at Ulm sounded almost inersdible 
ta one hatling from this part of the globe, but the 
evidence was circumstantial enough, and] saw the 
house in question, whose owner in his architectural 
efforts had outraged the taste of his fallow towns. 
men and their pride in their city, 1 was explained 
to him that it would not do, and that, in particular, 
& new roof and — other small Pensa = oh 
be the least that could be expected of n respectable 
citizen, The munitipality offered him #150 
towards his expenses, and the pressure of public 
opinion wes such that, with this small help, he 
remodelled his house, and now, if not a great work, 
it takes its place more or less modestly among its 
picturesque surroundings on the wall overlool ing 
the Danmbe. 

Tree-planted streets are regarded as essential 
on the Continent, and even if, unfortunately, we 
have not the same necessity for their shade in this 
country, that is no reason why wa should not avail 
ourselves of the colour and refreshment that they 
offer. Main tree-planted avenues should be esaen- 
tinl, Might we not maken small beginning? There 
aré trees which would grow better in Whitworth 
Park thon many that are planted there, and with 
better affect. if in Whitworth Park, why not at 
All Saints and in other parts of Oxford Road? And 
if thera why not in ti Square, or round Bt, 
Anne’s,or the Cathedral? I can imagine a fine effect 
of pollard plane trees round a monumental building 
on the Infirmary zite. 

Our Corporation have been most careful in re- 
taining and protecting trees where roads have bean 
widened, and where the roadmaker would have found 
it better to his taste to clear them away, For this 
we are grateful. Will not they plant and try what 
may be done ? 

Indealing with these great and pressing problema 
of town planning the Germans have, more than any 
other nation, undoubtedly set themselyas & very 
high ideal of civie duty and responsibility, and if 
there is something lacking on the wathetie side, 
competency and thoroughness exhibit themselves 
overywhere. Economic and social problems aré 
not comparnble there and here, and in reality our 
task is 4 much heavier ono than theirs; but we, On 
our part, may do something by realising the re- 
sponaibility of our ganeration and by applying our 
brains to m problem that, somehow. or another, 
must be solved. 


$i 
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The Manchester Sovicty's Kalendar for 1909-10, 
So isened, reflects the Society's numerons anid steadily 
increasing activities. Annexed to the Council's Annnal 
Report are the Reports of the various Conunitteea— 
Edneation in Architecture, SR eT at 
Practies, House, Studentsa’, Town Planning Bill, and 
Summer Visita, The aggregate membership at the 
Jast count was 205, an inerense of cight on the year. 
Generally the review af the year's work is very satis- 
factory. The Students’ Committee, however, express 
disappointment that eo few students avail themselves 
of the advantages the Society offers, and regrets 
are aleo expressed that there should be eo little coumpe- 
tition for the Society's prizes. Tho Town Planning 
Committee, of which Mr. Paul Ogden | F.) is Chairman, 
has collected information on tts subject from various 
sources at homme and abroad, and has been engaged 
upon o suggestive plan for dealing with the develop. 
ment of « portion of the Manchester suburban areas, 
The Council has given serious consideration to the 
action of members of the Society who submit designs 
in architectural competitions when the conditions of 
such competitions have been segs at ble by the 
Council; and on thé instructions of the General Kody 
the following By-law has heen passed: vin.“ A member 
shall be considered to have failed in the observance of 
a lawful regulation of the Society, or of a lawful regula- 
tion, by-law, or order of the Council, within the mean: 
ing of Article 61 of the Articles of Association, and 
shall be liable to the penalties thercin stated, if he 
shall submit, either dircetly or indirceily, a design im 
any architectural competition the conditions of which 
are unsatisfactory to the Couneil and of whioh notice 
has been given to the members by the Secretary.” 
The Council's protest against designs for new schools 
being prepared by officials in the drawing office of the 
Manchester Education Committee has already been 
noted here, and their lotter of remonstrance will be 
found in the last volume of the Jounxar, p. 448. The 
Socicty’s arrangements for the new Session include 
the following :—Oct, 27, Paper by Mr. Roger Oldham, 
“Thonghts on a Holiday"; Nov. 10, “ Practical and 
Theoretical Training,” by Mr. R. W. Sehultx; Nov. 24, 
“Ancient Lights,” by Mr. P. M. Oliver, B.A.; Dee. 5, 
“ Workmanship," by Mr. Henry Wilson; Jan. 1, 
“Conerete nnd Concrete Teste," by Mr. A. E. Cor- 
bett [4.); Jan. 26, “Truro,” by Professor 8. H. Capper, 
M.A. [A4.]; Feb. 0, “Town Planning,” by Professor 
5. DD. A (F.]; Feb. 28," Dranghtemanship,” by 
Mr, Pau! Waterhouse, M.A. [J?.]; March 9, Discussion 
of Students’ Drawings; March 16, * English Castle- 
Building,” by Mr. J. T. Halliday [4.}. 


The following are the arrangomenta for the Ordinary 
Meetings of the Association this Bession :—Noy. 10, 
ing Addresa by Mr. G.'T. Brown [.), President; 

Dee. B, nh by Mr. John W. Simpson [#.]; Jan. 12, 
Paper by Mr. Frank W. Bich [F.); Feb, 1, Paper by 
Mr. George Hubbard, F.8.A. [F.); March 2, Paper by 
Mr. Joseph Oawald [F.]; March 16, Anntal Meeting. 
—Students’ Meetings: Nov, 17, Paper by Mr. J. G. 
Smith on “Portland Cement Manufacture and Test- 
ing": Dee. 15, Paper by Mr. E. Stevenson“ Renaissance 
Architecture"; Jan. 10, Paper by Mr. 5. Ash on “A 
Holiday in Belgium”; Feb. 16, Notes by Mr. W. 

a" 


Mer 
Milburn, jun., on “ Continental Hospital 
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Mr. Aleide Chanssé, Hon. Secretary of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, sends an account of 
the proceedings at the Second General Annual Assembly 
af that body held at Toronto on the 5th and 6th of inst 
month, The convention was representative of the 
strongest interesta of the profession throughout the 


conntry, the important aims of the Association 
and the good work it is daing in regard to the eleva- 
tion of the architect's status received a very gratify- 


ing and encouraging impetus. The session was given 
over almost entirely to the discussion of the high 
which were had in view in the formation 
of the Institute. The proposed federation of the 
various architectural bodies was considered, and the 
following resolutions -—1l. The conference re- 
eognises the necessity of the Royal Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada oa a representative Canadian body ; 
2. Tho Royal Institute is of opinion that the architects 
of each provinces should be organised in a Provincial 
Association, and that in the provinces where there is 
no Provincial Association the membera of the Royal 
Institute in euch provinces be urged to take steps 
towards the formation of auch an Association; 3, That 
candidates for election to the Royal Institute, if living 
ina provines where there iv a Provineial Assoviation 
of Architecta, should, before being admitted to the 
Royal Institute, become members of the Provincial 
Association. 

In a discussion upon the possibility of o mational 
atatus for architects, Mr. H. B. Gordon, of Toronto, 
pointed out that while waiting for such sintus to be 
recognised and established by law there was a field of 
activity along voluntary lines—(1l) seoking to secure 
from all the architects of Canada an adherence to aw 
uniform code of professionnl ethics; (2) seeking to 
secure a uniform and high standard of architectural 
education in all the provinces of Canada; (3) seeking 
to seeure a tniform tariff of fees, and anniform under- 
standing of the relationships that should exist between 
the i, thitect and his client. When they had pro- 
gressed along these lines, and bad lifted and unified 
the profeesion throughout Canada, the public and the 
Government would be eo educated on the question 
that there would be no difficulty in securing all the 
neceseary legislation desired. Mr, J. P. Hynes, of 
Toronte, urged that the facilities for architectural edu- 
cation in the provincial university should be second to 
none; the profession would never obtain a stntus before 
the public until they had an established stetua ns an 
adequately trained and properly odnented body. . 

At the quet on the following day the tonat of the 
Royal Institute of Hritish Architects, proposed by the 
Chairman, was responded to by Mr. F. 8, Baker |¥'.!, 
and the need for more adequate facilities for archi- 
tectural education was driven home by a later spenker, 
Mr. John Lyle. He elaimed that the profession had 
not received proper considerntion at the fiands of either 
the Government or the University authorities: and 
further urged the necessity for training the public to a 
higher opinion ands more serious consideration of the 
architectural profession, The qualifiewtions required in 
an architect were ne high an in any of the other trained 
professions. A Chairof Architecture was badly needed 
inthe University of Toronto, and public opinion ahonld 
be fostered in favour of its establishment, . 

_ Mr. A. F. Dunlop, of Montreal, has been re-elected 
President of the Royal Canadian Institute. | 
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THE PLANNING AND LAYING-OUTT OF PUBLIC PLACES. 
By H. Ixteo Trees [A.|, Godwin Bursar 1906, 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th November 1909. 


public spaces were read in this room by Mr. John W. Simpson and Professor Beresford 
Pite.* The papers, as the writers said, were intended to touch only upon the fringe 
of the subject and to mduece further investigation. 

Mr. Simpson outlined in his paper some of the lessons to be learnt from a study of classic 
and medimval places ; the value of grouping buildings around well-deiined centres, and also that 
of grouping these centres themsvlves ; the importance of arranging streets to enter at the angles 
instead of in the centre of a place; the suitable enclosure of the place on all sides, &c. These 
and many other lessons are equally applicable to any form of place in the present day. But 
while we do well to take to heart these lessons from the past, we must beware that we are 
not led to imitate too blindly the planning of places adapted to requirements having little in 
common with modern traffic demands. The advent of the newspaper may be said to have 
abolished the principal reason for which the medimval public place existed—namely, to hear and 
discuss the news of the day, and listen to the reading of publie proclamations. In like 
uianner since the gorgeous ecclesiastical ceremonies of the Medimval and Renaissanes Church are 
things of the past, the great church places have no longer the same raison d'élre. 

Tre will not permit of my attempting to sketch the historical evolution of public places 
in the past, and moreover this part of the subject has been dealt with in Mr. Simpson's 
interesting paper to which T have already referred. Neither am I able to deal this evening 
with the planning of public parks and larger areas, but I propose to contine myself to what is 
perhaps the more strictly architectural side of the subject and to consider the planning of poblic 
places from a modern point of view. 

A demand has arisen for new types of public places for t t ehall effectively 
receive awl distribute streams of vehicles with safety to pedestrians for monumental arid 


S OMI five vears ago two papers of considerable mterest on the planning of cities and 
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garden places that shall show to the best advantage the imildings that surround them, and 
ior places that shall be useful at the same time for military parades, exhibitions or sporting 
purposes, sanded or turfed and surrounded by trees, such as the Champ de Mars. 

Aviation is making rapid strides, and, as M. Hémard has recently pomted out, the necessity 
for trial grounds and alighting places will soon make itself felt. I hope that I may not be 
considered too visionary in suggesting that the day may be not far distant when Hyde Park 
‘tself will furnish the site for a new form of place, the aviation place, with gigantic sheds able 
to accommodate a fleet of dirigibles. 

But to reatum from these flights of fancy to solid ground, let us consider some of the 
more important lessons that may be learnt from a study of town planning in the past. I think 
that one of the first is the value of grouping buildings round definite and fitting centres. Bir 
Christopher Wren strongly emphasised the importance of this in making his plan for the 
rebuilding of London. He placed a spacious rond-point at Ludgate Circus from whieh 
eight streets were to radiate, triangular space opening up the fine vista of St. Panl’s 
Cathedral, a monumental place at the Royal Exchange, together with five other controlling 
places at important traffic junctions. 

In classic cities the Agora and the Forum invariably formed fitting centres for the grouping 
of the principal public buildings, and in medi@val towns we always find the public places 
dominated by some great church or public building. The “Grande Place ” at Krussels, with 
its Hétel de Ville, the Market Place at Ypres, dominated by the glorious Cloth Hall, and the 
“Place Verte” beneath the spire of Antwerp Cathedral are all mstances in point. 

In replanning Paris Baron Houssmann and his successors fully realised that more depended 
upon the placing of structures than upon the structures themselves, for a noble building 
amongst mean and ugly surroundings is worthless in any scheme of town planning. Public 
buildings, standing as they do for the whole community, should represent its loftiest aims, its 
noblest sentiments, and its highest ideals. Paris has perhaps the most glorious civic centre 
in the world in the combination of the Louvre and the Tuileries gardens. 

In the United States, starting with the examples of Washington ani Cleveland, the town 
planners within the last decade seem to have realised how grand the effect of buildings arranged 
in a stately manner may be, and that the advantages to be gained by grouping public edifices 
are not only esthetic but also tend to convenience and to simplicity of administration and 
maintenance. Numerous cities are now engaged im formulating plans for civie centres on the 
lines of Washington and Cleveland, where they seem at last to realise how much of the effect 
of important buildings is lost when they are seattered indiscriminately about the town, as 
is the ease with the finest public buildings of London, almost without exception. 

The principal civie centre should naturally be oceupied by Government or municipal 
buildings. But as a city grows the necessity will naturally arise for the creation of many 
subsidiary centres or focal points connected by thoroughfares and scattered about as dictated 
by the topography. In this country opportunities for the creation of large civic centres are not 
likely to occur often, yet each year the growth of our suburbs creates the need for secondary 
subsidiary centres which require quite as skilful handling as the larger ones. Even the smallest 
public buildings may be so grouped as to harmonise and help one another both by colour 
and seale. As an illustration of what | mean I would draw your attention to a scheme put 
forward by Herr Karl Henrici [fig. 1] for providing a series of such focal poimts in the suburbs of 
Munich. It seams to me that in dealing with the future expansion of London it would be hard 
to find a more suitably model or one demanding less drastic alterations to existing streats Ries 
such a scheme as this. | 

In London we have, | fear, too often lost sight of the importance of enclosure to a 
public place. Hyde Park Corner, for example, would he much finer to my mind if tho five 
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broad roads that enter it could be arranged to converge towards a large semicircular architec- 
tural place. 

This sense of enclosure need not necessarily be obtained by means of architecture - 
often a fine effect may he made at very small expense by the skilful planting of trees: but where 
planting is substi- — , 
luted for architec- es a ins 
ture it should be of 
as formal a charac- 
ter as possible, In 
order to further 
obtam the offect 
of oneclosure, the 
streets opening into 
the place should be 
as far as possible 
so planned that & 
vista is avoided 
and that the eye 
travels over the 
open space and 
rests on one of the 
boundary walls. 
We realise the lack 
of this desired 
effect in Piccadilly 
and Oxford Circus, 
where the sense of 
enclosure is entirely 
loat, first hy the 
dtreets being taken 
straight through the place, and secondly by the large proportion of circumferences given 
up to the street openings. | 

Sitte and other writers have often insisted upon the importance of preserving and even 
creating an irregularity m public places, anid although anything like » studied irregularity is 
hardly likely to be a suecess, much might be said against the folly of striving after a perfectly 
regular and symmetrical effect in places, even where they are surrounded by classic buildings. 
The Roman Forum should teach us this. The irregularities of ancient places (more noticeable 
on paper than in reality) proceed from their development, and generally from practical causes, 
The eye is always inclined to overlook the less apparent irregularities, and fails to estimate 
ingles aright, though it readily appreciates the correctness of regular forme. 

The public places of a modern city may be considered from three wide aspicts—traftic, 
business, und ornament, In England the possibilities of treating traffic places as a means of 
properly intercepting and distributing traffic currents have not yet been fully realised, and jt 
has genorally been considered sufficient to place a few “ islands ” at those points where pedestrian 
traffic seemed to demand them. 7 

The seeond class, viz. business places, includes those various types of place whose principal 
object is to facilitate the trangaction of business, such as the market-place and the farage place 
in front of railway stations or similar points. 

Ornamental plaees include all those laid out solely with the object of adding beauty to the 
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surroundings without any regard to traffic, We do not, of course, mean to imply that a trafhe 

pluce may not be also a beantiful spot. : | | ett 
Architectural places include those which are designed to set off the surrounding arehi- 

tecture to its beat advantage. | 

— It frequently happens shut the fulfilment of two or more different purposes 1s attaimed tf 

one public place, as in the Place de la Concorde, Paris, which 14 both th trate and an ornamentia : 

place, and also in some of the Parisian ronds-points, which, besides recerving and distnbuting 
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the traffic. are adorned with gardens, monuments, und founteins. The Place de l'Etoile is a 
combination of a traffie and an architectural place. 


TRAFFIC PLACES, 


The ideal form of town plan is the one in which the smallest number of trattic places occur, 
and it certainly does not add to the ease with which traffe circulates if it is continually being 
obstructed by a large namber of streams converging to one point. But as we eannot do Away 
with such places and must perforce regard them as a necessary evil, it only remains to guard 
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against the formation of useless traffic areas, and in planning such places to take the greatest 
care, first to estimate the volume and direction of the traffic, and then to regulate it by the 
disposition of the islands, whether they be the mere oval-shaped refuge or the more ambitious 
garden or monumental plot. For practical reasons it is desirable that the various lines of 
traffic should not intersect one another at one point, and where this is likely to be the case this 
point should be chosen for 4 pavement or grass plot, High monuments, or any objects likely to 
impede the drivers’ view, are to be avoided in such a position. | 

A very favourite form of traffic place in modern continental cities is the rond-powt or 
cirens, upon which the thoroughfares converge like the spokes of a wheel, It has been much 
used where new quarters have to be united to old ones by thoroughfares, and its fullest develop- 
ment has been reached in such examples as the Place de I'Etoile and the Plice de la Nation 
in Paris, planned at the western and eastern extremities of the city. Both were laid out as 
partof the scheme for,dealing with the traffie of Paris, and also for the necessity under the Second 
Empire to faeilitate the 
proper surveillance of the 
streets against riots. The 
Taco de 1 Kitoile has a total 
width of 200 vards hetween 
the buildings, the eentral 
circular roailway having & 
width of thirty yards. In 
the midst of the place rises 
the magnificent Are de 
Triomphe ereoted by Napo- 
leon in 1806, from which 
radiate twelve important 
thoroughfares, varying in 
wilth from the Avenue 
des Champs Elyades, ) feet 
wide, to the Avenue de Téna, 
which is only 45 feet wide. 
In addition to the footpath 


E F ; ju. I.—s00G ESTE TRAFFIC PLACE AT JUNCTION (F WELLISGTON STHEPET AST) THE STRASD, 
there is a broad gravelled ms SHOWING APPLICATION OF GYRATOMT RY=TIEM, 





space planted with trees. | 

The surrounding buildings are of one uniform atyle of architecture, which by a special ordinance 
of the city can never be changed. An interesting feature of the Place de IE. toile is the outside 
ring of side streets, designed to relieve the traffic and to give additional access to the large blocks 
of buildings surrounding the place. Where the rond-point 1s of so large diameter as in this case, 
it is a conveniont form for the traftie place; but where the diameter is smaller, and insufficient 
to allow for the seeondury relieving street, the form can hardly be recommended. The circular 
enclosing line then becomes inconvenient for buildings, vehicles moving to one point interfere with 
each other, anid pedestrian trafic must either cross the whole Apo! between the moving vehicles 
or take a cirouitous route on the footways round the place, unless there be a central island 
and subsidiary side ones. This brings us to the consideration of an ingenious arrangement 
known as gyratory regulation, first proposed by Mr. Holroyd Smith some few years ago. For 
reasons which I confess T am unable to understand the system does not meet with the approval 
of the powers that be. M. Hénard, who has strongly advocated the system in Paris, lays down 
the rule that the width of thecireular roadway should be one quarter of the total widths of 
the streets entering the place, Iventure to make a suggestion showing the gyratory principle 
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FI. ¢—TERIGS FOR A TAFE PLACE, 


applied to what is one of the most important traffic crossings of London—the junction of the 
Strand with Wellineton Street [fig. 3), where the loss involved by trafic being held ap 13 said to 
amount to over 7,000. a yoar, In this case it would be necessary to acquire property at three 
of the corner plots. I have indicated underground passages for pedestrians, but although they 
have been acopted in several congested pomts of London and Paris, the system has } at to 7" 
proved a success; they do not seem to be much nsed when provided, as apparently the mere 
fact of having to go down a stair keeps the majority of passengers on the surface, 
It is often impossible to avoid four or 
iris wit. a aL ee ‘al five streets converging. Where this happens, 
Teh instead of directing them towards a central 
Yaw point, it is better to form an oblong or an 
olliptieal place, both of which forma are 
preferable for dividing the circulation of 





Le y trafic. The Place de la hepublique, Paria. 
ar i oa 18 & good example of an oblong traffic place - 
ee, | ee hemes Hn MeBSUres about 825 yards by 130 bet HPT) 
eo] on, rt the buildings, with seven main thorough- 
Ey | fares entering, three at one nd, two at the 
ba ee ey other, and one at each of the long sides. The 
a | whole of the centre ot the place [5 occupied 
Le ma ff 7 i broad Promenaite with a fine central 

fy | | lontinent, two fountains, and double 


rows of trees, Where it 18 essential to 


restrict the area that can be devoted te 
vit; 0 —FIAEEA BE, POPOLA, BoML. such a place, » plan upon an oval 
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might well be adopted. Fig. 4 shows a design for a traffie place entered by eight thoroughfares 
und occupying an area about two-thirds that of the Place de l'Etoile ; the centre is laud out as 
a browd promenade with a double row of trees, and monuments are placed at either end in such 
positions that they form vistas for streets A, B, and F. Tramways and omnibus routes would 
he restricted to the outer rme, and the traffic circulating through the central place would be 
divided into two streams. Any little inconvenience that this might involve in settme down 
would be compensated for by the imereaged speed due to the traffic being kept im one 
direction. Ample space is provided at those points where cross-eurrents occur, and islands are 
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placed for pedestrians and to help control the traffic currents. Cab ranks are within easy 
hail underneath the trees of the central island and well out of the way of traffic. The central 
building blocks would be most valuable for shops, and would contribute considerably to the 
cost of the scheme, the two arcades being particularly well placed for business on one of the 
principal lines of trathie. 

The half-cirele is another suitable form for a traffic place, particularly where traffic coming 
from one direction has to be spread out, as at the principal entrances to towns, railway stations, 
bridge approaches, &e. The Piazza del Popolo, Rome [fig. 5], is a good example of this 
treatment, with an additional charm due to the clever handling of the surrounding architect 
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lt frequently happens that where two important lines of traffic converge to & pomt, upon 
what may perhaps have been the boundary of a city, a triangular public place is formed and 
devoted to the purpose of a village green. | have noticed many such places, and there Is one 
that will no doubt occur to many present, at Shepherd's Bush. Such a position as this would 
form an ideal situation for a well-planned trate place. At the present time, 1 suppose because 
the tramway company and the local authorities are unable to come to some better agreement, 
the stampede that takes place at this pout at busy times becomes almost a free fight, and 
tram after tram has to be laboriously shunted from one line to the other, instead of proceeding 
in an orderly continuous procession. -\n improvement might he effected with little diftieulty 
upon the lines that I have sketched. ‘This point, forming as it docs the junction of the two 
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great lines of traffic on the west aide of London, is already a most important local point, 
Within the next few years a large increase in traffic 1s certain to take place, as waste land to the 
north becomes developed. At present the tram lines are brought right into the thickest part 
of the traffic, but by the scheme I have suggested it would be possible for an ever-moving line of 
trams to circulate easily over the two systems to Kaling and Kew. Much of the property 
that would be required is now of quite an unpretentious character, but is likely to increase 
very considerably in value. 


BUSINESS PLACES. 


The various kinds of places devoted to business or pleasure, in which are included market- 
places, exchanges, and places for public shows and festivals, form a direct contrast to the places 
we have just been considering in that all through-trafhe, both vehienlar and pedest ina i 
excluded. In the larger towns of England und on the Continent open markets have gradualts 


pe 
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given place to closed ones; but in smaller towns and in suburban areas, where a demand still 
exists, they should certainly be encouraged, for, besides being a valnable municipal asset, if 
properly planned, they may confer great benefits upon all classes. Plenty of trees should be 
planted round the sides and in the centre, and every effort made to render the place attractive 
as 4 promenade, as well as a useful centre for shopping, It might also be possible to lay ont 
such a place so that, in addition to being a market by day, it might be used for entertainment 
purposes in the evening, after the manner of some of the small Spanish alamedas. The long 


stretch of the Piazza Navona in Rome, adorned with three magnificent fountains, used as o 
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a by day, is lommated and rendered charmingly attractive as a public dancing place by 
night. 

The type of busmess place which on the Continent is known as the oa age place, generally 
planned in front of railway stations, is almost unknown in this country. The railway station 
1s the main entrance to the city, and as such it has taken the place of the old city rates. In 
American the Railway Corporations are realising that it pays to make station surroundings 
attractive, and many of the large European cities, like Hanover, Turin, Basle, and Milan, have 
laid out their garage places in a strikingly beautiful way, in order that the first impression 
of strangers arriving by rail may be a favourable one. The Bahnhofplatz at Hanover is in many 
respecta a model of its kind; the place is semicireular im form, and for the better circulation 
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of traffie the central part is laid out as a garden. 
Three large thoroughfares converge to the outer part 
of the place and take the traffic to either side of the 
station, the central roadway being reserved for eah- 
stands antl smaller vehicular traffic. As im most 
cities on the Continent, the railway place i the 
principal starting place for the entire tramway system 
of the town. 

1 have made a snggestion [fig. 8] for a terminal 
place in front of a station about the sizeof Victoria. 
Cal-stands are arranged upon either side to take a 
double row of vehicles ensily withm hail and at the 
same time not too much en évidence, bemg partly 
sereened by trees. The tram lines are planned so that 
this traffic may be kept continually on the move. 
Those who know the station place at Milan, or the 
wonderful way in which the trams are planned to cr- 


colaute in the fine square in front of the cathedral in the same city, will realise how important 
this pomt is. The centre is laid out as an oval garden, with a monumental fountam placed as 
a termination to the principal vistas. Waiting roomea for trams form part of the design, and a 
monumental archway gives a sense of enelosure and affords a worthy entrance to a city. 
Another form of garage place which is badly required m all our cities is a properly equipped 
place for the hiring of vehicles. In planning city extensions and improvements all provision 
for this kind of place 2 mvanably omitted, and for want of better arrangement vehicles 
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for public hire ore placed in 
the centre of roadways or 
allowed to block up the sides, 
A good plan i that of the 
Karlsplatz.at Munich, where the 
cabs are arranged in a kind of 
recess easily accessible from the 
footway. 


PLACES PARTLY SURROUNDED 
BY BUILDINGS. 

The Place de la Conoorde, 
Paris, is a good example of a 
place partly surrounded by 
buildings. It is planned at the 
crossing of two mmportant axiul 
lines, north and south from the 
Madeleine to the Chambre des 
Députes, and east and west 
from the Tuileries to the Are 
de Triomphe. Though smaller 
in area than the largest in 
Berlin and Vienna, it is one of 
the finest examples of a monn- 
mental place in the world. The 
place has passed through many 
phases since it was first laid 
out; the statue of Louis XV. 
that formerly stood in a central 
position was destroyed during 
the Revolution, and in 1836 
the Obelisk of Luxor and the 
two monumental fountains were 
erected in the centre. The 
trafic requirements forced 
Haussmann, to his great: regret, 
to fll up the sunken parterres. 
The place is bordered by a 
monumental balustrade, with 
two large stone figures at each 
of the four angles representing 
the chief towns of France, and 
twenty bronze rostral columns 
coniplete the decoration. The 
densely planted trees on the 
sides of the Tuileries and Cham ps 
Klysées take the place of an 
enclosing frame. 
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PLACES ENTIRELY SUREHOUNDED EY BUILDINGS. 


Public squares that are entirely surrounded and enclosed by buildings are likened by 
Stabben to the salons of a town, just as the streets may be compared with the passages, the 
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traffic places with the lobbies and halls, and the garden 
squares with the hying rooms, of u house. Such squares do 
not require a long street vista to set them off properly ; 1t 
is better that they should rely for their effeet entirely upon 
their own architecture, a suitable grouping of the buildings, 

and a due sense of proportion between the height of the 
buildings and width of the place. The surrounding archi- 

tecture, whether regular or irregular, should be regarded 
as the frame to a picture; the street openings breaking 
into itshould be as few as possible, and where it 1s impossible 
to avoid a number of openings some of these might well be 
bridged over. A regularity of form is by no means essen- 
tial, and indeed is often very difficult to discern ; thus, in 
St. Mark's Place at Venice we see how deceptive such a plan 
may be when pat on paper, for to the majority of observers 
it would be mmpossible to detect that the length of the two 
shorter ends is not identical. In « formally laid-out place, 
the architecture should be formal and grouped, though of 
course not necessarily of one identical pattern. A geometri- 


cally laid-out place, enclosed withm parallel Imes, i an artificial and formal creation, and to 
give it its full effect requires artificial and formal buildings. Where such a place is not 
designed on formal lines, and, as im the ease of most of the old murket-places on the Continent, 
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an irregular and picturesque character dominates the site, 
the surrounding buildings should themselves partake of 
that character. But avery enclosed place should belong 
definitely to one type or the other, and pany attempt to 
blend the two is hardly likely to be a success. 

The oblong form is that most generally nosed for an 
architectural place, and an agreeable proportion between 
the long and short sides is one to three. The square form 
is also pleasing, especially if the streets enter at the four 
eamers. ‘The triangular form is not often used for an 
architectural place, Cirenlar places are generally too regular 
and geometrical to be pleasing, and the oval form is better 
both from the point of view of circulation of traffie and also 


- | as bemg more adapted to the display of monuments. As we 
2) have already seen in the Piazza del Popolo, two semicircles 


combined with straight sides produce a tine decorative effect. 

The Place Vendome, Belgrave Square, and the Amalie- 
borg Platz, Copenhagen, illustrate the effect of placing the 
four comer buildings ot an angle of 45°. In the Place 
Vendome the centres of the long sides are “emphasised by 


slight projections which serve to break up the monotony of theskyline. A fault in the planning 
of this square is the danger to pedestrians of having to cross a wide ares of roadway, unless they 
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care to Walk all round the footways. This arrangament is inevitable where the centre of such 
& aquare is occupied, ag here, by a monument. The same remark ipplies to the Amalisborz 
Platz, where, however, the meonvenience is not so severe, on account of the smaller amount of 
traffic. In both these examples the size of the place has mot been exaggerated, and the relative 
proportion between the hemht of the buildings and the area of the square is pleasing. The 
result of seattering the buildings is shown in the Kinigsplatz, Munich, where the width of the 
place is very much exaggerated, and the three monumental buildings would appear to better 
advantage if the width had been lessened to about two-thirds its present dimension, and if 
at the same time a better frame had been provided and the awkward-looking angles filled in 
with architecture. In the Lustplata, Berlin, where the surrounding buildings were scattered, the 





necessary framing lies been imparted by a double row of high trees, and the vehieulur traffic 
has been diverted to either aide, leaving the whole of the centre part for gardens and promenade. 

The Maria Theresien. Platz, Vienna (figs. 15, 16), is largely laid out as a monumental 
garden place, particularly suited to its purpose of rendering the two museums on either side 
free from dust and noise. In the centre is the monument to Maria Theresa, with well laid out 
parterres and fountains. Gottfried Semper prepared u scheme for continuing the place and 
including the Hofburg buildings which, if ever carried out, would make this the largest.and finest 
architectural place im the world. 

The idea of an architectural square of uniform buildings probably originated in Paris, 
Where the Place Royale was laid owt by Henri IV. in the early years of the seventeenth 
century. It 18 an exact square of 142 yards, and the surrounding architecture and areades 
still retain much of their origimal character, The Place des Victoires, laid out from Manzart’s 
designs in 1685, was another regularly laid out place: at intervals of every ten feet or so Tonic 
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pilasters supported the cornice, an the vertical limes effectively broke up ihe geen ray 
the aigles of the streets entering the cirens had strongly marked rustications. : . - nie) / 
it lias not preser ved its architecture iIntuct to the present day, avin has heen we tae N aye AG 
in consequence. ‘The district appears to have fullen upon ey il times, with the mp thes ihe 
owners of the howses have made no attempt to adhere to the urigiuil (esigni. Thus lt, of course, 
the great danger m urchiteetural squares belonging to many ditierant OWED, unless, 43 Be ae 
of the more moportant Parisian examples, an ordinance forbids owners to deviate from one demgn. 

From France the idea of the Place Royale was soon imitated in | andon, where, ale mat 
1490. a Commission was appointed by the Crown to “plant and reduce to umformity Lincoln's 
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Inn Fields ag it shall be drawn by 
way Of map or ground plot ty Inigo 
Jones.” Like the Place Royale, it 
was proposed to surround the square 
with private houses, forming one 
continuous fagade, broken only jm 
the centre and at the angles by build- 
ings riging slightly above the rest, 
A few yeors later the idea was imi- 
tated in a grander form in the piazza 
of Covent Garden, where an arcade 
was carmed along the whole of the 
north and east sides: the church 
completed the west side, and the 
south was enclosed by trees. Whe 
idea, once started, soon eTew Inte Goren! Garden 
favour, and towards the end of ithe | #? "2°? 
‘ighteenth century an increasing 
demand for dwelling-houses of a 
more stately character resulted in many large London estates heme dealt with as a whole. The 
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usual plan was to form o larze open square, to plant trees and shrubs therein, and to design 
the houses with a view to their architectural symmetry. | 
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PLACES LAD OUT FOR PURPOSES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


There is this great difference between a garden place and the other types of publi place, 
The latter, traversed im all directions by currents of trafic, may be at dusty and noisy as the 
street itself ; but the garden place is essentially o place of repose and a retreat from dust-laden 
streets, and should be treated as such. 

To make any attempt at landseape gardening in a town square bounded on all sides by 
solid blocks of buildings seems hardly likely to be a suceess. The treatment of such o square 
should be in architectural and formal manner. Any embellishment that 1t may receive should 
Le monumental in character, such os stone terraces amd Bla ps, moniments and statnes arranged 
in harmony with the environing buildings, and disposed im such u way that they will not conflict 
with the usefulness of the place. If the space permit, a rectangular alignment of shade trees 
could be introduced, with just sufficient amount of turf at their base to protect the roots from 
too hard a surface and also to soften the harshness ansing from an expanse of shone or asphalt 
paving. But the introduetion of turf or trees should be completely subordinated to the 
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architectural character of the place, and should be so carefully arranged that the walking 
space should remain practically undisturbed. 

When we remember how country-loving a person the average Englishman is, and that 
Knglish private gardens are undoubtedly the finest in the world, it is certainly surprising that 
so little is done towards muking our public places more attractive by the planting of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, In 
London squares as they 
now éxist nothing is more 
noticeable than the want of 
colour, We see them in- 
variably surrounded by a 
dense and forbidding mass 
Of lilac, and the principal 
object of their existence is 
to shut out all view of their 
lawns from the gaze of the 
passer-by. Even in those 
equares that have been 
handed over to the public 
care the tradition of reserve 
if still kept op, and of 
colour and flowers there are 
none. Of course, brilliant 
flowers will not flourish 
under spreading trees, but 
there abe plenty of Openin gs Vit. SL— RIL SONROCS DIN BckKT ive PLATS, TUNA 
and spaces which a skilful 
gardener could utilise. 

An idea well worth considering ia shown in fig. 21, illustrating the’ treillage sereen sur- 
rounding the Beethoven Platz, Vienna. In this case treillage has been used with remarkable 
effect to enclose the place until the limes have had sufficient time to grow up; the treillage 
will then be removed, and the trees will form a kind of green eloister round the place. 





PLACES PLANNED A FORECOURHTS TO PUBLIC BUMLDINGS. 


Forecourt places are particularly valuable as a means of exhibiting the architecture of 
an important pubhe building to its best advantage. It is inadvisable that important buildimgs 
should be erected in a line with the frontages of the other buildings in the street: and if it is 
possible to set them back somewhat, an air of greater importance is imparted, and at the same 
time they gam considerably by being seen in a more favourable perspective. Tn France the 
forecourt (cour @honneur) is a very favourite device, and few important public buildings ars 
planned without it. For sueli buildings as churches, museums, or art galleries a forecourt 
ensures greater quietude and freedom from dust. Herr Brinckmann has pomted out * that 
classic places differ from medieval in being almost always treated as forecourts. A fine 
example of such a place is that planned in front of the Farnese Palace, where several broad 
streets lead up to a well-proportioned place. The vista extending on both sides of the palace 
onables the spectator to obtain a ime view of the front elevation in sharp contrast to the side 
wrspective. The small puasze in front of the churches of §. Maria della Pace and 5. Imnazio 





* A. BE. Brinckmann, Pidice wnd Monwmente, Berlin, 1008, 
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in Rome are both interesting 


yf ee ra - 


ett ihe examples of smaller Renaissance 





forecourts : the former, planned 
in 1656, is largely oecupied hy 
the semicirenlar portico of the 
chureh. The approach to the 
church of & Ignazio has been so 
contrived that the sense of en- 
closure has been retamed by 
dividing the main approach mto 
two THO Ones. 

The finest and most monu- 
wiental place of this kind in the 
world is that whieh Bernini 
plunned in front of St. Peter's 
(figs. 24,35). The place consists 
of three parts—the Piazza Rusti- 
cucel, surrounded by hotels and 
shops; the large oval plazza, 
S70 vards by 260; and beyond 
that o forecourt with steps lead- 
ing to the principal entrance. 
The great piaggs is enclosed with 


an open double colonnade, and the forecourt with a closed loggia of grandiose proportion. 
The ground level of the oval place falls alightly to the centre; but, beyond, it rises towards 


the entrance to the cathedral. 


Tt was originally the intention of Sir Christopher Wren to surround St. Paul's Cathedral 
by a colonnade similar In treatment to Bern's; fig. 26 shows the design which he 
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made for this ¢cheme, taken from a plan 
preserved in the Soane Museum. The 
junetion with Fleet Street was well con- 
trived, and had the funds been forth- 
coming at the time the appearance of 
bt. Paul's Cathedral would have been 
immensely improved and its precincts 
rendered more secluded. At Naples the 
Piazza del Plebiscito is an example of the 
enclosed colonmade treatment on a large 
scale, but it suffers somewhat from the 
insignificance of the central architectural 
feature, the church of San Francesco di 
Paolo. 

Another example of a forecourt place, 
though planned on a more humble seale, 
is the Place de la Trinité, Paris [fig, 27]. 
As at St, Peter's, it shows the good result 
of raising the monumental building well 
above the surrounding ground level, Tn 
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this case a double ramp encloses « small oval garden and ascends to the porte cochere of the 
eharch. 
The immense courtyards in front of the palaces of Versailles and Caserta are examples 
of approaches planned upon a yast acale. The former [fig. 28] consists of three separate 
—— —— eourts—the inner courtyard, or Cour 
io er 2 SNe jet de Marbre, enclosed by the wings 
¥ : of the palace ; the outer courtyard, 
or Cour Royale; and the third fan- 
shape courtyard, or Place d’ Armes, 
for great puble reviews and idis- 
plays. The effect of the approach 
is marred by the lowness of the 
palace bnildings and the lack of 
an imposing central feature (eom- 
pare Charlottenburg Palace, where a 
well-proportioned dome dominates 
the courtyard), uni also becanse the 
Place d Armes rises considerably 
and obgewres the base of the build- 
ings. At the palace of Caserta, near 
Naples, five broad roadways diverge 
upon an immense oval court, the 
two axes of which are 860 and 
2) yards respectively : it ia thus 
probably the largest oval ev urtyvard 
in existence. The palace is set 
back, surrounding a seeond obl yng 
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the form of an immense fan and 
surround it with dependencies, as 
at Nymphenburg, near Munich. A 
far more architectural and dignified 
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Th form is that of the schlossplatz at 
PAITA PLSTiCuccr Bee : , * 
—— — Coblentz (fig. 29], where the pilace 
m oT buildings surround three sides af ut) 


inner garden courtyard, the central axial line amounting to over 800 vards, Many of the 
French eighteénth-century chaleaur have delightful forecourts that ight well be imitated in 
modern town-planning schemes. 


PLACES WHICH ATA PARTLY BUILT UPON, 


In the last group are gathered those places which are part ly built upon. These frequently 
occur.in cities where triangular and irregular sites have been created by intersecting thorough- 
fares, and are suitable for the erection of auch buildings as churches, museums, and picture 
galleries, whose character demands an important open site on account of their architectural 
Wmipoftance and of the necessity of obtaining light on all aides. 
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easy to disguise by tree-planting and gardens. Jt 1s, of course, difficult: for the (lesigner of the 
place to estimate the probable height of the building to he erected, and the future might generally 
be left to the sensible treatment of others, if the anthorities 
on their part would only insist on the importance of recog- 
nising the necessity of proportion between the width of the 
place and the height of the adjoining buildings. This class 
of place demands skilful treatment where if oecurs In @ 
position terminating a vista and forming the meeting-place 
of several traffic arteries. In this respeet most of the beat 
examples are to be found in Paris, where the importance of 
obtaining a series of Imposing street vistas has been better 
realized than in any other city. In the smaller English 
towns we often find the market-hall placed in the middle 
of an open place, as at Abingdon and Peterborough, with a 
very pleasing effect. In larger examples the traffie require- 
ments demand that the buildings shall be set well back 
from the traffic currents, and the many instances we find of 
the violation of this rule result in great disturbance to the 
traffic. The Place de l'Opéra and Place de la Madeleine, 
Paris, and the Gensdarmen Markt, Berlin, are good ex- 
amples of ornamental places, though varying considerably 
in their character. The first is planned upon a lozenge- 
shaped site overlooking the Place de Opéra and termina 
ting a superb vista from the Place du Theatre Frangais along the Avenue ile Opéra, among the 
finest vistas in Europe. The entire scheme ts perhaps the greatest result of Hausemann’s 
remodelling, and architecturally one of the 
finest examples of town-planning in Europe; 
though from a traffic pot of view it leaves 
much to be destred. 
In conclusion | desire te express my 
renee of gratitude to this Institute for the 
honour they did me three vears ago hy con- 
ferme upon me the Godwin Bursary, hy 
which means I was enabled to study the 
planning of public places in Paris, Berlin, 
Munich, and Vienna. Fine as these may be, 
we Londoners can proudly boast that London 
stands unrivalled amongst European cities 
ogcend fee } —TI think | might say amongst the cities of 
ae goes : enoogce postesre cotiee: | the world—in possessing the largest number 
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CPS) fey Pp ©) her acreaze and also to the number of her 

| ede erhizens. For this fortunate state of affairs 
we owe a debt of gratitude, first of all, to 
those big landowners of the eighteenth 
century who endowed London with such a 
magnificent series of squares ; and, secondly, 
FH. SCR LPLATE, OO), RxTE to the splendid efiorts of the Coun ty Council 
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and private societies who have interested themselyes in the aequisition of every public 
apace that has become available. It is « curious fact that, whereas London haa enormously 
increased her open spaces, Paris during the last century has allowed them to decrease from 
960 acres in 1789 to $30 aeres in 1900, Now, having this splendid series of public open spaces, 
may we not justly reproach ourselyes as architects with the poor use that has been made of 
them? I venture to think that such a superb site as that offered by Trafalgar Square, with 
its broad gentle slopes, would have been treated in a far grander way in either Paris, Berlin, 
or Vienna. How such a site, the centre of the metropolis, would have appealed to Haussmann ! 
That we have failed, failed signally and lugubriously, to make the most of our public squares 
must, [ fear, be admitted ; but still let us hope that with « better educated public opinion we 
are on the eve of better times, and it behoves us members of this Institute in London to see 
that when the day comes that the squares of London fall into the hands of the public, as I 
feel convinced they eventually must, the borough councils will realise that it is not sufficient 
merely to open the gates, or remove the railings, but that whether these squares be replanned 
aa traflie-distributing centres, as forecourts to great public buildings, as gardens, or for 
purely ornamental purposes, they are the most powerful factors that remain to us for the 
beautification of our great Metropolis. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. TRIGGS'’S PAPER. 
Mr. Exxzst Georan, President, in the Chair. 





[Mr. Triggs unfortunately was prevented being 
present at the Meeting owing to an attack of bron- 
chial catarrh, and at the request of the President 
his Paper was read by the Secretary. The illustra- 
tions, consisting of leniaen slides provided by Mr. 
Trigg wore projected upon the screen at points in 
the Paper carefully indicated by the author, hence no 
further explanntion was needed than that afforded 
by the Paper itself. Displayed on the walla were 
& numerous collection of drawings, prints, and 
photographs, for the most part the originals of the 
illustrations in Mr. Tringe s recently published book 
on Town Planning. The Institute is indebted to 
Mr. Bataford for kindly lending a series of rare and 
exceedingly fine engravings depicting some of the 
principal London squares as they appeared in the 
middle of the eighteenth century.) 


Mz. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.| anid it gave 
him great pleasure to move a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Triggs for his Paper, which displayed 
20 much research on the question of these public 
places. Architects were greatly indebted to him for 
the breadth of his studies in this direction, As 
they knew, in the book he had recently published on 
town planning generally he bad gone a great deal 
further into the matter. If Mr. Triggs had bean 
present he abould have liked to put one or two 
questions to him. Mr. Triges, for instance, had 
referred to the axiom that moro depends on the 
placing of important structures than on the strue- 
tures themselves. That perhaps might be regarded 
ag true under the system adopted in the formal 
school of civic design ; but he believed the opposite 


was trog when design was looked at from the 
point of view of the advocates of the informal 
system. He had read with great interest lately 
several articles on Ehe informal method of civic 
design; it was scarcely fair perhaps to call it 
the informal method; it arose simply through 
the adoption of the natural lines of traffic and 
the obvious utilities of the primitive city. It 
sometimes occurred that the cities, which had 
originally been laid ont instinotivaly, possesser 
o charm that was often lacking in those which 
had been laid out with the most studied art. 
The beauty of such cities seemed to depend on the 
design of the structure having been adapted and 
most artistically considered with regard to the 
wecidents of its position, That, parhaps, would 
afford some clue to oilis i 
ference between the standpoints of the two schools, 
One school said * Let us have buildings adapted 
to the position; however curious and irregular the 
pein may be, let us, as architects, study its 
rregulartties, and out of these irregularities secure 
all the charm that can be obtained.” The other 
atin aa reg bealiiies the position of our 
Hildings, and, i buildings are reasonably good. 
then they will tell of themselyes,"' rah a 
(listinction he should like to make between Mr. 
Triggs's axiom and the other axiom that seemed to 
him equally important. It was not quite clear to 
him what Mr. Trigge’s intention was with regard 
to & semi-circular place at Hyde Park Corner: ho 
a soos ae seen some illustration of 
outside the railway station, in England they were 
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rather inclined to adopt the system of a circulating 
arrangement for public vebiclea like cabe, which 
circulated from one end of the station to the other, 
rather than secommoduting thom in a place outside 
thestation. Of course the place was necessary for 
the traffic of trame and omnibuses ; but we were 
working on a more or less slipshod basis with 
regard to the circulation of vehicles through our 
railway stations. ‘That, however, was a matter for 
the railway companies rather than for public inter- 
ference ; a great deal might be done to make the 
circulation ensy and flowing and natural. He was 
very interested in Mr. Triggs's division of the pes 
of place, and he should like to add a fow words to 
his definition of the forecourt place. The forecourt 


pluce was a thing that seemed diffioult for the 


Northern mind to understand ; but it had no donbt 
grown up from the feeling in the south that there 
should be some graduation in passing from the out- 
side to the interior ofa building. A building and its 
gutroundings were not distinct things, as we were 
apt to feelin the North. All the important buildings 
at the elnssic period were surrounded and connected 
with loggie that broke the suddenness of passing 
from the bright sunlight into the comparatively 
rloomy interior, They ee that very skilfully 
hy ing through first, porhaps, an n eourt- 
yard and then a loggia, and thus into the interior 
of the building, as might be seen in many of the 
temples and basilicas of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
The same iden was evident in the narthex of the 
early Christian churches, and from this one got (im 
Renaissance times) the forecourt or forecourt place. 
This featare is of the grentest importance m the 
South, and one cannot help feeling ita architectural 
value, even in our more Northern climes, ss nm solu- 
tion of the problem of transition between the open 
atreet and the interior of the building. ae 
Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. Oxon, [J.), 
in seconding the vote of thanks, expressed his regret 
that Mr, Triggs was not present, However well 
a Paper might be read by another man—and it 
had been most ably read—it wae much better 
to hear it delivered by the author ond to have the 
little ofiter dicta that were generally thrown in. 
The whole question of the planning of “ places 
was one which, so far as it had any practical bear- 
ing for architects—and sometimes 1b eeemed na if 
it never could have any practical bearing for archi- 
tects—must he intimately bi : i Peg se 
eneral principles of town planning. When talk- 
he of the genoral principles of town planning we 
were sometimes in danger of forgetting that the 
vo-ealled general principles were in roality very 
wiuch divided into classes. It had to be remem- 
bered, to bagin with, that the needs of large cities 
were very different from the needs of amull pro- 
vincial cities. In the small cities a single centre 
waa o desirable and convenient and beautiful 
thing ; but in large cities s single centre was an 
obvious impossibility, and altogether undesirable 


from the point of view of either utility or beauty. 
Then there was the other division of the subject— 
namely, that part of the efforts of the town planner 
were necessarily directed to the remodelling of old 
cities, and the rest of his energies would be de- 
yoled to planning new cities, if he got the chance. 
lt might be said that the entire new planning of a 
large city was an impossible thing; but he should 
like to insist that the entire planning of a large 
city was really within the range of practical oneey 
or rather thai it was borné in ipon Ws As © ma 
of practical importance, for this reason, that if any 
man had the luck to be given the chance of re- 
modelling a large city such as London, the only 
way in which he could do it would be by setting 
hefora himeelf on the one hand the existing state 
of things and the present needs of the city, and on 
ihe other his ideal vision of what he would do with 
such o city on such a ite. He would hold 
before him the needs of the preaent and the ideal 
nesibilities of the new city on the samo site, and 
he would do his best to blend the two together. 
A eapable and distinguished architect, he supposed, 
could have no more horrible nightmare than todream 
that he was approached by some great power in the 
British Empire—the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or the House of Lords, or whatever power happened 
to be supreme at the time—with an offer of a salary, 
aay, of some thousands a year, an office rent-free, and 
as large a staff as he pleased, and that he was to re- 
deaign without restriction the capital of the Km- 
pire. He might be told, for example, that he need 
not consider the existing London—he might put it 
where be pleased; he might have ow site level or 
mountainous as he preferred, with or withoul a 
river just as he wished, and he might either take 
the existing London away and rebuild on the same 
site or build it anywhere else within the British 
Empire. Such a problem, from the very withdrawal 
of restriction, would be eo preat a burden that the 
consolation of those thousands per annum would 
go no way to relieve it. Fortunately all these 
blems had to ba attacked through obstacles. The 
town planner, like the house planner, had the joy 
of achieving his results not through limitless op- 
portunities, but by a battle with bindranees, But 
unhappily we were scarcely ever given the chance 
of meeting the hindrances and obstacles. There 
was our gricvance—the real root of our unhappi- 
ness over the town planning question was that 
we did not see how the remodelling even of our 
own London was to come within the range of 
pescuical politics. Before sitting down he should 
ke to renew an old suggestion—that the Traffic 
Commission of which we onoa heard so much 
and of which we now heard nothing, whose many 
volumes had been read he concluded by yery few 
foe und were unknown to a great many, should 
: ) allowed to bear ae es Commission had 
one an énormous work in i gin together the 
data and the very foundations of the Fisreeity of the 
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traffic problem in London. Within those volumes 
would be found the whole of the traffic problom of 
London systematised, analysed, divided, and set out 
In such a way as to show where the shoe pinched 
in ever ae of London. That Traffic Commission 
pues 1 its labours in a practical way, s0 far as 
being practical on paper was concerned, by showing 
that streets might be made through our existing 
dear old London in such a way that one could get 
from place to place with much greater ease than at 
present. In his opinion all that waa needed, in 
aidition to that acheme, waa that it should be 
nurtured architecturally—doctored architesturally, 
It might be remembered that the Institute bad 
once given him the opportunity of showing one 
out of many possible ways by which the lines of 
routes there suggested could be harmonised and 
brought into convenient alignment with some of 
the existing buildings of London.* He wanted 
once more to express a hope in public that 
something might result from the Traffic Com- 
mission's Heport, and that a day might come 
when some architect, or body of architects, 
would be engaged to help the formation of 
new etreets from their inception—that is to 
say, that schemes for remodalling the streets in 
London should be hatched ont from the he- 
ginning with the assisiance of architects and 
carriad through with architectural nssistance. Mr. 
Triggs had alinded to gyratory regulation or regu- 
lated gyration. One creat solution of the traftic 
difficulty at complicated crossings was, he believed, 
to be found in regulated gyration; that is, say, 
that vehicles coming to a point where several roads 
met, instead of darting stross the open space to the 
road they wanted to take on the opposite side, which 
created coufusion, should be compelled always to 
turn to the left, and go on until they came to the 
turning they wanted to go out from. Many of 
them, he supposed, thonght they had invented 
this aystem—he was glad to see the author's 
hime given at Inst. There were, however, two 
great difficulties im it; one was that the driver 
would ba obliged to keep very close to the near 
side, otherwise he would be eut off, by vehicles 
inside him, from taking the turn he wanted and 
he might have to go on past his turning, On the 
other hand the foot-passenger would not be able to 
get across at all: therefore, it must be saecom- 
panied by subways, and he should greatly like to 
Hoa & “ reculated gyration" crossing tried some- 
where in London, He should also like to see 
what he believed to be the best solution of the 
direct crossing difficulty tried again, though it 
had been tried already in London—he meant the 
viaduct system. There were one or two places in 
London still remaining where a creat deal of time 


* "Some Obeeryitions on the Keport.of the Horal Com- 
mission on London Traffic, with special reference to the 
Proposed Formation of New Thoroughfarea,” ty Pan! 
Waterhouse /Jovaxan, 26th May and loth Jone, 19H, 


was lost by the traffic being held up, and where he 
felt quite sure the stenand cider principle could 
be applied with the greatest possible euceess. That 
rinciple again would have to he safegunrded by 
evising some means of byapass to get the traffic 
from the low level to the hish lovel, 

Mr. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F-) said that 
reference bad been made to towns in which the 
street lines had been taken from natural lines, 
What were natural lines ? He should like jo know 
What that meant? How did it come about that 
the High Street of Oxford had that sweaping curve, 
as Wordsworth said, “Tho streamlike windings 
of that glorious street"? He supposed thers was 
some little irregularity in the demarcation of the 
property at the ontsei, and he should presume really 
that that was what had given rise to what was 
called the “natural " planning of streets in old medi- 
«val towns—that they originally becan as lanes 
past somebady's fields, and the fields were of irre- 
gular shape. Dut he did not seein considering the 
question of planning a modern town what they had 
todo with natural planning. A town was an arti- 
ficial thing; they had to think of it so,and to treat it 
as such. He had noticed that in all recent plans of 
modern cities, or for improving modern cities, thers 
seemed a tendency towarda the adoption of oblique 
lines and radiating lines of streets, or a combination 
of what might be called the gridiron plan with the 
radisting line, There was a great deal to be said 
for the radiating principle of streets in regard to 
Viste and offect, and alsoin shortening the distance 
from place to place; but, on the other hand, from 
the point of view of the buildings, it left a great 
many very awkward plots—awkward to plan and 
awkward to treat architecturally, In Paris— 
though it was a city he was very fond of—the 
railiating plan, he thought, had been carried rather 
too far—one pot tired of it. There was also an 
objection to a stranger that a city that had radia- 
ting lines, unless one knew the city very well, 
hecente very puzzling ; if he forgot exactly where 
he started, he had no right anglea to enide him, 
and he begun to forget where he was going, On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that the gridiron 
plan, while it afforded very good building plots, was 
i plan that obliged one to go round two sides of 4 
square or & parallelogram if one wanted to got from 
one side to theother. So that there were difficulties 
on both sides that required to be remembered, With 
regard to the question of forecourts, was not the 
great reason of forecourts ronlly that of architectural 
effect? To make « building worth looking at, s 
sort of preface, as it were that put to it: it was 
put Inck from the road eo, was there wag apace to 
admire it, and greater importance was oiven to it. 
Also in the case of railway stations and places af 
that kind, into and out of which there waa a very 
large stream of traffia constantly going, the fors- 
court was & most important provision - point of 
convenience, because it prevented n stream of exbs 
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being turned straight into the street line of traffic ; 
they were given a little time space in which 
to arrange themselves and to see their best way 
out. In London it seemed to him that the great 
misthkes that bad been made at several points 
hud been from the exclusive consideration of streets 
withnut consideration of the points between them. 
That was the fatal mistake in what he considered 
one of the greatest blanders of modern times, the 
treatmentof Hyde Park Corner. In the first place, 
in his opinion that Constitution Hill Arch ought 
never to have bean moved. Jt formed o parailel 
line with Apsley House before. It had been taken 
away and placed ot an angle where it faced nothing 
and looked up to nothing; the streets were laid out 
by the surveyor (or whoever laid them out) in the 
ost inconvenient route for traffic, and the apaces 
hetween them were a sort of shoulder.of-mutton 
triangles with noraison d'itre, The minute he saw 
them, he suid “That's not.an architect's plan ; 
that’s an estateagent’s plan.” There was the came 
blunder in the fatal attempt that had been made 
to do something with the Marble Arch. Mr. 
Speaight's original design, although it laft no 
use for the Marble Arch, really hod o certain 
dignity. He showed o semi-circular route right 
round it. Dut then it was supposed that it 
was not the best route for traffic: so now we 
had the best route for trafic, which had no rela- 
tion to the Arch whataver, which came in o sort of 
accidental line behind it, and the Arch wae left 
standing central to nothing, not only with no use 
in itself, but without the appearance of architec- 
tural use. And in the casa of a triumphal arch 
like that, he had sometimes thought, in regard to 
the Place del’ Mtoile, was it quite the correct thing to 
pot up an immense arch which suggested the idea 
of a gateway, and to use it solely as a thing to 
drive round ? Lt always seemed to him that in the 
Place de I'Etoile the traffic ought to le goir 
through that arch instead of driving round it. Witl 
revard to the irregularity of these places, we finda 
lowe or a market-place in an old SR which had 
irregularity of line and looked very well, but he did 
not think that was an excuse for deliberately 
doing it. In planning o square in o grest 
town he was quite in favour of symmetry. He 
did not quite believe that the oye did not sen 
when the two sides were not parallel, He ahould 
prefer to see them symmetrically treated. The 
only other point that be heard with a little dread 
and terror was the sugcestion that we should aime 
day see Hyde Park taken up by aviation. He was 
afraid that would be an end to the amenities of 
Hyde Park. Hae wished t) join very heartily in 
‘appreciation of the interesting and valuable paper 
they had heard, and not only to join in the vote af 
thanks to Mr. Triges for having written it, but 
they owed alao, he thought, a supplamentary vote 
of thanks to the Secretary for racine it. 
Mn. FRANCIS HOOPER [F-.| said he should 
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like to be allowed to follow Mr. Statham, the re- 
spected successor of the donor of the Bursary, to 
whom, indirectly, they owed the paper that had 
interested them a0 much. He himeelf had had 
the privilege of holding the Godwin Bursary, and 
could appreciate the generosity of its founder. He 
was purtioularly interested that evening to find 
that the city to which be had devoted his interest, 
Paris, had been so prominently laid before them. 
He desired to express a hope that one of the 
plans shown upon the sereen, that of the Pines 
of St. Mark in Venice, might be amongst those to 
be illustrated in the Jourwan. Mr. Statham had 
alladed to the frayuent difficulty of building sites 
which resulted from a regular form, such as a 
circus. Tho difficulty in planning any new 
arrangement of streets and schemes on an abso- 
lutely rectangular principle was that they resulted 
in an old city in s great many irregular sites, 
and this plan, to which he alluded, of the Pinzza 
of St. Mark in Venice showed that a most digni- 
fied effect could be obtained without rectangular 
enclosures. Also if wus interesting to see that the 
courtyard of the Doge's palace, which delighted 
avery visitor, was not enclosed by rectangular 
lines. If this matter could be always borne in 
mind by those in authority, or by those who ware 
studying any street improvement, he believed 
many difficulties might be overcome. Their 
memories carried them back to the time when 
Mr. Weatgarth offered o prize to the Society of 
Arts for a scheme for remodelling London, and 
their friend Mr. Woodward was amongst the sne- 
cessful competitors. Unforiunately the death of 
Mr. Westgarth put an end to the career of ono 
who was deeply in earnest with regard to the 
study anid development of London improvement, 
How much they lost they could hardly tell, for he 
made up his mind obviously to edueate the 
public and at the same time to eduente architects 
y inviting tham. to give thoir attention to the 
problem of street improvement. The subject was 
also brought prominently not only before archi- 
tects, but before the authorities of London, in the 
valuable papur by Mr. Poul Waterhouse. He felt 
that every time the subject was brought before the 
Institute they were doing something not only to 
adneate the public, bat primarily to edueste them- 
selves in the intricate problems of strest alignment 
and the improvement of the facilities for traffic. 
Mn. WM. WOODWARD [F./ said he was muoh 
obliged to Mr, Hooper for informing the Institute 
that be was the fortunate recipiont of the liberalit 
of Mr, William Westgarth. He would endorse al 
Mr. cee oo had said, for had Mr, Westgarth lived 
i Was intention, as he had heard time 
after time from his own lips, to devote a very 
lnrge stim of money indeed to the furtherance of 
the beautification of London. He desired to add 
his meed of praise for the paper they had listened 
to, Hoe quite expected, however, that In paper on 
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town planning and on the disposition of streets in 
cities reference would be made to the last efforts in 
London to give us what we were entitled to receive, 
Reference had been made by Mr, Statham to the 
Marble Arch improvement. He (Mr. Woodward) 
had ventured in the public press, and ventured 
now in the presence of the author, Mr. Speaight, 
to whom they owed very many thanks for all that 
he had done, to easy that the result of the Marble 
Arch improvement had been very unfortunate. He 
bad been very glad to hear from Mr. Statham 
that Mr. Spenight’s original design, had it not 
been tampered with, would have given them o 
much better resnlt than was now before them. 
He had suggested to Mr, Speaight, and in the 
public preas, that the Arch, being isolated and 
having no raison d'ttre whatever, could be made 
of some service if it were shifted back to the 
piers to which the large gatea were hung, and form 
in entrance to the existing fine avenue. With re- 
gard to the greatest improvement London had had 
the opportunity of witnessing—viz, the memorial 
to Queen Victoria—here, in Pall Mull, was o 
magnificent avenue terminated, as probably it 
would be, by an equally magnificen} monument to 
the Queen. ‘The entrance to Charing Cross ag 
now finished could be seen. He understood that 
the Government had determined that no more 
houses should be pulled down than they now 
saw to open up that grand curve of Sir Asion 
Webb's so that they might see from the Strand 
the beauty of the design. Even were those houses 
pulleddown that improvement could not be con- 
Kidered complete unless Drammond's Bank were 
also pulled down and Whitehall widened at that 
end, as had so often been insisted npon by the 
Institute, A great blunder had been committed by 
placing heavy masonry over the three arches, not 
only spoiling the effect—and particularly so from 
the apr the improvement, but depriving 
London of the opportunity from Charing Cross 
and its surroundings of looking through a fine 
Vista tight to tho monument of Queen Victoria, 
Tt was # matter of everlasting regret. He did 
Hot think it waa due to Sir Aston Webb entirely 
that that had been done, but, whether or not, 
that to his mind was another lost opportunity 
for public improvement in London. The wore 
looking forward with great interest to Mr. Norman 
Shaw's desion for Piceadilly Cireus. What they 
knew of Mr. Norman Shaw would convince them 
that they would hive something very fine with re- 
gard to that Circus. Mr. Shaw had given them— 
or would give them when the Quadrant was com- 
pleted—an improvement even on Nash's Quadrant: 
that is to say, inatead of leaving Air Street open 
aod severing parts of the (jnadrant, he would con- 
tinue his architecture right round the Quadrant, 
and give to the whole a very fine architectural 
effect. With regard to the height of buildings as 
compared with the width of thoroughfares, it was 


well to bear in mind the width of two thoroughfares 
—Northumberland Avenue, which was 40 feet in 
width from building to building, and Portland 
Place, which was 120 feet in width from building 
tobuilding. These two thoroughfares gave a very 
good idea of the effect of the height of buildings 
on the width of streets. 

Toe PRESIDENT enid it was only fair to Sir 
Aston Webb to soy that he had very ably treated 
the avenue referred to. His building was cleverly 
planned to cover the unsightly cant of the road 
that occurred at that point. Ii he had carried the 
avenue through, he would only have looked on the 
halves of two houses in Parliament Street: it 
would not have afforded « vista. That was why 
Sir Aston had blinded that end and had put his 
three radiating arches there. He quite agree 
with Mr. Woodward's other remarks, 

Mu, F. W. SPEAIGHT anid he was sure that 
those who were not members of this distinguished 
institution must have listened with delight to the 
most interesting Paper that they had just heard 
read, Mr. Triges’s book Formal Gardens w 
England and Scotland was the firat of the few 
books he had purchased on architecture, and there 
was no book he looked at more frequently, and, 
through doing so, any elementary knowledge ha 
had obtained on architectural planning and the 
balance of desion he owed in the first place to its 
author, Looking ronnd the room he could not 
help wondering how many yontlemen were present 
who ought to have really listened to thia Paper: 
because he presumed most of those present were 
members of the architectural profession who 
entirely agreed with everything that bad been said 
and everything that had been displayed. Hea would 
rather have seen the room full of members of 
Improvement Committees and members of Parlia- 
ment, mat those who refused to grant money 
for public improvements; ond he should have 
iked especially to have sean a few First Comumis- 
aioners of Works, He hoped, however, that same 
means might be found for circulating this Paper 
among those who would benefit by readingit, One 
impression he had gained in looking at the beautiful 
views put before them was how peaceful those 
places were, and how different they would appearif 
they were in London; for it seamed to him that 
the few public places they had were entirely spoilt 
a! the fidgeting and annoying things that were 

lowed to appear in them. Other societies were in 
existence for the prevention of cruelty and nuisance. 
He should very much like to see a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Public Places and 
Public Buildings. It was impossible to look any- 
where without seeing the most awful eyesores ; and 
if was frequently left to « private individual—and 
he was afraid very often, much to his objection, 
to himself—to protest in the public press against 
these eyesores, The question of Sir Aston Webb's 
monwimental work at the Mall had been referred 
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to, and Mr. Woodward had criticised the de- 
sign of the arch. Mr. Woodward, he was afraid, 
must hold shares in Bovril, because if that arch 
was taken away the principal thing that would 
be seen, as they came from the Mall, would be 
“Bovril" flashing in that dreadful electric-light ad- 
vertisement in front of tbe building that faced the 
arch, Hore was an improvement he supposed that 
had cost in round figures « million, more or leas, 
and the chief thing seen as one came through 
the centre arch was that dreadfnl word “ Bovril.” 
There was no other city in the world that would 
allow such a thing as this. Again, at the Royal 
| nee, in the centre of the City, there wore 
a couple of tubs belonging to some Public 
Gardens Association. These two leaky tubs with 
half-dead plants spoiled the whole effect of the 
fucade of the Royal Exchange. It was o small 
matter, but to anybody with an artist's eye, or an 
eye that, like his, wished to be artistic, it was most 
monoving; and instend of the tubs being an adver- 
tisement for the Public Gardens Association they 
were just the reverse. Trafalenr Squnre a» little 
while ago bad a Tube entrance erected there. One 
morning he was passing and be saw a huge 
electric light notice put Sins it showing plans of 
“How to get about London.” Why should it 
have been left, n# it was in that case, to a private 
individual to write to the Times to protest against 
it and to draw attention to the fact that when 
permission was given to form an entrance there 
a special clause in the Act forbade gr Bsr 
ment to appear above the railings? ‘Take, again, 
Parliament Square that used to be disfigured 
with a number of untidy flower beds containing 
half-perished red geraniums, [Lt was Canon Henson, 
he believed, who wrote to the papers saying that it 
was the vapours of the motor omnibuses that 
cansed the geruniime to wither, and that the vapour 
was having lao an injurious effect upon the Abbey, 
He read this astonishing statement coming up 
from the country one morning, and imimedintely he 
jomped inton cab and drove to one of the gardeners 
on the spot and asked about it, He found, how- 
ever, that the fading of the flowers was due to the 
vapours from the wood paving. Again it was left 
to a private citizen to write to the papers protesting 
against the untidy condition of Parliament Square. 
Everyone would 2 ian to see how immensely that 
had been remedied by the bays which had now been 
planted round it. At the eostof a few pounds and 
a little thought from the First Commussioner of 
Works the whole effect had been improved. What 
other city in the world would allow those two moat 
sak: Hanae ut either side of the steps in front 
of St. Paul's Cathedral? They look like two storks 
roosting. Heshould like, in conclusion, to thank 
the members of the architectural profession, and 
also the centlemen who were associated with the 
architectural press, for the most—he could only 
term it—brotherly support they had extended on 
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many occasions to an outsider who attemptel to 
take an interest in the work in which they were 
professionally engaged. There was sometimes a 
feeling that the outsider waa looked upon os on 
intruder, but lie must say that he had received 
most kindly aupport and encouragement from 
many architects, and he hoped this encouragement 
which had been so generously extended to himself 
would encourage other private citizens in taking 
an interest in public improvements, 

Ma. RAYMOND UNWIN said he wishod to add 
his thanks to Mr. Triggs not only for what be hail 
given them in his admirable and comprehensive 
Paper, but also for the many usefal examples 
of places and examples of town planning from 
different cities on the Continent to he found in 
hia book. He was pleased to see in Mr. Trigga’s 
Paper—what he would like to amplify o littl— 
viz., the view that it was important to take centres 
for towns. He waa rather inclined to dissent 
from the seconder, Mr. Waterhouse, who thought 
if was not possible to have a centre to a very big 
city, It was not possible, he thought, to collect 
everything into one centre in a hig city, butit was 
possible to havea centre in scale with the city and 
supplementary centres as well; if they were to 
give a sense of ecale to their plans of towns it wns 
largely by the useof places and centres, which would 
often be formed not only of individual places but 
of groups of places, which were, he thought, among 
the most charming features of many Continental 
towns. At Nancy, for instance, they would not 
find one place, but a groupof places leading from one 
to another. At Salzborg and in many other towns 
they had the charm of passing out of one place into 
another, and then even into a groupof places. In 
that way, without necessarily attempting an 
enormous place in scale with a town lile London, 
they might have quite definitely centres composedot 
a group of places which would be large enough to 
stand out ma it were in scale. This Importance 
of seale between the different parts in making the 
whole into an interesting design was one which 
should be borne in mind not only in planning the 
centre of atown but in the planning of suburbs. 
Iiwe made more use of the place and centre in 
planning our suburbs, even using some central 
feature for such small areas as building estates, we 
should eet much more interest into our des} ene anil 
more sense Of scale botween the different parts. We 
should find there probably much morw acope for 
actual work thon in large monumental places, for 
which, iS hod been repestedly mentioned, oppor- 
tunities in England ceeurred only oocasionally. 
Mr. Triggs tentioned one or two places, purtion- 
lnrly the Place de la République in Paris, as good 
examples of the treatment of multiple junctions 
as being better than a round place. He did not 
think the reasoning very convincing. If there was 
Any Virtne in & round place it arose from the fact 
that all the traffic was kept moving in one direction, 
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whereas, as shown in the illustration of an op 
pore as suggested by Mr, Triggs, it must either 
1 cut in the middle and the gyration be upset, 
or, 18 in the Place de la République, a very serious 
détour must be made by traffic from the sides. A 
good deal could be said, if there was io be a eyra- 
tory place, for having one of a round character, 
Mr, Trigegs’s atatement that the pyratory place was 
only useful when it was of immense size needed 
to be reconsidered, perhaps, unless there was an 
immense volume of traffic: « comparatively small 
area Was sufficient for any ordinary traffic to 
ive room for it to pass round and pags off in 
different directions. It waa probably tewe, as had been 
often pointed out, that it was difficult to vet a really 
satisfactory architectural effeet in such places, but 
none the less he thought from the point of view of 
traffic, about which they perhaps took too much 
account, 1f was useful, and he was not sure that 
the round form was pot the best for that particular 
system, With regard to railway stations, he 
thought the station at Hanover which was shown 
had the great disadvantage that as soon ns a 
passenger stepped out of the station he was in the 
traffic and liable to be run over from one direction or 
the other. That was a very great disadvantage, 
and he was glad to see that it was avoided in Mr. 
Trigga’s design for # station. People coming ont 
of a bustling station wanted » little breathing 
space to find out in which direction they wanted to 
go before having to step on toa busy road with 
streams of trams rushing about. The Karlsplatz 
at Munich, of which Mr. Triggs showed a picture, 
afforded # good axample of the proper place for cabs 
to stand. In the case of garden places, some of 
those shown seemed rather frittered away in pattern 
work whioh waa lacking in breadth. Ono thing 
that struck him in seeing the garden places on the 
Continent was that those were most. successful 
which were most broadly and simply treated. The 
garden place of the Palnis Royal in Paris, for 
Instance, was nicely and squarely treated, whereas 
in many places the whole space seemed w he 
frittered away by the geometrical patterns, What 
was really wanted was to give a brendth of fore- 
ground to buildings. Mr. riggs divided places 
and classified them in various ways into business 
and ornamental places, but that classification might 
he somewhat further amplified. In England we 
had public meetings and demonstrations, and some 
Places might serve for that purpose, and others 
might very suitably be rest places, quiet places, 
oe nn expanses of grass and foliage would 
neat 


Mr. TRIGGS, to whom an advance proof of 
the foregoing report had been sent, replies ;— 

Aimong the pointe referred to in the discussion 
was the improvement to Hyde Park Corner p 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1888. In 
venturing to suggest that an architectural place 


would have been an ideal treatment for such a 
position, | had in my mind @ semicircular place 
450 feet across, with Hyde Park arch as a centre, 
flanked by Apsley House and a similar building 
on the other side. This would involve the re- 
building of St. George's Hospital (a contingency 
that has heen mooted more than once), the 
placing of the Wellington arch on the cireum- 
ference of the semicircle, and perhaps the con- 
struction of a similar arch leading to Grosvenor 
Crescent. Grosvenor Place could have been 
arranged to enter exactly opposite the Hyde Park 
arch. Such an arrangement would have prevented 
the confusion of traffic linea at the junetion of 
Hamilton Place with Piccadilly. Magnificent 
building sites would have been created on the east 
and north sides of the place. The valoe of these 
would have gone far towards the compensating 
of St. George's Hospital, and Hyde Pork Corner 
would haya rivalled the superb Pariser Platz at 
the end of Unter den Linden. Tt is instructive to 
real in the “ History of London Street [mprove- 
ments, by Mr. P. J. Edwards, how much more 
eurer the authorities appear to have been to 
apportion the payments to be made by the different 
Boards than to give London a dignified entrance 
to Hyde Park. 

As Mr. Waterhouse points out, it has to be 
remembered that the needs of large cities are very 
different from those of small provincial cities. The 
inistake that we have so often made in this country 
is that we have failed to realise how quickly a 
small town can grow into a inne city, I, too, am 
inclined to dissent from Mr. Waterhouse, and fail 
to see why in large cities m civic centre is unde- 
sirable, buch a centre might have heen crested 
at South Kensington with great advantuge to that 
series of magnificent lmildings. Cardiff, with its 
Law Courts, City Hall, Museum, and University, 
has led the way among provincial cities in planning 
i fine civie group; and in the United States the 
creation of large civic centres has been a marked 
feature of several tine city plans in recent years. 

[ made no allusion in my Paper to the group- 
ing of places because I feel that this part of the 
subject had been fully dealt with by Mr. Simpson, 
but I realise with Mr. Unwin that such groups are 
among the most charming features of many Con- 
tinental towns. Aas to the shape of traffic places, 
the oval and elongated forms, thongh perhaps not 
#0 striking on paper, seem to me to be more effective 
in distributing traffic. It is difficolt to form a 
comparison in London, but in Paris I think that 
anyone who will spend an hour at the Place de 
I'Etuile on a busy Sunday afternown will find that 
as regards facilityof movement it compares badly 
with the Place de la Répablique. 

My thanks are due to Mr, Batsford for the loan 
of many interesting engravings of London Squares, 
and to Dr. Brinekmann for the plans of two fore- 
court places in Rome. 
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TOWN PLANNING. 
PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE B.LB.A. TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


V.—-BUTTSTEDT.* 
Communicated by Ravwoxn Uswrn. 


Provincial towns of medium size, boasting some 
traditional merit and characterised by some regular 
architectural developmant ganerally, make the same 
impression on the minds of all strangers visiting 
them for the first time. Surrounding an otherwise 
good Iny-out, one finds an untidy area marking the 
growth of the last decades. He who has visited 
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many such towns will invariably note this 
characteristic. But, after passing through the 
outer zone of nineteenth-cantury ugliness, the 
beauty of, tha old city is still to be seen. A fine 
example of this is the little town of Buttstedt, in 
Sachsen-Weimar, with a few thousand inhabitants, 
whose only claim to importance nowadays lies in 
ita small cattle market, once so prosperous, and 
which brought fame to the then fortified town. 

Of this bygone though modest splendour there 
ret remain imany @ burgher's house, the town- 
hall, ani notably the church. Walking from 
the railway station to the town, one muat needs 





"A translation of the article “ Buttstelt; sine Btadte- 
butliche Studie von Richanl Woernle ound Robert Behwerdt- 
feger,” from the December number 1908 of Der Stadiebaw, 
in whieh sumber further illustrations of this town not 
reproduced herewith will be found, 







pass along a straight and inexpressibly dreary 
atreet, which certainly gives rise to any but 
pleasant anticipations, running aimlessly through 
the town and entering the market-place at A, on 
the plan, with no consideration whatever for per- 
spective. The market-pince, though lacking any 
prominent feature, is perfect in ite general effect, 
Standing in the square formed on the left side by 
a row of simple dwelling-houses, on the right side 
by the long-stretehing front of the town-hall with 
; the fountain before it, 
one sees the choir of 
St. Michwel's Church, 
Me, which blends with 
Wi “A beautiful effect, its 
4 romantic but mnjestic 
tower giving & sense 
of vertical develop- 
ment (Ting, A), 

The joy of studying 
town plans ia one 
which never grows old 
to those interested in 
the art of designing 
towns and cities, One 
feels more and more 
how well the builders 
of former times were 
able to unite utility 
and heauty without 
giving undue prefer- 
ence to either. The 
task is 80 simple, and 
vel, 02 it seems after 
the experiences of 
lnter times, so difli- 
cult to accomplish, 
We are apt to forget 
that the natural circumstances must be taken as 
fundamental, and to overlook nature's demands, 
fulfilling them in an unnatural way or ruthlessly 
neglecting them. . 

Looking at the present plan of Buttstedt, one is 
pleasantly surprised by the beauty of its lines and 
general lay-out. The whole is undoubtedly the 
product of thoughtful consideration. The graceful 
lines of the streets lead in ceemingly unintentional 
yet well-caleulated curves from the outer xone to 
the moarket-place. Nowhere, except in the “Naw 
Street’ —leading outward from A on plan—does one 
find any severity or unnatural constraint. [np this 
we see the difference between the old town plans 
and the Iny-out of a time which is not yet quite 
over, Which bas failed, not having fully grasped 
the meaning of the principle of “ practical utility.” 


50 Tiny vilnable ideals have been destroyed by the 
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foo generous or thoughtless use of straightlinesto different curves of the streets. Buttstedt is built 
facilitate trafic. on a flat hill, which falls off rather steaply in a semi- 

To understand the lines of the plan itis ofcourse circle on the woat side, while on the other sides it 
necessary to know the nature of the site, and one slopes gently down towards the surrouniing plain, 
cin searcéely misunderstand the meaning of the At the top of the hill stands the market-place with 


A 








the town-hall and the church, which always leee ps 
its dominant position, and the besutiful effect of 
which is not spoiled by any false balance in. the 
grouping. The fondamental law of all architec 
tural grouping of buildings, too often forgotten in 
lnter times, was formerly very strictly adhered to. 
Side by side with an evenness and balance in the ilis- 
tribution of the buildings, streets, and squares, there 
isa gradual development towards thocentre towhich 
everything spontancousl subordinates itself. 

In Buttstedt, St. Michael's Church forms such 
a centre, It is a very beautiful building, and its 
characteristic tower is one of the best in Thuringen. 
It dates from the beginning of the 10th century, 
and ia probably of Gothie origin. (For details of 
the church and town-hall see Lebfeld’s “Ban- 
und Kunatdenkmiiler Thiiringens.”) It is marvel- 
lously well situated in the centre of tha market- 
place, and yetits characteristic beauty does not over- 
shwlow the less striking town-hall, and closes the 
different strecst views in a very pleasant manner. 
lts western front is built on the very edge of the 
steep hill, from the foot of which its appearince 
makes a magnificent impression. | | 

By means of the choreh and the town-hall the tri- 
angular marketplace ts divided into three squares, 
which are well proportioned in regard to the groups 
of buildines surrounding them. 

Square L., with the church on the west side, forma 
a deep place in the sense of Camillo Sitte. 

Square IL, in relation to the town-hall and tha 
north side of the church nave, forms a brosd place. 

Square IT. is also a broad place very cleverly 
mada by a cut-in the group of buildings to the south. 

If we take the town-hall into consideration we can 
also call Square I.a broad place, and in this respect 
it is eapecially well planned ; the quite simple, broad, 
eastern front of the town-hall, with m& charming 
fountain surrounded by acacia trees, is most ploasing. 
By this division of the very large murket-place into 
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three squares the traffic is divided sucessfully, anil 
at the same time the place presents a beautifully 
closed appearance. Nowhere, except where the New 
Street opens into the market-place, ean you see any 
hole or gup in the sides of the square, although i 
great number of streets lead imto tt 

Buttstedt is an excellent example of Camillo 
Sitte'a theory that brow] places are only good when 
they are enclosed and dominated by buildings of the 
proper heights. a 

A good view of the town-hall and the fountain is 
obtained from the point B,and looking past thetown- 
hall we see the continuation of the Ubertorstrasae 
(Tilus. C}, ending in the corner hone of the Brick- 
toratrasse, marked D) on plan. We notice hern 
how tho Brocktorstrasse has been ahifted fram (he 
line of the Obertorstraase by a quite simple but 
cunningly arranged devies. From another point we 
see the fountain surrounded by fairly young acacia 
frees, which must have been recently planted. 

In Squares TTand ILL. the line of the trees follows 
that of the buildings, and encloses them in a green 
frame without really hiding them—this kind of 
noacia tree doés not grow large (Tos. F and G). 
From another standpoint one sees the beautiful 
gide of the town-hall, with « row of trees forming 
an excellent contmuation of the western cable of 
the building. Again, at the projecting corner of 
the Briicktorstrasse one sees the tower rising above 
the long roof of the ehureh (Illus, E), From other 
standpoints one gets a view, down the continuation 
of the Obertorstrasss, of one of the finest private 
houses of the town, of the convex curve of this 
street formed by the side of the town-hall, and alan 
of « fine bow window on this building. Passing 
along the Briicktorstrasse we come to the Klefer 
Platz, where onee again one catches o glimpee of 
the church tower between the houses, 

The Brauhausstrasse—(from H-J on plan)—fol- 
lows mainly the line of the old town-wall, which 





still exists in part. From this street and its con- 
tinuation the Topfmarkt (K on plan), the streets 
lead to the market-place, and at the end of each 
one sees either the church or the town-hall, and 
between the houses there are some more openings 
left, through which one sees each time a new and 
beautiful view of the church. From yet other 
points one sees the same building from the Kireh- 
atrasse and from the Topfmearkt (Illus. J and K), 
and the town-hall is visible from another. We 
notice the noble lines of the Marktstrasse with 
the barn without windows, also the Obertorstrasse 
with its viewof the town-hall and fountain in front: 
the Obertorstrasse looking from the town-hall 
showing the graceful curve of the street, the group 
of very old houses on the Topfmarkt closing the 
street perspective, the view from the little Sammel- 
gasse of the town-hall with the church tower 
appearing above it, and the old gate forming a 
preach ending to the street. Even better than 

y¥ examining the plan, the clear, natural, and un- 
pence beanty of the town ean be appreciated 
y looking down from the church tower over the 
roofs of the houses. 

The cemetery is outside the present plan; in 
former times it adjolned a small chapel, which hns 
now disappeared, The cemetery is not now in use, 
and is deserted, Its plan is vary Disaning, showing 
sympathetic treatment, partict ly of the areade 
on the inside, right and left of the entrance. Many 
of the tombstones were designed by native artisans, 

The details of houses and stueeo-work in the 
rooms are signs of a eulture which has fallen aslee 
and has not yet been re-nwakened. When shall 
our work, which has already achieved some measure 
of success, bring life to these little places again ? 

_ It will happen, because we are going gradunlly 
forward, But when? 


— es 


YL—THE MASSACHUSETTS METROPOLI- 
TAN IMPROVEMENTS COMMISSION, 
The Institute has received the Report of the 
Maseachusetts i pats Improvements Com- 
mirsion (Hoston). The members of this Commis- 
sion were Mogers. Benjamin N. Johnson, Chairma n, 
Henry B. Day, Desmand Fitzgerald, Thomas J. 
Gargan (since deceased), Robert §, Peabody, and 

Sylvester Baxter, Secretary. 

The R.LB.A. Town Planning Committee will 
deal with this most valuable report in a future issue 
of the Jovawan: meanwhile it is considered dosir- 
able to.reprint the Act of Legislature appointing 
the Commission, together with some extracts from 
the introduction to the Report, as being of special 
ind immedinte interest at ihe present moment, 


ACT OF LEGtSLATIOE, 
“ ResoLVvED,—That the Governor, by and with the 
odvice and consent of the Council, shall appoint three 
persons, and the Mayor of the City af Hoaton shail 
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appoint two persons, who shall together constitute « 
Commission of five for the purposes hereinafter named. 
The Chairman of said Commission shall be designated 
by the Governor. The gaid appointees shall serve 
without compensation, and be persons of recog- 
nised qualifications and large experience in reapect to 
one or more of the following subjecta or professiona, 
namely: finanee, commerce, industry, trane ation, 
real estate, architecture, engineering, civic administra. 
tion, and law, Said Commission shall investigate and 
report as to the advisability of any public works in the 
metropolitan district which in ita opinion will tend to 
the convenience of the people, the development of local 
business, the beautifying of the distriet, or the im- 
provement of the same asa place of residence. It ahall 
consider the establishment of a systematic method of 
internal communication by highways, the control or 
direction of traftie and transportation, and the location 
of such docks and terminals as the interests of the 
district may demand. Itshall recommend the method 
of executing and paying for such improvernents as it 
may suggest, and shall make such maps, plane, anid 
catimates of cost as may be needed for its investigation, 
for the pruper presentation of its coneluscions, ani 
may omiploy such assistants therefor as it may deem 
necessary, The Commission may = sigh aime 
of money, not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, 
for clerical, expert, and other assistance, and for other 
incidental expenses, as it deems necessary, The Com- 
mission shall make its final Report to the Governor and 
to the Mayor of Boston on or befare the first day of 
December, nineteen hundred and eight, and its powers 
and duties shall then terminate. The Governor shall 
transmit the report to the General Court of the year 
nineteen hundred and nine. The expenses incurred 
under the provision of this Act shall be assessed mpon 
the metropolitan parks district. 7 
“Approved 1ith June 1907." 


EXTEACTS FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO THE REPORT 
OF THE COMMISSION, 

“ Soon after ite appointment the Commission selected 
Mr. Sylvester Baxter as its Seeretary, and proceeded to 
give very general notice of its organi¢stion and readi- 
nese to receive information or jons from any 
citizen who could assist the Commission in arriving at 
sound conclusions. Written information and requests 
to that effect were especially sent to the mayors of 
cities and the select men of towns, aa well na to all 
known boardsof trade, improvement societias, and other 
similay associations within the metropolitan district. 
Several hundred written reqnests for anggestions and 
usugtance were likewise sent to those citizens of the 
Commonwealth who were known to have made a study 
of or to have shown interest in any of the lines of in. 
quiry entrusted to the Commission. All these notives 
and requests were accompanied by a printed copy of 
the resolve establishing the Commission, thus disolos- 
ing fully the nature and scope of the subjects to be 
conside 

“Since its appointment the Comission has held 
regular meetings, usually twice in every week, It also 
gave severn! poblic hearings, which were widely aid- 
vertised and afforded every citizen an opportunity to 
— on any die a which he deemed to affect 
the puble intorest. | Pursuing ite investigations the 
members of the Commission from time to time peraan- 
ally visited many pointe of interest in the district, and 
thns made direet study of the plans of mmprovement that 
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were brought to their attention, In the same way they 
inspected the railroad terminals in Boston, both for 
freight acd passengers, as well as the water terminals, 
unoécopied water frontage, sites for docks and indus: 
trial development, and other features of the harbour of 
the district. 

“The scope of investigation entrnsted to the discre- 
tion of the Commission is a very broad one; indeed, it 
is aimost as comprehensive as the whole question of 
the public welfare and progress of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. This surely inclodea the interest of the entire 
Commonwealth. For while the Legislature has from 
time to time set apart certain cities and towns as con- 
atituting, with Geston, a metropolitan district, for the 
purpose of establishing an adequate system of parks, 
sewers or water supply, such Jegisiation has never in 
any depres implied a ieebt that the interesie of every 
portion of Massachnectts are inseparably involved in 
the intercats and wellure of every other portion. Such 
tentative divisions inte metropolitan districts have been 
principally for the purpose of securing unity of admini- 
stration in these important branches of public works. 
The only practical limitation of inquiry to be found in 
the resolve establishing the Commission is in the de- 
finition to be given to the tenn ‘public works,’ and 
this, upon a fnir pecad cnrog of so comprehensive a 
resolve, would probably inclode almost any public 
undertaking. 

“The range of Webra investigation this «ig- 
gested presents a life work for any man or body of men 
who shonld undertake to eover it. It was therefore 
manifest to the Commission from the begining that 
only a few selected enbjects could be adequately studied, 
and that even the etudy of these must, to a coneider- 
able degree, be preliminary rather than final.. The 
Commission neverthelesa imposed no limitetion or re- 
striction upon the euljects which any citizen desired 
to discuss before it, and many suggestions were made 
and theories proposed with reference to which it has 

roved to be mopossible to reach o definite conelnaion. 
Jn this report the Commission deals only with those 
matters which it regards as of most immediate concern 
to the public. 

*Annannlysis of the resolve providing forthe appoimt- 
ment of the Commission discloses at once o clear dis- 
tinction made therein by the Legislature between those 
' public works’ generally which, in the opinion of the 
Commiraion, wil tend to the betterment of the metro- 





politan district in any way, and certain epeciiic sag wag 


whieh the resolve makes it mandatory upon the 
mission to consider. The subjects thus definitely as- 
signed for study and investigation were ‘the establish- 
nent of a systematic method of internal communication 
by highways, the control or direction of traffic and 
transportation, and the location of soch docks and ter- 
minals as the intereste of the district may demand.’ 
Ii is obvious that these matters, thus set apart from ull 
others for special examination, are, in ther proper re- 
Intions, but different phases of the one great question 
of transportation. Docks and terminals are neces: 

and component parts of any modern system of 
railroad or water transportation. The securing of a 
better system of internal communication by highways 
between the various portions of the metropolitan dis- 
trict is but another branch of the same comprehensive 
subject. Highway movement is cesentinily one of 
traffic and transportation, and it is the highways that 
supply the principal routes for street-railway and rapid- 
transit lines. 
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“The year 1907 waa peculiarly a period of awakening, 
of self-criticiam, of anxious questioning whether all was 
indeed well with the State and metropolis, and whether 
sufficient effort wae being made to encourage and pro- 
mote their future and industrial progress. In that one 
year at least twelve representative organisations of 
Boston participated in active measures of inquiry 
whether Boston was in truth living up to ita present 
ge pera and doing what wae necessary to meet 
the demands of the future. These organisations were 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Associated Board 
of Trade of Bowton, Bcston Merchants’ Asaociation, 
Reston Real Estate Exchange, Howton Clearing House 
Association, Boston Central Labour Union, Citizens’ 
Associntion of Boston, Boston Society of Architects, 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers, Doston Board of 
Underwriters, Metropolitan Improvement League, 
Boston Stock Exchange, and Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion. It would be difficult in any city to marshal a like 
nnmberof organisations with a membership so generally 
made up of representative men, Upon the action taken 
by any of these socictios there rested not the remotest 
shadow of self-interest; whatthey did was prompted from 
pomnatk se end bya lofty and disinterested public spirit. 

“ In addition to these many voluntary lines of inquiry 
as to the condition of the commerce and industries of 
Massachusetts, and the wiser lines on which to plan 
and provide for their future development, there were 
six separate instances of public action taken for the 
forwarding of these same self-searching inquiries as to 
what might be the deficiencies, the wek of enterprise, 
the point of failure,and the range of opportunity of the 
Commonwealth of the metropolis. These six public 
measures were ns follows:—2eth March 1907 the Legis- 
lature ordered the Boston Transit Commission to in- 
vestigate the congestion and delay eaused by tearmin 
traffic aid the moverent of freight in Boston, and 
to hk ge tie recommendations ; 28th May 1K the 
Bon of Harbour and Land Conumissioners wasdirected 
by the Legislature to investigate and report as to the 
tivisubllity of constructing and maintaining a system 
of metropolitan docks in the city of Boston, to be owned 
ani controlled either by the Commonwealth or by the 
city; 7th June 107 the Legislature gave to the 
Finance Commission, appointed 1 by the Mavor of Bos- 
ton as authorised by the city council to consider the 
financial condition of the city, the amplest power to 
siinmon witnesses and compel the uction of books 
and papers bearing on that line of inquiry; 1th June 
1907 the Legislature authorised « Commission on 
Commerce and Industry to investigate the present 
condition and future possibilities of the industries of 
this Commonwealth, the present condition and futuro 
possibilities of transportation, of tanufaetures and af 
industries, and to consider what might be done by 
legislation, by oLecuhive action, or by other means for 
the exploitation and development of the industries of 
the Commonwealth « 15th June 1007 the Legislature 
Ababa for the appointment of this Comission. 

sides these five measures adopted by the Legislature, 
the Mayor af Boston, noting in pursuance of an order 
of the City Council, ee caer a Commission to consider 
the sufficiency of, and possible improvements in, the 
docks and water terminals of Boston Harbour." 


| om Secretaries, 
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PLAN FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
WHITGIFT HOSPITAL, 

The Committee for the Preservation of Whitgift 
Hospital have communicated to the Institute the 
plan they are putting forward ag an alternative to 
the acheme proposed by the Croydon County 
Council for the widening of the principal thorough- 
fare of Croydon. As will be seen hy the plans 
here reproduced, the Committee's object is to pre- 
serve Whitgift Hospital from tho destruction which 
is to result if the proposals of the Croydon 
authorities prevail and their scheme receives Parlin- 
mentary sanction, The Preservation Committes 
claim thot their plan gives all the pavers of the 
road required at this point, and that it would be in 

rery Way as effective and not more costly in the 
end than the Council's plan, The Committee's case 
for the adoption of their alternative scheme ia set 
out in ms statement the material points of which 
ard as follows :— 

At various times during the past twenty-five 
years it has been hinted that the Hospital must 
be removed, but it was not until the year 1896 that 
any strong effort to effect the so-called “ improve- 
ment” was made. It soon became evident that 
eo Opinion would not sanetion the demolition, 

n eloquent language the then Primate, Archbishop 
Benson, reminded Croydonians of their duty, oom- 
paring the Hospital to the thatched cottage of 
Romulus, which for centuries was religiously pre- 
served among the stately buildings of ancient 
Home, What Romulus was to Rome, Whitgift 
was in man esepeors to Croydon ; and his Hospital 
Was a3 worthy of r 
of the great Roman. — 

In the year 1904 another attempt to rob the centre 
of Croydon of its chief architectural ornament 
was made. The Streets Im ment Committee 
submitted a plan of street widening which involved 
the demolition of the Hospital; but again a 
oe Opposition appeared, and the matter waa 

alerred, 


50 far it has been sufficient merely to defeat 
the destructive policy. The increase of traffic in 
the main street, however, owing in a large measure 
to the advent of motor vehicles, has mado a Widening 
scheme compulaory. 

Unfortunately the Streets Improvement Com- 
mittee have adhered to the old plan which involves 
the destruction of the Hospital. The Preservation 
Committee's alternative plan was placed befora 
them, but beyond getting out some conjectural 
figures, which put their own plan in an unduly 
favourable light from a financial point of view, it 
appears to have received seant consideration. 

Before considering the rival plans the action of 
the Council a few years ago regarding the front- 
ages on the north side of George Street may be 
recalled. At that time the old sehool-house, a 
building contemporary with the Hospital, and used 


etention ag the thatched cottage. 


in later years as an annexe of the Whitgift Gram- 
mar School, together with a modern addition to the 
Hospital, and two residences occupied by the masters 
of the Grammar School, stood on that frontage, — 
The Council decided whan these buildings were 
demolished to create a new line of frontage further 
back than the line of the Whitgift Hospital. It 
hus been suggested that this has made the demoli- 
tion of the Hospital inevitable, but the result has 
been to bless instead of to curse ; the Chapel of the 
Hospital has been brought into prominence, and 
when, if the alternative scheme is carried out, s 
distant view of the Parish Church Tower is 
obtained, the vista from George Street, with tho 
Chapel in the foreground, may help to restore to 
Croydon its former title to be considered a pictu- 
reaque town. 
he scheme favoured by the majority of the 
Council makes a great point of the necessity of 
widening George Street, and its advocates are fond 
in their condemnation of the “ danger" of the 
Whitgift corner, while some have gone so far as to 
deseribe ij as a “death trap." Such assertions 
should not be made to support a schame involving 
fh ray large expenditure without proofs being 
furnished. If the corner is really as dangerous as 
isasserted there would certainly be a dismal record 
of accidents, but most, if not all, of the secidenta 
that have occurred in the proximity of the Hospital 
have happened either at the Bank-corner or at the 
top of Choe Hill. The Whitgift corner instoad 
of being dangerous is exactly the reverse, berause 
no motorist or driver attampts to round it except 
in & cautious manner. The Bank cornor, on the 
other hand, being more “inviting,” is a far more 
likely place for accidents. The most that the 
would-be destroyers of the Whitgift Hospital can 
rge ig that the corner is awkward, but this 
avi waninads coukl be removed by the widening 
of North End, as the footpath on that frontage of 
the Almshouses would then he at least double ita 
present width, completely doing away with any 
inconvenience which may at present exist, 

The Whitgift corner isa right angle, correspond - 
ing with the majority of corners even in the present 
sirects of London; it cannot, therefore, of itaelf be 
an element of danger. George Street, at its june- 
tion with North End and High Street, is about 
60 feet in width, and, although it narrows up con- 
siderably at the Whitgift Chupel, that is too re- 
mote to affect the corner, 

The inconvenience which exists will disappear 
if North End is widened on the west side, just as 
the trafic from Bond Street is easily reculated by 
pasting into a wide thoroughfare like Piccadilly. 

urther, the Preservation scheme provides that, in 
addition to widening Crown Hill, that treet should 
be more in a line with George Street, thereby 
doing away with the awkward turn which vehicles 
dtr make in passing from one thoroughfare to 
another, 
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Another point the advocates of demolition urge 
with regard to George Streat is that to widen it 
on the southern side would be very expensive; but 
ia it necessary to widen it at all, at any rate at 
resent? and, even when it is mecessary, the 
milding ling on the southern side of George 
Street being at the narrowest part several feet 
in front of the Bank line, it would be eom- 
paratively easy al some future date by straighten- 
ing this line to add considerably to the width of 
the street at this point, The narrowest portion 
commences at the Chapel of the Whitgift Hospital, 
where the street is about $1 feet wide, but it 
rapidly widens out. This short and compars- 
tively narrow portion ia never congested, and 
for a very obvious reason. The frontages in 
other portions of the street are almost entirely 
occupied by shops. In front of the shops through- 
out the day vehicles are often standing; the 
roadway, therefore, available for through traffic is 
narrower to thatextent; but at the George Street 
frontage of the Hospital vehicle ever stands, 
while on the opposite sido of the street the buai- 
nesses, mainly professional, seldom require ony 
vehicle to be at their doors, consequently that por- 
tion ia more free from obstractions than the other 


: The alternative scheme, which the Council have 
rejected, deals with a thoroughfare which really 
requires relief and which must be dealt with in 
the course of a few yenra—viz. Crown Hill. The 
narrowest portion of this congested street ia only 
about 25 feet in width. The carriage way at this 
point is only about 15 feet in width, and the june- 
tion with North End is only a little over 30 feet. 
An elfective improvement of this street involves 
a hentai) gre of the “ rage terl Hotel and ad- 
joining shops, thus carrying out the very necessar 

widenig of North En without raytad fines Wi 

the Hospital. Surely an impartial observer view- 
ing Crown Hill and George Street on a huay day 
must admit that a scheme which deals with the 
former is worthy of consideration. Tha property 
which would have to be acquired in that street is 
nob of great value, and the goodwills of the various 
businesses would be obtainable at moderate prices, 
Further, the scheme which most effectively im- 
proves the main street is the one that deserves 
adoption, and a glance at the plan will plainly 
show that the alternative we are advoouting to the 
Couneil’sscheme by the demolition of the "Crown" 
and wijoining shops will straighien the street. 
The Council's scheme, on the other hand, accen- 
tnates the present bend. This of itself is a serious 
objection, quite 7 from the question of the 

Hospital. 


demolition of the Ho 

There are, unfortunately, a number of people 
who cannot see any beauty in the architecture of 
the Hospital ; there are, probably, many in Croydon 
who do not uppreciate the oratorios of Handel or 
the paintings of Turner; to such the resthetio side 
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of the question can never appeal. On the other 
hand, many fail to appreciate the beauty of the 
building because of its uncongenial seconde 
just a9 a fine picture may bespoiled by being badly 
framed. ‘T'o these a few words may be said. Under 
the alternative acheme, important frontages in the 
neighbourhood of the Hospital will be under the 
control of the Council. It will be easy to insist 
that the architecture of the new elevations shall be 
either in accord with or complementary to that of 
tho Hospital. If such an improvement is carried 
out with the advice of men of taste and feeling, 
tho centre of the town of Croydon may be made aa 
beautiful architecturally as 16 will be convenient 
to business. The Council's scheme, from an archi- 
tectural point of view, is simply deplorable; the 
three remaining corners, alter the Hospital is demo- 
lished, would be all differant: tha Bank corner has 
i radius of about 25 feet, Briant's corner is a right 
angle, while the * Crown” corner is bevelled off. 
To these it is proposed to add a new corner with a 
radios of 40 feet; o atate of things more incon- 
eke H more offensive to good taste cannot be 


Li 

The question of cost, although it should not be 
the dominant factor, is, of course, very important, 
The Borough Engineer estimates the difference 
between the two schemes at £60,000, but at the 
and of hia report he adds the following :—“ The 
above estimates are based on buying out the entire 
ie perties, including all business interests; but no 
doubt in many instanees the Corporation will be 
able to acquire the portion only required for im- 
provement purposes, saving business compensa- 
tion, and consequently the met cost to the Council 
should work out much less than the estimates,” 
Now this i# the crux of the whole matter. The 
goodwills, which are included in the alternative 
scheme, and not in the Council's scheme, are put 
down ata very large sum. In overy one, with one 
exception, of the premises in North End and High 
Street it is reasonable to anticipate that compensa- 
tion for interruption to trade and damage to stock 
during rebuilding would be accepted, as each trader 
would eventually ocoupy new premises superior in 
every way to those he vacates. It is contrary to 
human nature to assume that the occupiers would 
be dissatisfied with such an arrangement, or would 
wish to place obstacles in the way of an improve- 
ment. Lf the Council scheme is carried out, Crown 
Hill will still remain to be dealt with under con- 
ditions fur leas favourable, so it is very probable 
that the town, besides losing its Hospital, would 
be ultimately committed to a much greater ex- 
penditure. 

An opinion has been expressed that the awkward 
gradient of Crown Hill would prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the proposed improvement of 
that street. This is far from being the ease: in 
fact the gradient could be considerably ensed by 
the exercise of first-class engineering skill. | 





REVIEWS, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


merge te ied ey West 





The genera! account of it as & Ro 
a Monks’ Church, a Pilgritas’ and ‘Church, 
cannot but enlarge the vision and stimulate the 
minds of readers, und thus greatly add to their 





understanding and wnjoyment of church, It 
well fulfils i eye aet out in the af 
being ® compre ve account of the Abbey on 1 


reazonnblo scale, nnd it is illustrated with a profu- 
sion of entirely new photographs, together with 
othor illustrations, Altogether there must be nearly 
ccf gsied -ypado -wagicrdh.y, as Some of the 

otographa, specially taken, I suppose, ly Me. 
Bond himself, are en ly admirable as illustrations 





rapective plans of vaults from page 80 onwards, 
Gane of the amaller details 5 re I think, never 


boon taken before. The writing i tlear ad in- 
teresting. 
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(4) Then coming to the large architectural 
features, one by one, Tt seems to me that the ground 
— with it# narrow bays (Mr. Bond himself 

ya thoy were conditioned by the old Norman work, 
p63) 82), its slender marble columns, so slender that 

think they must have been conceived as of marble 
from the beginning; their moulded capitals (one of 
the points which would have bean exaggerated) y 
indicated on a French dosign would have been 
curved capitals); its acute arches, so entirely 
different, not merely in feeling, but in the rela- 
tion, of the heights of pier an ‘areh from French 
examples ; it seems to me that all this is English 
architecture — for its place and purpose, 
not an int of a Frenchman's drawings. 
The whole scheme of the Triforium stage is ey ial} 
conditioned, and equally English. Mr. Bond 
himaelf says : “To. the full development and 
to the recreate: ite Triforium, more than to 
anything else, the Westminster design owes its 
supreme excellence," Yet, as Mr. Bond allows, 
it woeins to be taken over, so far as the iden of a 
mcond story to the nisles goes, from the Con- 
fessor'a Church, As to its ba Sosien, it is surely 
distinctively English in the disposition’ of parts, 
and it seeme to bein the line of devel opment— 
spree Lincoln choir, St. Albuns west ond. 

Esch of the two divisions is: practically the same 
design as that of the windows over again, an 
arrangemént that it would be hard to match. in 
France, As to tho upper ane the vaulia are 
admittedly and characteristicall . 
not hare spoken of mere mouldings and details, 
but of essential architecture and tho deaion, 

(5) What, then, is French? Certain large archi- 
teotural factors, just such ones as might be soi 
down in a magon's note-book : mr such ones 
oe we know were set yids by V. lonnecourt ; 
auch, for instance, as he speciale af radi. 
attog chepels, the window 

large squared 


eek 


Having thesis mind, L Mr. Bond commits himneclf te 
the statement, “ Ii is henge impossible that Wost- 
minster can have designed hy anybody but 
who was born and bred in the proc French 
sohool of the Ie de France and Chammene, who 
omiun a ty » and who 
ng elec, No English er caly, whether 
went to Sgtetche yee a 
estningter.”” This is certainly 

te sintement, and aa an architect 
Piacoa oe it. What we find, in 
laying hold of French forms in the lump, 
pting them. This is just whit 
trained architect in able to do in a a rt time, 
or instance, this is what Inigo Jones did in Italy 
in the seventeenth century, Savo for travelling 
time I would ventura to aay that an expert mastor 
—— have gained all — wanted for Westminster, 
at Anions, Paris, and Rheims in a weok. At 


= 


Fait 
‘ Mt 
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Westminster, anys Mr. Boni, “One sees in 
eseentials French Gothic, pare and simple, without 
the nga tincture of contemporary design." 
It must be with other eyes than mine, and [ cannot 
here but roeal! that when I once wrote that Wost- 
minster wae iniluenced by the architecture of 
Rhoims, | was told in prini, by o friend, that there 

nhlance than between Monmouth 


(6) Mr. Bond seems to me to force ihe evidence 
when he says: “The central piers arc slender, as 
in the Ilo de France, so that no central tower waa 


ible” (p. 106). Wren saya, “It was pla 

drigtibally $0 have ab pmiie teers 
eerie ct Which appear at the corners of the 
eross, but left off before they rose ao high as the 
ridge of the roof."’ In the accounts for the caro- 
nation of Edward I, boarding for “ the new tower 
above the choir it mentioned.” Henry VII calls 
the erosaing “ the lantern" in his will, This ample 
record evidence is borne out by the facta of the 
structore. The internal arches show that here no 
vault was ever contemplated at the general mes ie 
of the other vaults. Onuteide, the squinch arches 
across the four angles are original inside the outer 
casings ; their purpose was to let the 2 walks 
Pass round acontral tower, This tower, ees 
was intended to be like the earlier part of Salis- 
bury’s central tower and the central tower of 

ley. “Wholly French," esys Mr. Bond, “is 
the noble fagnde of the N. transept." Surely this 
ig not so in the tympana of the doors (the present 
middle one does not represent tho original form), 
ind these should be the yery centres of Frenchness ; 
it is not so in the “ Early English "windows of the 
second stage, nor in the four tall solid pinnacles, 
0 in the flying Cece coining to the front. 

otwi ot 











‘otwithstanding the appropriation of ideas, I ven- 
ture to say that thie front would have looked more 


tlish if in France than, being in England and, it 
footed French. g 
pe mga 
“being un-English an en, Waa UX . anil 
hed Ith influence on English architecture Ran 


the only inmpe ant exception is the north transept 
af Herston” I can only repeat what I have 
already said in another place: “The work at 





from our abbey, are to be found in Lic 
: d, The eastern wall of the great now 
work begun at St. Paol'’s in 1256 was modelled on 
the transept ends of Westminster, A similar 
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extension at Lincoln, bogun about the same time, 
shows in its south porch a study of the north 
porial in the Abbey {the whole inside and out in 
argely derived from Westminster), At Salisbury 
the Cloister and Chapter House wero evidently 
inspired by those at Westminster; oven minute 
een may be traced to this source. Minor 
Instances of affiliation are too numerous to mention; 
two of the most striking aro parts of the W. front 
of Dunstable, and the well-known case of Btano 
Chureh, Kent,"* 

(4) Absorption of ideas and borrowings from 
France are admitted ; the infiltration waa so eon- 
stant that the a oN of sketch designs for 
once received from France does not meot the case. 
Willia thought that Lincoln was yery French, and 
[ may point out that five-part vaults like those of 
the aisles are found at Rouen; so are low archos 
beneath the parapets like those of Lincoln Chapter 
House. Must we suppose that Lincoln waa designed 
at Rouen? The West portal of Salisbury is so like 
that of St. Nicaise at Rheime that I can hnrdly aup- 
pose it fortuitous (see fig.in V.leDae). Tha noble 
nave of York (interior) haa a curious resemblance 
to the choir of Clermont Ferrand. 1¢ ix necessary 
to find a general formula for all these, not for one 


only. 

(9) The idea of covering the arch «pandrils 
with diapering, one of the big charscteristica of 
Westminster, seoms to be English, The ideal of 
having a church largely of polished marble wna, I 
should say, present from the first conception of 
Westminster, and this tradition is taken over from 


Salisbury, Winchester Hall, and tho Temple Chureh, 
(10) Again, we have internal growth and modifi- 


cation as the work wont on, which shows that there 
wns no adherence to an authoritative design even 
during Henry [II's life; ench wore the narrow 
blank arches added at the side of the windows on 
of the vanlt of the choir, and agin yee changes, 
resulta of perfect freedom. The total “ expression " 
of Weatminator has nothing of the fores and ng 
of French work ; ii is sweet, tender, and English. 
(11) Finally, there ia a logical dilemma. Tho 
ectagonal Chupter Honse vaulted from a slender 
central column seems to have been invented and 











developed in England. Now what M. Paris calla 
* the nparable Chapter House" of Weat- 
minster contains in its large four-light windows of 
tracery a borr f from contemporary French 
work, more “up to date” than any other feature 


built up to this time (1245-50) in the church. 
The Jesse-treo sculpture of its weet door seems 
to he borrowed direetly from Amiona. Just this 
most English part then is also the most French. 

(12) Another last point is that the borrowings 
cots yg part are of fashions thirty or twenty 
years old; the Chapter House windows anid the 
much Inter transept roses are theanly points abreast 
of the French movement. 


Alfred micht be a Danish changoling, Shakespeare 
might bea belated Italian hnmanist; onsuch lincaof 

tine acase Westminster might have been designed 
in Paria by Pierre de Montereau. Bot Mr. Bond's 
hypothesie of a French architect does not explain 
the facts at Westminster as does the theory of the 
two Seotts that thearchitect wasan Englishman who 
was acquainted with what had been done in France. 






The other question whieh I will touch is that 
eoncerning the Confeasor’s Church, Mr. Bond 
agrees that it probably bad a Yaulted triforinm ; 
but, aecepting also the view which has been held 
by everyone that Westmineter bad « pillared apse 
aurrounded by an ambulatory, he claims that os 
this feature would have come wliimeately from 
Tours, so the vaulted triforium might alao have 
come from the same source, and he proceeds: 
“ Henee it follows that whereas all the text-books 
tell us that our English Romanesque is derived 
from Normandy, there are in reality two separnte 
sources, the second being the Confessor’s Church 
at Westminster.’ He would thus make our whole 
architectural history turn on a derivation from 
Tours. 1 would just remark on this that we have 
no knowledge whatever oa to the existence of o 
vaulted triforium at Tours. [i is unlikely that 
even if there had been an ambulatory at West- 
minster it would have been derived directly from 
the original centre from whenee the whole series 
may have radiated, The true content of the argu- 
ment is only that several large features of the 
Confeasor's Church are likely to have come from 
some one immediate source. That is, either from 
one of the places where there was a vaulted tri- 
forlum, or one of the places where there waa an 
ambulatory, if indeed Westminster had one. 

[ had never seen the stumps of the piera of the 
Confessor’s Church until about two ago, but 
subsequent age have cary me that 
they were more probably parts of wall-piers onca 
eile to a Scuctiin peah , Tither than 
fragments of pillars which once divided it from an 
aisle, ‘They consisted of pilaster strips with bold 
half rounds in me and reese ct anes hs 
they might have belonged to isol piers like 
iced ad Winabectot it is almost impossible to 
imagine the chance which should have led to just 
these members surviving while the rest of the piers 
wore entirely grubbed up. Moreover, they are 
found attached to a wall which bas been assumed 
to be part of Henry [I's foundations built up 
against the fragments, and this exactly alike on 
both sides of the presbytery. : 

Further, of the two piers on the N. sido, being 
the first and second from the crossing, the second 
is different in having to the wesf an additional 
outer equare member so that it projects forward 
about « foot in front of the other pier. 
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These facta can best be explained by supposing 
that the second pier represents the respond of an 
apse terminating at the second hay a closed 
presbytery. Mr. Bond will, 1 am sure, appreciate 
the foree of the evidence as to wall-piers and the 
greater projection at the second bay if he will 
turn to the plan of Ceriay, and consider it with 
what he hag said on this type—" this was the 
normal plan of eastern limb which the Norman 
builders bronght over to England,” The proto- 
type of Cerisy was Jumiéges. According to this 
reading the bays of the Confessor's Church woald 
have beon about 17 ft. 6 in. wide instead of 
19 {t., and, a most important point, the site of the 
aliar would not have been moved by Henry TT, 
for the position of his altar came just on the 
chord of the apee now postulated, The old 
presbytery would then have boen of the normal 
two-baved type found in early Norman churches. 
Thus, too, the sita of the old altar really con- 
ditioned the short presbytery of the present church, 
an extraordinary feature which has never been 


aiequately explained, Finally, the plan so ol)tained 
coincides perfectly with that cf Jumidges, a church 
which we know had an important vaulted triforium. 


An objection can be made regarding the position of 
the Lady Chapel of 1220, which has been assumed 
to have Be directly from the ambulatory of the 
Confessor's Church and extended as for as the apse 
of Henry VII's Chapel, where foundations of an 
apsed end were discovered in digging Dean Stanley's 
srave. Whatever be the weak link here I cannot 
think it probable that all these assumptions should 
be true. It is not likely that an apsidal-ended 
chapel of the type put forward, and over 100 feet 
lang, would have been built in England in 1220, 
It is very doubtful whether a wooden roofed chapel 
such ad that was would haveanapse. During the 
work at the church this roof was removed and the 
chapel was vaulted; it may then have been 
lengthened, or it may very well have stood doa- 
tached from the Confessor's Chureh like the chapel 
(of 5%. Plat?) to the east of Chartres Cathedral, If 
my present views are correct as to the Confessor's 
my the span of the ehurch was considerably Jess 
han thot of the present church, and the whole 
would have been smaller than I had supposed, 
aa I had suggested reducing the oldor eati- 
mate, 

The word amiitns in the written description of 
the church referred, I snppose, to the aisles .W.N. 
amd 5.; in the Jumiéges type they ware continued 
even actoss the ends of the transepts. Beyond the 
detailed considerations just set ont, it may be said 
that it is more likely that Edward the Confessor 
followed the fashions of Rouen, Jumiéges, and Caen 
than the style of Tours. Two indications of style 
which we have in the form of the piers and the 
profile of the bases bear thie ont, for they are dis- 
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tinctively Norman; the base made only of two 





hollows is found at St. Stephen's, Caen, and itis the 
base at Jumite The eon plan did not 
reich Normandy till about 1070, and three or four 
important charches were built of thia type in the 
next ten or twelve years, Irrespective of the sup 
eee spormlie case at Westminster the plan would 
ve reached England in due course about 1080, 
The development of English churches becomes 
regular if Westminster ia to be given to the other 
older type, and it is a member of the geries, 
Jumitges, Westminster, St. Stephen's Caan, Cerisy, 
Canterbury, and we can undarsiand why Linooln, 
Durham, and Paterborough mizht continua in the 
anciint ways. All the facts gathered up tozether 
show that Westminster was probably a copy of 
Jumiiges. W. BR. Lereasr, 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 
The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy, By William 

J, Anderson. Fourth alition, revised and enlarged. 

fo. Lond. 1909. Price lite. Gd. sel. [2, 4. Batsford, 

(i High Holbora, W.C.] 

Tha presenre of modern lifo leaves but scant 
leisure for study — in branches immediately 
connected with actual professional needa: Even 
our favourite books stand unopened on the shelf. 
Like their bindings our reéollection of their con- 
tenis fades from year to year. Any cireumatance 
then which tends to disturb our acquiesconce in the 
habit of neglect, to direct our attention once more 
to the authors we have read with profit, which gives 
16 an opportunity of reviving the enthusiasm of 
student days and testing the foundations of the 
faith laid in ua at that impressionable nee, should 
be hailed with gratitude. — 

Such a circumstance is the appearance of a new 
and enlarged edition of Anderson's Jialian He- 
naissance. Pleasure in welcoming it is dimmed 
only by regret for a career so prematurely out 
short when it gave promise of mach good work in 
this and similar domains. The epithet. “ epoch- 
making” has become so hackneyed that it has lost 
much of its force, but it is not too much to say that 
it can be applied in fullest meaning to the first 
arrival on the scene of this work. That sucha book 
was—and continues to bo—much needed by archi- 
tectural students of English apeech the call for o 
fresh edition on an average every three years is o 
conclusive proof. They had previously to depend 
for information on the Tialian Renaissance on the 
necessarily meagre sections devoted to the subject 
in gen histories, or on expensive monograpl 
which were but seldom accessible to them, a 
tolerably compiled text-book, if freely illustrated, 
might under the circumstances have secured a large 
circulation. Gut Anderson gave us no mere com- 
pilation. There was nothing of the Dry-ng-dust 
about him. He gave us a well-written exposition 
of what he conceived to be the most vital periods of 
the Renaissance of architecture in Italy; he pre- 
sented ii with judiciously chosen illustrations and 
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in a style inspired by a stimulating and infectious 
enthusiasm. The book was of convenient size, 
moderate in price, and Ulustrated larvely by photo- 
graphs, which conveyed an entirely new impression 
of buildings known hitherto too often only through 
the medium of lifeless geometrical drawings, 

The moment of its appearance was peculiarly 
happy. [texactly met the needs created by a change 
in the architectural outlook of which it was itself 
one of the symptoms, The greater men of the 
Gothio Revival hhad done their work or were ap- 
eemahed the end of their career. The movement 

spent its force, and experience had proved that 
at any rate ag regards the ; esign of domestic and 
soculur public buildings it had failed to justify the 
hopes raised in its early singes. Fergusson and 
Ruskin were, however, still the great luminaries 
in the student's firmament. Both, in spite of their 
great services toarchitectural studies, wereever—and 
at that time particularly—somewhat bewildering 
guides: Fergusson by his see-saw methods of criti- 
cism, alternately arousing admiration for the sub- 
ject of his remarks and checking it by douches of 
cold water, a process which left a cloudy impression 
on the mind that the architects of all time bat aly 
failed of complete success because they had not had 
the advantage of Forgusson’s oollaboration; Ruskin 
by the enunciation at differant times, or even in the 
same book, of mutually destructive principles. Like 
most of the writers of the Middle Victorian ern they 
were unsympathetic to the Renaissance, and keener 
to dateot superficial failure or exeess in its works 
than those essential truths on which it is based. 
They did mot sea that its rise and spread was 
rendered possible and necessary because there was 
a& Whole side of man’s wsthetic nature which 
mediwval art with all ita triumphs had left unfed, 
and which could only find natintaction in forgotten 
élaments of design recovered by the study of the 
monuments of Greece and Rome. 

The young men who went to Italy or the banka 
of the Loire, to our own Elizabethan manor houses, 
to Versnilles, or to Greenwich, and saw there much 
that filled them with admiration, much that they 
wanted to sketch and imitate, when they came 
home and read their authorities found that it was 
alla mistake: they had been admiring a “ postilent 
art,” they had been degrading their taste by study 
ing mare ag en etyles; and great was t 
mone An caida secy eg irn a balm to 
many a mind smarting under the lash of hostile 
and unfair criticism, or the searcely leas palling 
ordeal of half-hearted and patroniaing approval, 
but still cherishing in the teeth of hia instructors 
a deep-seated if shamefaged love for the Renais- 
sunce. Hore at last was a writer who apoke with 
authority yet appreciated ungrodgingly—no un- 
reasoning fanatic, but one who could set forth 
convincing grounds for his admiration, When 
onee tt was realised that it was futile to apply to any 
art canons of criticiem which ita exponents do not 
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admit, or to vituperate them for not doing what 
they did not profess to do, the ground waa cut 
away from ae the feet of the opposing school, 
Anderson further deprived its criticiam of much 
of ita foree by showing the importance of the carly 
and more vital phases of the movement, which had 
been hitherto in large measure ignored, and treating 
rather summarily the—to him—less interesting 
luter developments, which had hitherto borne the 
brant of the attack. 

There ia something rather palhetic now in this 
polemical aspect of Anderson’s work, The need 
for it which was still urgent whon he wrote has to 
a large extent passed away. The world has moved 
on sinte the early nineties. A whole-hearted 
defence of the Renaissance was even then still a 
rather daring adventure, and if we are now allowed 
to indulge our proclivities in that direction with- 
out incurring the charge of moral obliquity, we 
are indebted for the privilege in no little degree to 
a group of works on the Rennissance in our own 
and other lands which appeared at that time, and 
foremost among them to the book before us which 
led the way back to the fountain-head in Italy, 

Perhaps the world has moved further even than 
Anderson would have approved, The battle of 
the Renaissance being now won, to some of us 
it would not come amiss to seo fuller treatment 
of the later periods. Anderson himself, in spite 
of his revolt against the teaching of his day, still 
retained—it is ourions to notice it—a tinge of 
its prejudices, and when he reaches the seven- 
teanth century not only compresses the whole of 
it and more into a single short chapter, but falls 
into his opponents’ habits of abuse, and besprinkles 
his pages with euch expressions as “ decadence,” 
“execrable work,” “corrupt style,” “impadent,” 
“ unprincipled,"’ and so forth. He eonfesses, how- 
ever, in his preface that in the interval between 
delivering his lectures and sending the book to 
press he had somewhat changed his point of view, 
and that a corresponding alteration in the book 
would have resulted in a complete re-writing. 
Whether such a revision would have included an 
extension in the direction suegésted we have no 
means of knowing: but, considering the circum- 
stances, his decision to retain the original form was 
no doubt # wise one, and Mr, Arthur Stratton in 
editing the present issue had no choice but to be 
bound by it. Nevertheless a full critical study of 
the whole achievement of the Italian Renaissance 
down to the ond of the eighteenth century is much 
to be desired. A work of this kind would in no 
wise supersede Anderson's, which for many a long 
day will remain the best of all possible introduc- 
tions to the subject. It would supplement it and 
open fresh fields of study for those who wish to go 
further than Anderson professes to guide them. 
Tt might also show us that there was peer 
something to learn from that dreadful bughear Lh 
baroceo style, that monster of licentiousness and 
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shameless audacity whose very name causes & 
shudder of righteous iniignatis in right-minded 
bosoms, some lessons of forceful vigour and plas- 
ticity which we may sometimes look for in vain in 
more correct performances. It would certainly 
show that baroceo does not cover the whole field 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that 
the parallel stream of pure classiciam produced 
some not altogether contemptible work. Some- 
thing, it is satisfactory to observe, has been done 
in the new edition to mitigate the rather unjuet 
treatment meted out to the Ister phases by expung- 
ing, for instance, such a passage as that in which 
the Genoese palaces were unduly depreciated, and 
by introducing reference to, ond illustrations of, 
later examples, 

Even hat this not been done it would be un- 
grateful and unfair to quarrel with our author for 
not giving what he expressly disclaims the in- 
tention of giving. By his contribution of light 
and learning within the limits he laid down for him- 
self, he placed architectural students under a lasting 
obligation. No small meed of gratitude is dup to 
Mr. Stratton for the admirable manner in which in 
the edition before na be bas filled wp locunm, clari- 
fad obscurities, and generally strengthened the work 
by the removal of the blemishea—few and minute 
though they were—which it contained, as well as 
by introducing the slight alterations involved by 

hanges In the illustrations, All this work, requir- 
ing both painstaking labour and wide knowledges, ha 
has accomplished with complete success and almost 
excessive self-elflacaement. Although fow parn- 
graphs in the book are not in some way affected by 
the revision, only a close comparison res the 
editions could disclose his share in the work, while 
Anierson's individuality remains—as Mr. Stratton 
claims—stamped on every page. At the same 
time the bulk of the book is hardly at all increased 
except by the strengthening of the illustrations, 
which is @ salient future of the new edition, 

The alterations introduced by Mr. Stratton in 
this department are almost without exception for 
the better. The line that has been takon in man 
eases of supplementing photographs by measurec 
drawings and vice versa results in the ideal method 
of presentment, enabling the resder both to judge 
of the effect produced and to analyse the methods 
used in producing it. Examples of cases where 
this has been done are the Cancelleria and Farnese 
Palaces in Rome, the Pazzi Chapel and Riccardi 
Palace at Florence, the Basilica at Vicenza, the 
organ in the Hospital Church at Siena, the Re- 
dentore and—now, alas! deatroyed—Loggetta at 
Venice. Elsewhere a better point of view or amore 
instructive method of illustration has been chosen 
to rex that formerly given, as, for instance, in 
the Palazzi Bevilacqua and Albergati at Bologna, 
the tempietto at San Pietro in Montorio and the 
Farnesina, the Confraternith di San Roeco and 
the Library at Venice, the duomo and Santo Spirito 
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at Florénee. Again, while several illustrations, 
Whose interest was not strictly architectural, have 
wisely been omitted, their places have bean taken 
by others of buildings not figured in previous 
editions, such aa the Palazzo Pandolfiniin Florence, 
the churches at Todi and Monte Pulciano, the Gran’ 
Guardia Veechia at Verona, the Palazzi Balbi and 
dell’ Universita at Genoa.” Another instructive and 
at the same time beautiful feature is a page on 
Which four of the successive plans for St. Peter's are 
grouped together, Soveral of the new illustrations 
are reproduced from vigorous drawings by Mr. 
Leslie Wilkinson. Great pains have evidently been 
taken in the arrangement of the plates and other 
figures so us to ensure that, wherever it ia physically 
possible, they should stand in convenient relation 
to the text they illustrate, and that mutually com- 
plementary figures should be opposite one another, 

In conelugion there remains but to offer hearty 
congratulations to Mr, Stratton for the admirable 
way in which with the help and advice of Mr. 
it, Phene Spiers he has carried out what must have 
been a harassing and somewhat thankloss task, and 
to Mr. Batsford on the need fora new edition of 
this good book, so representative of the great tra- 
ditions of hia house, and on the enterprise displayed 
in bringing it up to date, | 

W. H. Wann [4.). 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 
Windows: a Book about Stained and Painted Glass. 

By Lewis F. Day, Third Edition, revised and en- 

larged. 82.Jond. 1900, Price Qa. net. [B. T. Batsford, 

§4 High Holborn.) 

All the details of the history and craftemanahip 
connected with stained and leaded glass are deeply 
interesting to modern workers in this fascinating 
form of art. Mr. Day has, with erent care and at 
preat length, detailed the methods of tha workers in 
the past—their beginnings und their developments 
onwards—from simple geometric forme of orns- 
ment to the pictured figure compositions of sacred 
art, logend, and story, The various metheds 
deseribed by him of fourteenth-century work are of 
great value to the artist and crmftsman. They prove 
how the colour qualities of the metal—whether 
pot or flashed—are enhanced by well-considered 
painting-in of details of ornament, the use of the 
needle, stippling, rubbing off of high lights, or by 
any other means the artist may employ in thepursuit 
of his artistic ideal. Painting on glass forma a 
necessary screen and puts a seal on his colour, thus 
peevertig the bleaching of the finer phases of its 
tones. 

It is rather the fashion at present to advocate that 
a window should be treated as we do mosaic, having 

* One is inclined to regret that among the new illustra- 
tions room could not have been found for the court front 
of the Palazeo Pittl, whose system of rustication has 
exercised a widespread influence, one instance of which is 
the Luxembourg Paluce in Paris. 
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all its natural colour untonehed by paint. The 
result of this method is a wholesale dilution of 
colour depths, so that fine rnbies in a strong light 
become a pale pink, and s0 on in other colours. 
Apart from good colour, stained windows are 
rr eke of bearing many deeply interesting messages 
to humanity, 


Mr. Day does not mention what many consider 
to be the finest windows in Spain—those in the 
cathedral and church of Sta. Maria del Mar in 
Barcelona. Spain has many fine examples of 
painting on glass with a liquid or full brush, 
showing the Spaniards’ natural genius for direct 
technique in the manner of Velasquez. 

We are always confronted by problems in art 
which gleanings from tradition will not entirely 
solve. in modern windows there are conditions of 
light and its admission, reflected light from other 
windows, of forms of openings, of the most suitable 
scale of figures and subjecta to fill the small or 
large arenas, of the illustration af modern incidents, 
éc. 50 that when we are armed with the devices 
of our own craft and that of the old men, there 
still remains a formidable wall to seale. Mr. Day, 
however, has given usa book of reference which 
should earn the gratitude of all students and orsfis- 
men concerned with the making of windows. 

In the preface it is stated that “wo are workmen 
first and artista afterwards.” Should not tho last 
be first? The possession of tho artistic instinct 
is the real justification for learning the craft which 
shall give it permanent form. 

I. K. SPENCE. 


ARCHITECTS’ LAW REPORTS. _ 

The Architects’ Low Reports and Review, Vol. IV. By 
Arthur Crow (F.] and 4, F. Jenkin, Barrister-al- 
Law. We, wal, 

With most of us law is at best but an oncertain 
thing, and anything which helpe to clear up its 
mysteries is to be weleoomed, The fourth volume 
of The Architects’ Law Reports has recently bean 
isened, and like its gaan bears ovidence of 
the care and skill bestowed by the editors upon 
this moat useful publication, Architects in general 
are not fond of wading through the reports of 
judicial decisions in the newspapers in search of 
information which may be useful, and Mr. Crow 
has rendered a very great service to the profession 
in thus placing within such handy compass a clear 
anid succinet record of the principal cases likely to 
interest architects and surveyors, whether practising 
in London orin the provinces. Mr. Crow's work in 
this direction deserves a much wider recognition ; 
and members of the profession who have been 
accustomed to make paper cuttings of the cases 
which interested them might well save themselves 
much unnecessary labour and inconvenience. Tho 
iden of combining drawings of the more intricate 
cases with the ordinary judicial report is one that 
will commend itself to all architects. 
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The cases reported in the present volume are 
thirty-eight in number, and cover » wide field— 
from arbitrations, compendations, and assessment, 
to professional practice, employer's liability, Iand- 
Sat ancl tenant, conyoyanes, light and other ense- 
mente, Lomlon Building Acta, and Public Health 
Acts, drains and sewors, streets, highways, and 
bridges. 

Among the most interesting cages recorded are 
reports of the following :-—Hunt v. defon Urban 
District Council, mention of which case has 
already been made in the Jovgnan, The Court 
held that an architect was entitled to recover foes 
from a public authority for tie preparation of a 
modified schame according toinstructions, although 
the original agreament only was under seal. 

Jones ¥. Pritehard— This was an action between 
adjoining owners for an injunction to restrain a 
nuisaneé arising from smoke finding its way 
through a party-wall from a flue situnted in the 
centre of the wall. It was held that an easement 
existed for smoke to pase into the flue, and that na 
the defendant had exercised his right fairly and 
reasonably, and in tha manner intended when the 


easement was granted, the action for an injunction 
failed. 


Tho cases dealing with rights of support and of 


easements of air and light are five in number. - 


Cable vy. Bryant, Richardson vy. J. H. Graham, 
Lid, and Hyman v. Van den Bergh, dealing with 
lightand air cases, being probably the moat interest- 
ing of those reported. 

Under the heading London Building Acta 
reports are given of seven cases: County of London 
Hlectric Supply Co., Gu, v. Perkina, in which it 
was held that the limited size of the structure or 
work involyed—an electric cable street box—did 
not dispense with the necessity of serving a build- 
ing notice as required by Section 145 (a) of the 
London Building Act 1894. 

Lendon County Council v. Spink & Son, denl- 
ing with the deposit of plans required by Section 7 
(1) of the London Building Acts (Amendment) 
Act 19065. | | 

Attorney - General v. Metealf & Greig and 
others—Tbo height of buildings erected on a 
street less than 50 feet wide, and made since 1402, 
is limited by Section 409 of the London Building 
Act 1894 to the distance of the front or nearest 
external wall from the opposite aide of the street. 
The Court of Appeal held that in measuring the 
height of the building it is not competent to the 
Court to take into consideration the distance of the 
front wall of each separate part of the building 
from the opposite side of the street; and that, where 
a small portion of the building is recessed behind 
tha general Hine of frontage, the geueral line of 
frontave must be taken as the determining factor, 
Té was also held that the section cannot be evaded 
by building a series of front walla in steps one 
behind the other. The building in question was 
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corner building fronting on a street 40 feet wide, 
the heic¢ht, however, a distance of 20 feet hack 
being inereased to 60 feet; and the Court held that 
the building had one line of frontage and one front 
wall exceeding 40 feet in height, and that it con- 
travened the section. | 

Lilley & Skinner, Ltd. vy. 5.C.C., Fleming 
and others v. B.C.C,—quostions of building line 
in Pentonville Road and Euston Road.—The draw- 
ings reproduced in the latter case help very much 
in the elucidation of the arguments used. | 

Crosby v. Alhambra Co., in whieh it was held 
that a party-strocture notice to be served on an 
adjoining owner must be served on every person 
in receipt of rents or profits arising from such 
premises. | | 

Moran & Son y. Marsland.— Covered water 
reservoirs were buildings or structures to which 
the duties of the district surveyor extended under 
the London Building Act 1494, and that tho 
district surveyor was entitled to his fees. 

Dealing with Public Health Acts and the 
vexed question of what constitutes a “drain” and 
“sewer,” two cases are reported, Bromley Borough 
Council y. Cheshire, and Wood Green Urban 
District Council vy. Joseph, the latter a House of 
Lords case of considerable importance which will 
prove very useful in a work of reference of this 
character. 

Under the heading of streets, highways, roads, 
&c., seven cases are reported, nearly all of interest 
to provineial practitioners, | | | 

The volume contains a reprint of the London 
County Council (General Powers) Act 1908, 
Parts [—I1., [X., and alao of the Telezraph (Con- 
struction) Act 1908, with notes on the bearing of 
the mew sections upon the older enactments on 
the same subjects. 

Another feature which should interest metro- 
~olitan readers isan article headed “ Housing and 
Town Replanning,” by Mr. Arthur Crow, in which 
the author extends the idea of the new avenue 
euggested by the Royal Commission on London 
Traflic, and reviewed by Mr. Paul Waterhouse at the 
Institute in 1906, and suggests the formation of a 
central avenue and boulevard, from Shepherd's Bush 
to Canning Town, running approximately parallel 
with Oxford Street and Euston Road. The width 
of the avenue ia sugcested ns 225 foot between the 
buildings, allowing 76 feet for each side of the 
avenne and 75 feet for the central boulevard. 
The ides is that for each half of the avenue a 
double line of trams should be provided, one track 
being reserved for express cars and the innor 
line of rails for eara stopping at the ordinary 
ae a Hitt 

The article is well illustrated by photocraphs 
showing the possibilities of the chante and ig 
undoubtedly one which will have its infnence on 
the final fruition of any auch proposal. The 
author wisely refraing from any estimate ag to the 


cost of the scheme, but contents himaelf with 
allowing the whole to be spread over a period of 
twonty to twenty-five years, the more congested 
sections being naturally dealt with first. There 
are many points which are worthy of considerable 
study in such a proposal, and Mr. Crow is to be 
congratulated on having reintroduced euch a 
topical subject in the present volume of Architects’ 
Law Reports. | 

W. BE. Davince [4.], 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
Building Construction: A Tert Book on the Princi 
and Dolails of Modern Conairaction, for tha Use of Stu- 
dents and Practical Men, by Charles F. Michell, assisted 

by George A. Mitchell. Sirth Edition. 80. Lond. 1900, 

Price Gs, (8. T. Batsford, i Aigh Holborn, WC.) 

Mr. Mitchell's well-known work, now in its sixth 
edition, containg much additional matter which 
cannot fail to be of service to students. Beveral 
branches of the subject, which in the previous odi- 
tion were grouped together, now occupy each a 
separate chapter. This is the casa with concrete, 
asphalie, brickwork, fines, &e., and girders, The 
whole of the first chapter is now devoted to limes 
and cements, with new matter, including descrip- 
tions of proceases of manufacture and illustrations. 

The subject of concrete is treated in chapters ii., 
xii, and xxii., which deal respectively with the 
material ag used in foundations and reinforced 
bears, &e, There is much useful information as 
to the behaviour of concrete under various tests, 
the chapter on foundations being considerably en- 
hanced in bulk and ineluding diagrams and caleu- 
lations relating to grillage foundations and ferro- 
concrate piles. 

Bome of the author's statements are well within 
the mark for safety, For mstance, at p. 266 we 
have a tablo in which tho eafe lond upon concrete 
foundations formed with Portland cement and 
ballast in the proportion of | to 6 is stated at 15 to 
20 tons par square foot after twelye months’ age 
of the conerete. Such conerete will ae! stand 
& pressure of #0 tona per square foot. But the 
easential fact ia that moat concrete foundations have 
to receive their full load ata much earlier age ; and 
25 to 80 tons per foot after one month is not too 
much. It is to be regretted that in London a recent 
enactment limits the pressure upon all concrete 


foundations, without discrimination, to 12 tons per 


equare foot—a fact not noticed in the present work, 
doubilesa because ite pages were made up before 
the enactment in question became law. 

The author deale fully with the subject of rein- 
forced conerete, with some additions since his 
previous edition, including extracts from the Inst- 
tute’s Report Sood a Perhaps, in a future edition, 
some space might be devoted to the reduction in 
value of the elastio modulus of concrete when sub- 
na alo D.. 
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A whole chapter is devoted to fire-resisting con- 
struction, and it may be suggested that the remarks 
on concrete as a fire-resisting material for purposes 
of tha London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 
1906, which the author includes in the chapter on 
concrete (p. 43), might more appropriately have 
found place in the twonty-first pra tare at p. 651. 
In the above remarks he has omitted to mention 
that 5 inches of concrete between wood floor joists, 
as well as when used in combination with iron or 
steel, is deemed to be fire-resisting under the above 
Act. 

The chapters dealing with stones and br icks are 
copious, the latter containing illustrated deserip- 
tions of processes of manufacture. Here it wou 
seam that the particulars of the strength of brick 
piers should have been included in chapter xiii., 
dealing with brickwork. The table quoted at p. 180, 
giving what purports to be the ultimate strength 
of brick piers having « height of less than twelve 
times their least thickness, is not of much use, since 
the greator thicknesses are not given, and one hesi- 
tates to think that such degrees of strength apply 
to square piers of such height. | 

In a separate chapter on flues, fireplaces and tall 
chimneys, there is much useful matter, fully illns- 
trated. It ia doubtful if many architects would 
endorse Mr, Mitchell's confident pronouncement at 

299 in favour of 9 inch square fines in pre- 
erence to those 14 in. by 9 in., “as, on acconnt of 
the smaller sectional ares, a greater draught is 
created," The size of a flue should be considered 
in relation to ita height, and any increase of lineal 
velocity through reduction of area is accompanied 
with reduction of velocity of volume through frie- 
tion against the sides of the fine. 

In the chapter on timber the author deals with 
conditions of growth, seasoning, conversion, and 
properties of numerous kinds. In his particulars 
of the strength of timber (pages 183-4) it would be 
hetter if he had given the highest and lowest values 
found by experiment, the range of voriation being 
raha preater in this than in any other material 
of construction. The crushing resistances of 
northern pine, spruce, fir,and teak are all stated at 
2-5 tons per square inch; whereas the resistance 
of teak is usually found to be about 30 per cent. 
higher than the other two woods, Possibly there ia 
a printer's errorhere. There isan excellent chapter 
on carpentry, dealing with the construction of 
scaffolds, gantries, travellers, and derrick cranes, 
with ample illustrations. Shoring i# also fnlly 
treated, except that the common practice of using 
rolled steel joists as needles is not mentioned. 

The great and still growing importance of iron 
and aleal in construction receives dne attention in 
m chapter devoted to these materials and in the 
chapters on pillars, girders, and roofs, The table 
of the strengths of iron and steel at page 152 is 
not as instructive as could be wished. The ulti- 
mate tensile resistance of cast iron is stated at 7 to 





8 tons per sectional square inch. Mr. Hodgkinson 
found it in some cases as low as 4 tons, and lower 
values are recorded. The compressive resistance of 
mild steel is stated at 22 to 45 tons, followed by 
the note, “80 nuanally employed"; but it will be 
found that the resistance is rarely more than 22 tons, 
and frequently 25 per cant. less than this, At 
page 159 it is stated that “It is usual not to let the 
working load upon « long pillar exceed one-tenth 
of its ultimate resigtance." The phrase “ long 
pillar is a vague one, With regard to enst-iron, 
the rule will apply well enough, but with mild steel 
i factor of 4 jis in frequent use up to 40 diamotera 
in height. 

The useful and instructive chapter on girders is 
preceded by one on graphic statics, which should 
claim more attention from students than the subject 
usually receives, It is to be regretted that tho for- 
mula Inisprinted “formule ) at page 466 is not 
correctly stated in the following preg ragraph: “ The 
moment of the load must equal the moment of 
resistance of the material at the instant of break- 
ing; and if M represent the moment, Li the load, 
eny, in lbs., and RK the ultimate resistance of the 
material in lbs. per square inch of section, then 
ML=MR." 

Here the author applies the symbol M to two 
values which are not necessarily equal, involving 
the conclusion that L=R: a siuatine statement 
for stodenta. 

The subject of sanitation is fully disenssed, with 
new matterand helpful illustrations, in chap. xxvi. 
Exception may be taken to the principle of huilding 
wills to manholes in two separate half-brick thick- 
nesses, a6 advocated at page 691, to render the 
manhole loss liable to leak. This is of little adyan- 
tage unless & layer of asphalte or other impervious 
material is provided between the two thicknesses, 
It would be better to carry up ?-inch walls, properly 
bonded and treated with asphalte on the faces next 
to the earth, 

Space does not admit of a more detailed notice 
of this voluminous work, which comprises almost 
avery branch of its subject. There is an appendix 
containing examination questions set by the Insti- 
tute and other societies, and there is a copious 
index. Geonck H. Buacnove. 
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AMERICAN COMMITTEE'S REPORT 
ON REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

In 1908 the American Society of Civil Engineers 
- 5 omnge Sikes corresponds to our Institution 
of Civil Engineers—appointed a commitiee to 
consider the question of steel and conerete in 
co-operation with other Societies interested in the 
subject. This committee, which included many 
of the best known American authorities, has 
issued an interim report, which is given im extenso 
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in Conerele and Constructional Engétnearing for 
October, 

The Report of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is now very largely used here and in the 
Britigh Colonies, and it is a matter of some interest 
to compare the two documents. 

The British Report was issued on 27th May 1907, 
some two years before the American, and tho 
increase in knowledge and experience in that time 
may well lead to variation on the views previously 
h The main propositions advanced in the 
Report adopted by this Institute are, however, found 
unaltered in the American Report, 

The opening paragraph in it reads: “ The adapt- 
ability of concrete and reinforeed concrete for 
engineering stroctures, or parts thereof, is now so 
well established that it may be considered one of 
the recognised materials of construction. It has 
proved to be o satisfactory material, when properly 
used, for those purposes for which its qualities make 
it pesewery suitable," 

ears as to its durability and the damage of 
corrosion of the reinforcement by various causes 
have restricted the use of this material by our 
people, more especially as the Local Government 
Hoard refused in granting loans for public works 
to consider reinforced conercte structures as having 
the same life as other structural materials, | 

The Couneil of the Institute, in reply to a question 
addressed to them by his Majesty's First Com- 
missioner of Works, cave the view of its Science 
Committee that there was no reason to fear decay 
or injury with proper material and workmanship, 
and itis interesting tio find these views confirmed 
in tha following paragraphs of the American 
Report :— 

“4, Destructive Agencies: (a) Corrosion of Metal 
Reinforcement.—Tests and experience have proved 
that steel embedded in good concrete will not 
corrode, no matter whether located above or below 
fresh or sea water level. If the concrete is porous 
so as to be readily permeable to water, as whore 
the concrete is laid with a very dry consistency, 
the metal may be corroded in the presonce of 
moisture. | 
_ “(0) Eleetrolysia—Thero is little accurate in- 
formation available as to the effect of electrolysis 
onconerete. The few experiments that are available 
seem to indicate that concrete may be damaged 
through the leakage of small electries! currents 
through the mnss, particularly where steel is em- 

edded in the concrete. These experiments are 
not conclusive, however, and the large number of 
reinforced-conerete structures subject to the action 
of electrolysis, in which the metal and concrete are 
in perfect condition, would seam to indicate that 
the destructive action reported was due to abnor- 
mal conditions which do not often occur in 


practice, 
“(¢) Sea Water,—'The data available compar; 
the ff Be avatlable concerning 


of sea water on concrete or reinforced 
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concrete are inconclusive and limited in amount. 
There have been no suthentic cases reported where 
the disintegration has proved to be due entirely to 
sea water. The decomposition that has heen re- 
ported manifests itself in «a number of ways; in 
some cases the mortar softens and crumbles, in 
others a crust forms which in time comes off. Tt 
has been found, however, that where concrete is 
proportionad in such a way as t securea maximum 
density and is mixed thoroughly, it makes an 
impervious concrete, upon which sea water has 
apparently little effect. Sea-walls liave been stand- 
ing for considerable lengths of time without 
apparent injury. In many of our harbours, where 
the water has been rendered brackish through the 
rivers discharging into them, the action that has 
been reported has been at the water line and was 
probably due in part to freezing. 

“(d) Acids.—Concrete of first-class quality, 
thoroughly hardened, is affected appreciably only by 
strong acids which seriously injure other materinls. 
A substance like manure, because of the acid in its 
composition, is injurious to green concrete, but 
fier the concrete has thoroughly hardened it satis- 
factorily resists such section. 

(a) Oils.—When concrete is properly made and 
the surface carefully finished and hardened it 
resists the action of auch oils as petrolenm and 
iy ane cock oils, ent oils which contain 
‘matty acids appear to produce injurious offecta. 

mF) Alkulies. —‘The action of alkalies on con- 
crete is problematical. In the reclamation of arid 
land, where the soil is heavily charged with alkaline 
salts, it has been found that conérete, stone, brick, 
iron, and other materials are injured under certain 
conditions. It would seam that at the level of the 
ground water such structures ore disintesrated— 
possibly due in part to the effect of formation of 
crystals resulting from the alternate wetting and 
drying of the surface of the concrete at this ground 
water lina. Such destructive action can be pre- 
vented by the use of an insulating coating which 
will prevent this action from taking place.” 

There are differences in regard 4o minor matters : 
for instance, §7 lbs. of cement is taken os the 

nivalent of a cubic foot instead of 90 lbs, ; the 
width of slab acting with the rib in a T beam is 
restricted to a quarter of the span in place of one- 
third, and is also limited so that its overhangin 
width on either side of the beam shall not ‘caesd 
four times the thickness of siab. 

In regard to fire protection, it is pointed ont (as 
in the Royal Institute Report) that the amount of 
protective covering required depends on the degree 
of heat to which the structure may be exposed, A 
two-inch covering for girders and columns, one 
and » half inch for beams, and one inch for floor 
slabs, is recommended for ordinary conditions, 
conforming to our own advice. 

Various points upon which the British Com- 
mittee wore ungble to come to 4 unanimous finding, 


and consequently omitted from tho report, are 
ealt with. : aN 


dl 
This confirmation of the findings of the Inaii- 
tute’s Committes by an independant body of 
American engineers, working with the fuller know- 
ledge of recent years, ia a matter of congratulation. 
The Institution of Civil Engineers, which de- 
clined to join with us in the inquiry of three years 
ago, has appointed a committee of its own to deal 
with ihe matter, and it will be interesting to see 
what conclusions it arrives at. 
Witt Dosw [F.). 


THE LATE CHARLES FOLLEN McKIM. 

It was with great interest that I read the “ per- 
sonal note” by Sir Aston Webb on the Inte Charles 
Follen McKim in the Joumwan of 16th October, 
Tt was so exquisitely done that it may seem 
invidious for me to attempt to add anything Hivthar . 
but as one who had the special privilege of comin 
into close contact with Mr. McKim for a period 
extending to nearly three years I may be permitted 
to add my personal note. | 

We were appointed joint architects in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Mead for a large and important 
building in Canada, and in the course of collabora- 
tion I came greatly to admire Mr. MeKim's many- 
sided admirable qualities and genius, On my 
numerous visits to New York I always received 
the most kindly reception, and the charming feeling 
of comradeship with which he always treated ma 
was keenly appreciated, From the acknowledged 
pre-eminent position he justly held amongst the 
prckoeei in the United States, he might naturally 

ve overpressel his opinions and wishes on one 
who frankly felt his own inferiority, but I never 
found him to be anything but most considerate in 
all our deliberations. He occasionally came up to 
Montreal, and we then had the most anjoyable times 
together. Inever met anyone who greater per- 
suusive powers with committees und clients, and I re- 
member on oné occasion when we desired to carry 
out a special scheme which was not very favourably 
viewed by onr clients, the very adroit and clever 
way in which he carried his point and triumphed 
was something good to remember. He impressed 
his strong personality on men, not by pushtulness 
or by arrogance— quite the contrary, for he wag 
always quiet, most refined and gentlemanly—but 
by the foree of the beauty and significance of his 
ideas and expression, which he had the rare faculty 
of scores Satay most charming way. 

I remember his telling me that one of the most 
interesting and at the same time difficult pioces of 
work he had to do waa the restoration of the White 
House at Washington in 1902, in which President 
Roosevelt took the greatest interest, This was 
carried out most suecesstully, The original archi- 
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tect of the White House was James Hoban, a native 
of Dublin, whose designs were selected in com- 
petition in 1702. In President Roosevelt's mossage 
to Congress in 1909 he gaid: “Through a wise 
provision of the Congress the White House, which 
head become disfigured by incongruous additions 
and changes, has now been restored to what it was 
planned to be by Washington. In mnking the 
restorations the utmost care has been exercised to 
come as near as possible to the early plans and to 
supplement these plans by a careful study of sach 
buildings oa that of the University of Virginia 
which was built i bette The White House 
is the property of the nation, and, so far as ig com- 
patible with living therein, it should be kept aa it 
originally was for the same reasons as wo keep 
Mount Vernon. Tho stately simplicity of its 
architecture is an expression of the charactor of 
the period in which it waa built, and is in accord 
with the purposes it was destined to serve; if is 
a good thing to preserve such buildings as historic 
monuments which keep alive our sense of eon- 
tinuity with the nation's past.” 

The restoration was refined and scholarly and 
carries out the idea of a stately old Colonial mansion, 
Mr. McKim was criticised for not making it much 
more gorgeous and grand internally, but his work 
had, I think, the approval of all for whose approval 
be cared. The report of the architects and the 
messace of the President tothe Senate on thesubject, 
with large number of illustrations and scale plans 
and photographs of the restorations, were printed 
for private use in book form, and I was much grati- 
fied by Mr. McKim presenting me with a copy,— 
which I greatly value, with his written characteristic 
inseription on the fly-leaf,—* From one fellow to 
another. New York 1908." . 

Another work into which he threw himself with 
all his strong foree was the design for the improve- 
ment of Washington. He had been selected by 
the Government along with Mr. Burnham of Chicago 
and Mr. Olmsted to undertake this. They travelled 
over Europe, visiting a number of cities; it was 
largely left to Mr. MeKim, T believe, to embody their 
ideas, and with his customary thoroughness he took 
epecial offices over the firm's offices and engaged 
a special staff for the work. It was my privilees, 
on one of my visita, to be shown by Mr. Mckim 
his elaborate and beautiful drawings for this creat 
ucheme as they were in course of preparation, and 
T remember Mr. Mead, his partner, saying laugh- 
ingly to me—“ You are in lack, aa 1 have not seen 
the drawings myself!" I was informed that this 
work was entirely honorary, and no remuneration 
waa paid beyond aspen ses, but I do not think that 
mattered to Mr, McKim; he was a true artist in 
his love for the work itself, independently of dollars 
and cents. 

The three members of the firm of Mchim, Mond, 
and Whito were each remarkable men, Mr. Stan- 
ford White I had no professional dealings with, but 
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often saw him. His vitality and enerzsy were 
amazing; generally in his shirt-aleeves in the office, 
he was always on the rush, often on the ron,— 
eager, brilliant, unpractical, impatient of limits 
and conventions; generally hia motor-car was at 
the door waiting to whisk him off to some work. 
Of the three, Mr. Mead only is left, and of him also 
I saw a great deal during nearly three years of our 
most pleasant collaboration. An extremely able 
architect himself, he was moré practical than either 
of the others, and kept them from soaring too far 
out of sight. Personally he is a most delightful 
man, and I am glad of this opportunity of paying 
this tribute toa friendship that will always be dear 
to me, 

Some years ago, after the death of Mr, White, 
four of the brightost of the young men in their 
office were taken into Metron and they will, I 
foal sure, second Mr. Mead in worthily carrying on 
the beat traditions of the firm. 

Axspunw T. Tarton (F.], 4.0.0, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


CASTS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Hrifiah School af Home, Polasto Odeseole hi, 
Prati 83, Apostoh, Rome: 12 Nor. 1000. 
To the Editor Jovunan R.LB.A.— 

Bre,—In reply to Mr. BR. Langton Cole's letter 
on page 748 of Vol. AVL. of the Jounnan, may I 
be allowed to point out that Piranesi is only re- 
producing the account of the discovery of the vasa 
which wna current in his own day.. The official 
record of the sitting of the Communal Council of 
Rome on 4th May 1582, published by Professor 
Lanciani in the Storia degh Seavs (ii. 87), proves 
that the sarcophagus hod & that time alroady been 
discovered, inasmuch as the possibility of its pur- 
chase for the municipal collections was then con- 
sidered, though it was not actually acquired until 
1590. There is, on the other “af no mention of 
the vase until 142, and it was not until 1697 that 
Pietro Sante Bartoli definitely cammitted himself 
to the statement that the vase was found in the 
sarcophagus. Had this bean true, the vase would 
rain 'y have pee mentioned in the description of 
the discovery of the sarcophagus by Flaminio Vacca, 
That it should have lain ae in the sarcopha- 
gus until the time of Urban VIII. (1625-44) is in- 
conceivable, as I now recognise, though I admitted 
this possibility in Papers of ihe British Sehoofl ag 
Home (iv. 53). These facta were fully set forth 
by Mr. Hf. Stuart Jones at an open meeting of the 
School on Ist February 1909, reported in Aéhe- 
néeum, 2ith February 1009, p. 265, and Dyiider 
13th February 1909, p, 174.—Yours faithfully, 

Tuomas Asupy. 
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“THE CHURCH ORGAN.” 
(Jorusa., 6th November, p. 25.) 
Haileyiury College, Heriford > Lith November 108, 
To the Editor Jovewan B.LU.A.,— 

Sin,—The Report of 1891, to which Mr. 
Statham kindly refers me, [ am quite familiar with. 
There seems tu be no reason for retracting anything 
I said in my inadequnte notice of his excellent book, 
though T may add that, in the case of a college or 
private chapel we have « decidedly different, and, 
In many ways, more favourable, aspect of the pro- 
blem from that which presents itself in the case 
of a parish church. The latter was in my mind 
when I wrote the sentence to which Mr. Statham 
alludes, and it would be interesting to know how 
far, during the last eighteen years, such recom- 
mendations of the Committee as would involve 
considerable departure from normal planning have 
been substantially adopted, even in the case of new 
churches.—I am, yours obediently, 

i. H. Corre. 


HE E.LG.A. SCALE OF CHARGES. 
To the Editer Jovnsat K.LB.A.,— 

Smi,—It is quite cheering to read the letter of 
“A Follow” im the Jovnsa. of 6th November. 
Lf only the seale of charges which he enumerates 
could be brought to pass architects would be in a 
fair way bo receive adeyuate remuneration for their 
labours. Unfortunately at the present time there is 
an increasing demand that architects should take 
less than the commission of 4 per cent. now recog- 
nised by the Institute as the proper fee. I have 
in my mind at the present time ihe names of two 
architects, one an Associate of the Institute, who 
invariably take their work at 3 per cent. to 4 por 
cent., and ao tend altogether to lower the tone of 
the profession. Personally I think that before the 
Couneil issue a pew scale of charges they should 
insist that every architect who has the proud privi- 
lece of being « member (of whatever class) should 
not take work ot less than the agreed scale, under 
pain of expulsion or some other penalty. I need 
not point out how absurd and misleading it is to 
the general public for Institute men and other 
architects to accept lesser fees. Besides completely 
spoiling “the market,” it is mean ond despicable 
to undercut one’s “brother chip.” “What can't 
be cured must be endured,"’ but the Institute have 
it in their power to redress thiz growing evil. 
Will no one on the Couneil take it op ?—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 





AxoTHER FELLow. 
In the distribution of His Majesty's Birthday 
Honours «a knighthood was conferred upon Mr. 
James Lemon [F.j, M.Inst.0.E., whose labours 
have contributed so ereatly to the advancement of 
Southampton. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Presentation of Mr. Collcutt's Portrait. 


Prior to the reading of Mr, Triggs’s Paper last 
Monday the interesting function was performed of 
unveiling and formally presenting to the Institute 
the portrait of Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, Presufent! 
1906-1908. The portrait, an admirable and striking 
likeness, has been subseribed by members of the 
Institute and is the work of Mr, A. 5. Cope, A.R.A. 

The Prestpest, in accepting the portrait on 
behalf of the Institute, said that this addition to 
its portrait gallery, though the last, was by no 
means the least of ita treasures. Thoy were all 
very glad to have a memorial of Mr. Collentt's 
Presidentship. He had always been a sincere 
friend of the Institute both in office and ont of 
office. In Mr. Colleutt's presence he could not 
say the things he was tempted to say about him ; 
they all felt, however, that in him were united 
qualities which ought to be united in every 
architect, but which very seldom were. He was a 
thorough man of business, 4 man of affairs, 
man with the soundest judgment, and at the 
fame time a consummate artist. Mr. Collett, be 
thoucht, would esteem himself fortunate in 
being handed down tu posterity in the benutiful 
portrait Mr. Cope had painted for them. While 
angarel in the work the artist, he understood, had 
received alternate sittings from the Royal Patron 
of the Institute and from Mr. Colleutt. In ithe 
portrait Mr. Colleutt was seen wearing the Royal 
Gold Medal which the Institute had awarded him, 
and for that reason, he believed, he was represented 
in dress-clothes ; the artist, however, had put him 
in « crumpled shirt-front to give the pleasant 
wégligd air of the sitter. They all thanked Mr. 
Cope most heartily for the beautiful work he had 
prodacert. 

Mr, Joun Siarnx [f".! said they must all agree 
that the portrait was o most ayreeable addition to 
the galaxy which adorned their walls. He could 
add nothing to what the President had said as to 
the appreciation of mombers of Mr. Colleutt's 
services as their President. Mr. Collentt, he 
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. believed, was a little bit shy at accepting the office ; 


but he had filled it in a manner that must have 
#one to the heart of every member of the Institute. 
Te could only echo the President's words in con- 
gratulation of Mr, Cope on the charming portrait 
he had given them ; and they might also congratu- 
Inte Mr. Colleutt on being handed down to posterity 
in such a beautiful work of art. | 


The Proposed St. Paul's Bridge and Widening of 
i Southwark Bridge. me ot 

A special meeting of the Court of Common 
Council was held last Monday at the Guildhall to 
disenss the report of the Bridge House Estates 
Committee relating to bridge sxecommodation in the 
City. The Bridge House Estates Committee re- 
commended (1) the construction of a new bridge at 
an estimated cost of 21,646,983; and (2) the re- 
construction of Southwark Bridae to the width 
of Queen Street Place, at a probable expense of 
£261,000, it being understood that the olterations 
to Bouthwark Bridge should be proceeded with as 
axon as Parliamentary powers were obtained, 

Mr. Deputy Algar, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said the Committee did not regard the 
widening of Southwark Lridge as a solution of the 
traffic question The Royal Commission on London 
Traffic strongly advocated a new bridge, with a 
direct north to sonth thoroughfare. Sonthwark 
Bridge was not the place where the general north 
and south traffic could he rolisvaal With the 
rapidly changing conditions of modern locomotion 
and transit a new bridge with an adequate approach 
bad become on urgent necessity. 

Mr. W. W. Green moved ns an amendment that 
the Court should agree only with ag much of the 
Committee's report n& related to the widening of 
Southwark Bridge. He said that the suggested 
new bridge would serionaly affect and impede the 
traffic from east to weat, which included the traffic 
from the docks and the Port of London. 

Mr. A. C. Morton, ¥LP., said that if the Corpora- 
tion went to Parliament with the Southwark Bridge 
project alone they would probably be langhed at 
as making a quite inadequate proposal in view of 
the report of the Royal Commission, 

On a division the amendment was lost by 95 
votes to 60, and the Committee's report was carried. 





The Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Wace, in « recent 
letter to The Tires, supplements Mr. Carie's letter 
(reprinted in the last number of the Jownxat) 
with some account of the ancient wall paintings at 
Canterbury to which Mr, Carie referred, Those 
paintings were disclosed in the course of some 


repairs in the remains of the Infirmary 


HACeSISATY Te] 
Chapel which was part of the old Benedictina 
Monastery of the Cathedral, 

This Infirmary Chapel, of which some arches 
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and windows remnin outside the Cathedral on Its 
north-west corner, dates from nbout 1140 a.n. 
The Northern Sanctuary of the Chapel, clearly 
shown upon an original Norman drawing still in 
existence, was barrel-vaulted, the walls and the 
vault being covered with paintings upon plaster 
after the manner of the time. But about 140 the 
Norman Sanctuary was converted into the archi- 
tectural style of that date; and, in the process, the 
earlier walls were thickened by the addition on the 
inside of w skin of walling 18 inches thick. Thus 
the old Norman wall paintings were covered: and 
where the new wall was tied to the old by bonding 
the paintings were destroyed. Fut where the 
ee was not applied the paintings were simply 
envered over by the new . and some of them 
remain to this day virtually intact. 

The paint ings may now be seen in the very con- 
dition they had assumed after exposure on the old 
walls for some two hundred years, in what waa 
Anyvete the purer atmosphere of those daya. 

‘he eolours arm wonderfully bright, fresh, and un- 
faded, Upon the yauli are two angela in an 
attitude of adoration, probably towards some re- 
presentation of our Lont's figure which would be 
minted in the centre of the vault, or possibly 
m the vault of the apse. Benewth the angels is 
a circle, enclosing a dog and a ram, one super- 
imposed upon the other. Upon the wall is the 
figure of « soldier in chain armour and a por- 


geously decked blue sureoat, together with portions 


of the figure of the Blessed Virgin with tho Hol 
Child in her arms, The foot of the Virgin is well 
and gracefully portrayed in a very realistic manner, 
Dr. Wace renews his appeal for the considerable 
sums which are still needed for repairing the 
Western Towers of the Cathedral and for some 
internal work, auch as strengthening those piers 
Of the Central Tower of which tha condition is 
deseribed in Mr, Carde’s letter. OF the £20,000 
appealed for, only 45,000 has been received, and 
the greater part of this has bean already expended, 


Owing to lack of funds the Winchester Cathe. 
(ral authorities have decided to curtail the opern- 
tions at present proceeding,and a substantial reduc. 
tion of the staff employed has been made, only about 
forty or fifty hands being retained to carry on abso- 
lutely necessary work at the central tower and the 
north and south transepts. The resent appeal by 
the Dean for £23,000 to complete the work has 
brought in subseriptions amounting to abort 
£6,000. A sum of about £14,000, however, is 
still required, and until there is a subsiantial 
response the work on the nove aisles will have to 
remiin in abeyance, The worl: af underpinning 
at tho transepts, which ia absolutely imparntive, 
will go on, but the Dean and Chapter are deter. 
mined to nvoid incurring debt, | 
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London Building Acts Amendment Act 1gog. 

The London County Couneil (General Powers) 
Act 1900 became low after the Royal Assent on 
the 16th August last, and Mr. Batsford is issuing 
in pamphlet form sections 20 to 27, composing 
Part TV,, Amendment of the London Building Acts. 
Section 22 comprises thirty-five sub-sections relating 
to buildings of iron and steel skeleton construction, 
and the foundations, walls, floors, staircases and 
other parts of the structure, These sub-sections 
set out regulations for calculating constructive 
metalwork in different elasses of buildings; the 
working stresses to bho adhered to in future for 
cust iron, wrought jron, anid steal; the pressures 
to be allowed on brickwork nnd foundations of 
(lifferent kinds, &e. Section 23 empowers the 
London County Council to make regulations for 
the use of reinforced concreie in the conatraction 
of buildings, Section 25 adds to the Tribunal of 
Appeal a fourth member, to le appointed by the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
Rephiee under notice forms Appendix VI. to 
Messrs. Banister [fj and H. Phillips Fletcher's 
London Building Acts, dth edition, and is published 
at Gd. net, 


Millenary Celebration at Glastonbury. 

A facsimile reproduction is to be published next 
month of the heantifully iiiominated Address pre- 
sented to the Princess of Wales on the occasion of 
the ey Celebration at Glastonbury Abbey 
last June. The publication is the work of the 
Glastonbury Guild of Sacred Art, and will consist 
of ten sheets, upon which will be faithfully portrayed 
the texture and handiwork of the artists, the whole 
tastefully bound in eovers. The Address, which 
wos composed by Mr, Bligh Bond, takes the form 
of a welcome from the monks of the olden time ; 
it is couched in the style of the later years of the 
fifteenth century, and gives un unappaetm A 
tion of the ancient glories of the Abbey Church. 
The black-letter was written by Mr. Bligh Bond, 
ind the illumination designed and executed by the 
Rey. R. Jeffcoat, of Bristol. The odition will he 
limited to 150 copies, at the subseription price of 
one guinea a copy. The publishor is Mr, E. 
Everard, $8 Baas Streot, Bristol. 


The late Thomas Worthington [1.2]. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday the decease was formally announced of 
Mr. Thomas Worthington, of Manchester, Fellow 
since 1865, and past Vice-President. Mr. Henry 
T, Hare, Hon. Secretary, in making the announce- 
nent, recalled Mr. Worthington's long connection 
with the Institate, which dated back to his young 
student days in 1840, when he wus awardel the 
bilver Medal for an Essay on the History and 
Manufsctare of Bricks. On the motion of Mr. 
John Slater (F"), seconded by Mr. Edwin T. 


Hall (F.) and supported by Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
A.R.B.A. LF.], the Meeting rosolved that a Mmoasage 
of sympathy and condolence be addressed on he- 
half of the Institute to the faimily of the lute 
Fellow. A memoir of Mr. Worthington has been 
very kindly undertaken for the Jovcawan hy Mr. 
Paul Ogden, and will appear in an carly issue, 








OUMPETITIONS, 
Workington Technical School Competition. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
wets are-reyiested not to take part in the above 
Competition. 
By order of the Council, 
lan MacAursren, Secretary. 
Lith Noormier Lg, 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

Tho first general mocting of the winter session was 
held at the Socinty's rooms, Park Street, Leeds, on the 
4th November. The President, Mr. Merey Robinson [J] 
Anncuneed the resnite of the Socety's Annual Com- 
petitions, which, although Jacking the keenness af 
previots years, had exlled forth work of higher 
tandard, the selection of sketches exhibited being 
mirticularly good. The prives were awarded as fal- 
lowe : Silver Medal and President's Prize for Measured 
Drawings to Mr, P. de Jong; Price for Desien to 
Mr. P. de Jong; Prizes for Sketching and Construction 
ty Mr. J. H. Farrar; Prize for Essay to Mr. F. 
Scatchard; Hulden Prize for Testimonies of Study to 
Mr. F. L. Kruckenberg.—Sketehing Club Coupoti- 
tions: Prize for best set of studies of ancient buildings 
awarded to Mr. G. H. Foggitt: Prive for heat set of 
Sketches to Mr. P. de Jong; Prize for second best set 
of Sketches (consolation prize} to Mr. C. T. Whiteley. 

Ai the anual gathering of the Society at the Queen's 
Hotel, Leeds, on the Lith Noveuber, Mr. Terey Robin- 
eon {J*".| delivered his Presidential Address, from whieh 
we give the followme extracts :— 

The Town Manning Bill is still before Parliament, 
and is receiving the usual buffeting about which in 
variibly falls to the lot of controversial matters or 
legislation introducing now principles and ideas, It is 
to bo hoped, however, that the 111 will not be sacrifieed 
to meet the exigencies of the political situation, becanse 
whatever opinions there may be ypow the methods of 
procedure and minor details, there is no doubt that the 
vital principle is good, and we, as wtehiteets, ought 
certainly to endorse it, 

Speaking on this watter last year, I suggested that 
the local Advisory Committees proposed to be formed 
in canmection with town-planning schemes might be 
msefnl, not only in connection with the inumedinte 
object in view, but that the ecope of their work might 
well bo extended to. watching over the artistic amonitios 
nnd evolrtion of owretowne aml cities in other directions. 

This idea has taken a concrete form in New York, 
where, of the inatance of the late President, Mr. 
Roosevelt—following « suggestion made by the Amori- 
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ean Lestitute of Architects of Washingian—a Council 
of Fine Arts has been created, and directions have been 
jeaned that for the future + before any plans are for- 
mulated for public buildings or grounds, or for the 
location or ercetion of any statue,” the hends of Exeou- 
tive Departments, bureaus and commissions wmst snab- 
mit the matter to the Fine Arts Council and follow 
their niviee, “unless for good and enfiicient rensons 
the Presidont directs dtherwise."’ We have, im such an 
action ns this, evidence not only of the enterpriee of 
our brethron across the seas, but of their growing op- 
precintion of nrebitectural art, and it ia nn example 
that we aight copy with advantage. 

Leeds, like many other cities, has grown in a hap- 
hazard fushion without any definite plan of develop- 
went, and, as « result, we are suffering in all directions 
at the present day from this Inck of foresight. We 
have dog-legged streets wandering about in an ap- 
parently aimless fashion and leading to nowhere in 
partionlar. We have our public buildings seattered 
shout in all directions aud erarmped up on ill-considered 
sites, Qur libraryand art gallery are in o back street, 
and our latest acquisition, thestatie of Queen Victoria, is 
stranded on its pedestal in a desert of cobble pavement 
without any relation or connection with its surround. 
Ings. All this is due to the lack of 4 properly thought: 
out comprehensive scheme in the beginning. 

Civicart haseven a commercial value quite apart from 
the influence it may have on the lives of the citizens. 
This fact is usnally lost eight of by the man who is 
nheorbed in business pursuits: he fail, to realise that 
it pays to have beautiful streets and beantiful cities, 
bot auch is undoubtedly the case, and if Leeds is to 
hooome the shopping eoutre of the North, whieh is the 
ninbition of our tradespeople, itis woll that they should 
hear this in mind and do all in their power to ronder 
it attractive. | 

Ther again had our cities been developed on town 
planning lines there would have been other und more 
tangible results whieh would appeal more direetly to 
the average ratepayer, Enormote fines of money 
would have been saved which have been spent in 
street improvenonts and in amloing what has been 
done, whilst profits might have been made from the 
nequisition of undeveloped lund, Tn several German 
cities no rates are levied becanse long ago they fore- 
saw the direction of the growth of the suburbs, acquired 
land for new thoroughfares, and bought cheap land the 
rent of which now pays for the public services. 

If we wore ablo to start de novo with the assistance 
of a Town Planning Bill and the advice of a Com- 
mittee such as haa heon mugaonted we might produce 
uw very different Leeds from that whieh exists to-dlne, 
bnt our efforts are perforce restricted to tmnking 
improvements as opportunities arise, Much good 
work has olready been done in this direction. Tho 
centre of the city hae undergone « considerable trans- 
formation of Inte years, and at the present time a 
erent area of insanitary buildings is being demolished 
and the district remodelled under the guidance of one 
of our members, veh seinad % i, sdebigin who is 
Chairmen of the Devalopment Committee. Wel 

The work executed by our students shows a distinet 
advance year by year, not only in dirmnghtamanship 
and a grasp of constructive principles, but it shows 
evidence of independent thought, new idens, and above 
all, ambition, The future of our art in in the hands of 
youth, and youth without ambition is an empty 


weasel: it ie therefore encouraging to see these signe 
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of new developments andl — biel up a ext dsscrmon 
Whilst we must recognise Limit we CLOnOT OT OUretiy 
entirely adrift from tradition, that the study of old 
work uittst be ont starting-point, yet we must alae 
remember that it is only a means to an en and not 
the end iteelf, Raking up the dry bones of the past 
will never produce o living structure, but we may draw 
npon the past se far na wt will help ua to srilwaes thn 
problema of the present and enable us to devote our 
strength to sealing new heights of achievement. 

The desire for distinction of some kind tempts one 
at times to leave the beaten patha and to enter on 
experiments in now and unfamiliar methods, Such 
a course demands courage, and inevitably leads to 
many risks and disappointments, but its tendency 
must be good in that it implies a desire for progress; 
and it is possible that this spirit which permeates the 
rising generation of architects, eotmbined with the 
intraduetion of modern conditions and methods of 
constriction which demand something outside the 
traditional forme of expression, may be the means of 
carrying forward our art in «manner comparable in 
aome degree with the roost active periods of archi- 
tectural evolition. 

Tho greatness of Greek art is due partly to the fact 
that it was not fetivred by tradition but was free to 
develop in the way that suited it best and to establish 
its own principles, and partly to the favourable eondi- 
tions and apirit of the age. The Greeks lived in a 
beautiful world whieh ieflucneed and found expression 
in their works, But thore is beauty m every age; even 
now in our restless modern life beauty is to be found 
by those who seek it, and the student cannot set him- 
self a grenter iden! than te paptan an architecture 
true to and expressive of the life of to-day, to grapple 
with the complex and difficult problems whieh anae 
ont of theee modern conditions, and torn what appears 
to be a restriction into an wilvantage, to mould his 
diffienltics into success and trinmpl over his impored 
conditions. This ie the spirit which, if constantly pur- 
gued, ia bed eventually to lead to achievorment, 


MINUTES, If. 


At the Seeand General mestiog ot) of the Session 
Liwvi-10, hell Monday, 15th November Li, wt & api 
Proant: Mr. Ernest George, President, in the Chair; 
£2 Follows (inelnding 10 members of ithe Gouneil), $4 Aseo- 
cistes (including 2 members of the Council), and numerous 
wisitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held Ist November 
1000, having been pobliehed In the JornsaAL wore taken i 
read and signed ae correct. 

The Hon, Secretary having aenpounced the decease of 
Thomas Worthington, of Munchester, Fellow and Pasi 
Vice-President, the Meeting resolved that the regrets of 
the Institute for the losa of ite distinguished Fellow bo 
entered om the Mintites atid that a meemge of tha [nstj- 
tute’s sympathy and cundolence be conveyed to his family, 

The Previlent unveiled and formally aocepted. for the 
Enetitnte a enhecription portrait of Mr. Thomas E. Collen {t, 
Post President, pointed by Mr. A. 5. Cope, ATLA 

A Paper by Mr, H. Inigo ‘Triggs [4.) on Thm Piissiso 
ast Lavine-ort or Ponte Viaces having been read by the 
Secretary in the sbaence of the nother, and ilhostrited by 
lantern alides, n diaenasion ensued and n voto of thanks 
wae passed to Mr. Tripge by acelurnation, 

The proceedings closed, nnd the Meeting separated at 
10) 7 mm 
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CHURCHES IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 
By Sir Cuartes A, Nicuonsonx, Bart. [ /.), 
Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, 11th December 1908. 


~ PROPOSE to deseribe some of the peculiarities of church architecture in that part of 

] France which lies nearest to our own shores, to the north of the River Loire, and which 

) includes a part of the old royal domain, together with the provinces of Normandy 
and Brittany. 

The country we now know as France was in the twelfth century divided into several 
independent or half-independent provinces, and the political unification of France was not 
completed until long after the time at which the churches we are going to consider were built. 
The local schools of French architecture are therefore very distinctly divided; and this is 
especially troe of the earlier work, though as the different provinces gradually coalesced into 
a kingdom the architectural provincialisms by degrees disappear. 

The buildings I shall refer to all belong to the period between the twelfth and the seven- 
teenth centuries, and I make no pretence of treating so wide a subject in an exhaustive 
manner, my object being to record some personal observations and not to compile a regular 
treatise upon architecture. 

All the mediwval styles of architecture are derived from the debased Roman work which 
prevailed over all western Europe during the first thousand years of our era. In Italy 
and southern France and Spain this had developed into an ornate and logical architecture. 
In Saxon England and northern Europe we only find a very homely and rustic version 
of Romanesque work until the end of the eleventh century. The old “ Basse (Kuvre" at 
Beauvais, a very fair specimen of one of these early Romanesque churches in northern 
France, has no architectural features except plain square piers and round arches and wooden 
roofs. A fair example of a Romanesque village church of somewhat more ornate character 
than the “Basse (Huvre” may be seen at Mareuil, near Abbeville, and doubtless the round- 
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arched styles of northern France had attained a high degree of refinement by the middle of 
the twelfth century, but so much rebuilding was done after that date that there now remam 
comparatively few specimens of developed Romanesque work in these districts. In Normandy, 





MANECIL, SEAM ABBEVILLE, 
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however, as afterwards in 
England, the early invaders 
rebuilt their churches on a 
grand scale before the in- 
troduction of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and so Normandy 
atill contains a pood deal of 
advanced pre-Gothic work. 
Ti is worth while to compare 
later developments of Nor- 
man architecture on oppo- 
site sides of the Channel. 
Here in England the older 
native traditions reasserted 
themselves within «a cen- 
tury after the Norman (on- 
quest. In Normandy, on the 
contrary, the early Gothic 
work borrows certain Eng- 
lish characteristics, but 
after the thirteenth century 
is hardly to be distingnished 
from the work of purely 
French builders. To the 
west of Paris there atill re- 
main someof the domed and 
pointed-arch churches of 
the Angevin type. Such is 
Notre-Dame de la Couture, 
at Le Mans: such, too, is the 
nave of the cathedral there, 
which, though covered with 
intersecting vaults, is etrue- 
turally quite different from 
the contemporary Gothic 
work in the Paria district, 
In the west, as in Nor- 
mandy, architectural pro- 
vincialisma to ws great ex- 
tent disappear after the 
middle of the thirteenth 


sentury, such peculiarities as survive bemg those arising from the nature of the local building 
stones and from other accidental circumstances. In the remoter districts of northern Brittany 
there are few traces of an architecture earlier than that of the thirteenth century, though 
there are exceptions at Dinan and Lanmeur. Here the thirteenth-century work is borrowed 
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from that of the Caen district, but a local style grew up during the fourteenth eentury, and 
Breton work retained an individuality right wp to the time of Louis XTV. 

The earliest purely Gothic churches in France belong to the last half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the work of this period differs considerably from the developed early French 
style of the following century. Notre-Dame at Paris is mostly of the earlier style, though it 
_underwent considerable alteration soon after it was built. This church and its history are 
so well known that they need no deseription; we will therefore begin our observations in 
the eity of Laon, which is not very far from the German frontier, but still is a thoroughly 
Freneh town. 

The cathedral is of course the dominating building of Laon, but the church of St, Martin 
is earlier in date, and although of very simple character it is completely Gothie in construc- 
tion, having a fully developed series of vaults and flying-buttresses. There is a village about 
five miles from Laon called Nouvion-le-Vineux, and here may be seen, unaltered and unrestored, 
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a small twelfth-century Gothie church, complete in structure and rich in detail. It is now 
partly disused, and when I visited it some years ago an impatient sexton prevented me from 
taking more than a hasty note of its internal design and arrangement. It ia a very small 
cross church, ending in three parallel apses, and vaulted throughout, the crossing bay being 
very cleverly treated with clerestory windows that give the effect of an open central lantern. 
There are no triforia, as the seale of the church is so small. The exterior is simple and 
Weatherbeaten, and a tower with coupled roundheaded belfry windows stands on one side of 
the nave, but the distinctive feature is the delicacy and richness of the internal detail. ‘This 
belongs toa style of which examples may be seen in all parts of France, and of which the 
crowning achievement is the western doorway at Chartres. By some authorities this style of 
ornament has been attributed to an exodus of unemployed Greek sculptors from Constantinople, 
beacause the Byzantine form of acanthua is frequently used, and because the figure seulpture is 
conspienons for its econventionality and severity. It is of course possible that certain Byzantine 
artisis may have accompanied some of the Crusaders on their return from the wars, and this 
my account for the simultaneous appearance of the class of work referred to in so many 
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different places at a time when communications were difficult and when provincial jealousies 
were rampant, Possibly this little church at Nouvion-le-Vineux, a0 gracious and peaceful in 
ite present neglected condition, was the votive offering of some pions knight-errant, or a 
memorial set up by his sorrowing lady. At any rate its plan is both unusual and distinguished, 
while its fine proportions and rich detail denote its superiority to the ordinary village church, 
although in this distriet the country churches are generally of some pretensions. 

Laon Cathedral is about contemporary with that ef Paris, but has been Jess altered. 
It is long and narrow, with square-ended choir and bold transepts, and the plan looks quite 
English, The interior is four-storied, as was that of Notre-Dame before the thirteenth- 
century alteration of the clerestory, and the vaults in the nave and choir are sexpartite, The 
glory of the church is ifs crowning group 
of five towers, the weatern ones having the 
well-known colossal statues of the dranght 
oxen, set there to remind the people not 
to boast too rashly of the goodliness of 
the church they had built. From every 
point of view and under every condition of 
atmosphere the exterior of Laon Cathedral 
is effective. The towers, octagonal in plan 
ubove the level of the nave parapet, are 
full of life and sparkle, being vast com- 
positions of shafts and narrow open arches 
that contrast effectively with the plain 
wills and solid huttresses from which they 
rise. To the enst of the church is the 
thirteenth-century Bishop's Palace, atill 
entire although now used for secular pur- 
poses: and on the south sida of the nave 
there is a queer little cloister in a state of 
picturesque dilapidation. 

From Laon we ean easily travel to 
Sens arul Soissons. Sens Cathedral is of 
great interest to Englishmen ss being 
the prototype of the choir of Canterbury. 
Viollet-le-Duc places its date from 1144 to 
1168, whereas the Canterbury rebuilding 
was began in 1175. At Sens the high vaults are sexpartite, as at Laon, and in the ground 
story coupled columns alternate with large clustered piers. The plan of the apse originally 
resembled that at Canterbury, with a single cireular Lady Chapel, just like Becket’s Crown. 
But the general planning of Sens is short and wide and thoroughly French, while Canterbury 
choir, in which are incorporated the remains of earlier work, is unusually long even for an 
English church, and possesses, moreover, a second transept. 

The transept, the clerestories, and the high vaults at Sens were reconstructed after a fire 
in the thirteenth century; the Lady Chapel has been rebuilt and chapels added between the 
nave buttresses. The west front is a jumble of early and later work, and some of the capitals 
in the porches have delicate classical acanthus. The capitals in the church itself ure, however 
thoroughly French, with broadly treated foliage having full rounded surfaces as opposed to 
the flat surfaces and sharp incisions of the Byzantine achool. There is a fine bishop's palace 
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with a restored thirteenth-century hall close by the cathedral) at Sens, besides a good deal of 
other interesting work in and about the city, 

Not far from Laon in another direction lies the city of Soissans, Here most of the cathe- 
dral is built in well-developed thirteenth-century French Gothic, and whether on account of the 
extensive restoration, in which the interior has been hopelessly distigured with hideous point- 
ing, or becanse of the dull correctness of the design, it is not a very attractive church. But 
it possesses one entirely satisfactory feature in ite apsidal twelfth-century south transept, the 
vaulting cells of which inelude, each of them, three bays of the surrounding aisle. The 
detail of the capitals is extremely refined and well carved, and the vaulting bays of the aisle 
—which is of two stories, as at Laon —are unusually small and give an effect of great delicacy 
and intricacy, Moreover this transept, attached to which is a picturesque two-storied round 
chapel, has escaped the fate of the rest of the church, and, internally, has not been spoilt by 
restoration. The design of the Soissons 
transept resembles that of the apse of St. 
Remy at Rheims, a very old Romanesque 
church which is now scarcely recognisahle 
aa such, owing to the alterations it under. 
went at successive periods from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century. The apse of Notre- 
Dame at Chilons-sur-Marne, not far from 
Itheims, is also of almost identical design 
with the work under consideration, At pre- 
sent, however, we must leave this eastern 
district to sea our next great chureh, the 
cathedral at Chartres, 

Of the building which was burnt down 
In the year 1194 there still remain the 
crypts, the west doorways, one steeple, and 
the base of another. The steeple and door- 
ways are masterpieces of masonry. Prior 
deseribes the former as a marvel of sym- Ta tle 
metry and shapeliness. ‘The body of the SEND) AUANTHGS CAPITAL §.W. DOORWAY. 
church is less carefully finished, and the 
reconstruction of this was fimshed in 1240. The grand porches of the transepta were added 
ten or twenty years afterwards, and are among the best works of their age. So at Chartres 
it is possible to compare some of the best French sculpture of the twelfth century—that of the 
western doorways—with equally fine work in the transept porches built fifty or sixty years 
later. The advance is striking, the earlier figures being purely conventional, of exaggerated 
height and thinness, as if their seulptor had kept in view all the time that the figures he was 
curving had to serve as columns to carry an arch-moulding, while the later figures, also made 
to do duty as columns in some cases, are almost naturalistic, though their naturalism js of a 
ssvere type. In the somewhat later work of the western doorways at Amiens and Rheims this 
naturalism is carried further, and it seeme to mo that the happiest compromise between the 
ideals of sculpture and architecture was attained in the central figure of the weat doorway at 
Amiens, the well-known “ Beau Dian.” | 

The Rheims figures are perhaps more classical in feeling than those at Amiens, and are 
afew years later in date: we have little contemporary sculpture in England that can be 
compared to these figures except on some of the royal tombs at Westminster Abbey. At first, 
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as we have seen, the seulpture had been entirely subordinated to the architecture, the subject 
panels being stiff in design and so flat in treatment as to give the impression of incised 
ornament: while the statues, offen osed in the place of colomnea, are cylindrical m general 
section, the modelling of the human form being only suggested. The style was gradually 
modified till by the end of the thirteanth century we find subject panels fully modelled im 
high relief, and statues treated in the round and displaying o perfect Appr ‘aciation of anatomy 
in the best examples. ‘The figures no longer do duty as shafts, canopies and pedestals heing 
used so as to partially isolate the statues 
from the architecture, while the panel 
subjects are framed in bold mouldings. 
The foliage carving developed alongside 
with the sculpture proper, the earlier 
work bemg derived either from late 
LODE ornament of from the incised 
work of the Byzantine school, while the 
thirteenth-century ornament generally 
consists of a conventional foliage broadly 
treated and boldly modelled, with animal 
forms freely introduced in the richer 
examples. Comparing French ornament 
of the thirteenth century with that of the 
English school, the essential differance 
i8 that the Englishmen had a strong 
sense of beauty of line and delighted im 
grateful serolls ond vigorous curves, 
whereas the Freneh carvers had the 
greater perception of the effects that 
could be attained by the skilful model- 
ling of surface. 

The English wars and the Black 
Death checked the developmentof Franch 
architecture and geulpture in the four- 
teenth century. In the few monuments 
Which dute from this period the archi- 
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— 5 tecture shows little advance upon that 
of the thirteenth century, except that 


EN ee few of the buildings and the ornament 


hacomes naturalistic. The Madonna of the south porch at Amiens, a work of the fourteenth 
century, tay be compared with the more sober and classical work of the western doorways. 
She is a pretty figure, dramatic and graceful, but the dignity of the older work has been 
lost. In like manner the fourteenth-century foliage is carved with botanical exactitude, but 
is applied to capitals and mouldings with no particular rhyme or reason, whereas in the 
earlier work the stone seemed to have taken life and sprouted of its own aceord, 

The revival of the arts in the fifteenth century produced much fine Bculpture und 
ornament, but at this period the seulpture is both subordinate to and independent af the 
architecture: thus the relief panels are enclosed in elaborate architectural frameworks, and 
each statue has its own niche, with a canopy of elaborate tabernacle work, while the erinkled 
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carvings With their deep ondercuttings are confined within the formal lines of mouldings, 
aid in many instances recall the wooden cornices of contemporary screenwork in this country, 
in which the vine ornament is carved on a thin pierced board slipped into grooves in a solid 
moulded beam. 

At Chartres the seulpture of the choir sereens is one of the best examples remaining of 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century French sculpture. These screens part off the 
choir and apse from their aisles, and on the side next the aisle are in perfect condition. The 
series of panels begins at the south-west corner, es | ; 
where the architectural detail is flamboyant Gothic, [| | | | Se 
and continues round the apse to the north-west pier «A ee ( 1 y 
of the choir, where the detail is almost purely Re- . | 7 
naissance, As is the case in most French churches, 
the rood-loft at Chartres has been destroyed, auch 
to the detriment of the general effect, and the inside 
of the choir has been plastered all over with horrible 
stucco clouds and gilded glories, the only merit of 
which is that they have now become shabby and 
dirty and are therefore less obtrusive than new white- 
and-gold altars in modern Parisian Gothic, or shiny 
ilabaster reredoses and brazen screens in the Cock- 
ney style, with which so many of our own churches 
have been “ beautified"" within the last fifty years. 
Of course it must also be remembered, in looking at 
& French church, that the theatrical arrangements of 
the modern altars.and their surroundings are totally 
foreign to the whole idea of a Gothie interior. Still 
in these broad and lofty cuthedrals, like Chartres, 
the absence of the rood sereens and lofts is certainly 
“not felt to the extent that it is in «long, low English 
building like Lichfield or Ely or Selby. 

As has already been mentioned, the thirteenth- 
century work af Chartres Cathedral is somewhat 
deficient in the refinement which is ehuracteristic 
of the older work at the west end. ‘The southern 
steeple im particular is an admirable piece of masonry, 
scientific in design and carefully finished in every 7 
part, The spire is a thin shell of stone skilfully ARERVILLE | S.-W, DOOM, RETEMOR, 
weighted at the base, and is thoroughly French in siesta Gla Nacaaail 
design, the distinctive mark of a truly French spire being the cleverness with which the junction 
of the octagonal cone with its square tower is masked, Here there is a short octagonal drum 
with bold gablets breaking up into the sloping spire faces, and there is no parapet to the tower. 
Norman and Breton spires are of a totally different type which will be described presently. 

Though ruder than the earlier work the thirteenth-century portions of Chartres Cathedral 
are very admirable in themselves. Their builder was perhaps impatient of exact mechanical 
and geometric rules; thus he set out hisapse upon a somewhat haphazard and unsymmetrical 
plan, and loaded the church with a vault the filling-in of which is double the nsual thickness, 
But he was careful to get his main proportions right, and he certainly succeeded in building 
an almost indestructible church and one of the most impressive in France, 
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The greatest treasures of the cathedral are its hundred and fifty windows filled with price- 
jead thirteenth-century glass. One can neither sketch nor measure nor criticise inside Chartres 
Cathedral ; it is just a place to enjoy and to say one's prayers in. The colour of the gliss 
ia most daring, the brightest rubies and blues being used, and no doubt some of its extra- 
ordinary sparkle is die to age and dirt and accidental breakages, which have been mended 
with white glass. At any rate some of the windows which have been restored are less 
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harmonious and Jess brilliant than those which have not undergone that process. The glass 
in Chartres Cathedral is fully coloured in all parts, without the relief of the crisaille bands 
or white canopies which were generally nse in later work. The clerestory lights contain 
colossal figures in pnirs, of which perhaps the finest aro those on the weat side of the south 
transept ; these figures are by no means all ecclesiastical in character, several representing 
knights in armour. The aisle windows are treated with small subject pictures in medallions ; 
of these the finest are in the chapela behind the apse. These little pictures, of which, 
I suppose, thera must be five hundred or more, are of intense interest, and many of them are 
full of humour, as fresh to-day as it was six centuries ago. | 
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Tahould like to have the chance of shutting up some of our church building committees 
in Chartres Cathedral for s week, 90 that they might see what can be done with fine propor- 
tion and good colour. People are so apt to overlook what is after all the primary purpose of a 
church in a fussy insistence upon details the importance of whiel: it is vary easy to overrate. 

But though Chartres Cathedral is so essentially a work of art it is by no meana 
an nopractical building on this acenunt. The lighting is sufficient, the oeoustics good 
for so large a chureh, its interior is warm in winter and cool in summer, the spaces are 
cmple for a lirge congregation, and the chapels are conveniently planned, ao as to provide 
quiet accommodation for large or small groups of worshippers at the various altars, 
This condition is effectively fulfilled by the provision of double isles round the apse, 
the innermost of which forms « thorough- 
fare, while the onter one, from which project 
ainall apsidal sanctuaries, serves to aceom- 
milate the worshippers. This outer aisle, 
being continuous, allows plenty of room for 
a good-sized congregation nt anyone of the | rt | 
chapel altars, and the plan has therefore a | 
practical advantage over that of such an 
apse ad Amiens, in whieh the chapels are 
deep and narrow, and there is no room for 
the congregation to spread itself ont to right 
amd left if it happens to be an unnstully 
large one. Before we leave Chartres Cathe- 
dral we should look at the picturesque 
sixteenth-century organ, perched up in the 
south clerestory, though if must be con- 
fessed that the case is the best part of this 
large instrument. 

Down in the lower part of the city, 
amongst old thirteenth-century aione houses 
and later timber ones, is the large church 
of St. Pierre, with its fine thirteenth-century 
clerestory built upon a rather older arcade. 
The architecture here is in strong contrast 
to the massiveness of the cathedral. Ii 
is & daring piece of engineering, carefully 
built and well finished, with tall and grace- iehHiend. chur 
ful flving-bntiresses and enormons windows, 

The glass is mostly fourteenth-century work, with strong colour alternating with vertical bands 
of grisaille, which may perhaps have been inserted at a later period than the rest in order 
to obtain more light in the church. The prevailing colour in the glass is a very fine ruby, 

The glass at Rheims Cathedral is rather earlier than that which has just been described, 
and is perhaps the finest in Franee. The clerestory and end windows of this great church 
are in fairly perfect condition, but the aisle windows have been reglazed with white elass. 
Like that in Chartres Cathedral the Rheims glazing is fully coloured without any orisaille 
hands or canopy work, but ruby glass is more freely used than at Chartres, and although the 
individual windows are as fine as possible the whole effect is less patisfactory than at Chartres, 
on account of the glare from the tneoloured aisle windows. Of Rheims Cathedral itsolf 
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nothing can surpass the beauty and compactness of its planning. The original architect, 
Robert of Coney, seems to have completed only the lower portions of the church down as fur 
as about the middle of the nave. His work is unusually solid and MABRLVE, but his suc- 
easaora, doubtless very anxious to get the church closed in, finished the building in resis, 27 
style, reducing the seantlings of the buttresses and clerestory above the NGL CR Raoeere Oe 
Coney's work. Not that they scamped their work at all, for everything 1s biome apage hanil- 
somely carried out, although on leas robust lines than those originally adopted. The internal 
proportions of Rheims Cathedral, with its steaply pointed vaulting, leave ee ay be desired, 
hut the exterior strikes one as being no little ungdiniy in outline m spite of the beauty of 
muuch of its detail, The sculpture of the west front has already been mentioned as being 
of the most advanced type 
of thirteenth-century work. 
The itving-buttresses of the 
nave, with their colossal 
stalues of angels under open 
pinnacles, are masterpieces 
of design, although it has 
unfortunately been neces- 
sary to restore them ex- 
tensively im recent years. 
There is an early Gothic 
doorway built into the north 
wall of the cathedral, and 
the Church of St. Renu, an 
old Romanesque basilica 
remodelled in Flamboyant 
times, has an excellent 
Lwelfth-century four-storieil 
choir, Which I have = pre- 
viously referred to as being 
similar to the south tran- 
sept at Soissons in many of 
ite details, 

[ Rup Ase wea most mf 
us know the cathedral at 
Amiens, which, hke that 
at theims, is the work of 
two successive periods ; but whereas the break between the new and the old work at Rheims 
ig a horizontal line, at Amiens it is a vertical one. The nave was begun on & greal 
aeale early in the thirteenth century, and seems to have been practically finished in about 
thirty years. Soon afterwards the old choir was rebuilt, but, as at Rheims and many 
other of the ereat French churches, the later thirteenth-eentury work is decidedly inferior 
in desion and execution to that of the early part of the century. A fine scale and proportion 
mark the work in the nave, and here the ornament and the seulpture are especially bold and 
masterly. The general proportions of the choir follow those of the earlier work, but here there is 
a certain meagreness in much of the detail; the window tracery is lean and the traceriad 
flying-buttresses look fussy in comparison with the simpler abutments used in the nave. 
Moreover these same choir buttresses proved inefficient and had to be strengthened not 
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very long after their completion. 
Amiens Cathedral is not rch in 
old glass, thongh there is some 
fine colour in the great roses and 
In one or two isdlated windows of 
the aisles, but there is a good 
medieval organ at the west eni, 
und a complete set of fifteenth- 
century canopied stalls in the 
choir, backed with some delight- 
ful coloured stone screenwork, not 
unlike that round the choir al 
Chartres. 

The parish churches in Amiens 
are dull, but the neighbourhood is 
un interesting one, and Beauvais 
if no great distance off. Here the 
cathedral choir is the crowning 
achievement of Franch Gothic art, 
and the city is a delightiul one, 
with its numerous medixval houses 
and its fine twelfth-century Church 
of St. Etienne with its large Flam- 
boyant choir. 

The choir of Beauvais exceeds 
that of Amiens both in span and 
in height. In plan it is compact 
und symmetrical, The apsidal 
chapels are small, low, and uni- 
form ; their many angles and but- 
treeses and small projections all 


contribute to the effect of external : «shiv Gereabeait sere peal, 


height, which is so striking. Above 
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the chapels the aisle wall runs up with large plain windows in each bay, and within the aisle 
rises the immensely tall clerestory, with its glazed triforia underneath. ‘The flying-buttresses 


spring from narrow deep abutments decorated with shafts and 
arcades, and rising sheer up from the ground to the full height of 
the elerestory. Internally the effect of the apse, with ring above 
ring of graceful windows, is that of a vast enclosed space full of 
light and atmosphere, such as it would be diffienlt to match else- 
where, although in our own country the broad lanterns of York 
Minster and Ely Cathedral produce a somewhat similar impression. 
The construction at Beauvais is daring and scientific, but has 
partially failed, owing to the use of defective material. Still the 
way in which the thrusts are partially neutralised by an ingenious 
method of corbelling out the intermediate pinnacles of the but- 
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tresses is most interesting ; upon this question, however, I will only say that a masterly 
analysis of the whole structure of Beauvais choir will be found in Viollet-le-Due's Dictionnaire. 
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The history of the church has been a long 
chapter of accidents. Some of the tlying- 
buttresses failed in the fourteenth century, 
and by way of remedy intermediate piers 
were built between the original ones, and 
thus each wide bay of the straight part of 
the choir was converted into two narrow 
ones. Therefore the pillars are now un- 
usually thickly set and tall in proportion 
to the arches, and the effeet of the ground 
story is that of a colonnade rather than an 
urcade. Ribs rising from the intermediate 
piers were added to the vaulting, which was 
wholly or partially rebnilt and converted 
from quadripartite to sexpartite form. At 
a later date the transept wae finished on a 
grand scale, und a central steeple was built 
early in the sixteenth century, only to 
turnble down in o few years’ time, while 
the nave was never built at all, The critics 
have often seoffed at the misfortunes of 
Beauvais Cathedral, yet it has stood some 
six centuries, and still fulfils its original 
purpose—and where are the gods of Charing 
Gross Station or the Wembley Tower to- 
day? Barring accidents or violence, there 


seems no reason to doubt that this musterpicee of an unknown artist, raised with slender 
resources and in the face of great mechanical difficulties, will dominate the city of Beauvais 
when Yankee skyserapers are a forgotten nightmare anid the Tower Bridge las heen consigned 


to the serap-heap. Perhaps, if the building had ever been 
finished, much of ita special charm would be lost ; ite very 
incompleteness leaves something for tho imagination to 
supply, whereas one often finds that magnificent architec- 
tural conceptions, like Cologne and: Salisbury, produce a 
somewhat irritating effect when completed in every detail. 
The design of the choir of Beauvais is very much 
superior to that of many other contemporary works—for 
example, to that of the cathedral of Le Mans, a elty situated 
on the border of the provinee of Brittany. Here the chotr 
resembles that at Beauvais in general dimensions, but its 
plan is positively ugly, with « ring of deep, isolated chapels 
round the apse. The flying-butiresses here bifureate from 
their intermediate pinnacles and in plan resemble the 
letter Y¥. This arrangement gives a very confused exterior, 
which contrasts unfavourably with the grand simplicity of 
Beauvais, and the deep chapels at Le Mans cause the whole 


clerestory of the apse to appear buried and lost amongst 1 


structural supports. 
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The neighbouring cathedral at Sées,in the Norman province, is interesting as an illustra- 
Aion of the provincial as compared with the French school of Gothic. The nave here is the 
earliest portion and belongs to the Norman school, with circular 
ihact and moderate-sized windows, and the structural lines marked 
with deaply undercut shafting which may perhaps be intended to 
emulate the Porbeck marble-work in 
our own English thirteenth-century 
churches. The choir, on the other 
hand, is a stone skeleton in purely 
French style, the wall surfaces being 
“8 far as possible suppressed, the 
triforia glazed, and the provincial 
detail of the naveavoiled throughout. 

Owing to bad foundations and 
excessive slightness of construction 
this choir has given a good deal of 
trouble and hus undergone a somewhat 
Grimthorpean restoration, which has 
left little more than o bare record of 
the general ideas of the fourteenth- CHARTRES 
century builders. The nave is now 
undergoing a somewhat similar process, the necessity for which is not very apparent, The 
outside of Sees Cathedral is very ungainly; it has two west spires contemporary with the 
choir, and, like it, of French type. These have been strengthened with buttresses of about 
#0 feet projection. Below are the remains of fine open porches of Normandy Gothic character, 
which are something like the porehes ut St. Albans. The 
interior is Hnely proportioned; and tho original glass, —— 
though much restored, remains throughout the choir and Pom, 
transepts. Its design consists of very small figure subjects 
under canopies on a field of grisaille work very similar to 
the glass in the Latin Chapel at the Cathedral of Oxford. 

Sites is on the southern border of Normandy, and here 
we find work of provincial type side by side with almost 
contemporary work of the purely French school. But at 
Caen, Bayeux, and Coutances the Norman influences alto- 
father overshadow the French. In the Diocese of Rouen 
the architecture is a compromise between the two schools, 
the general planning being Norman but much of the detail 
purely French, At Lisieux the same thing may be observed, 
and both here and at Rouen the thirteenth-century work is A A 
more provincial in general character than is that of the Tr, Laie 
preceding period, 2 bi | 

The usual plan of the early Gothic churches of Nor- “* APse VAULTS 
mandy almost always provides for a tall central lantern. 

Naves ure longer and narrower than in the French provinces; apses are usually planned 
with three isolated circular chapels, like those at Gloucester and Norwich, instead of with 
continuous rings of chapels such as we find at Chartres or Beauvais; undercut shafts and 
mouldings, plate tracery panels, circular abaci with poorly curved foliage, are freely used. 
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The high vaults of large Norman apses often show a eurious local feature in the shape 
of short ribs radiating westwards from the central keystone und abutting in a desultory 
fashion against the easternmost transverse rb of the choir vault. The Abbaye-aux-Hommes 
at Caen and the Cathedrals of Bayeux and Coutances possess rings of chapels round their 
apses in the French manner, but in all three cases the parapets of these chapels are com- 
bined by means of corbelling into an unbroken circular eweep. Again, these Normandy 
apses almost always have bold turrets ranged ina line across the chord of the apse, two 
to the aisles and two to the eclerestory, and in several instances the apse has no tiying- 
buttresses, though these are provided to the straight vaults of the choir. It is interesting to 
compare the choirs of Bayeux and the Abbaye-aux-Hommes. At the latter the bulk of the 
old early Norman church remains, and only the choir was reluilt in the thirteenth century. 
Here, accordingly, round arches are freely used in the thirteenth-ventury work, and the pro- 
portions are brought into accordance with these of the older building. Dut at Bayeux the 
cathedral was rebuilt entirely, excepting the weatern towers and the pier arches of the nave ; 
«0 here the design is bolder and the work apparently of more advanced character than that 
at Caen. ‘The thirteenth-century clerestory of Bayeux nave is extremely fine in design, con- 
sisting of tall and richly moulded coupled lanceta, the triforium stage being reduced to a 
mere balcony. 

In order to see thirteenth-century Norman architecture at its best one ought certainly 
to visit the village church of Norrey, a short distance out of Caen on the Bayeux road. ‘The 
choir and crossing here are of cathedral design, although carried out on an extremely small 
scale, and the proportions are of such excellence that the diminutiveness of the church 
is not perceptible. The actual measurements are astonishing; the total height is only 
40 feet, the clear width of the choir 18 feet, and several of the pier arches only 0 feet 
G inches clear span, though the pillars and walls are of fairly substantial seantlings. The 
architectural detail and planning have the provincial peculiarities already mentioned as 
occurring in this part of Normandy; the detail is nnusually rich and lighly finished ; 
stringeourses carved with vines and hops, varied with birds and beasts and little figures, 
among Which is series of groups illustrating the Massacre of the Innocents, form the 
cornice to a very rich wall areade, The mouldings generally are deep and bold, and richly 
carved paterm decorate the arch spandrels, The two chapels of the apse have pyramidal 
stone roofs, which were copied in the south-eastern chapel of Chester Cathedral when that 
building was remodelled in the Victorian Gothic style of the nineteenth century, Norrey 
Chureh has been extensively restored outside, except in the case of the north transept and its 
very beautiful porch, and the low and simple early Gothie nave. The general grouping is 
very striking, and the steeple is a good example of the Caen type. A buttressed basement— 
in this example forming a lantern, as the steeple is 9 central one—is divided from the belfry 
by a small but distinctly marked stringeourse. The belfry itself is tall and unbuttressed, 
and has two tall windows and two narrow blank arches on each face, and this stage finishes 
with a bold cornice and open balustrade. The spire, pierced at intervals with quatrefoil and 
other simple devices, ribbed at each angle anil eut into seale work, rises within the parapet 
and has open-work pinnacles at the four corners and large dormers at the base on the four 
cardinal faces. Norrey spire is truncated and ends in a slated extinguisher, otherwise it is 
u complete specimen of its kind: one finds steeples of practically identical design with 
this all over the north-western provinces uf France, from Lisieux in the east of Normandy to 
St Pol de Léon in Finisterre. One seldom finds village churches planned in the ambitious 
style of Norrey. More often in the north of France they are quite homely and unpretending 
buildings, and towers are by no means 80 universally used as in England, although in 
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the wealthier districts it ig not oncommon to find country churches entirely or partially 
vaulted. In the west of Brittany o fow of the earlier churehes—those of the twelfth century, 
that is to aay—are barrel-vaulted, but here in the later styles the ceilings are usually of 
timber. Early pointed barrel-vaults occur over the unaisled nave and transept of an old 
charch at Lanmeur, near Morlaix, and the architectural detail here is reminiscent of Celtie 
art. But this native tradition in Brittany disappeared after the thirteenth century, when 
the influence of the Norman school of masonry made itself felt. Thus at Dol Cathedral, the 
planning of which with its square choir is Breton, or perhaps British, the detail is purely 
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Norman, like that used at Caen and Coutances, Again, at Pol de St. Léon the cathedral nave 
and west steeples and the larger and more important steeple of thea Kreisker are in no Way 
distinguishable from contemporary work in Normandy, 

The Diocese of Rouen is the eastern frontier of the architectural province of Normandy, 
of which Caen is the capital. Thus the detail of Rowen Cathedral is on the whole French, 
tlthough the planning is thoroughly Norman, with isolated round chapels off the apse, deep 
transepts, imposing central lantern, and western steeples practically divided off from the church 
with solid walling, he two-storied pier arches of the nave of this church are a puzzling 
feature, the purpose of which is not at all evident, since the aisles show no signa of having 
heen designed in two stories, as was the case at Laon or Paris. Perhaps the builders may 
have aimed at getting the effect of « four-storied nave without the expense of a double tier of 
aisle vaults. Perhaps, again, the lower arches may have been designed as struts between the 
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tall pillars, or maybe it was considered necessary to provide « gallery at the height of the 
lowest arches for the purpose of dressing the intertor or some kindred object. At any rate 
the platforms on top of the arches are all provided with means of access, little galleries being 
formed round the nave piers and carried upon a quaint arrangement of shafts corhelled out on 
the side facing the aisles. | 

The fourteenth-century transept fronts at Rouen Cathedral are among the best works of 
their period, and the sculpture of their doorways, consisting of large statues in niches and 
a great number of small subjects in medallions, is finely and boldly treated, although the 
ficures do not possess the grand classical air of those at Rheima or the simplicity of the 
Amiens statuary, and may be classed as early specimens of the later French school of Gothic 
sculpture. 

Rouen Cathedral, with its wonderful Flamboyant west front, its fanciful towers, its fine 
old glass of every period, and ite beautifol fourteenth-century cloisters and important acces- 
sory buildings, is altogether differen! from the general run of large French cathedrals, where 
the original design has usually been wholly or in part carried out without much apparent 
modification, It is like an English church in this respect, but, unlike most English churches, 
its external grouping is rather desultory and straggling. Such a church is not seen at its 
best in a distant view, but down in the narrow streets of the city it forms a delightful series 
of architectural pictures, the best of which is perhaps: to be found at the south-east corner, 
where one gets the Lady Chapel with its lead Madonna on the roof in the foreground, the 
twelfth-century apse with its round chapel and sacristy in the middle distance, and the four- 
teenth-century transept in the background. 

The rival Church of St. Oven is in complete contrast to the cathedral; ita graceful fonr- 
teenth-century choir and Flamboyant nave and lantern are very compact and bewutiful in their 
own way, but they do not seam to belong body and soul to the city in the same way as does the 
cathedral, Goth churches have suffered from the zeal of nineteenth-century restorers, and 
it is difficult to say whether the cast-iron spire of the cathedral is a more unfortunate 
production than the smart Parisinn west front of St. Ouen’s chureh. The only Norman 
peculiarity in St. Ouen’s is the importance of ite central ateeple, the planning heing otherwise 
of the neual French type, as is also the architectural detail. 

Of the score or more of parish churches in Rouen the most ambitious, such as St. Maclou 
and St. Vincent, have Flamboyant central lanterns and tall, narrow, vaulted interiors with 
chapels round their apses. Others of the parish churches are of homelier design, with low 
timber-ceiled naves, and, in one of the most attractive of all, an imposing vaulted Renaissance 
choir has been tacked on to a quaint little Gothic nave with a slated belfry. Here at Rouen 
one tan study Flamboyant buildings and late Gothic glass to one’s heart's content, but the 
delights of the place are not such as can well he catalogued. 

French Flamboyant architecture passed imperceptibly into the Renaissance style of the 
sixteenth century as used in church work. In Paris the churches of this late period, such as 
those of St. Etienne du Mont and St. Eustache, contain a good deal of classic detail, though 
nothing like the amount of classical feeling which is found in contemporary civil buildings, 
In the provinces the early post-Reformation churches are almost purely Gothic as a general 
rule, and the city of Troyes is rich im work of this deseription. In parts of Normandy the 
early Renaissance work is more classical than that at Troyes. At Evreux, for instance, the 
west towers of the cathedral are of heavy and clomsy classic character, and the nave of 
St. Taurin’s church has a queer Doric triforium underneath its Flamboyant clerestory and 
vaulting. Evreux Cathedral itself is mostly Decorated and Flamboyant work, with twelfth: 
century round arches in the ground story of the nave. It is famous for its glass and for the 
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series Of Gothic and Renaissance screens which encloce all its chapels. Also it possesses an 
old leaded steeple on the crossing, and there is another charming lead pinnacle upon the top 
of the detached octagonal city belfry. 
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As at Evreux, so too at Caen, there existed in the sixteenth century an advanced seliool 
of Renaissance architecture, the leaders of which were a family of architects named Bohier. 
The works of the Sohier school are marked by the use of wide roundheaded ee at 
pinnacles and ornaments in the form of candelabra, The vaults alone serpeyos peak ait 5 
but they are of a fanciful 
and corrupt type, charac- 
terised by enormous petn- 
dants and other conceits 
which serve no useful pur- 
pose and are not very 
beautiful. The Sohiers built 
the east end of the great 
town church of St. Pierre 
and the northern half of the 
smaller church now called’ 
St. Sanuvenr, At Gisors, 
again, we find the work of 
another family of builders, 
the Grappins, the first of 
whom built the nave of the 
church there in late Flam- 
boyant, while his grandson 
finished the western towers 
after the manner of Vitrn- 
vius a8 understood at the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

As we have seen, the 
great provincial schools of 
building gradually lost their 
individuality in France, but 
local mannerisma still sur- 
vived in and around the 
various cathedral and mar- 
ket towns. Thus, at a time 
when the architecture of 
Normandy was not to he 
distinguished from that of 
central France, cities like 
Caen and Troyes were the 

centres of small local schools 

sei areseyo aan of architecture of their own. 

ae Of these amall local schools 

there is a good example at Argentan, near Sées, Here the grent chureh is Flamboyant, but 
the choir clerestory is without tracery, and little Ionic capitals make their appearance on the 
eastern vaulting ahafts. Norman tradition was still sufficiently strong to demand a central 
lantern, but the planning has the unusual feature of transepts ending in apses. The choir has 
been enlarged with a ring of intercommunicating chapels outside the original ambulatory, and 
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these are in a rude version of Caen Renaissance, adorned with miniature classical eolumns in 
several tiers, and having 
witle, roundheaded win- 
dows without traceries, 
but nevertheless finished 
with semi-Gothie vanlt- 
ing, and, stranger still, 
with perfectly useless 
fying-buttresses seb up 
for no structural pur- 
pose, but because the 
builders still liked the 
look of sueh features. 
The north-west tower 
was afterwards finished 
with a really fine Renais- 
sance lantern anid dome 
in which no trace of 
Gothie detail is found. 
The smaller Church of 
St. Martin at Argentan 
shows its designer's indi- 
viduality in the original 
trentment of its octa- 
gonal tower and in the 
clever vaulting of theam- 
bulatory round its apse, 
where the awkwardness 
of the radiating bays is 
got over by dividing the 
vault up into alternate 
triangles and parallelo- 
rrams, The detail of St. 
Martin's is Gothic except 
in the triforium, which is 
like that at St. Taurin’s 
at Evreux. There is ex- 
callant late glass with 
fully coloured pictures 
occupying the entire win- 
dows in lordly disregard 
of their muillions and 
market town of Eeouché, 
a few miles off, has an ECOCCHE, WEAN ARGKSTAR. 

unimportant filteenth- From o eketel by ihe author, 

century church with wooden ceilings and no clerestory. To this, in the sixteenth century, 
‘some builder from Argentan added a lofty choir and transept with vaulting and clerestories, 
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The triapsidal plan of this is borrowed from the large church aj Argentan, and the desig 
of the triforium from that at St. Martin's. The purely Gothic vault of the transept bears a 
painted inscription recording its date, which is well on in the seventeenth century. Instances 
of the late survival of Gothic traditions in French chureh-building are very common—as, for 
example, in the two large churches at Dieppe, and that at Arques, the cathedral at Orleans, 
and the churches at Montargis and Troyes. 

We have alluded to some of the earlier churches of Brittany and to the thirteenth-cen- 
tury work there, in which Norman influences are so apparent. But during the fourteenth 
and following centuries, Breton architecture developed a 
tradition native to the province, This is very evident in 
the principal church at Lamballe, where the nave belongs 
to the Norman school of the thirteenth century, and the 
more recent choir is of purely Breton character. To begin 
with, it is square-ended, with a large east window: in the 
second place, it ia lined with a skin of Gothie panelling 
which recalls the choir of Gloucester Cathedral ; and lastly, 
there is « certain crudeness about the detail which it is 
not at all easy to deseribe. This church is grandly placed 
on a steep ridge of rock something like the hill on which 
Laon stands; it contains some fragments of a Flamboyant 
wooden rood-loft and a Renaissance organ. Even as far 
west as St, Pol de Léon we have seen that Norman influences 
prevailed in the thirteenth-century work of the cathedral 
nave and the steeples which are so famous, but here also 
the later work is purely Breton and of a style in which 
somé writers have traced English characteristics, The 
pots of resemblance with English work are somewhat 
superficial, however, It is true that square-ended chancela 
with large east windows are the rule in Brittany, but it 
would be difficult to trace English influence in the design 
of such churches as that of St. Jean du Doigt, with its tall, 
narrow interior and enormously lofty columns. There is, 
however, 4 certain rusticity about many Brittany churches 
which recalls the homeliness of some of the work in the 
West of England. he most characteristic monuments of 
mamex Brittany are the village churches, sometimes large and 

shonin noisier aad handsome, like Le Folgoet, often quite small and low, but 
: with occasional touches of interesting design in the treat- 
ment of chantries or porches or dormer-windows, like those in a little church at Mespaul 
near St. Polde Léon. The district is also very rich in the smaller kind of monuments: such 
are the open-air oratories and wayside crosses, the churchyard gates and the bated walls 
and, of course, the famous Calvaries of the weat. Lastly, there are the seventeenth-cent 
steeples, built in pagoda fashion, generally adorned with bas-relief of ships, and always 
provided with gargoyles in the form of gun muzzles. It is not unreasonable to sn poe shat 
these oriental-looking steeples were built by the old-time merchant skippers wh fad nae 
successful yoyages to the India d cc mm ae ae ee 
a yages to the Indies and had come home to end their days in peace, for th 
Bretons have always been par excellence a seafaring people. One may picture bo neil 
some old salt, now acknowledged as the village oracle and likely enough invested with all 
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the dignities of a churchwarden, producing for the edification of the village mason his own 
crabbed sketches of some mosque or temple that had served him as a sailing mark when 
making for his moorings in an outlandish harbour, and can imagine the old man’s pride 
and contentment when at length the seaifolda had been struck and the memorial of his adven- 
tures showed trim and shipshape in all the bravery of its new granite masonry. 

Thus ends our hasty survey of some of the Gothic churches im the North of France, o 
district where one may find the first begimmings of Gothie architecture, and some of the Intest 
examples of the period of tts decadence, as well as the most famous masterpieces of the age 
of its perfection. And if we have been over well-trodden ground, perhaps these notes may 
serve to remind us of pleasant days we have spent in pleasant places, although they may not 
embody any new theories or discoveries npon a subject which has been ably and exhaustively 
treated of by many learned and able writers upon matters architectural. 
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TOWN PLANNING, 
PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE B.LB.A. TOWX PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


VU.—EXTRACTS FROM CHAPTER VIII. 
OF “THE MISTRESS ART."* 
ComMtnicaren at tux AcTHOn. 

No modern nation bas approached the French in 
their capacity for handling large design ; not only 
the design of monumental buildings but also tha 
problam of their placing in relation to other build- 
ings. English architects, or perhaps it would be 
fairer to say the English public, have bean anatisfied 
if the building, the group of sculpture, or whatever 
it is,is pool in itself; the effect it may have on its 
surroundings, or the surrounding buildings on it, 
has seldom been sufficiently considered, with the 
result that many admirable buildings loge much of 
their quality ; and, with the exception of Bath, we 
have not in this country a single important city, or 
even a large part of one, lanl out on a consecutive 
and dignified acheme, in which dus consideration 
has been given to open spaces, street perspective, 
and the linking-up of monuments. ‘To a well- 
trained Frenchman such o habit of mind would be 
inconceivable, Under such circumstances he would 
feel that the design of the building itself was only 
half the battle, and there would still remain the 
difficult problem of its placing, its seale and pro- 
portion in relation to its surroundings, and lastly 
the approaches and surroundings themselves... . 
Nor am I referring only to such cities as Paris, 
with its splendid vista through the Place do In 
Concorde and across the river, or to that magnificent 
séries of gardens and avenues from the Louvre to 
the Are de Triomphe. The same consciousness of 
the full possibilities of site and building ia to be 
found in provincial towns, The bridge has its open 
spaces at either end, flanked by notable buildings : 
the town hall has iis ample square. Limes and 
planes, in serried rinks, shade the open spaces, or 
carry the line of the main thoroughfares far out into 
the country. At Avallon, for example, o little town 
of some 6,000 people, there is a “ place” that would 
dignify any capital in Kurope. The Place Vauban 
ip of great size, and the ground falls sharply from 
the upper end. Right down the middle of this 
“ place" the designer formed two plateaux, held up 
by high rotaining walls of masonry. These are 
planted with rows of limes on either side of the 
broad central path which runs from end to and, 
only arrested by the flight of steps which leads from 
the upper to the lower plateau, and terminating in 
another flight of stepa to the “ place’ at the lower 
end. The effect of these masses of clipped foliage 
rising above the battered walls against the skyline 
and the contrast with the sur ing buildings is 
ona not to be forgotten. Only a great and t 


* By Frofessor Reginald Blomfield. Published by 








tradition could produce such an effect by such simple 
means, There is here no straining after picturesque- 
ness, none of that prodigality in sculpture whieh 
makes cortain Italian gardens almost vulgar in their 
exuberance, none of that fatuons restlessness which 
induces the landscape gardener to twist his paths 
ami torment the ground with shrubs and beds in 
meaningless confusion. The “place at Avallon 
has the quality of all great architecture, in that it 
is the simplestand most direct expression of a finu 
idea, and is penetrated throughout by the sense of 
scile, The nineteenth century was disastrous to 
this great tradition in France, sa in other countries, 
but even now there is scarcely an old townin France 
that does not show this care and consideration for 
the aspect of the city as a whole. 

Out of the abundance of instances to be found 
in France, I shall select two; one, a small country 
town laid out entirely afresh about the year 1635 ; 
the other, a large remodelling of un important city 
in the eighteenth century, 

Ten miles south of Chinon, in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the province of Indre et Eure, there was 
in the seventeenth century a little village memned 
Richelieu, which might have remained in merited 
obscurity except that it belonged to Armand 
Duplessis, the great Cardinal Richelieu. But the 
Cardinal was determined that it should be con- 
verted into a town worthy of belonging to the first 
dtatesmanof France. Accordingly, while buildin 
his own great house, he resolved to rebuild the 
village, anid commissioned his architect, Lemercier, 
to prepare plang for an entirely new model town. 
The site was cleared and the plans carried out in 
their entirety, and as the place was utterly ont of 
the way, and has declined steadily ever since, we 
have here an example of town planning, as handled 
in the seventeenth century, which ia absolutely 
umgue, in that it was all carried out at the time, 
and has never been altered since to any appreciable 
extant... .T 

Lemercier's work at Richelion is of peculiar 
Interest, bocause it is an early instance of those 
immense schomes of ground treatment to which the 
ablest French designers were to devote themaeclves 
for the next hundred years, It is not too much ta 
drone Kade portyategree vers the ideas of the 
civilised world in reg to the designing of ground 
and, later on, in the laying out of the poidieee. 
of cities. Ground design in this sense is in the 
main the creation of the French. No doubt in its 
early dys it was stimulated by the Italian gardeng ; 

Ti do not know of any plan of Mehelieu. My notes 
were made on the spot; and though the dimensions given 
in The Mistress Art wore taken by myself I had no appor- 
tunity of plotting it out. An excellant Opportunity for 
some young architect to go and measure this up.—h. B. 
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but the physical and climatic conditions of Italy 
were not to be had in France, and the Freneh de- 
signers very soon struck out a lino of their own. 
They did for the plain what the Italian had done 
for the hills. The process of development can be 
traced even in such an early work as Du Cerceau's 
Les Plus Excellents Bastiments. When George of 
Amboise built his great house at Gaillon he was 
content with a small garden within the castle walls, 
a girden not very different from those of The 
Romance of the Rose. But sixty years later, when 
the design of Charleval was made, the garden has 
grown to a huge extent, 600 yarda by $60, and Du 
Cerceau calls attention to its amenities, ita relation 
to the house andthe park. Designers were already 
conscious of possibilities in grounds and gar 

beyond the mere growing of flowers and shrubs, and 
De l'Orme’s great scheme for the Tuileries marks 
the advance that had bean made in consecutive 
planning since the early days of the sixteenth 
century. ...* 

Considering his wide-world celabrity, it is remark- 
able how little is known of Lendtre, His method 
and 5 Seas is piven in that famous hook The Theory 
and Practice of Gardening, which became the text- 
book of design throughout Kurope for the first half 
of the eighteenth century; but of the man himself 
we know next to nothing. . . .* 

When Lenétre died, in 1700, be had established 
o standard and « tradition of ground design that 
was accepted ag a matter of course in every civi- 
lised country of Europe. Moreover, he left behind 
him «& school of designers fully eapable of carrying 
on his tradition, not only in eatin, but in almost 
every part of Europe. 
Blondel published his great book on architecture, 
he waz still able to refer to Lendtre with unstinted 
ndmiration for his genius, and to trent the dosign- 
ing of grounds as an essential part of architecture, 
Tt waa reserved for our country to replace this great 
tradition with the ridiculous fancies of the landscape 
gardener. 

Thus, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
French architecta had definite principles to guide 
them in dealing with the multifarious problems 
Involved in laying out a city. They were habitn- 
ated by their training to consider the whole aa 
greater than the part, they had learnt from the first 
to consider buildings not as units, but aa parta of 
a larger scheme, they were trained in the faculty of 
realising in imagination vast pe tives, the 
blocking out of great masses of building and their 
linking up in consecutive design. What is moat 
impressive in the French gardens of the time of 
Lowis XTV. is not eo much their details, beautiful 
though they often are, but their instinct for scale, 

* The advance I refer to here is only in the sixteenth 
century. It wae carried furiher in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, bat the real revolution in big planning 
cones with the men of Louis XIV.—R. B, 

7 What I have to say on Lendtre is not yet ready,—R. B 








As Inte ag 1752, when 
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and the organic relationship that holds together 
avery part. Tho contral idea of these eardens is 
usually very simple. At Versailles (though this is 
not a particularly successful instance), the domi- 
nating idea is that of an enormous vista stretching 
away into infinite space from the steps in front 
of the palace, and flanked on cithar side by masses 
of trees within which are placed [ountains, theatres, 
groups of sculpture and other details, so arranged 
that they do not interfere with the central concep- 
tion. The same simplicity of motive is shown in 
tha placing of the Eau des Suisses in relation to the 
coloasal orangery; the effect here is got by great 
size and by the most audacious blocking out of 
ground and building. The terrace of St. Germain 
ig another instance of this monumental manner of 
design; or the cannalat Tanlay, or the superb water 
wins that Lenotre designed in 1665 for the great 
Condé at Chantilly, a much finer example than 
Vorsail In all this work the conspicuous 
features are the power of selection and the feeling 
for seale which enabled the French designers to get 
auch noble effects by the simplest means. (ne has 
to admit that those means were also costly to an 
almost prohibitive degree. No one but Louw XIV. 
eould have built the terrace of St. Germain, two 
miles long and seventy yards broad, or the prodigious 
aquedact of Maintenon, or spent the millions 
lavished on Versailles ; but the point of view has 
changed. Two hundred years ago the laymen still 
valued architecture enough to think it worth o 
sacrifice, and the architects were atill man who were 
capable of great ideas, strong enough to turn their 
back on trivialities of design and to depend for their 
effect on the genuine qualities of architecture. 

Down tothe end of the seventeenth century, and 
with the exception of Richelieu's memorable under- 
taking, these qualities found their scope mainly in 
the design of grounis ond gardens. I[t was janie 
that the house or the building could not stand by 
iteelf, but must be considered in relation to ita 
surroundings. The next step was to treat houses 
and buildings as details of a comprehensive design, 
and during the first half of the eighteenth century 
some very beautiful “ places " in the larger Fren 
cities were the result. The Place Vendime was 
designed by Julea Hardouin Mansard. Tho Place 
Royale at Gordeanx was built from the designs of 
the two Gabriela, 1783-1749. The Place du Palnis 
at Rennes (a square of a hundred paces, as at 
Richelieu) was completed in 1743 from designs by 
Gabriel the younger, and the equare at Rheims 
before 1700. Designs for public squares in several 
other towns wore prepa but not carried out. 
Nancy, however, stands alona among the famous 
exminples of city planning, in that not only is 
there a great square with ita approaches meatally 
studied, but this itself is only part of a much larger 
scheme, ... | 

Among the artists employed by Stanislas, the 
chief credit of the work reste with two men, Em- 
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mannel Héré, hisarchitect, and that most astonish- 
ing emith Lamour... . : 

The space to be dealt eines Areata Earp 
town and the new,a space alread tly occupied by 
buildings, but arranged on no en haa shially 
waste ground next the fortification of the ol 
town. This space Héré cleared entirely. Beginning 
from the south side—that is, the side nearest the 
new town—he began with the main square, the 
Place Stanislas. This was intended to be the centre 
point of the united city, and was so arranged that 
the main thoroughfare, east and west, paased 
through it, running in a straight line across the 
city, from gate to gate of the outer walls, The 
whole of the south side is occupied by the Hitel de 
Ville... . 

On the cast ond west sides of the square are 
two blocka of buildings ranging from the Town 
Hall, but designed as separnte hotels, each block 
complete in itself, On the fourth, that is, the north, 
side the buildings are kept down to a ground story 
surmounted by o balnstrade. Mr, Hallays, the 
author of a monograph on Nancy, suggests that 
the motive for this was light and sir; but the 
aquare measures about 850 foot by 480 feet, and 
would have had plenty of light and air in any case ; 
and I think myself that Héré had in his mind 
the trmmphal arch which was to mark the junction 
of the old town and the new. If he had built this 
side the full height of the rest of the square, the 
difficulty would have been where io stop it in 
the short length of broad roadway leading from 
the square to the arch, He boldly ent the knot 
by keeping the whole of this side of the square 
down to a height which could be carried along 
this roadway wp to the triumphal arch, enhancing 
instead of dwarfing the seale of the archway, He 
was enabled to do this by another very original 
piece of planning; instead of closing the four 
angles of the square he stopped his buildings short 
of the angles, and left it to Lamour to finish them 
with his grilles and gatewnys, leading to roadways 
at the south-east and south-west corners, and with 
beautiful fountains in lead at the north-cnst and 
north-west... . 

A roadway about 200 feet lone by 70 feet wide 
betwoen the low buildings on either side leads 
from the Place Stanislas to the Arc de Triomphe, 
This is an important monument with a triple 
archway, flunked on either side by covered-in 
loggias of considerable size, and extending ncross 
the whole of the south end of the Carriére, the great 
oblong “place” which lies between it and tha 
Hemicyele at the extreme north end. . .. 

To return to Hiré’s plan, and still moving 
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northward from the Place Stanislas, we are now 
in the Carriére, an oblong “ place*’ some 900 feat 
long by 190 feet wide. Along the sides of this 
certain buildings had already been erected, notably 
a beautiful hotel by Boffrand, with an inner court 
which suggests a reminiscence of the Porto Barbar- 
anno Palace at Vicenza. This hotel was allowed 
to remain and was converted into the Palsia de 
Justice, ... The space between was left open, so 
that these two Woildings formed with the Arc de 
Triomphe three sides of a square, another instance 
of Héré's fine sense of arehitectural composition. 
The sides of the Carri¢re continue northward from 
the Palais de Justice, and the Tribunal de Qom- 
merce, ina lineof houses of symmetrical elevation for 
some G00 feet, when the frontage line again brenks 
forward for two pavilion buildings marking the 
opening of the Carri¢re on to the Hemicyecle. [a- 
tween the two sides of the Carriére, and for the 
length of 600 feet noted above, is an oblong space, 
enclosed by low stone walls with groups of sculp- 
ture at intervals, The roadway runs on either 
aide between the houses and this enclosure, and 
Within the enclosure are two lines of lime trees on 
either side of a broad walk, with wrought-iron 
guile by Lamour at the ends. The pavilion 

uildings at the north-east and north-west angles 
of the Curriére are in two stories and five bays, of 
a total width of some 60 fect. Along the front is 
& colonnade of the Tonic order carrying an on- 
tablature and o balustrade, which is continued 
along the semi-circular colonnades which enclose 
either side of the Hemieyele, These pavilions are 
considerably higher and more important than the 
pejoining houses, and repeat the motive noted 
before in Lemercier's squares at Richelieu. The 
north side of the Hemicyele is occupied by the 
Palais du Gonvernement, completed in 1760, and 
probably Héré's last work. .. . 

Fine work was still to be done in Frane, but by 
the latter part of the eighteenth century it had lost 
tint noble spaciousness of thought which gave its 
peculiar distinction to French architecture of the 
hun years before, 

T commend thia architecture to your study, 
because it is, 1 think, in this largeness of idea that 
our modern architecture too often fails, It is full 
of dexterity, sometimes even of accomplishment, 
but itt ideal ia placed too low, Owing to many 
conses, and among them to Ruskin's writings, the 
picturesyue detail, the accidents of effect dear to 
the painter, have usurped the place of the essen- 
tial qualities of architecture, scale and proportion 
Oe ne amets handling of buildings as a 
whole, 
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Mr. Gotch has attained to a special position in 
the literature of sir ap architecture. Thia is 
due not only to hia wide knowledge and scrupulous 
care, but to the fact that his material is always 
methodically arranged, his descriptions clearly and 
tastefully worded, and his illustrations api and wall 
ale . besides being in themselves extremely 
attractive. Those who know his previous publi- 
cations will be confident, before opening the pages 
af a new one, that they will find in it thea quali- 
ties and much sound information, 

In this they will not be disappointed when 
perusing the little book now in question. It is a 
marvel of compression, containing as it does but 886 
octavo pages of clearly printed text and some 190 
excellent illustrations ; yet Mr. Gotch has managed 
to give his readers in simple narrative the essential 
points of a history interesting alike to the archi- 
tect and to every educated Englishman, and haa 
included a glossary of technical words for the use 
of the latter, as well as three admirable indices to 
the text, the illustrations, and the chronology. 

Mr, Goteh starts with the Norman keep, and 
poe iat throughout the excellent method of first 
explaining the general foatures of the building and 
the requirements it was intended to serve, and 
then illustrating these by views and plans of pro- 
minent examples, selecting in sack cage some 
charactoristic instance, and deseribing briefly the 
manner of its occupation, In tho earlier examples 
the total absence of comfort, or even of privacy for 
any but the owner, is made evident: for in the 
“keep” and the border “ peel" security was the 
one object. To the modern the discomfort seems 


appalling, 

With regard to the interior finish of the earlier 
houses Mr. Gotch mentions the covering of the 
walls, st first with a thin plastering, re , 0 little 
later, with wainseot. Of this he thinks that * the 
manele must have been of considerable size,” 

ut hore I think be is probably mistaken, for the 
fimit of the width of the panel was the width of the 
board from which it was ent, Not till the time of 
the complete Renaissance was the glued-up panel 
ed. Nor can the use of wall hangings be 
y placed as subsequent to the use of 
be little doubt that tapestry or hangings of some 
kind were employed very early to give some com- 
fort in chambers with oahecieins bare walla. One 
other question ests itself in examining the 
illustrations. Can the window (fig. 62) of Chacombe 
Priory he really eo early as the twelfth century ? 
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The author shows how tenacious was the tradi- 
tion of the “keep,” even where the desire for 
increased comfort and privacy had led to more 
commodions forms of building: so that, even in 
1440, we have Tattorshall, built by the same 
“ae Cromwell, Hanry VI.'s Lord Treasurer, who 

ailt the elaborate South Wingfield Manor House. 
Certainly they were very insecure times, Still 
more tenacious was the tradition of the Great Hall, 
with the arrangament which made it separate the 
private chambers of the family from the offices, 
Phe “hall,” which was prostically the only room 
in the carly keep, was so identified with the iden 
of “house” that, as Mr. Goteh points ont, “ Hall" 
ig still, in many parts of the country, the title for 
any large house. He traces carefully through 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the very 
gradual development from the castle or strong 
place to the fortified manor house, giving nob 
only the general arrangement, but the decorative 
development of such details as the doorways, 
windows, fireplaces and chimneys, so that the 
whole change in the desire for inorensed comfort 
and refinement can be followed, After tha cassa- 
tion of the destructive “ Wars of the Roses,” in 
which no small part of the noble families of 
England had perished, and with the advent of the 
Tudors, a more truly domestic style of mansion 
began to be built; and by the middle of the six- 
teenth century the Renaissance of Italy was in- 
fluencing all builline of importance. Atthe same 
time the iden of defence no longer dominated tho 
desien, The wealthy built mansions in which 
large company of guests. With the new taste 
seeme to have come in a passion for erecting 
large mansions, and these not only displayed the 
naw style hut aimed moreand more at convenience 
and comfort. It has been said that the embarrass- 
ment of many a great family may be traced hack 
to extravagant building in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Probably the period might be 
justly extended to the following century. 

In the early years of Rennissance influence in 
England, the structure, in ite main features, ro- 
mained Gothic, It was in the detail that the 
Ttolian influence is at first apparent, and perhaps 
Mr. Gotch has laid hardly sufficient emphasis on 
the fact that many Ltalian workers had been intro- 
duced ; it was this thet, no doubt, led to that result. 

But the Elizabethan ora saw a new system of 
lanning, of which one notable feature was tho 
long gallery; another the rectancular staircase : 
chiefly also, as Mr. Gotch points out, as strieal 
arrangement of the mass. That which, however, 
made all other changes possible, was the eomplete 
ohandonment of the idea of defence, The house 
ceased to be « fortress, 

Tt is at this potas that Mr. Gotch deals with the 
drawings of John Thorpe and those of John Smith. 
son, of which be treated sosdmirably and thoroughl y 

it 
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in his paper read in November 1908 He gives 
aome of these plana, ‘They are followed by a series 
of dolightful photographs of mansionsof that period. 
In connection with Longleat and the story of its 
having been designed by the somewhat mythical 
John of Padua, it is, perhape, worth while to men- 
tion the conclusions to which the late Marquis of 
Bath had come. His ancestor, John Thynone, who 
buailt Longleat, was secretary to the Protector 
Somerset, The Initer contemplated building o 
country mansion, for which he obtained designs 
the house was begun, his secretary made use of the 


designs, probably modified, in building his own 
house at Longleat, Thos there may be some truth 


in the story; although who this John of Padua wns 
remains unknown, 

Nothing could be better than Mr. Gotch's 
concise account of the change which took place 
in the seventeenth century to the formal classic or 
“ Palladian" style. The transition, with the 
beck-waters here and there of the older forma of 
building, is explained with lucid simplicity and 
illustrated with particularly apt exmmples. No 
less clearly does he deal with the frequently 
absurd sacrifice of convenience to external archi- 
tectural effect as judged by empirical rules. Ido 
not find, however, that the author moakes an 
reference to the Dutch influenee on the brick 
architecture of the close of the seventeenth cen- 


tury. 

“Mr. Gotech's book is an admirable compendium of 
the subject, and is, besides, a very attractive one. 
Concise a9 it is, it is never dry reading and never 
dogmatic. The author tells bis story, not without 
an occasional glimpse of humour, and leaves his 
reader to profit by it. The excellence of the 
illustrations is a conspicuous feature, and in this 
the publisher deserves a part of the credit for their 
wimirable reproduction, The book is one whieh 
overyone interested in English architecture should 
ba glad to possess, and which gives Mr. Gotch one 
more elaim on our gratitude. 

J, D, Crace | 7.A.}. 





SAINT-DENIS AND NOTRE-DAME, PARIS. 
I Eglise Abbatiale de Saint-Denis ef sea tomlonne : Notice 
hiatoriqne cf shaper be Ry Paul Vitry and Gaston 
Brigre. Tix §. 2ii, 178 pp. 16 ipairotions ond plans, 

Paris, D. A. Longuel, 108, 2 fr. Sle. 

La Cathédrale Nolte-Dame de Paria: Notice historigae 
et archéologique. By Marcel Awheri, T}x5.. rit, 
108 pp. 1s iilurtratiowa and plan. Paris, 0. A. 
Lompael, 1000. 2 fr. Se, 

It is a pleasure to call the attention of English 
architectural readers to these two excellant hand- 
books. The authors disclaim any pretension to 
write complete monographs of the churches in 
question. Their sim has bean to produce hand- 
booke as clear and precise as possible, which shall 
summarize the resulta of the latest archwological 
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research, The references are sufficiently complete 
and the historical accounts and architectural de- 
seriptions tell the reader precisely what he wants 
to know, and what he too frequently has to search 
for in vain in the ordinary handbook, 

Each of these two churches holds « place of the 
firat importance in the history of mediwval archi- 
tecture. The royal abbey-chureh of Saint-Denis 
is the most important monument of the earlier 
stage of that marvellous architectural development 
which constitutes one of the world's greatest build- 
ing epochs. Suger’s church, of the building of 
which we have his own account, seems to have 
summed up the best of everything which had been 
done up to his time, and to have advanced upon 
it. Whether it can still be called “the first Gothic 
monument '' depends upon what precisely is meant 
by “ Gothic"; but it is certain that it was by far 
the most notable work of its time. Notre-Dame, 
begun some thirty years later, is equally important 
for the more advanced stago of the development, 
and it is remarkable for its homogeneous cha- 
racter, for its original plan has been but little 
altered, 

MM. Vitry and Bridre, after telling what is 
known of the éearlior buildings which preceded the 
present church of Saint-Denis, relate the story of 
Suger's great work, of its partial reconstruction by 
Pierre de Monteroau in the middle of the thirteenth 
cantury,and of its snbsequent alterations, decrada- 
tions, and restoration, Then follows the archwo- 
logical description of the building. The second 

f of the book is deyoted entirely to the im- 
portant subject of the tombs. 

M. Marcel Aubert's book on Notre-Dame follows 
the same schema, but here architecture naturally 
occupias the chief place, The history and descrip 
tion 18 admirably written in the clear and seiantifio 
fashion which distinguishes the best archwological 
work of our neighbours, and M. Aubert tella us 
what the Istest rasearch has discovered of the 
masters of the work employed at Notre-Dame since 
the middle of the thirteenth century, Not tha 
least interesting part of the book is the description 
of the condition of the building after the Revoln- 
tion ep ae extensive works of “restoration,” 
carried out for the most part u : irecti 
of Viollt-le-Due Ai eer — 

nibooks to great churches which are worth. 
of tere subjects do not seem hitherto to Mb 
mich more eommen in France than in Ep ] 
The two books hero noticed may he prides ar 
M. Dutand’s little book on Amiens (a summary of 
his great work) as among the best of their kind, 
A aor as of Petites Monograplues des qranads difices 
de la France has ulso just been commenced under 
the competent direction of M. Eugéne Lefdvra. 
Dahon seme written the first of the series, 

Cy, And A second, by M. ! BE 
Chartres has also boon pibliahod. rae Marist of 

Jos Brinson (FJ, F.S.A, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Tha Nave of Westminster, Hy Ft. B, Rackham, MA. of 
the powieapery Aki the Hesurrection, Communicated by 
the Dean of Westminster. From the “ Proceedings of 
the Brittsh Academy,” Vol. IV. Bo. Lond. 1909. Price 
Sa mt. (Heary Prowde, Oxford University Preas, 
Amen Corer, £.C.] 

The architectural history of the abbey church of 
Westminster falls into four periods: that of the 
Confesadr's church; that of Henry IU1.‘s church, 
extending westward s# far aa the rood sereen: 
the completion of the nave, which in the Fabric 
Rolls is styled the Nowwm Opus, and which oecu- 
ied some 140 years; and the building of Henry 
VII." chapel. 

The ing of the Confessor's church was dis- 
cussed by Professor Lethaby in the last issue of the 
Jounnan. My own views thereon he thinks may be 
wrong, Wherein I agree with him. There is not 
at present sufficient evidence to establish with 
certainty either his views or mine, In this mutter 
as in others we have to wait for an authoritative 
monograph on the important church of Cérisy-la- 
Forét, which seems still to be almost wholly un- 
known to English archwologists. Only the other 
day an eminent archeologist told me that he had 
been over to Normanily to aeuey its TOMANeSy Te, 
On being asked if he had studied Cérisy, he said he 
had not sean it nor even heard of it, The same 
was the ease with the abbey church of Lessay, 
which is ribbed all over with twalfth-cantury vaults, 
as early, or nearly so, as those of Durham. My 
own repeated visits to Cérisy have convinced me 
that it is to it, quite as ae J aa to Bt. Stephen's 
Caon, or Bernay, or Jumiéges, that we ought to look 
for the incunabula of cur Norman style, As regards 
documentary evidence also, it is by no means 
proved that Gérisy is posterior to Jumidges, It 
was indeed remodelled in part in the twelfth cen- 
tury, but there remain portions of work which seem 
to meéas early ag thatof Jumidgea, As regards the 
plan of Westminster, | adhere, for the present at 
any rate, to the conclusions of Mr. Micklethwaite 
as stated by him in » chapter in Mr. Feasy’s book 
on Westminster, that is to exy, with the addition 
of radiating chapels which Mr. Micklothwnite did 
not accept. 

As for the origin of the design of Honry 
TIL.'s church, it ig a matter of very great interest 
and very little importance. Professor Lethaby 
has such an intimate knowledge of the Abbey aa is 
possessed by no other living man, and he believes 
that on the above question [ am wholly wrong. 
Tam very sorry for it. I would rather have made 
4 convert of him than of anyone. I[ will not go 
through the details of my argument here; they are 
stated elsewhere, and anyone who chooses can evt- 
pare them with the full statement of the opposite 
Case on pages 78-80 of the lastissue of the Jounnan. 
But let me aay that on this 1am utterly unrepentant. 
T may add that some yenrs ago, having nothing 
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particular to do in May, and having already seen 
most of the mediwval architecture in France in 
mixture, ] resolved to haves tour round the churches 
In the style of the [le de France and Champagne 
and no others, thus hoping to get clear in my head 
the essential charnecteristica this the premier 
style of Gothic architecture, Well, 1 saw Amiens, 
Beauvais, Rheims, Troyes, Auxerre, Clermont 
Ferrand, Limoges, Tours, St. Denis, Narbonne, and 
many another; and at the end of a rather mono- 
tanous month—for to a considerable extent they 
were but versions of Amiens—I came back to 
England with my head full of Tle de France 
and Champagne, and next morning went to Weat- 
minster Abbey in great fear and trembling, for I did 
not think it would stand the test of comparison with 
the giant minsters which I had been seeing day 
alter day in France. Judge of my surprise, and of 
my delight, too, to find that it seemed to me— 
I speak quite honestly and not nas a chauvinistic 
Englishman—more beautiful than anything T had 
seen in France: in beauty of proportion it vied 
with any of them, but the open triforium and 
complex vaulting, which had been grafted by Eng- 
lish builders on a French design, gave it ‘a pre- 
eminence which seamed to me, as it seems still, 
quite indisputable. The other impression made on 
me on that oceasion—and it wassolid and lastine— 
was bow utterly, in spite of English additions and 
improvements, the church fs non-English ; to that 
impression [still adhere. If I may put a modern 
parallel, suppose the author of the noble design of 
Liverpool Cathedral should—absi? omen—be callad 
from us, an Brown, Jones, and Robinson be com- 
Tiissioned to carry out hia design: they mielit 
substitute cross-ribbed vaults for bead vaults thay 
might change the design of the tracery of every 
window in the cathedral, they might substitute four- 
teenth-century cups and bases and piers : neverthe- 
less, through all, the design would remain Mr. 
Scott's. ‘Thnt is just the opinion I formed about 
Westminster, A practising architect came over 
from Champagne to see the site and get instructions, 
or detailed instructions wore sent out to him— 
it does not matter which—and then Henry Weat- 
minster, an Englishman, got the order to carry out 
the design. He carried it out with certain modifi- 
cations, which in every case scem to me to be im- 
ddecnptet feed the primary credit must fo to 
the man who out the plan and elevations, 

he was 4 Frenchman, oe 

Now we come to the Novum Opus. Shri 

af the completion of Westminster me ee | 
this year to have bean regarded as a hopeless archi- 
more attention to it than anyone else. But he 


Gleaninys from Westminster fifty years ago, Thi. 
evidence consists of the Fabric fille eesti 
here and there—from 1267 to 1416. It was only 
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necessary to read these and to compare the evi- 
dence whieh they afford with the architectural 
evidence to get quite an adequate iden of what went 
on up to 1416. What did go on up to that date, 
and from that date for a century Inter, was of a 
most amazing character, and should be studied by 
everybody who thinks he knows all abont mediwval 
building construction. He will find that what 
any sensible modern architect would do was done 
in the reverse way on every possible occasion. 
In the first plice, the new nave was not built in 
verti¢al sections, but in horizontal flakes, The 
whole of the pillars and arches of the ground story 
were put up before a yard of triforinm was erected. 
This was done in the reiens of Richard II, and 
Henry V. The latter also built the wholo of the 
triforium on both sides, working, as I believe, 
from west to enat, Then work stopped; the top 
of the triforium wall was covered up with thatch 
and tiles, and next to nothing was dune till the 
reign of Kdward IV., when Abbot Milling set ot 
work at Inst on the clerestory, and built just one 
hay. Then eame Abbot Esteney. In Edward IV.'s 
reign and in that of Henry VII. he built all the 
resi of the clerastory. What would one expect 
next? When the Lady Chapel of 1220 was to he 
vaulted they took off the roof, put up the vault, and 
roofed in again. But in the Novum Opus they 
put up the high reof first; this was in 1476. The 
vanlt wis not commenced till 1483, t¢. they first 
built the roof, than they built the high vault under- 
neath it. Something of the kind, however, is 
recorded by Viollet-le-Duc; so that in this matter 
they ware not departing altogether from medieval 
practice. But their next procedure was really 
extraordinary. We have been told by everyboly 
from Viollet-le-Duc to Professor Charles Moore 
that Gothic construction is an equipoise of thrusts 
and counter-thrasts, the latter being supplied by the 
inward pressure of Bying nee According 
to this accepted theory, the right thing to do next 
was to build vault and flying-buttresses simulia- 
nequaly. Otherwiae, if they built the vault firat it 
would bulge out the clerostory wall; if they built 
the Hying-buttresses first, they would make the 
clerestory wall bulge im. Fortunately they had 
never heard either of Viollet-le-Duc or Professor 
Charles Moore, and so they did not bother to build 
vault and fiying-buttresses simultaneously, They 
actually disbelieved in inward thrusts of the latter, 
and so they set to work about 1477 and put up the 
whole of the flying-buttresses before they put upa 
stone of the vault. And nothing happened! Then 
at last—clorestory, roof, and flying-buttrosses being 
all in position—they finally put up the high vaults, 
working, as I believe from the evidence of the 
heraldry on the bossea, from west to east. Forall 
the later history of the work, as detailed above, ex- 
cept one or two brief atalements in Widmore, 1 am 
indebted to Mr, Rackham's most valuable and im- 
portant paper. From 1416 onwards the Fabric 
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Rolls had remained till now unread. With infinite 


care and diligence and patience Mr. Rackham has 
slowly deciphered the crabbed, abbreviated canine 
Latin of the accounts for the whole of the last con- 
tury of the Novum Opus, and the result appears in 
his paper. It is on monumental contribution to the 
history of English mediwval architecture. Its 
information is oll at first band. I do not know a 
more solid and substantial and reliable addition to 
the literature of ancient charch building since the 
erent days of Professor Willis. 

Francis Hoxp [H.A,|. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
To the Editor Jovnsxan E.1.B.A.,— 

Sin,—In continuation of Prof, W. R. Lethaby's 
review of Mr. Bond's work on Westminster Abbey, 
I should like to point out that in one of the 
lectures delivered by the late George Edmund 
Street to the students of the Royal Academy in 
the spring of 1881, subsequently published in 
1888 in the “ Memoir of G, E, Street, R.A.," by his 
son, Mr. Arthur Ei. Street, Mr. Street, speaking 
of the Abbey, p. 426, states; “ Here the evidanse 
of the bu: itself seeme to be conclusive that 
the King had resolved to build a church after the 
motel of the great French churches, but em- 
ployed an English architect to plan it, and he 
a8 his plan on lines which are distinct and 
different from those of any French architect." 
Prof. Lethaby also refers to Willis's opinion “ that 
Tincoln was very French.” I remember clearly, 
however, that the late Mr. J. H. Parker took 
M. Viollst-le-Doc to see Lincoln Cathedral, and 
that after a careful inspection he stated he was 
unable to see any French influence in it, either in 
desion or detail, 

R, Paexkt Srimns (F.), F.S.A, 


THE K.LB.A, SCALE OF CHARGES. 
(Fovmvan 20th Novumber, p. 89.) 
To the Editor Jourwan R1IB.A..— 

Sre,— Some twenty years ago I acted for a gentle- 
man, who I niwy as well admit waa a zs Se ol 
the Hebrew persuasion, concerning some licensed 
premises as to dilapidations, as to a licence to 
sub-lease, and as to proposals for rebuilding and 
financing the aame. Nothing seemed to cone out 
of the transaction, which occupied two years, but 
litigation, the lessee suing ihe lessor for damages for 
breaches of covenant, for refusal to grant lieeness 
&e., and the leasor’s architect, who had written soma 
two hundred letters over the matter, suing his client, 
who declined to tender any sum for the services go 
rendered, A duel in petto was carried op between 
the architect's solicitors and the solicitors acti 


for the building owner touching the details of te 
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architect's charges other than those which had been 
rendered, the matter coming before the Master and 
Judge in Chambers, before the Divisional Court, and 

y before the Court of Appeal, Now the Court 
of ee ordered that the architect should show 
details of the whole of the charges, which slightly 
exceeded one hundred pounds, showing the charge 
mule for every letter written and for every inter- 
view which had taken place, which would of course 
enable the Court to test the validity of the charges 
made. I mention this incident in connection with 
the point raised in my last letter concerning eharzes 
made by architects for interviews and correspond- 
ence, and I revert to it to emphasise the necessity 
for the Institute to depart and emerge from the 
language of obscurity and specify definite charges 
in ita Schedule under these heads. A five-shilling 
unit I have ventured to suggest as a minimum 
eharge in either case. 

I onee called upon an architect in connection 
with mattera of this kind, and he informed me 
that if a client wished to know what his charges 
would be concerning any particular matter his 
usual method was to forward and enclose a copy 
of the Institute Schedule of Charges, Now if 
all difficulties in connection with an architect's 
charges can be disposed of in this easy—I was 
poing to say lordly—way, then all would be well ; 
but TC venture to aay that this is only the starting- 
paintof them. I must admit on the whole that 
the Institute document does hew out on masse and 
in good outline indicate what an architect's charges 
should be: bot inasmuch as a court of law proceeds 
to investigate an account from an entirely different 
slandpoint, and insista upon knowing to the last 
detail how the sum charged is made up, then pro- 
ceading to detail the charges, the Inatitute document 
fails and, unfortunately for the architect relying 
upon it, breaks down. 7 

ere erent me ft NaaTE calls upon an 
architect and contemplates building operations for 
the first time in his life, and the Seale of Charges 
has been placed in his hands, what information 
would the negative phraseology og ae in Para- 
griphs Nos. 1, 2, and 5 convey to his uninitiated 
mind? Paragraph 1: The usual remuneration, 
de., is “exclusive of measuring and making out 
extras and omissions.” Paragraph 2: Thia com- 
mission does not include the payment for services, 
&e., “in the measurement aA, valuation of oxtraa 
and omissions,’ the same point being brought 
rts Fires Paragraph 5: “These charges are 
exclusive of the charge for taking out quantities." 
He might very woll ejaculate, “ Well, what on 
earth do they include?" Instead of proceeding 
ap positive lines and stating whatare the whole 
of the customary charges of the profession, and 
if neces their rauon d'étre, the individual 
practitioner and the building owner are left to 
title them out aa best they can. | | 

lam dealing now with these two points ; (1) the 
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methods of obtaining tendera and the costs inai- 
dental thereto, and (2) the measuring and valuation 
of the additions and omissions made to a building 
in its progress through alterations which suggest 
themselves to the mind of the architect, or tha 
building owner, or both, as the work proceeds. A 
short time ago aclient requested me to prepare 
plans for the erection of a building, and at the same 
time he instructed another architect to do the 
game. My plang were eventually carried into 
execution, and the sketches which the other archi- 
tect prepared and submitted the client also paid for, 
so a8 to have the benefit of two sets of ideas upon 
the same project. But if he had proceeded further 
and obtained designs by way of a more or less open 
competition, then he would have paid for the benefit 
of those miditional designs in the shape of two or 
more premiums for the best. Whon the contract 
drawings, details, and specifications have been s0 
far prepared and completed as to enable a con- 
tractor to give an estimate for the work to be 
executed or building to be built, then the building 
owner, having nominated the contractor, can accept 
the estimate: but if he proposes to himself that he 
may benefit by having several contractors to sub- 
mit tenders for the work, than all costs incidental 
to obtaining such additional tenders, as in the onae 
of obtaining additional designs, must be borne by 
him. If the work or building is of such a nature 
or magnitnde as to permit of tenders being made 
from the contract drawings, details, and specifica- 
tion, then he will pay the costs of printing, litho- 
graphy, or eloctrography, 4e., of the same as the 
case may be, or if such be impracticable or inad- 
visable then the cost of preparing the bills of 
quantities, 24 per cent., which charge will be in- 
eluded in the tenders submiited. ys" it is juat 
sssible that the customary charge of 24 per cent. 
juire graduating, and I ania that for the 





may requir : 
first 25,000 the charge should be 2) per cent., for 
the second £5,000 and pro rata 2 bse cent, and 
for the third #'5,000 and subsequently 14, per cent. 


Then (2) a to the measuring and valuing of 
the additions and omissions, the customary charges 
standing ai 14 per cent. upon the additions and 
1} upon the omissions appear to be well within 
a reasonable limit. The following case occurred 
recently. The building owner declined to have 
any quantities prepared, and tenders were obtained 
from the ig acer ni plans, details, and #pecifi- 
cation. ‘The buildings, amounting to £3,000, were 
completed, and the usual builder's account, drafted 
on extravagant lines, pane submitted, showed « 
claim of nearly £1,000 beyond the foregoing figure, 
when apparently the additions and omissions 
showld have about balanced thamselves. It was 
necessary to instruct a surveyor, who intimated 
that the liability would be brought home to the 
building owner if he were duly notified of the 
appointment. The building owner, however, while 
benefiting enormously from the services rendered, 
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repudiated the claim, arguing from the Institute 
Sebedule that it was the duty of the architect both 
to examine and poss the accounts, and that ho 
could not do so without previously measuring and 
valuing the work, and the matter only ended 
under legal pressure. 

Tt is highly necessary, therefore, to escape these 
triangular duels (and the architect was about to 
be sued in the latter case) that the Institute 
should, as soon as may be, set forth in detail the 
whole of the customary charges of the profession, 
clearing up those which ure not so defined ns they 
might be, and standardising others so requiring. 

So to my previous list of five points must he 
added this, the sixth, and I regret to aay that it 
does not altogether complete the list.—Yours 
faithfully, A Feniow. 


Ce 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION. 
68 Aldersgate Street, B.0.: Lat Dee. 1000. 
To the Editor Jounwat R.LB.A.— 

Sr,—Most members of the Institute will agree, 
I think, that it is necessary we should become a 
united profession before we can hope to get o 
Registration Pill through Parliament; and this 
being so, in some way or other the Institute and 
the Society of Architects must work together, or I 
fear the desired result will not be brought about. 

What I would suggest is, now that the by-laws 
as amended permit of it, that the Society of Archi- 
teets and all the other outstanding Architectural 
Societies in the United Kingdom should be ad- 
mitted as Allied Societies by the R.I.B.A. 

We should by this means become a united pro- 
feasion undor the Institute, and be able, with every 
chance of success, to soaring for Revistra- 

ion.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, _ 
ce 1 Elie FNS Punoy B. Tuspe [F). 


THE LATE HENRY HALL [f.). 

Mr. Henry Hall, who Bier passed away in 
his eighty-third year, was elected an Associate of 
the Institute in 1861 and a Fellow in 1874, ao 
that he was one of the oldest members. It is 
fitting, therefore, that something more than a 
mere passing notice should be taken of his per- 
sonality and work, He was born at Wansford, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1626. He entered the office of 
Mr. Pilkington, of Bourne, as a pupil in 184%, 
and on completing his pupilaze he came up to 
London to seek his fortune. He worked for a 
short time with Mr. Blore, and afterwards joined 
Mr. Boulnois in Waterloo Place, While im his 
office he won hia first competitions for sehools at 
Horsington, in Somercet, and also for a chapel 
and schools at Appleton-le-Moor, Yorks. Although 
he waa offered a partnership by Mr. Boulnois he 
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decided to commence practice on his own account, 
which he did in Duke Street, Adelphi. About this 
time he was one of a small coterie of youne 
enthusiasts who used to meet at Lyon's Inn 

for mutual improvement. Amongst these were 
G. Rowe Clarke, Irvine, Allom, Boutcher, Wiglay, 
and, if I mistake not, Thos. M, Rickman. In 1868 
he married the only danghter of Captain Edwin 
Cooke, R.N. and removed to Bloomsbury Place, 
but soon after established himself at 19 kee 
Street, Mecklanburgh Square, where he remaine 
for over thirty-six years, until be retired from 
active life in 1905 and went to live at Stroud 
Green. 

He was tremendously hard-working and indus- 
trious, and suceeeded in building up a large and 
comfortable practice, mostly in the country, and 
chiefly in Somerset and rset, The love for 
competitions never seems to have left him from 
his early anceesses on to a late perind. Working 
early and late at these he was always optimistic, 
and non-suceess in one only spurred him on to 
suceess in another, He joined in the great com- 
petition for the proposed Government offices in 
1882-88, and obtained a place amongst the nine 
selected ones to compete in the final. Shorily 


afterwards, in conjunction with the writer, he 


went in for the Glasgow City Hall Competition, 
when we succeeded in obtaining the second 
premium and place out of 116 competitors, the 
late Mr. William none. being selected by a 
majority of one vote. ® sae year Mr, Hall 
competed for the Birkenhead Town Hall, in which 
he wiso obtained second place, It was very dis- 
appointing to come so near to success in so many 
important works and just miss the prize, but who 
of us cannot sympathise with him in this position? 
In smaller competitions, however, he was eminently 
successful. | 

In 1891 he was practically selected for the posi- 
tion of Hon. Diocesan Architect for the Diocese of 
Gath and Wells, for which his long experience and 
knowledae of ecclesiastionl work eminently fitted 
him, but being at this time sixty-five years of age 
a younger man wae ultimately chosan. In 1870 
he became a member of the Somerset Archmological 
Society, and in 1899 was made a life membor of 
the St. Paul's Eeclesiologieal Society, 

In appe © he was not ike the late 
Lord Salisbury both in features and build, and in 
travelling he was often mistaken for his illustrious 
soe: 

{ is not given to everyone to be « star of the 
first magnitude, but as lesser light Mr. Hal 
shone with a steady and clear effuleence. He stood 
for the upholding of the best traditions of the 
profession, never stooping to anything unworthy, 
always the soul of honour and See integrity 
in a word, ho was a “ fine old English gentlem man.” 
Hy nature modest and retiring and shrinking from 
publicity, he never took a very active share in 
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the work of the Institute, bu} he was up to the Inst 
deeply interested in ita welfare and prosperity: 
and the Architects’ Benevolent Society he had 
apooially at heart, In his younger days he was o 
keon member of the Artists’ Corps. His profes- 
sional duties did not absorb all his powers. He 
was a valued member of the old Vestry of St. 
Pancras, and was elected on the first Borough Coun- 
cil, from which be resigned only three years azo ; 
and in connection with St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Gray's Inn Koad, and Chriat Church, Woburn 
Place, his help and advice were greatly appreciated. 
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Sherborne: new chancel, Heigham; new chancel, Poy- 
nington, Sherborne ; Bishop's Caundile, Wyke Regis 
Church: Tattingstone Parish Church, Ipswich; Christ 
Church, Woburn Square. 

Schoola.—Cheltenhim Grammar Sehool; Weei Hill 
Schools, Dartford, and Boys’ School, East Hill, Dartford ; 
Cheltenham: Sandford Orcna, North Oadbury; High 
Sehool, Willesden: Kingsbury Solhiooks, Langport ; Mil. 
borne Port Sehoola; Horsington, Wineanton; Queen's 
Camel, Castle Cary; aohools andl teachera’ hotises, Sher. 
borne + National Schools, Salishury; sehools and chapel, 
Lastinghum, Yorks. 

Mansions aud Fowses, —Restoration of “ Trafalear™ for 
Earl Nelaon: restoration of * Hesteroombe” for the late 
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He was a generous but most unostentations giver, 
and many will miss hia kindly help. On the 
22nd October last he was laid to reatin St. Paneras 
Cemetery, Finchley. 

The following is not s complete list of his 
works, but only so far aa] oan formulate them :— 


New Churohes.—All Sainte’, Merstham; Holy Trinity, 


Dorchester; Cometery Chapel, &c., Weymouth; Cemetery 
Chapel and Lodge, Bridport; Congregation! Church, 
Ashford, 

Restorations,— Sandford Orens ; Maperton, Wineanton : 
Bt. Catherine's Montacute; Seavington Bt. Mary's, Shatley; 
Milborne Port, far Sir BE. Medlycott; West Leake, for the 
late Lord Belper; South Cadbury; Castle Cary; Stourton 
Cattndle, Dorset, and Brewham Church, Kimpton, oear 


Lord Portman; house for Col. Morgan, Sanbury; restorn- 
tion of Minor House, Sandford Orcas; vienrage, Milborne 
Port; ilterations to teetory, Compton-com-Hlacktord ; 
additions to South Walk Honae, Dorchester ; rectory, 
Haselbory Aryan, Blandford; reetory, Everahot: additions 
and alterations to rechory, Horsington, and to Kingsdon 
House, Taunton; cottages nt Ockley, Dorking. 

Hlende.— Heal offices, Wilts and Dorset Rankine Com- 
puny, Salisbury, and many of their branches: Pinekney's 
Hank, Salisbury. 

Afoapitals, —Prairick Stead Hospital, Hualesworth, Sutfolk. 

Mumeipal Thittings. — Corn Exchange and Market 
Howe, Dorchester; (in conjunction with Mr. Blair), High. 
gite Poblic Library. 


Anpaew T. Tavion [F.), 4.0.0. 
a7 Not, 1909, 
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CHRONICLE. 


THE BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING. 


On the agenda at the Business Meeting last 
Monday, following the election of members, were 
notices of motion by (1) Mr. Wm. Woodward [!".|, 
(2) Mr. G. A. 'T. Middleton [4.], (3) Mr, Edward 
Greanop [F.}. Mr. Woodward not having arrived 
when this part of the proceedings was reached, 
the Chairman, Mr. James 8, Gibson, Vice-President, 
called upon Mr. Middleton, 

Mr. Middleton's Motions: Architects’ Registration. 

(1) To move thit reporters shall be admitted to the 


meeting. 


(2) To introduce to the consideration of the Institute 
i stippeste 





ta move ite adoption by the Institute clanse by 
clause. 

Mr. Mimourrox, rising at the Chairman's onl, anid: I 
very much regret Mr. Woodward's absence, but It happens 
that my first motion is much the same os one of Mr, 
Woodward's, and if you will allow me T should like to tuke 
it, in the hope that when it is disposed of Mr. Woodward 
may le here to prooeed with his motions. My first motion 
ix,“ That reporters shall be admitted to this meeting ;" 
but I believe Mr. Woodward had desired to raise the qoes- 
tion whether it would oot be desirnble for reporters to be 
admitted generally to the Business Moetings, ae they are 
to the Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. I wae speaking 
to Mr, Woodward upon the matter this morning, runt hia 
view, I belleve, is thut a great many things transpire here 
which are of interest outeide the walls of the Institute, and 
that where there are perfectly private matters to disrues it 
would he quite competent for the Chairman or any other 
member to ask the reporters to be silent about it; and ao 
generally it might be understood if reporters were wilmitted 
here, 1 had not though! of raising the general queetion ns 
he has done, but having something to say myvel!, that I 
wish to be reported, this evening, | was going to move that 
reporters be admitted on this particular ncession. I believe 
(hat Mr. Woodward haa remarks to make presently whioh 
he would like to have reported, and ao, Bir, L beg to move 
that reporters be admitted to this meeting. 

The motion not finding « seconder, the Chairman asked 
Mr. Middleton to proceed with hia second motion. 

Mr. Mimorerox: Since 1 gave notice of this motion I 
have received an intimation from tho Secretary that a 
committee had been appointed Y the Council to consider 
the drafting of a Registration Bill. My pocition conse- 
quently is very much easier than it might otherwise have 
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been. For a very long period I and others with me have 
bean fighting ri the principle of registration. That 
minciple having heen conceded, the only question now is 
ton best to carry it into effect—best for the Institute, best 
for the profession at large. What I propose to do ts te 
give my views, und then sek a gentleman who has come op 
from Plymeath with the idea of seconding the proposition 
that I hadin my mind,to speak after me. My suggestions 
forthe Bill [should like to hand over to the Committee which 
hae been formed, On the present ocension I will not presa 
even the preemble to a division, or move any resolution al 
all. 1 should not have spoken here but that | bope to 
produce something whieh has one or two new pointe in it; 
and | may say | epoak entirely ne an Institute man. 
Mombers are aware that f am a member of the Council of 
the Society of Architects, which body has had a Bill im 
hand fora long period; but the Revere I have to make 
are goch as in my opinion could not have properly come 
from that Society. They would have been impertinent 
from them. Therefore | propose it 22 on Institate measure. 
Perhaps I may say in passing that! have gotinto considerable 
hot water at the Society by moving here to-night, 1 being 
held by certain gentlemen in a prominent position thore 
that it iz inconsistent with my position on that Council to 
prodoce anything at the Institute upon registration with- 
out first consulting them. | hold « diferent opinion; | 
shoold certainly have consulted them if it had been «a men- 
sure which could possibly have come from them. Fe 

no little of the history of the menzure on I see it may be 





Interesting to some hore, for it is nol all who ein carry 
their minds back to the opening of this subject. So for as 
I personally am concermmed, it bepan wi letter whie! 

contributed to the Building News, T believe, of Lith April 


1884, some twenty-five years ago, daring the correepond- 
enoe which eventunted in the formation of the Society of 
Architecta, when I threw out a hint that registration within 
the Institnie, whieh would bring ied practising man inte 
the Institute, waz a desirable thing. | became the first serre- 
tary of that Society, and it was some time before the policy of 
registration waa officially taken up there; but eventually 
a conference wae called and n Bill was drafted by Mr. 
Robert Walker, of Cork, and Saag in the Honse of 
Commens in 190 by Colenel Donean. That Bill onfor- 
tunately included engineers und surveyora within its 
seope, anid it wae defented largely on the opposition of 
those two bodies, It gained a second reading and was 
Withdrmiwn, and a new Dill was drafted, the Bill which, 
with alterttions from time to time, has been produced, 
ond ja well known as the Seelety of Architects’ Dill. Te 
as been in exietenee for something like twenty years. Find- 
ing that there waa no chanee in the House, we atarted a 
certain amount of missionary work, anid It was gradually 
borne in upon ne, and we were told plainly by many mem- 
bere of Parlioment, that desirable as any meagore may be 
which is in any class interest, Parliament would not grant 
that measure or pase it until a distinet majority, a practical 
unanimity of opinion, exists upon the pari of the close 
most Interested. 

Mr. Jou Staren (F.]: [rise to a point of order. The 
notice Mr. Middleton has given is to introdoce to the cor 
sideration of the Institute n suggested Hegistration Bill 
for architects, and to move ita wloption by the Institote 
elanee by elanae, 1 understand his preliminory remarks 
to indicate that he is not going fo move that resolution at 
oll bot another one, and I think he onght to tell ne what 
that resolotion is before he speaks to it 

bin eeu he understood Mr. Middloton to be 

eaking to the introdoction of the Fill, and roled th 
nhowiA Dasebe argc 

Mr. Miopnetos ; It was borne in pon ne that we must 
first get the generality of the profession on our slide. 
Coming to more recent history, Tite AITITe 4 the formation 
at the Institute of a committee to consider the matter and 
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ino new Charter new By-laws all tending towurds 
sone measure of registration, The Charter anil By-laws 
have been adopted, and we are now on the eve of a menaure 
of some wort, T'he Builder has taken the trouble to ageer- 
tain the Mea opinion of the profession on the matéer, 
ee who answered the posteard insted by The 
Builder I think there is a majority of eight to one in 
favour of registration. Of eourse, the ; i 
been that any measure that ia likely to poss . 
from the Institute, | have been on the Society's Registra- 
tion Gill Commitiee from the beginning, and | should like 
to pay eo tribute of reepect to certain old friends of mine 
who in this long fight have gone over to the majority. 1 
would mention -¢ agreriaiad Messrs. Hugh Roomieu Gough, 
Herbert Gribble, Charlies Seth-Smith, Edgar Farman, 
Silvanus Trevall, and Frank Vallance. The Bill which | 
have drafted follows very largely the wording of the old 
Society's Bill, but with an entirely new meaning. That 
wording waa #0 carefully dovieed that in many rexpecte it 
would be dificult to improve upon it, and it would be folly 
not to take it aa the groundwork for anything that might 
follow; bot [ have altered its sequence for one thing, and 
Seibahoens wears dep evita the recent Act paoased in the 
Transy As I om intending to hand the Bill over ta you, 
there le no need to go into the exact wording, but I have 
brought in what 1 may call the deterrent clauses at the 
beginning aa they are in the Tronsvaal Bill. These denote 
what unregiitered persons are not permitted) to do—for 
ingtnnoe, not to use the title of an architect, and defining 
eae SEH | of the word "architect" in thal connection. 
Then f ding the recavery of charges for architectural 
work by any bot those who are on the Register. Hore 
there ig o point that haa given an énormous amount of 
irouble—how to deal with the case of those who pot 
an entire house, and charge for the hicceial and inclale in it 
the charge for architectural work. I believe it le a matter 
that bas affected a great number. J did not ace for a long 
while how this was to lemet, bot [ have attempted to draft 
a clause which I hope will meet what has been a growing evil 
for aome oonsidernble thine. I have adopted the Society's 
things about corporntion appointments, that any oF panes 
ment of an architect to a corporation should be heli only 
by a tewistered man, Then comes the question of sertifi- 
cates. The Society's Bill had « clutse which made it 
essential that any eertificales issued by an architect under 
any Act of Parliament ahonld not be oapahle of bein 
enforced unlosa they were issued by a registered man. i 
have tried to go « little further and include ordinary 
certificates to the builder, 49 that thare shall benocertificates 
for payment lsauved for building work except by an architect 
on the Hegister. After these deterrent clauses, which 
of course carry penaltics, come the machinery clanans. 
In this respect there seam to be two ditinet propositions, 
two ilistinet ideas, which it waa possible to follow. There 
is the old idea of the Society's Bill of uppainting « Regis 
tering Council who should be pre-eminent in almost every 
matter, appointed pers, 3 the Institute and. partly by 
this, that, and the other body, partly by the Privy Counoil, 
anil b athgy by oa general vote of all registered mon, 
ond that the Institute should play « decidedly inferior 
48 by having nothing else to do with the business 
orond the condnot of examinations, There was the 
Opposite course possible; to make the Instituie | 
eminent and let it do everything: to enable it to 
register, to turn men off the roll as well as to admit 
them to the roll, to carry on the examinations without 
any supervision, to do everything in faet. I have thought 
& grend deal over this, and it sooma to mo that a combina- 
tion of the two would probably best meet the oase. ‘The 
Council of the Institute iz elected annually, and it does mot 
etn to me that that is a sofficiently permanent tenure 
al office for a holy which should have control of the 
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Register. Further than that, it seems to be generally oon. 
ceded that in all matters an Upper and Lower House ia 
desirable; and gonerally, when giving the Institute very 
large powers of investigating all eases of professional mis. 
condoot on the part of registered men, very large powers 
in the way of examination, and of course all ita present 

award, it would be necessary to etill appoint samething 
ike an Architects’ Council, to take the come place as ia 
occupied by the General Medical Council in Medicina, aan 
kind of Upper House. Tt must be remembered, too, that 
aa the Privy Council is already represented on the Counells 
of other groat profezsiona they would certainly ask to be 
represented on the Council of the Architeeta, That would 
be a thing which it would be impossible to refase, and it is 
very much better to introduce it and anthorise it nt once, 
and to. tacomparatively small General Council, to 
be appointed largely from here, partly by the Privy Council, 
sarily hy the Inatitute Council, anil partly, perhaps, by the 
Registered practitioners generally; the General Connell to 
have the power of admission to the Register on hearing from 
the Institute that the candiiates are the right men, and to 
have the laat voice in removals; thot cases of professional 
miscondoot should be investigated here oe Institute and 





reported to the General Council b ing dared inio 
effect. I have taken some trouble to devise these clansea. 
Then under the head of ery there are ceriain seotions 


dealing with the appointment of the Hegistrar. If this 
Institute ahould become the General Council, of course the 
decretary would become the Hegistrar. If my ideas are 
carrie out there would mot necessarily be a distinot Hegia- 
iro, for there is no compulsion in the mutter of appoint- 
ment, but possibly there might be a separate itegistrar for 
the General Council, Now [ come to the point aa to who 
should be ailmitted to the firet Register and how they should 
be admitted. Itis hero where my suggestion id ao largely 
differentiated from anything that hascome before. My sug. 
gestion ia that there should he four olmgssa: Follows wa 
they stand ; Asaociates ag they stand. Then another class 
styled Members, who should comprise the members of the 
char Dae casters aml the professional members of all 
the Allied Societies. This elise whould have the same 
privileges as Agdovintes in every respoet, but should be 
called M.FTBA., instead of AST BLA,, just the distinction 
of a letter. As [ daresay moat of you recognise, there are 
8 considerable number of mun who are very greatly object- 
lng to be mulmittedl Into tho Licentinies Class as it is now 
—men who hold good protions and jood pivsitions, aud 
who would if they beeome Licentintes be in a lower 
position than some of their own young assistants and 
former pupils, They object to that, and it is a reason- 
able objection. The Soolety of Architeots, too, has taken 
a0 large a part in this mutter from the onrliest time to the 
present, that T think all reasonable men will say that they 
deserve some sort of prefervutial treatment. They are a 
large body, numbering a total of over a thoteune, and sane 
700 of tham are men in good practice and responsihly 
architects, with a certain amount of Parliamentary influ. 
ence. | think these men woukl want something better 
than+a genoral inchision. Then there would come the 
Licentiate Clase, and into that elass, I should aay, might 
compulsorily by admitted —if they are to be allowed to 
certiy in fature—al] men whe have a certain time quali- 

on. Whatthat time qualification might beis a matter 
tht ia open to digenssion. As I have drawn it, I have 
taken the old Society's wording; but I think it over severe, 
T have taken six yours of definite practice, or twelve years 
ad papil and assistant or practitioner. That would aWeEEp 
into the Institute in one class or another every man who 
has a just claim to be allowed to earn his living by the 
practios of architecture in the future, ‘Then what  ibesy 
afterwards? There ia a short period given for this first 
inclusion on the Hegistur. After that no more Members, 
no more Licentiates, but every man who intends to practise 
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architecture, before he ia permitted to do so, must join the 
Institute aa an Associate much wider the present cone 
ditions; With a certain period of articles or sehoo) training 
necemeary in advance, and then with certain examinations 
practically as they are iow and inerensing in severity ae 
time wenton, Many of us think thet the present Asso. 
ciates” examination is not too high a qualification, and thit 
it might well be raised in time to come. Another section, 
ineloding a considerable noniber of olnuses, | hove taken 
almost en floe from the Socety’s Bill. This dealo with 
foreign ani colonial practitioners, providing for mutual 
facilities for architectural registration between foreign 
States and certain great colonies and ourselvea: the possi- 
bility of n man passing an exumination here and being 
allowed to prictise there, and a man passing @ certain 





examination there and being allowed to practise here —ru- 
ciproration between onaand another, Is think there 


must ilso be something whieh would ameliorate our Asso- 
cintes’ examination in the ease of those who are intending 
lo practise not here bat elsewhere, T muy ingtance a omen 
that T remember of a man practising in Burma who 
found it very difficult, just coming over to England, to pass 
In English sanitation, Of course it did not matier in the 
least—he might very well be exempted in sanitation 
under those circumstances, for there is no sani 
drainagt at ull, ws we understand it, in Burma, Su 
exoeplional ecnsea would have t he met and some 
pennissive clause introduced. I do not wish to press 
anything to on division to-night because I think there 
is a great deal in any measure or any suggestions which 
must be considered in detail, not necessarily by the whole 
Institute, but firstly almost essentially by a committee, I 
therefore should like to hand over the Bill os | have it 
bere to the Commitiee which is now sitting: bat I should 
hope that that Committee will see its way to joining hands, 
a4 it were, with the Society, 0 that there should not be 
eventually two Registration Bills before the Hous of 
Cotumona at the same time. | consider tmyself free to 
= like this, because the Society has asked me to say 
hat Tum speaking for nvyself, anil not for them, I should 
Alen like that Mr. Thornely, who hes kindly come from 
Piymouth ta secoml the adoption of the preamble, should 
now be allowed to speak. 

Mr. H. L. Titomxeny [F.], of Plymouth: Mr. Chairman 
iil Gentlemen, i this is my first « ance at head 
quarters I yonture to think that, for that reason alone, | 
may rely on your kind indulgence. I hove come, however, 
apecially from Plymouth to address o few words to you 
to-night because I nm keenly alive, as | believe the 
provinces are keonly alive, to the necessity of same form 
of registration. Mr. Middleton bas eo carefully explained 
to you his proposals as to the form that Bill should take 
that Ido not intend to enter into them in detail, Safflee 
it to aay that 1 am earnestly of opinion that a measure 
framed generally, 1 do not any in every detail, bot framed 
generally on the lines he proposea, would receive the 
estroge ort, not only of the whole of oor Allied 

jeties, but of practically every individual architect 
in the provinoes. In saying that 1am not speaking with. 
ont sume knowledgs of my fuels, My early training in the 
North and some years of practice in the South have given 
nie an opportunity of keeping ln close touch with « nom- 
ber of professional friends in these and neighbouring 
centres and of learning their views. Lawt winter | had the 
privilege of aidressing the Liverpool Architectural Society 
on this important question of registration, and Twas doe ¥ 
struck and impresmed by the general trem! of the dig 
cussion that followed. Not ane of the spenkers—and they 
included many ol ihe leading eee See in Liverpool, 
metubers of this Institute ae well—not one of the speakers 
seemed to have any objection to raise to auch a proposal. 
The only difference of opinion seemed to be as to whether 
the Bill abould be introduoed bey thie Institute or by an 
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oniside body. The general verdict certainly seemed to 
be in favour of a massure framed by our Conneil and 
supported by the general body of members, In thosesentl. 
ments I heurtiiy agree, I donot belieee that thoan views 
are the views of Liverpool alone; I believe they would be 
found to express the opinion of all our Allied Societies, 1 
have given you, so far, what I may call the provincial 
point of view on thie question, but I am not qaile sure 
that it is not the London view ns well, At any rate, The 
Guilder, aa you know, » few monihs ago inetituted 4 
plibiscity on this important yoestion. 1 was not surprise 
at the result of the voting, which showed an dearebetntnn 
majority in favour of registration; but T was almost aur. 
prised to find that the London vote practically showed a 
similar return, I venture to think that if that vote can be 
taken as showing the London feeling in the matter, they are 
as much Repistrationists as we are in the provinees. Now 
Whether we hail from town or country, let me try to give 
you one or two rtasons why we Registrationiate consider this 
Bill n necessity, We ask for it chiefly for two reasons: in 
the interest of professional control, andof ahivher standard 
of professional education. I know very well that the large 
majority of those In practice to-day—a very large miunjority 
indeed—are imbued with « proper sense of what ia right, 
and carry out diss by day the recognised canons of profes. 
wional etiquette ; but,an the other hand, we possess « section 
who can only be controlled, I am aorry to any, by law, I 
do not know whether you possess these men in 
but unfortunately we dein the provinees. I can tell you 
of an authentic ease—I can quote ot an) vorse, if ji 
will serve any gool purpose—where an architect had bean 
agian Get ang or gicuhgrehinttng vippewnernigen 
ie sékete : tl. he prove, his a lms 
es tinmn.te hui ede Sabet, pee ia bund rokiteed insirue- 
tions to prepare working drawings, Ata much later se 6 re, 
when these drawings were in the quantity suryeror'a hands, 
another architeet obtained the ear of the SCoOmimitted, jcc 
he told them they were not Betting sufficient for their 
silty dh if they would only entrust him with the work he 
would give them an angle-turret and an additional olase. 
room. Fbelievs the balt he dangled before thom waa an 
angie torret and on additional cisgeroom, At Ry rate 
they swallowed it. Tho oommittes had some sort af , 
conscience, hovwnse they eme to their first choice and anid, 
“What i we to bods hind to do the heat for our 
money. We are told we ought to have an angle-turret and 
another classroom. May we aak you to provide it for us 
with the funde we have wuthorised you to spend?" And 
they were much grieved when the architect said ie gould 
do nothing of the sort. So what could this Poor committed 
do bot pay him off ?—and paid off he was. 1 could tall 
you of another case where a man in a very large pro- 
vincial city is to-day engaged in carrying out professional 
work at practically half the rates that this Inetitute recog. 
hieew os proper payment. And nob only this, but 1 have 
been tokl—I will mot vouch for its nocliracy, but T have 
been told that he includes the quantities as well, Whethor 
that isso or not, I do imow that he has actually been 
able to come before publle hodies, and even show them 
when another man had been first retained into ihe bar. 
guin, that by going wo him the amount of money they 
would save would be considerable. When thi arpiinent 
is brought forward in a philanthropie spirit, I venture tp 
day itis a vere powerfal one, but I ales cay it ie time that 
euch things should he controlled, I believe registen tion 
would do it, because if every architect were 4 registered 
practitioner he would know that such courses of wetion 
would render him tinble to be struck off the rolla. Moro. 
over, 03 Mr. Middleton says, he couhl not recover his 
fvea in any court of law. I venture to think that this 
night at leat pore 4 powerful argument. Again, ogwhé 
we mot alac to have some forther control over public com- 
petitions? 1 yok hold of « set of conditions the other duy 





or hy no medias a anal! building. Of course there waa no 
usneseor, and of course they wanted very much more for 
their money than it could possibly provide. Thea farts 
lid not surprise me; boi I waa 0 Aad Surprise? to tind 
that wlihough they did not propose to appoint a clerk of 
the works the architect waa to give adequate supervision 
fo it, T take it that thet means, when translated inte 
Pliin English, that the architect ig to pay the clerk of the 
works’ salary himself. Is it not time that auch people 
ehould be controlled by law? Certainly if we had a 
Hegistration Act it would be possible to prevent any regis- 
tered practitioner from entering into these competitions, 
and such eotipetition promoters would, like Othello, tine 
their pocupation gone mee they would not be able to 
obtain w solitary competitor. But let:meturn for a monent 
to the side of education. We are told that a. Hegistration 
Bill must at once fall to the ground, because 10 Hiei 
of compulsory examination would have to be of » very low 
standard indeed, [ cannot agree with that. Does that 
apply to-day, for instance, in the Army, the Navy. and the 
Church, the Law,or even Medicine? And if that is eo, why 
should -caipeseeancan gland alone? And oe if it wos . 
TFeRSOnibi arpument i few years ago, ie it eo today? I 
ventare to think that the various schools that have sprung 
into existence of recent years have put the whole matter 
of architectural education on an entirely different buais. 
A youth who hes taken his two years! course and hind 
three years subsequently in an office is in a much stronger 
position to face a stringent and searching examination 
than the student who his only served four or five years 
in an office in the ordinary way. I aluo believe that this 
Bill is bound to raise the general standard of education, 
We must all of us know men who,if they had heen forced 
to take an examination af an early stage of their qnreer, 
would have been better men anid be doitig better wark to-day 
by reason of the study that such on examination would 
have enforced. There are many other reavons that | could 
give you ; but time is short, and | do not intend to trouble 
you with them. Suffice it to say that I believe in such « 
moasure heart and soul, and I believe that all in the pro- 
Vinees agree with me, I would ask our Council to give 
such & measure their carmest and careful considerstion, 
because in doing eo I believe they will be acting for the 
welfure of our great profession generally. | 

Mr. H. Hearscere Stavaag {#.): 1 chould just like to 
remind Mr. Thornely of one point which eeeme to ba over- 
looked. He remarked that in our plébiseity the proportion 
of architects in London in favour of regiutration waa the 
game a5 that in the provinces. So it was, 1 may aay 
that the proportion was very much what | expected: but 
ali those gentlemen who use that argument forget that 
there ia something else than counting by numbers, and jf 
Mr. Thornely will refer to the tames of those in London 
who have voted against registration, he will find that 
those against it include, | think, every one of those whom 
we regard as the most eminent and famous architects of 
the day. Thot is not a point to be overlooked: it ia not 
& question merely of numbers. 

Toe Caxmusx : I take it, Mr. Middleton, that you de tot 

ho teas mation, but you are quite willing to 
had your osed Bill to the Gounell of the Institute 
for its consideration. 

Air, Minpneton assented, und handed the dooument to 
the Seorelary. ee 

Tus Coamuan: I have no douht the Counoil will take 
eve portunity of considering it. 

Me Deane T. Beows (F.), President of the Northern 
Architectural Association: T should like to say a word or 
two, [represent one of the Allied Societies, and I do not 
think os o Society we are in any way behind the lust 
epeaker in supporting registration, but | wish to dissocigte 
my Society entirely from the action taken by Mr. Middleton 
and his geconder to-night. Weare quite zaticstied with tha 
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action Which haa been already taken by the Institute, The 
question of this Reatration Bill hes been a vexed one far 
# very considerable time. At first the prevalent feeling 
oppenred to be against registration, but hy dint of con- 
finual insistence it became evident that « majority of [tac. 
titionors, particularly in the provinees, were desirous that 
Himething of the sort should be done, and I think that the 
Institate Council by the steps they have already taken, 
first of all by the new Charter and the revision af 
the By-laws, and the promise ihat a Kegistration 
Bill, when the Bylaws have recelved the cansent of 
the Privy Council, should be produced and followed up, 
have quite sutistied the inajority, certainly of my Bocinty, 
that the Couneil of the Inatitnute are inking the step 
hest calculated to unite all tha conflicting elements with 
reyerd to registration, ao na ultimately to achieve the 
object we all have at heart. 1 feel that Mr. Middleton has 
been rather lacking in loyalty to the Counell of the Tint 
tite in taking the step be hos to-night. This is « matter 
which it is very desirable should be left entirely in the 
hands of the Couneil of the Institute, and of the Commrnulttee 
they have appointed for the purpose of ils consideration. 

Mr. Gronor Hrnnann, F.S.A. (F)+ FE think, Sir, im fair. 
neet to Mr, Middleton, it ahould be remembered that he 
brought forward these engpestions before he was aware 
that” Committee had been appointed, and we oaght to 
lop ia gratefal to him for the enormous trouble he lis 
TaAKOn, 


The Institute Schedule of Charges : 
Mr. Greenop's Motion. 

To call attention to the meaahiainetory position of the 
present Institute Schedule of Chatpes, und its in- 
adequate provisions for many of the circumstances 
ariging in daily practice, an propose a Resalation. 

Mr. Riwanb Gamewor (.1.), rising at the invitation of the 
Chairman, said that since he had put down this motlon 
he hud heard that the Council had some intention of re. 
vieing the Institute Seale of Charges. If the Chuirmay 
were Of liberty to give him any information on the point, 
M might shorten what he had to say, 

Tun Cuatiaan replied that ne Connuitiee had been iip= 
pointed, but if Mr. Greenop would bring forward his 
resolution, the matter would teceive the consideration of 
the Council at an early slate. 

Mr. Greewor: The subject I wish to 
Institute te that of the Schedule of O 
it is desertbed in the publication, “ The Professional Prac. 
tire wa to the Charges of Architects.” [1 may be known fo 
moat of us that there has been a great teal of dissatisfaction 
expressed during the last few year: with the authorised 
ccale of charges, more partioulwrly with regard to jie word- 
ing. ‘Thot disaatiofnction hes found expression in the corre- 
spondence colamna of our Jownvas and also in the profes. 
sion Press, Hy «mere colocidenee, the day after I ve in 
my notice 4 leading article on the subject appeared in Te 
Builder. TE he a ose to us into any elallias'to the short: 
coulnps of the Schedole; that can be dealt with eluow here. 
Tehould like to say, however, that there has been since 
the Inst revision in 134 an attempt to revise the Sohbedule, 
Shortly after the somewhat fumous cae of Gibbon y. Pease, 
Which ended somewhat disustrously for us as regurda the 
ownership of drawings, it wae aa anys by the Counril 
that some good might powsibly be done by dealing with 
hat hondship under the Scheduln of Charges by altering 
the phraseology, and it was remitted to a Sinn ing Com- 
mittee with that object with a Very narrow and exutions 
reference. The Committee did take some trouble and 
iaeted a report, making some slight amendinients, and deal. 
ing with the question of ownerahip of drawings. That 

ort Was sent in now nearly four yeurs ago, and we are 

till awaiting a reply! T do not Suggest that it wus sheer 


pul before the 
‘, OF, as [ think 
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obstinacy or forgetfulness ; I T alinde to fi beeanse the 
reason why it wae shelved is well known, The grent argu: 
ment advanced against revision of the Schedale haa been 
that any attornge fo amend fk would be to impuir, if not to 
entirely destroy, ite value né ® precedent in nm court of 
Inw. Now, first of all, its value oa a pre i in a 
court of Inw seems to be very doubtful, As we know, 
a never lose an opportunity of enying thal they are 
und. and ser no reaton why they should be bound, 
by a ceale drawn up A Beqaegeinidl puters for their 
own benefit, and that they will award auch charges and 
fees to the architect in dispoted cases as they think rea- 
sonmble. YF take ii thn effect of thai is that they do 
not attach any value to that document by reason of its 
age. As o mintter of fnot, rans sear qelecitt oa an lao 
ng 1898 it is only eleven yenra old, nod can hardly claim 
ihe merit of antiquity, In the firat place, IT do not 
onderstand that that senlo was ever drawn up by the 
Institute nt all, We have a practice of alluding to it as 
the Instiinte seale of charges, bot T find, on reference to 
the first Schedule of 1879, that it le described os a Schedule 
sanctioned by the Institate. It is, I think, merely a record 
of what the persons who drew that doctment up in 1872 
found to be the custom and practice architects 
generally. They made merely o record, and it is nothing 
more than a record, Thr only value, therefore, that the 
sent document has in a court of law is ite general ners 
the profeseion, aa much go that if we can conenive that 
we drew up an entirely new Schedule to-morrow, and by 
some magic wand we could say six months hence that 
overy architect in practice in the king had used it and 
not departed from it, that would be of far more weight in a 
court of Inw. thon the present scale, or any other scale 
a hondred - old, It seams to me, therefore, that we 
have been rather under a misconception in thinking that 
this is a thing the value of which would be impaired by 
any kind of reform, The one great fallacy to my mind is 
that that argument wae equally good in 1806-when thesonte 
was Tevised, but it does not seem to have hed any weight 
then. Tt would be equally ad in another eleven yearw time, 
or another fifty re a boned ra -genleaie a in negradbeso sa 
having once made a Sche are for ever 
from altering it, however paee mae re nae 
time to time by aol in our cireumstanees, IT do 
hot propose Ah Hey inion lh It has been suggested 
that the actual scale iteelf of 5 per cent. be in- 
creased. It has been seriously suggested by one of our 
members in the Jovman that we should be paid § per 
cent. instead of 5 for general work. Of course, we would 
mn like see ee bat pereonally I think a would be a great miz- 


mn going to propose w hat may sound i Very 
vnc benastaels ange. I om gomg to . nob an 


flierntion of the percentage, bot on alteration of the 
basis on which it ia charged. Now we know perfectly 
woll we do - om & per cent; it is only a theoretical 
6 per cent. mig sy eve a ft Five or six 
eats map you might enfely have said that when the lowest 
eune ont nt £2,000 it wee a fair price for the job. 
Now it is nothing of the kind, We know that now for 
that anme work we coul A a tender for grapes In 
other words in place of £1 vai ded 
we now got £TS, being 5 por cent. on 
nineunt of work, oF leas than 4 per joey That is not fn 
acest | argument, it is what we know really huppens. To my 
the basis on which the 5 per cent. on db eared 
to have been charged, aod should now be charged 
‘mean between the highest and the lowest tender. “That 
may sound « very revolutionnry alteration, but the more 
yon think of it the nore I think you 'will wee that $t has no 
solid objection whichever way you look at it. [t 9 obvions 
that at the present tine the fair priee for w job is the mean 
between the highest ond the lowest tender. We know that 
In most cxses builders are taking work without any profit, 
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ahd in some tases at n loss, to keep their shop going. 1 
think that is worthy of af consideration when this matter 
comes, a8 I hope it will, before an Committee. What I 
want to press upon the meeting is that a grievance existe, 
and now that we are getting oor new Charter, we should 
not let it stand still, but we should try to do something, 
even if we fail. I donot think that this matter ehould 
go, if Imay say so, before a Standing Committee, beoanse 
thet would mean that ji would be dealt with porbages 
once atmonth, and with other matters, and woall 
over o long time. 1 Chink shad the aetavinee la -saulie 
urgent, and T would eunggest, therefore, that « special com- 
be appomted to deal with it ; and 1 will pot my motion 
inthose terms. As amotterof fret, | hove not asked anrbody 
io second my motion. T srt ta te F mot done so, becnuer 
I feel that I would like ii to stand on its own merita, anil if i 
is worth nothing 1 would rather that nobody seconds it and 
that 4 should fall to the el. IT have only now to 
real the resolution, which ts as follows: “That in view 
of the inadequacy, ambiguities, nnd deficiencies of the 
ibliention issied by the Institute entitled ‘The Pro- 
esional Practice n= to the Charges of Architects,’ it be 
an instruction to the Council to appoint at once a Spacial 
Committers with a mandate to prepare a circular letter for 
feene to all Fellows and Asacelutes Inviting clatermente 
of any ditteulties they may have net with m ite une anil 
ta. Porther, that the replies 
when received be referred by the Council to the Com- 
mittee for thorough investigntion ani report at an early 


dute.”* 

Mr. W. H. Aver Buner (F.): Although [ cannot share 
all the views and arguments that Mr. Greenop hus so ably 
iia before os, I do feel that thie jon should be 

investigated and very carefally considered wt this porod. 
I have therefore very great pleasure in eroonding the mation 
for the appointment of a Special Committee to inquire 


inrto it, 
Mr. G. E. Now (F.]: Beiore the motion is itt ghoull 
sath ts eds pottsialnldgr regard to the | ule of 


Mr. Greenop says that the document is com- 
paratively unknown. That has not been my 
I remember seven years ago a Chaneery action in whieh 
T was engaged, invelying o series of actions in which the 
charges were somewhat considernble, My account woe a 
matter of aboot £450, and | wae directed to appear before 
the taxing master. I objeete| very strongly to do eo, but 
Metre ce trate gas Deheaodl pobie-ealomtere bla Hi peal 
Institute Sehedole. I showed the doerment ta the’ 
maneter, and he said he wasvery pleased to see it; he | 
heard « great deal of it, and where could he get a copy t 
bi rawelts Moar Cie Sane GUS toe eee ae 
to myself. Then with rezard to the there is no 
telling what the jodges of the High will do, In 
justification of this statement let me add that 2 High Conrt 
jodge made a epecial order that eee not to he 
paid for, not beennse their nectiracy was ch allenged, for he 
and the jury used them thro ui the trial, but wholly 
because (ns he siated) the sem waa danger than he con- 
hath ae pat I have much plssare in supporting 


Mr. 

Mr. ‘W. Wire Fj: 1 it & 
fully endorse what Mr. ay mip adn 
remutked that he did not wish 10 go into detaile, bat T do 
not think he mentioned what might appeil te ue os a 
reason why these « charges ought to be ineremsed: that js 
to aay, YOu want to consider now, mot the amount of work 
that an architect had tn to when this seale of charges first 
came into yoroe: boi what is the work that the architect 
hes now to do under the eume orale. Hf you take that 
into considerntion, and the Committee ate whether they 
can nsorriain from others besides themselves the amount 
of work involved, and the aecteal cost af production com. 
pared with the amount received, it will mot taka thera wery 


tnd 


long to come to the conclusion that the profession of archi- 
tect is the worst paid of any of the profession 

Mr, Anan E. Musny, M.A. Cantab, [4.): Muy 1 say that 
T think the whole eubject in very much hound up with the 
question of , and if we are going to have & 
istration Bill, surely it would be much betier to ileal 
with» question like this after we get ion than before. 
‘Ttie w matter that is going to raise various iseues. There 
le the question, for instance, of the legitimacy of profed- 

fees in cotnection with the services of speciniists, 
hie ie full ae onrneesriy: I doubt very much whether 
the Institute at the present time le in « position bo consider 
the revision of — acale satisfaciorily, and Lahoud have 
thought it would have been very much wiser to ake up the 
4qQention after registration, now #0 imminent, ie achieved. 

Mr. 0. BK. Gor Hann (F.|: DT wikh to support the motion 
ol Mr, cand 1 should like to know whether the 
Institute has any intention of applying to larliament to 
lewolise the chorges of architects. 

Toe Coammuan: That I cannot.eny. 

Mr. Guy Hatt: I fanoy that | saw a siatement in the 
Jovmwat some time age that the Institute hod soch wn 
rt anne a assay the ents ot te 
general low, it is necessary bo ie of 
charges. I will read you tha last clamee : 

“In ordinary cases to day of oot loee than seven 

here exnpleyed an business or in travelling, £5 4a, 

* Where a less time than ceven hours is a employed, 
per howr, Le, 

“Tn extraordinary cases the Taxing Master may increase 
or diminish the abowe allowame, Wf for any special 
reasons bie alall think fi.” 

hy ene: 4 (1) “A Solicitor may enter into and make 

al contmet with w client aa to bie charges.” 
li the Tastitute hes the intention of going to Parliament 
for these powers, 1 think we oughi to detail those charges 
eo me to put them in the Bill. 

Mr. J. Dovonass Marniews (FJ: With reference to Mr, 
Greenop's renuarks as to the Institute Schedule of 1673 
being only n# eanection of the Inatitube, I may say a2 socre- 
tury to a special committee appointed by this Institute 
at the time that the Schodale was drawn up as 4 basis of 
charges, it was very fully considered before it received 
the sanction of the Institute It-waa aent to the sevoral 
Arcbitectural Societies in the pment joo ot that time 
they were not allied to the Institute), and al a Conference 
of these Societies with the Institute the Schedule wna 
adopiod stvel opted sa a Beale of fair and Jepitimmte 
charges by architects. ‘This may be a niatter of historical 
interest Lf not of walue 

Me. H. A. Savcuma (8°): Tshould like to auiD! i Mr, 
Greenop's motion, because after four years af | work I 
know he feels keonly that some tpecial whip-up is required. 
A Registration Bili is on the (apis. When lt la going to 
come off the fapis-may be a question of some youre, The 
Institute moves very surely, but sometioos mither slowly. 
I hove the honour to follow Mr. Cireenop in the office that 
be recently held, ond questions are comit cong 
before os from all parts of the country as to what are the 
proper charges for vurious services, which chows obviously 
that among the pr ion xt large there is very grea! doalit, 
aven inane thoee who desire fairly to base their charges 
on the Behed 

Mr. J.J. Buewer, ABSA. (F.]: Tcannot listen to the 

hee made to-night without asking, Whatis there in 

the profeselon of on architect that relieves him from the 
commereial provisions of the market? Our tees 

may not be adequate for the ‘abou given, bat do shay not 
constitute the client's measure of the worth of that labour 


bite ea Chel ak ike it y, Inny 
tahim? Tf the pablie do xy agus | Jue 


it mot be throw : 
of our sarvioes, nol as indisdualt, but og & peeisnion 















of our services, 
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diseuaeing how toinform the pablie regarding the natore of 
thease serviews aod thie moans to be adopted to lnerease public 
regiation of ourart, than in dlistussing tables of a 
which we know oven.if they ane puid will in some ceases onl 
riake men wealthy, and in the best of eases, even if doubled, 
could not teprecent the artistic value of the work done? 
After all, though the labour of making plane muy be paid, 
onder a ayetam Hf yoo desire it, the plane de pot of them. 
eulves: transform or constitute the work they ronisent u 
rice of architecture, Is it mot a fact that we con and mud 
erm to moke our own clients befor we can even pretenil 
toniake our own fees? Personally, | have always thought 
we should be free, like othor professional men, to mike our 
own contra. 

‘Tae Graewan: Lelure dhe Meeting votes on this mention, 
with the spirit of which | am in entire sympathy, I would 
like to point out that on reading the resolution the me 
it conveys to mete that yoo have restricted the action of 
iliin Committee that you wish to be appointed in a very 


great de : in fact, I think you have restricted it so 
greatly t “the Committee will ‘be.of no effect. 1 would 
rather suggest io Mr. Greenop that he shoald make his 


reference to the Commitiee very much wider than itis in 
the termes of his resolution. 

After some discussion as to the form of the Resolotian 
Mr, Gmenop accepted the Chairman's suggestions and the 
Resolution was amended as follows :— 

*That in view of the inadmquacy, ambiguities, and 
deficiencies of the publiention leaned by the Ineticute 
entitled “The Professional Practice as to the Charnes 
of Architects," the Coonoil be requested io appoint a 
Special Commitiee to prepare u circular letter for 
inane to all Fellowes and Aseociates |nviting alatemernte 
of any diflsulties they may have mei with in ite use 
and | tions for siniiment, and to take such 
other steps as the Committee may think fit, and to 
conser the whale question and repert thereen at an 
early dute.” 

Mr. Aru: Beuony, ue seconder, having assented to the 
amendment, the resolution was put from the Chair ond 
carried unanimoanly, 


Mr. Woodward's Motions. 
(1) The fondon County Guuneil’s General Powers Bul 
1418, aml the note thereon on pape G48 of the 


JornHal for 24th shoe de 
(2) Architects yin connection with dry. 
= mil. 


Tot in baling: 

(2) The necessity of Acteseore in Competitien 
bering, etrietly, to the cost Umits laid down by 
Promotere 

(4) The nilvertisements of * Stores" and other Firma 
age regerias the employment of estahlishment 


architects. 
(6) The advisability of admitting reporters to oor 
Business Meetings. 
(6) To inquire what bas been done by the Gounoil in 
connection with the proposed new Bridge over 


the ‘James. 


Mr, Woopwain, who had arrived after Mr. Middieton's 
first resolution hal been dinposed of, on being called upon 
by the Chairman, gaid: What lias taken place during the 
last hour and twenty-three minutes shows the mischief! 
of late, but | on that absence af strict sing 
time which haa sometimes oteurred in the occupancy o 
the Prosidential chair. lid Sat cote wang Sir, J shold 
like to Boda No. 5 of my ttema, “The advisability of 
ailimitting reporters to our Husine=s Meetings,” to be 
Ko. 1. 0 have attended OES Meetings of the 
Institute, aml I may rey ae ve never heard ut thos 
ge er Spvn eall a strictly 

ia thint, althiougis the 


private ocburacter, io 


oi os 
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reports of the proceedings af these Business Meetings are 
excellently done by our own reportor, the report itself 
only appears in thé Jornxat, of the Institute, and therefore 
is only cireniated amongst the members of the Inctitute, 
Lt we admitted the reporters ol professional journals, what 
takes place at these Business Mectings woul be ciretilasel 
nel only amongst meribers of the Institute, bot mmong 
members of the architectoral profession generally. Tn 
woing into the roading rooms m many large hotels, par- 
ticularly in the provinces, we find all the professional 
journals, and these journals are reall by visilore to 
the hotels, ond the work of thie Lnstitute ie thenby 
moot enhanced and much 2) Yoong I see no reaeoti 
whitever why reporters should not be admitted ta our 
Rusiness Meetings. Uf any subject is intended to be 
brought before a Tuniness Meeting of an wasenritind ky 
rate cliaracter, or if Ht ia proposed that it ebould be 
rought before such meeting, then T think any porticularly 
private matter could be well disussed eithar by the Connell 
itael! or by one of the Standing Committees. 1, ngsin, ie 
ihe course of the discussion which takes place im this room 
niy tintier arose which waa con#idered undesirable to be 
published, I am quite eure that, ia in usual, a word to the 
reporters would lew to their wishes being respected, I, 
therefore, formally move that, for the future, reporters— 
and when I use the word reporters I mean the reporters 
who attend our Ordinaty Meetings-—be admitted to all our 
Business Meetings ae well a3 to our Onlinary Meetings 

Mr. Monucrox seconded the motion. 

Mr. G. E. Noe [F.]: It seems to mo that there is 
another side to this matter. [remember some meetings 
here when there has been u good deal of unpleneantnoss 
and a good many hard things eaid, andl I do nob think 
(hut many of us would like to see them circulated, Al- 
though f think that hard words ure sumetinve: quite ngitly 
ex , yet Ido not think it would be in the interests af 
the Institate if they wore to be af broadeast. There 
are occasions when reporters sbould tictainiy mot be 
prise rit, 

Mr. H. Hanewiwxe Laxsetos t I support Mr. Woodward's 

roposal. Lf we allowed our business meetings to be re- 
ported in the profesional journala, it would instruct the 
public in matters which we are, I think, much too sensitive 
ahout. We disouss matters which affect the public, and 
it ia certainly our policy to let the public know what the 
dutiee of an arebitect ure. We know that other ievsti ti - 
tions, not with ihe historical prestige of our own, are 

rt in full: and names are published them that 
they go to those names 


In my opinion it would be to our advantage to allow 
reporters to be present at all our meetings, and soy hint 
that might be aes to them pot to inaert certain things 
would af cotrse he obeyed. 1 therefore thoroughly support 
Mr. Woodward. 

Mr. H. Heuracore Starsam [F.]: } suppose I may be 
thought to have a double interest in this yuestion,—partly 
da un editor and partly as-an old member of the Institute. 
‘Ae an eilitor | beg to say that we do not wank repor at 
thean egy Fe Pre li is egies oo to find ee 
to repori all | things tint bave to reported. 2 
coming to the other side, at an old member of the 
Institute, 1 am obsolutely opposed to it 1] think it 
would be very bad for the Institute. We are constantly 
discussing here subjects that only really congern oursel res 
—aibjects of professional practice—and we olen have a 
ureat deal of dissension which we andearour to forget 
afterwards, but jt iacertainty not well that those dissensiona 
should go forth to the public and that people should beable 
to any: “See how these Architects qoarrel among them- 
selves.” 1 think the result might be very serious to me 
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these rieetings being #0 far a= possible private should be 
kept to, and that it ie much better in the interests of the 
Institute. 

Mr, Mary Gamerrr [P); We want to discuss domestic 
matters quite freely, and if there were amy danger of Hieis 
buing pablicly reported it would very much eheek that free 
discussion which is sometimes so desirable, It would, T 
think, be m very great mistake to wimit reporters to these 
meets. 

The Hesolution being pul to the vole wae defented by il 
large majority. 

Mr. Woonwann: The next subject 1 wish to call the 
attention of the Meeting to is the London County Couneil 
General Powers Hill of 1909 and the note thereon on 
page 644 of the Jouaxin of 24th July MM, | have nat 
the feast iden who wrote thin urticle; therefore, in any 
ohiervatioos am going to meke I do not know upon 
whose tore I may be likely to tread. It is not signed, but 
1 have no doobi it iy intended to be a genoral review or 
report of thy proceedings in the House of Commens Oom- 
mites on the Building Ack Amendment Bill, The second 
paragraph oh “The Institute had petitioned aguinal 
ihe Bill on the groond.... (2) that in any case stich 
extend to the internal airueture of the buildings.” That 
you know, Sit, ae you attended the Committers und gave 
evidence, Was the erux practically of the whole thing. 
What I said at the meeting on the original Report in May 
lust, 1 need not repeat here, but I did point ont then that 
jo my mind the desire to differentiuie between the external 
and internal purta of steel frame strocture wae n beard. 
Then we go a little further in the same paragraph and we 
find these words: “Mr, Freeman, K.C,, ond Mr. Lewin 
Cowuril, K-C., appeared in support of the Institute petition, 
Hall, Jamos 8. Gibson, ant William Donn.” At this stage 
Tshonld like to ask the Secretary of the Institute to be 
good enough to infurm this meeting of the total legal oopts 
inewired in connection with the proceedings in the House 
af Commons on this subjeet. 

Tue Secanranr: 250M. 

Mr. Woonwsen: Out of the Lostiiute's funds there have 
been expended £600 00 thia opposition to what! conesive 
to be a most reasonable Bill, purtioulariy as it had ite 
foundation in a communication which waa made by tho 
Institute fieelf to the London County Council in LMM at 
the request of Mr. Rilny, who communicated not only 
with the Institute but with the Surveyors’ Inatitution and 
other bodies pornevied with this subject. The oppo- 
aitron to that Bill hae cost us over £500. But be that as 
it may, to my mind there le no reason whatever, havi 
deciiad to oppose the Bill, why we should have emplo a 
two leaders. Ove leader and a junior, or even a junior 
alone, would have been ample. To employ two leaders 
ing cose like thia is to my mind quite » waste, no far oe 
one leader goes, of the funda of the Inetitute. Then at the 
cOMmmencensent of the third poragraph of the article it 
saya,” Up to the last day of the bearing the general im- 
pression wats that the promoters had tailed bo justify their 
pProposnls. But | find an renling the Minutes of Fvidunee. 
which I have had the pleasure of doing, that on the %6th 
June the Chairman distinotly stated that the Committees 
did not require any furthor ovidence with regard to the 
particular section of the Hill: relating to the internal and 
external construction of eteel-framed structures. So that 
the paruwtaph ix not correet in thal partienlur. Then 
ni | boitom of the third paragraph it says: “This 
an rae a8 ih great surprise, especially in view of the 
ti © Local Government Hoard had reported that 
the provisions of the clauses were too rigid and recomend 
ing their being carefully reconsidered.” I do not “Fae 
shy the Local Government Board should have been 
dragged in there, beenuse the requisitions of the Loeal 





Government Board were really more stringent than those 
required by the Institute. For example, the Tiocal Govern. 
ment Hoard atiggested that the maximam pressure of 
conerete foundations ahonld be reduced from 12 to 10 
tone per aqttiare foot; so that we need not rely very 
much upon the Local Government Board with regard to 
the reasonableness of theee clansea, Then further down 
in paragraph 3 it ia stated that it wae“ understood that 
what weighed tucet with the Committee was the evidence 
of Captain Humnilton, to the effect that in the interest of 
public safety in case of fires it was expodient that the pro. 
enuctments with respect to the internal eonatruction 
af buildinge showhd be sanctioned." That is not what I 
conceive to be quite a fair, or at all events not a 
loll, representation of whwt tock place. heeagse I find 
oureading the Minutes of Evidence that Mr, Searles: Wood, 
who is a Fellow of the Institute, guve evidence before 
the Committee, and expressed hie opinion that it would 
be mischievous to differentiate between the internal gud 
etieriog parts of these structares, That ought to have 
been mentioned in the rey Then, again, Mr. Sachs, 
representing, itis true, the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, but who is also an urchitect, gave evidenon to the 
same effect ae Mr. Searles-Wood. Then thera waz Mr. 
Henry Adame, a member of the Inatitution of Civil Hngi- 
near, Who gave evidence ilistinotly against the views of 
the Institute with referenee to this particular form of eon- 
airuction, ‘Then the District Surveyors’ Association were 
Heo against the view tuken by the Institute; and lastly, | 
find on reading the Minutes of Evidenee that the distin. 
guished counsel for the London County Council did me the 
honogr to quote every word that I uttered with regard to 
this petticolar form of construction in this room in my 
oriticiam of the Annual Report. That ia never toentioned, 
of course, bat I read with very much plensare the eross- 
examination of Mr, EK. T. Hall, becunse he aid: that the 
Institnie wos practically unanimous in regard to this 
matter, and he wae tackled hy coonsel and nuked whether 
he did not hear the words that I ventured to ase at this 
Annual Meeting, Mr. Hall eaid that he did, but that Mr. 
Woolward was not a member of the Council, That 
‘evidence should, I think, have been mentioned in this 
repart—which ia a réeomd of what took place—and that 
the gentlemen 1 have nateed gave evidence entirely contrary 
to the -views of Mr. HE. 'T, Hall, and Lam sorry to say eon- 
trary to the views of the distinguished gentleman who 
now veCupies the Chair, On the sume page, 44 of 
the Jovuxan, I read with very much ishnvent Unt 
thie Royal Institute having expended over £50) in op 
posing the Bill, and having received the views of the 
Chairman of the Commitine that as to that port of the 
Preambbe at all ewente the views of the Institute were 
not to be admitted by the Committee—who sat upon 
this forvery many duye, und listened no doubt atten- 
tively to all that wae said and to the views expressed by 
the London County Coaneil—notwithstamling all that [ 
find on the same poge: “The Counell have resolved to 
petition the House of Lords against the Bill,and a petition 
the terms of whieh are ae follows haa alrendy been lodged,” 
and then they proceed to give the terms of the petition, 
T venture t think that the Counail, having been ilofentad 
on the Bill,and having determined that they would appeal 
to the Hooce of Lords, abeuld have consulted the General 
Boly. 1 think the Connell wont considernbly beyond, nut 
their powers, because they have power to da it, hat oon. 
ddetably beyond what [ think reasonable and proper for 
the Couneil. Whit has becom ofthe petition Ido not know. 
Ho far ae | know nothing hae been done, and | sineeraly 
trowt, Mr. Vieo.President, that, tikcing all things inte eon- 
sideration, wl bearing in mimi the Act [telf!, nothing 
further will be done in opposing this measure, beeause if 
you look wt the Act ituel( you will find that the particular 
subjects upon which thie Institute held very strong groan 
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have heen so modified that | fenl certain that with those 
modifcations the Act as it now stands ought to meet with 
Lie genern! approval of the Institute. Inan artiele ix 
the snbject which oppeared in The wilder of the 1Bih 
November 1NI9, the following words oceur: © Although 
the new regulations may nol be absolutely beyond eriti. 
eisni, they provide « thoronghly workable solution of the 
problem which has long confronted aroliitects onl 
structural engineers in London, aml bear threnighnat 
abundant evidence of the great care which hos been 
taken to climinate comparatively slight blemishes, and 
to consider the interests of architecta and bailders 
without disregarding the safety of the public.” Ani wu 
journal called Conerele, of Bepiem'er 1000, speaking of 
these stoel-frame structores, wakes practically the guns 
comment upon the Act, or maither the Bill we it wae 
then, ind Bayh in ao many words that it ia a Bill now 
that ought to meet with the general approvil of every. 
body, consider that the Actas iow published sees pro- 
tect the poblic, architeets, builders, aol clients, and will 
give then a very reasonable provision for dewling with 
thee new steel-froume atroctures, Lwill just quote to you 
three or four sub-sections of Section 22 of the Aci an 
showing how teaonably the Committers mei the views af 
thie Institute and other bodies, Section 23, sub-aention #1, 
wilh regard to new boililings, runs thoa:—“ by pline and 
sections of sufficient ditail to show the construction thereof, 
together with a copy of the calculation of the loada andl 
stressed bo be provided for acl particulars of the materints 
to be used j and ehould soch plana, sections, oaleulationu, or 
partionlars be in the opinion of the Diwitries Surveyor,” and 
soon. That tia very different thing from what it wna, I 
admit, te the lice: wae originally drawn, but I feel quite 
Cettain that tu architect can ralee reaconahle objection to 
that chimse in the Act aa it now stands, 

The Goats: ‘Thal is what we pot for our 2500, 

Mr. Woobwann : T do not to make an estinwte 
of the valoe of the clause with regurd to the £50: but Ide 
aay, woe D think you will all agree, tht the modifiention in 
thut clause ie one of great ie phase Then we come 
to nnother sub-section, 44, which says: “ Any person dle 
aitiafied with any requirement of the District Surveyor 
Under this section may, within fourteen daya of the date 
Of the service Of nf notice from the District Surveyor 
of auch paquirement, appenl to a Petty Sessional Court, 
who may make dn Order affirming such requirement 
or otherwise," To am very sorry that this question of 
appeal shonld go to # police court nimpistrate, still 
that ia the Act, and I believe it was an arrangement made 
between the parties. We all know, those of uo» who 
bave uttemled police courts, that we hare to wait hours if 
We tire taking dangerous strocture cases, in a dirty conrt, 
waiting for the magistrate to deal with oor case. The lden 
of leaving o question of appeal on « highly technical 
matter like this to bo decided by # poline court mavistrate 
is, to ny mind, very regrettable, becnuse my experiance wf 
police court magistrates is this, and all those pentlemen 
Who have attendéd before police court thayistrutes will 
agree with ine; Wb you tuke a case of p nih strmotary 
the magistrate knowe nothing whatever na to whether the 
atractind la dangercos or nol, bul the statutory officer, the 
Jistrict surveyor, ia giving evidence before him, anil the 
distrirt etrveyor saya it ts, and T have heard the mngis- 
limite say, time after time, “1 am not going to take the re. 
sponsibility of saying that this building is not dangerons 
when this gentleman spys itis.” Then Subsection 44 says 
that the Council may “modify or waive any of such 
requirements or with any term or condition whieh the 
Council may attuch to any modification or waiver may 
appeal to the tribunal of appeal.” That is u question of 
waiver, and I think that is & clause which will work very 
aatisinctarily. 1 think the London County Council is quite 
entitled to waive or modily certain of these subsections, 
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and if you are disentisfied with that walyer you ean go to 
the tribunal of appeal, which, | may ot onee say, is 
now constituted, under Section 25, of three membera of 
the present triton! and one member appointed by the 
Counell of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1 consider 
tha! w proper tribunal to deal with such techmen| matters, 
and I think we ought to agree with the Lendon County 
Cooncil in the wisdom of appointing engineers, beenne 
ructionlly all these qoestions devolve upon engineers. 

en the only other ambaection [ will refer to he a reaeon- 
able one in the Act is aubeectinn 84, which says one month 
for the notice of waiver or modiflextion to be eemmunicated 
seen p noe and site ae ceght toning Tatar salle teeter 
to have granted the application, Except in holiday time, 
which is referred to in the Act, thet gives the Council one 
month with regard to ite waiver, and if they do not com- 
monicate their retaenl ine month you may teke it that the 
mutter is mpproved. With thoee pections in the Act J 
bellews it ie theroughly worknble. The Connell in their 
wisdom think the #iMi well expended, and their Vice- 
President seeime to think that even on one ¢louee alone the 
money has not been absolutely wasted. There are one or 
two other observations on this petition to the Hous of 
Lords. I donot know who worded it, but [detect In it 
the fine Roman hand of a most tieeful tember af the 
Institute, whe ia not now in the room, and 7 think if J 
just read one or two purngraphs of it, you will detect 
the ourve of the fist. It eaye in ao die eat “ Your 
petitioners’ Institote, ae the only chartered body of mpchi- 
tects in the United Kingdom, aceepte and claims os part 
of its responsibility and public duty the funetion of tender. 
ing advieo io the Government and the Couneil on wll Legris 
lation, by-laws, and regulations pertaining to architecture 
and building generally.” | hove yet to learn that this 
Royal Institute of Hritizh Architects dove claim ss part 
of ita as oni this tendering of advieo to the Govern: 
ment and other bodies, This is not « philanthropic insti- 
tution. I tuke it that when the Government desires to 
erect @ building, or some public body desires to erect a 
building, they consul) their profeesional advisers, their 
architects and engineers, ind they niny be perfectly satisfied 
with the men whom they appoint, This Inetitute leas 
sometimes intervene n little too romdily whon there le 
something to he done by some public body, and if would 
do well to bea lite more reserved in tendering its advice 
to such bodies. ‘Then furthar on, the potition says in 
paragraph (: “Notwithetaiding the representitions nimade 
to the Coonoil by these technical bodies, the Council have 
not toany muterial extent modified the proposals enntained 
in elauso 22 of the Bill.” They modined them to the 
extent pow inthe Aet. They did not: modify them in the 
Bill, because they were desirous of meeting, a4 1 huve said 
over and over main, the various requisitions emanating 
from the Institute, You find now, im fant, vary property, 
that the ékeleton framing of a building includes the reten- 
tion of existing brick party walls. That is very espontial 
in commercial buildings in London, sal Iam very glad to 
find that provision in the Act. ; 

My next point ie with regard to the arcliliort'’a roepon- 
sibility in connection with dry tot in buildings, and | pro- 

oa, Mr. Vice-President, if you will allow ma, to defer this, 
Feanee:s have taken the trouble to make come drawings 
exhibiting severn! inethods of constriction, a hed form of 
construction and what T concelve to be & good form of 
construction to prevent dry rot. Bearing im mind the 
serioua losses that have occurred to arvhiteets in the Jast 
few years, nod particularly In connaction with the cas of 
C. ¥, Shoolbrad v. J. W. Wyles mnd A. Migotti, the 
matter ie of the greatest importance. It may be there 
are germs in the wood itself which may be the cause of 
dry tot however much the floors are ventilated. Mr. 
Max Clarke wrote a letter to the Builder come few weeks 
ago which haa elicited very important experinnces on the 
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part of other architects; and if the Cooneil think it worth 
while some other evening, I should like to show you the 
various drawings I have mode speelally for this subject, 
aa hustrating what! conceive to be bad and good methoda 
af construction te prevent dry rot. But muy [ say T think 
it fe necessary that architects should warn their clients in 
erecting buildines, at one and formally, that if they will 
inelet on hermetionlly eenling the thoors with kmmptulicon 
and eo on, they most not be surprided if dry rot occurs? 
Although this Institute, { om sure, would not be inolined 
to protect architects who may be guilty of incompetence 
or ignorance in the eonstruction of buildings, I do feel 
that thia question of dry rot isso serious that the Institute 
coght to tike it up and consider what should be idlone ta 
protect architects from being aubjected to these antions at 
law, which coat so much money and bring into disrepute 
trohitects wenarall y. 

Then, on the necessity of assessors in competitions al- 
hering strictly to the eost limits laid down by the pro- 
movers, | do not propose to refer to any individanl ease. | 
know that thia is w aubject that moy be referred to the 
Competitions Committee; bui I do any that one of the 
fundiumental angbion rd which should guide all seseceers 
wppoirbe ho Tnetitote ia that the ooat laid down by the 
promoters, by the cliente, ae 1 may eall them, ahould be 
atriotly ndhered to by the usseccors; and T would enggest 
—] know it has been done in many cases—thal when on 
gacezsor orrives at the conelusian that w few competitors 
are worthy of his further consideration be should call in 
a properly qualified quantity seurveyor—adding the cost te 
hia original fee, of coures—to cube op all the buildings, 
certainly all the three deaigna thai are propoeed to be 
selected far prises, and let the ge kurveror advise 
him sa to the proper price to be put down per foot cube 
of Vecildingy ; lf the cost ascertained by that quantity 
surveyor exceeds § percent, say, Of the sum laid down 
by the ellonta, the design, however good, should be im. 

Then as to theadvertisemonteot “ storee” and other firma, 
aa regards the employment of eatublishment architects, it 
may appear undignified on the part of the Inetituie to 
interfere in these matters. Bol when you know, nal know, 
that Stores and other firma are trying to induce clionts 
to build at o cost of many thousands of pounds, and aay, 
Ut vou emoploy as you will not have to pay an architect's 
and surveyor's fee, wo know in this room, bot the poblic 
dis not iknow, that nol only do they mot save the 4 
cent. of the architect and the fees cf the surveyor, but 
they pay 10, 15, 20, of 24 per cent. more than thoy 
would if they employed proper architects and surverors 
| saphty Poe to the Council of the Institute t consider 
the subject, if they will, and te see whether any steps can 
be taken to inform the public that the stalimentsa made 
by these variogs Stores are not quile correct, I admit 
that it is a most diffieall subject. Ido not know whether 
yor eonsider that you can deal with it nt all; bot I du know 
that the work done 2 ress Btores wad other firms iu taking 
away from many architects their legitimate work. 

The only other subject la to inquire what his been done 
by the Connell in connection with the proposed new bridge 
over the Thames, etul if yoo, Sir, will briefly let me know 
that I will make a few obweryailona npon ib, 

Toe Coamaen: The Lord Mayor and the Bridgs House 
Eatates Comimittoe were asked to receive a deputation 
for the purpose of the views of the Inetituie being Inid 
ae i ani] the reply it a favourable one—that they 

ill receive os, Thut is tienlty . 
saabnc practically the only commu: 

Mr. Woonwann: Then my supeestion la tht, ae the Core 
poration are abogt to expend certainly two millions, yee 

obiy two-und-a-half millions of money on thin new 
bridge, I hope the deputation from this Inetitute will sug 
géat that the bridge shall be put to public eompetition 
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among Englich architects and engineers. It piri jer 
been stated in this room, and I am sure you will all Apree, 
thit in the Cale of a bridge there is an oppartunity for an 
amalgamation of the science of the engineer with the art 
of the urchiteet, And thid ja a tuetier of extreme public 
importance. Bearing in mind what has taken place with 
regard to otber bridues over the Thames, 1 do hope that 
this Institute, in appearing before the Bridge Honse Katates 
Committes, will not suggest any particular section of the 
Tnetitnte taking part in any milviee, or any epecin) com- 
ditions, with reference to this competition, but that it shall 
be thrown open entirely to English orehitects and Engliah 
enginerrs, who combine, and that there shall not oeeur 
agin what took place with regard to the designs for the 
County Hall of the London County Council—that there 
shall be no favour whatever shown to any member of the 
Couneil or any particular section of the Institute, but that 
this competition shoold be publicly advertised, among 
English architects, excluding foreign architects: 

That ¢oncludes the observations | have ventured ta 
make. They have been made with the desire to show 
that some members of the Inetitute, al all events outside 
the Council, are alive, and I hope that the criticisms I 
have ventured to offer will be necepted by the Council, 
and will bo of some interest to the general body of 
members. . 

Tor Coatmuax: As regards the London County Council 
General Powers Bill, it would bo quite unnecessary for me 
to put before the Meeting the views | hold either in con- 
nection with the Act now or at the time at whieh | had tha 
honour of appearing before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee in opposing certain pr enactuents; but lam 
perfectly aure that Mr. Woodward would be the first to 
agree that the modifications which oro patent to him in 
roading this Act of Parliament and comparing it with the 
original draft pre well worth a great des! more than the 
money anil the time which we expended upon it without 
any paytnient whatever. As regarde the matter of the 
architecta" responsibility in connection with dry rot in 
buildings, I ahoultd like to tell Mr, Woodward that we have 
a Committee meeting on Wednesday for dealing exclusively 
with this businese—we recognise thot it le very important 
—and perhaps he would be good enough to lend wa his 
drawings, bo that the Committee may have the ase of them 
in considering the subject, 

Mr. Woonpwanp assented and landed up the drawings. 

Tux Citamaax: We should be very glad if at some foture 
time Mr. Woodward will take an opportunity of bringing 
this matter before us ugein. As repnrds aesesepre of com- 
potitions adhering strictly to the cost limits laid down, this 
i one of the many vexed questions in connection with 
competitions which are continually cropping up. As o 
matter of fact the Couneil issue a paper to assessors as soon 
as they are nominated for any competition to try and guide 
thom along the straight and narrow path of duty to com- 
petitors. With regard to the advertisements of Stores and 
other firms, I must aay that the Counmeil have from time to 
time, when any member of the Institute has taken work wa 
the servant of theese Stores, taken drastic steps with regard 
to it; bot we cannot control, at present at any rate, men out- 
side oor membership, and until we do get to thet day, 
which we are all hoping for, when practically oll architects 
will be under our gubianes, we muat devise some other 
meana to alleviate this very serious evil. Ido not think | 
ean say anything on the matter of the bridge. I have 
very great sympathy with the views Mr. Woodward has 
etpressed. In a grent project of thie kind, involving a vast 
expenditure of money, and which to o certain degres 
involves the banutification or the di t of one of 
the finest rivers in the world, I do really think some effort 
whould be made to treat it in ao mmgnificent and grand 
manner. 
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The Housing and Town Planning Bill. 

The Henusing and Town Planning Bill has now 
passed both Houses of Parliament, and awaits the 
Royal Assent. The following eutting from The 
Times will give some idea of the working of some 
of its provisions when the measure becomes law :-— 

HOCEES TO © FIT YOR HABITATION, 

Beotion 75 of the Act of 19) enncts that in any contract 
for the letting of houses for the working classes jt is to be 
animplied condition that the house is at the beginning of 
the holding in all respects reasonably fit for homan habita- 
Hon; but this section only applies where the rent does not 
excood £20 in London, £13 in Liverpool, ©10in Manchester 
and Birmingham, and #8 elewwhere. Clatee 14 of the Bill 
extends the application of thie provision to houses at a 
rent not excesding £40 in London, £26 in » borough or 
urhin district of 60,000 or upwards, and £14 elsewhere. 
There are some 3,500,000 tenements of five rooms and leas 
in England and Wales, and as these by po means comprise 
all the honges which will come within the parview of the 
section as now extended, {t will be seen that the iniplied 
condition as to the fitness of dwellings for himan habita. 
tion will practically apply to all working-class dwellings 
throughout the country. Clatme 15, however, ia more 
important still, for ander that clagse the implied condition 
a3 to filmesa is to take effect so as to inelide an onder- 
tuking not merely that the house wae fit for homan 
hubitation at the beginning of the tenuncy, but that it 
shall be “kept it" throgghoot the tenaney. And this 
andertaking is made enforceable by enabling the authority, 
Tf necessary, to do the work of rendering the house fit for 
habitation and to recover the evst from the landlord. 

CLOSINO AND DEMOLITION ORDERS, 

Important ns these provisions are, attention should be 
dmwn to the amendments proposed by the Bill with respect 
to closing and demolition orders. Under the existing Jaw 
recetiree moet be hed toa Court of summary jurisdiction, 
the machinery is complicated, and there is an appeal to 
Quarter Sessions, while under the Bill the local authority 
may themselves make the order, and an appeul lies to the 
Local Government Hoard. The Bill also contains soma 
other valuable provisions, euch as the prohibition of badk- 
to-back houses and eellar dwellings. 

FROVISION OF KEW HODES. 

Part IL of the Housing of the Working Classes 
which enables locnl authorities to provide new ear 
the working classes, and which at present is only in force 
where it has been adopted by the local authority, is by the 
Bill put in forse throughout the country in every urban 
and rural district whore it has not alresdy been adopted. 
The powers thus conferred, however, might in some cases 
lie dormant unless there wer a farther power to compel 
their exercise when necessary, Consequently the Hill 
contains elaborate provision aa to delanlt. For inetanoe, 
if a rural district council refused to provide noceasary 
accommodation for the working classes of their district 
thie Local Government Hoard may, atter holding « focal 
inquiry, declare the council to be in default. The Board 
would then issue an order directing the authority to do 
what is required. This order is enforceable by mandamus 
in the Courts, or in the alternative the Board may with 
the consent of the county council impose on the 
duty of making the prey provision. In this econ. 
nevtion it may be noted that the central authority may be 
eef in mation not only by caniplaint of the county council 
or parish council or parksh meeting, but by any four 
inhabitant howeholdera of the district. The Bu uleo 
empowers the county council themaelves to act in delat 
of a rural district souneil, on the ‘Gite of four inhabi- 
tant bonssholders, by transferring to themselves the powers 
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af the district council. But while making necessary pro- 
vision for enforcing the duty of providing adequate housing 
accommodation, steps have been taken to induce loca! 
authorities to carry out the intentions of the Bill by 
simplifying the procodure for sequisition of land and 
giving facilities for cheaper money. For example, land 
may be acquired oompulsorily in rural districts in accord- 
ance with the simpler procedure introduced in the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act of 1007. The period for 
whieh money may be lent by the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. hae been scbtanpihid from 50 to BO years. The 
money is to be obtained at the netninetn rate allowed for 
the time being out of the Local Loans Fund, and ihe 
longer duration of a loan is not te be taken as a reason for 
fixing a higher rate of interest. 
MISURLLANROUE. 

Among other usefal amendments made by the Bill may 
be noticed the repeal of subsection (2) of section 54 of the 
Act of 1890, In that subsection cottage is defined to 
include o garden of not more than half an were, provided 
that the extimated annual yalue of such garden eal) not 
exceed £3, By repealing thie subsection and extending 
the definition of cottage #o as to include a garden of not 
more than an acre, the limitation on annual value is 
abolished, and the authority are enabled to provide larger 
gardens in connection with collages for the working elneaea. 
Fublie attention has more than once been drawn. to the 
fact that large sume of money left by philanthropic 
teatntors for housing purposes are sterilised by innetion on 
the part of trustees or of tho Court of Chancery. Under 
Clause Pot the Hill with » view to the proper application 
of such moneys, nnd, if necessury, the expediting of Vngesl 
proceedings, the Local Government Board are emnpon 
to certify any case of the kind to the Attorney-trenerm, 
who ean then intervene end take auch steps a= may be 
necessary in the circumstances. 

THE POSrrio’ OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMEST BOARD. 
Among all these important new functions an powers, 
the position of the Local Government Board as the central 
authority bus not bean overlooked, and the President has 
indicated that all that ie necessery will be done ta equip 
the Board with an adequate ataff for the carrying out of ite 
new duties. ‘The Bonrd already possesses extensive powers 
with respect to the prescription of duties of mistioal offloer 
of health and other sanitary officers, the form in which 
their reports dtc. are to be inade and recorded, and it bas 
been intimated that these powers will be aned to secure a 
standardisation and uniformity of administrative methoda 
‘a connection with the survey and inapection of insanitary 

TOWN PLANNING. 

The provisions of the Bill relating to town planning mark 
a new departure in legislation in this country. Hitherto 
new centres of population have been allowed to grow up, 
and existing urban ateuo have been allowed to expand, 
without eontrol or provision, The result has too often 
been thet the haphasard development of land in the 
vieinity of urban centres has produced slums, prevented the 
orderly growth of towns, and involved enormutts expendi- 
i searing sites, widening streets, and providing 
necessary open spaces. The Bill aime at securing in the 
fature sanitary conditions, amenity, and convenianee by 
enabling schemes to be made under which building land 
will be developed with due regard io fature requirements, 
With this end in view the Local Government Board are 
empowered to authorise local authorities to prepare town 
anning schemes in connection with lund likely to be used 
or building purposes, or to adopt any such echemes pro 
wed by owners of land. The sehemes are to have effect, 
howerer, only if approved by the Local Government Board. 
The Hill provides for the payment of compensation to any 
pereon whose propsrty is injurioasly affected by the making 
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of a town planning scheme, and,on the other hund, the looal 
authority is empowered to recover from any person whose 
land is inoreseed in value by the making of the scheme « 
proportion of the amount of that Inorense. 


Town Planning Systems. 


Mr. W. BR. Davidge | 4.), in bie Paper on “ Town 
Planning Systems” read before the Burveyora’ 
Tnstitution on the 22nd ult., aummed up his con- 
clusions as follows :— 

1. Rach town must have an individuality of 
ite own. 

2. Natural assets, such as hills, woods, and 
water, must be preserved and extended. 

$. Main lines of route must take direction re- 
quired by traffic and contour of ground. 

4. Geometrical planning must not necessarily 
be adopted a satisfactory. 

5. Long straight streets, when adopted, should 
have a definite motive. 

6, Slight curves or irregularities in frontage 
lines might, in many cases, be adopted with 
advantage. 

7. Line of sight should, in most cases, bo 
restricted within reasonable limits, i. lines of 
long streets, excapt as mentioned above (No. 5), 
should ba broken, and all views should as far as 
possible be framed in a suitable setting. 
| 8. The grouping or arrangement of the principal 
buildings ~~. br at Suen should in all cases be 

| 4 with a view to securing t : 

ach tar the whole, ene 

9. No planning echeme could be considered ps 
conplne se th sumone of open spaces, and 
due regard must il to proportion 
architectural design. 5 ee Se 


Conferences on Town Planning. 

The National Housing Council are organising 
a series of meetings in order to educate the public 
on the housing question, and an appeal for 5 0000) 
is to be made to meet the cost, The appeal will 
be issued to trade TIONS, Co-Operative | societies, 
and the general public. Conferences at which the 
iesernian Sey Town Planning Bill will be explained 


are to be held in London, Leeds, Sheffield. New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manisa 
Liverpool, Hanley, Nottingham, Oxford, Lincoln, 


Norwich, Ipswich, Birmingham, Bristol, Card; 

attention will be given to town planning, At 
conference at the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
December 14 and 15 sugvestions will be submitted 
us to the most practical lines of town plannin 

procedure ndapted to (1) Great oon bres 5 pansie: 
tion and @) urban districts. Special attention is 
to he pal to the point of view of the loeal 
authority, A number of architects and othors 
who have had experience of the subject in other 
countries have assisted to prepare a skeleton ce 
setting forth the best course for a loca] authority 
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to take in administering the Act when it becomes 
law. The methods of town planning adopted in 
France and Germany will be illustrated and ex- 
plained at the conference. 


The Blackfriars Bridge Subways. 

The new subways at the northern end of Black- 
friara Bridge, which were opened by the Lord Mayor 
last ceases be a great boon for pedestrians at 
this most difficult crossing. As will be seen from 
the plan, the subways radiate from a central point 
in four directions, with entrances at the north-west 
corner of the bridge, opposite the District Railway 
Station, near de Keyser's Hotel, and at the corner 
of New Bridge Street and Queen Victoria Street. 
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The long subway from (Queen Victoria Street to the 
bridge will be especially convenient to) tramway 
passengers. The work has heen carried out under 
the direction of the Corporation, but the cost 1s to 
be defrayed by the County Council, The amount 
of the contract for the subways was £0,867, but a 
considerably larger sum has had to be spent in 
diverting toa lower level the numerous pipes, tubes, 
and sewers which cross and recroas at this pomt, 
The total amount provided by the Council for all 
purposes has been 210,000, The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Perry and Co., with Mr. Basil 
Mott a5 engineer, and has been in progress for a 
year. The subways are 10 feet wide by # feet high, 
and have been constracted as close to the surface 
as Rosstbt their roofs being only 2 feet below the 
rod. 


The Wandle Improvement Scheme. 

The Local seamen sae Pras seat ~ 
sanction the scheme proposed by andswort! 
Council for the reclamation of the banks of the 
Wandle and the making of public walks along the 
riverside. 
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The Treatment of Consumption. 

An exhibition organised by the National Asao- 
ciation for the Prevention of Consumption has been 
held during the past fortnight in the Chelsea Town 
Hall, Lord Cheylesmore, who opened the oxhibi- 
tion, aaid that since he waselected to the board of the 
Brompton Hospital twenty-five years ago the whole 
treatment of consumption had been revolutionised, 
At that period the temperatare of the hospital was 
maintained at 63 degrees, but now the hospital was 
the broeziest place one could enter. Referring to 
the prevalence of tuberculosis among the Brigade 
of Guarda many years ago, Lond Cheyleamore said 
that he served in that regiment for more than forty 
years, and remembered that they attributed the 
disease to the excessive night duty; but he could 
not help thinking now that it was due to the state of 
the barracks, The barracks in London ware very 
little altered from the day that he entered them 
forty-four years ago. The men did not get sufficient 
cubic space, and the War Office might do a great 
deal to improve the present conditions. Ags a 
member of the committes for the Veterans’ Relief 
Fund he visited the other day several of the work- 
houses, and in all his experience he had never seen 
barracks as good. 

Many district medical officers have expressed 
themselves in favour of a sansatoriom for Middle. 
sex, and a movement ia on foot to provide ono, 
Ata mecting held last week, on the invitation of 
Lord and Lady Hillingdon, at Hillingdon Oourt, 
Uxbridge, a 20,000 crowns fond was suzzested to 
provide the first instalment of 40 beds, with an 
administrative block, towards the schame of 100 
beds, the management to be vested in governors 
nominated by each subscriber of 400 crowns, A 
resolution was agreed to approving the scheme 
and appointing Dr, Andrew Clark as local repre- 
gontative on the board of governors, 


The Croydon street-widening scheme, which 
involved the demolition of the Whitgift Hospital, 
was defeated by 29 votes to 25 at the statutory 
meeting of the Croydon County Council on the 
24¥nd ult. The article in the last number of the 
JounnaL (pp. 75-77) had been brought to the 
notice of the Croydon authorities, and the voting 
doubtless was also considerably influenced by tho 
announcement that the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Monuments had intimated their intention 
of scheduling the building as “a monument most 
worthy of preservation.” The Royal Commission 
had been happily brought into the question through 
the action of a Fellow of the Institute, Mr, 0, H. 
Brodie, who resides at Croydon, and at whose 
instance Mr, Thickeray Turner, Secretary of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, had 
written to the Royal Commission asking if the 
building was among those listed for preservation. 
The reply was that the Commission had not yet 
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begun their investigations in the ecunty of Surrey, 
bot that they had good reason to believe that the 
Hospital would be on the list of selected monu- 
ments when the time came, Writing to Mr. 
Grodie himaelf, the Secretary of the Royal Com- 
mission said; “It is mach to be hoped that your 
éfforta will be successful, Ina growing town like 
Croydon the value to the inhabitants of such a 
beautiful link with the past must be inestimable." 
The correspondence was published in the Croydon 
Gruardtan of the 20th ult., with a letter from Mr. 
Brodie putting the very pertinent question: “ What 
la the use of spending our money on promoting a 
Bill asking Parliament to allow the destruction of 
one of those historic monuments which a Royal 
Commission appointed by itself says is ‘most 
worthy of preservation '?" 
FRe-erection of Crosby Hall. 

The bnprovements Committee of the London 
County Council report that drawings have been 
received showing the proposed re-erection by the 
University and City Association of London, Ltd., 
of Crosby Hall, on part of lots 1 to4, Cheyne Walk, 
which are surplus lands from the Battersea Bridge 
improvement,and on adjoining land. Itisintended 
to use all those portions of old Crosby Hall which 
have been preserved, These consist of (i.) a moulded 
and panelled e¢siling, (ii.) mullions, jambs, and 
tracery of windows, and (iii.) an oriel window ond 
vaulted roof, A new roof will be constructed to 
support the old timbers, ceiling, and roof covering. 
The Committes recommend that, subject to eom- 
—— with the London Building Acts, &e., the 

rawings be approved. 


THE A.A, CONVERSAZIONE. 


The Annual Qonversaszione of the Architectural 
Association took place at Tufton Streeton Wed- 
nésday, 24th November, The President, Mr. Henry 
Tanner, received the | ones an the gallery, where 
& larze collection of drawings, water-colours, and 
photographs were exhibited. Tho entertainment 
consisted of part songs rite morepmd rendered hy 
the members of the A.A. Musical and Dramatic 
Society, while Pitman’s Blue Viennese Orchestra 
gave selections from “Tannhiinser” and “ The 
Dollar Princess,"’ &e. 

The principal exhibits were drawings by the 
President of the Institute, Mr. Ernest Goorge, the 
late Mr, John Fulleylove, R.L, kindly lent b 
‘Mrs. Fulleylove and Dr. Tebb, and the loan eol- 
lection of the Corporation of the City of London. 
‘There were many water colours by architects of 
exceptional cients Limburg on the Lahna, 


Germany ; Rothenburg, Strasburg, and views of 
Como, by Mr, Ernest George; Villa de’ Medici, 


Rome; St. Etionne du Mont and the Panthéon, 
Paris; the Louvre and Institute, Paris; All Souls’, 
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Oxford: and views of pteoperaicty J John Fulley- 
love, of which the first mentioned in sepia was 
the best of his exhibits. Nor must reference 
be omitted to the drawings by Axel H. Haig illus- 
trating three views of Wm. Burges’ scheme for the 
interior decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral (1874), 
and two drawings by that other pupil of Burges, 
Mr. H. Phené Spiers, one of some columns 
of the Parthenon, with warm tints, and a sketch 
of Rothenburg Rathaus Doorway. A view of 
Burlington Gardens with the Examination Hall, 
together with several others, was from the hand of 
W. Flockhart, “St. Mark's, Venice,’ and other fine 
water-colours were lent by Leslie Wilkinson ; 
“A Back Canal, Venice," by C. Wontner Smith : 
saveral Venetian scenes, by Stanley Hamp; “On 
the Broads" and “ Brages," by Henry Tanner, 
jun.; views of Florence and Siena, by J. C, 
Powell; Canterbury, by J. 3. Fulton; “ Lympne 
Castle,” by P, 8, Forbes; “St, Mark's Baptistery," 
by Gerald Horsley; “Caudebeo" and others, by 
Cecil C. Brewer; views of Haddon Hall and Hamp- 
fon Court, by Cyril A. Frasers “§. Giovanni, 
Lucca,” and some London views, by Frank Lish- 
min, were among the most interesting. Tho 
original drawings of “Penshurst Place,’ by the 
late George Devey ; a water-colour of “ Rye” and 
ona of “The Test, Hants," by the late A. W, 
Weedcn, B.D, and York Minster, by T. Hamilton 
Crawford, R.S.W., are selected ne striking a note 
of the older school and muking an interesting 
comparison. 

An addition were sketches and wator-colours by 
W. H. Seth-Smith of Seville: Guy Dawber of 
Castle Hising and Ribur Hail; Mervyn Macartne 
of a terrace wall; Percy May of a pergola; Syd- 
ney Neweombe’a “ Eveshain '' and “Great Baddow, 
Essex"; & cypress avenue and views of Siena 
Cathedral, by Charles Gaseoyne ; and many others 
by A. W. Bentham, Walter Millard, J.D, Stanford, 
Alf. Womersloy, ce. 

‘On the gallery were some bold pencil sketches 
of Haddon Hall and churches in Lancashire, Lin- 
coln, und Notts, by F, H. Swindell; photos of the 
foreign tour to Rouen ard Caudebee, with skatches 
by A. L. Snow, G. G. Wornum, and C. G. Bout. 
cher, Mr. Wornum, who is the A.A. Travelling 
Student, exhibits also hig drawings of “ Richalioy " 
in fine ink lina; these, however, lack the bold: 
ness of hia pencil work, The A.A. Excursion to 
Gloneester was re resented by photos, from the 
camera of Mr, A. W, Hennings, which is evidently 

mite & new departure, for Mr. Hennings has pro- 

duced some delightful watercolours, 
, viher photos of the excursions to Banbury and 
Canterbury districts, were on view, and sketches of 
the Camera and Sketching Club, showin food work 
of the Associntion, while the meanuted drawings 
illustrated by photos, inaddition, by A. W, Robert. 
son, of Kirby Hall, prove a valuable reeord. 

The exhibition was, on the whole, verysnuecessful. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


‘We would suggest for noxt year « representative 
collection of the works of the past school of 
architects’ water-colours, such as the work of 
Cockerell, Axel Haig, Soane, Penrose, and R. 
Phend Spiers, with haps the more finished 
drawings of the late Mr. Jo n Fulleylove, in order 
that the students of to-day may see the care with 
which the works of that period were finished. 

A. E. Bonwoor [4.}. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 

The American Academy had its origin in tho 
American School of Architecture established in 
Rome shortly after the World's Fair of 1898, A 
group of artisis who had been working on the 
Chicago Fair, hoping to raise the standard of 
national art, planned to give American students 
the opportunity to study the best classic examples 
unier the most favourable conditions. The Palazzo 
Torlonia was secured for the home of the achool, 
and Mr, Austin W. Lord appointed its first director. 
The students were mostly holders of auch scholar- 
ships as the MeKim, the Rotch, and the Stewardson 
Memorial, Within» year after the founding of the 
School of Architecture those interested became oon- 
vinoed that its scope should be broadened to include 
the allied arta of sculpture, painting, and muaie. 
Accordingly, representative American sculptors, 
painters, urchitects, and others interested in the pro- 
ject decided in 1896 to found an American Academy 
in Home on lines similar to the French Academy. 
In June of that year the American Academy was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
In 1001 the United States Government granted 
articles of incorporation and authorised the Am- 
bassador at Rome to accept the position of trustee 
ex offiets of the Academy, The ambassador waa 
further directed to secure for the Academy all the 

rivilegea and exemptions that are given by the 
Hialian Government to like institutions of other 
countries, The incorporators of the Academy in- 
cluded the leading architects, painters, and seulp- 
tors of the country, the presidents of the great 
universities and technical schools, the Secretary 
of State, and others interested in art and art edu- 
cation. The government of the corporation is 
vested in «a board of eighteen trustees, three of 
Whom must be architects, three sculptors, three 

inters, and nine laymen. The trustees select a 

irector who acta na the executive officer of the 
corporation in E IN and superintenda the work 
of the students. A large proportion of the million 
dollars required for its permanent endowment has 
Glready heen subscribed. 

The rules-and regulations for competitions and 
work required are practically the same as at the 
French Academy. Competitions are open to pro- 
perly qualified unmarried citizens of the United 
Sintes. In the different arta the competitions 
vary a little, but in general they are all divided 
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into preliminary and final examinations. In the 
ease of the architects candidates ara required to 
be (1) craduates of one of the architectural 
schools mentioned below; or (2) graduates of u 
eollege of high standing who hold certificates of 
at least two years’ study in one of the follow- 
ing architectural schools -—Haryard University, 
Columbia University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, University of Pennsylvania, George 
Washington University at Washington, Cornell 
University, University of California, Washington 
University at St. Louis, University of Dlinvis: or 
(3) Americans who have received the diploma of 
the Meole-des Beaux-Arts at Paris. Competitors 
are required to do a fourteen-hour en loge problem, 
and from these sketches submitted the committes 
selects not more than four competitors for the 
final competition, The successful candidate is 
required to present himself in Rome on the first 
day of November following the competition. Each 
beneficiary receives his travelling expenses direct 
to Rome, and on the completion of his term of 
shidy receives his — to his home in the 
United States. One thousand dollars per annum 
is paid each pensioner, given as follows :—Ono 
hundred dollars is retained each year by the 
director as a reserve fund to the acoount of the 
beneficiary, which amount is paid to him on the 
completion of his term of study, Ten dollars 
per month is retained by the director to be paid 
to the beneficiary when he enters upon his annual 
term of travel in Italy or in other countries, 
Twenty dollars per month during the beneficiary's 
residence at the Academy is retained by the direc- 
tor aa payment for board. The remainder after 
these deductions have been made is paid in ad- 
vance to the beneficiary: in equal monthly instal- 
ments, Studio and sleeping-rooms at the Aedes 
aré provided for the beneficiary without charge, 

During the first year of their term atudents of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting aro obliyed to 
remain in Home and Central Italy, and are not 
permitted to Jeave without special authorisation 
from the director, During the second yoar of their 
term they travel in Italy and Sicily; and during 
the remainder of their term in Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece, and in those countries where elaasio and 

PENA ESOCe PEMAINS exist, 

The beneticiaries are required ench year to oxe- 
ente certain works which may be exhibited ut 
Rome and thereafter sent to the Board of Trustees 
as records of accomplishment, Drawings, paint. 
ings, and sculpture may be retained by the Board of 
Trustees at their diserction as the pr rty of the 
Academy, The architects during e first year are 
required to study elassic art. They must executen set 
of drawings of some antique remains with plan, ele- 
vations, section, dnd detsils. Collateral reading, travel 
in Tialy, atudy at Pompeii, and such other gaa 
the director approves are required. ‘The second year 
is occupied mainly with the work of the Renais- 
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sance, ‘Travel in Siena, Florence, and Venice is 
required. In addition, beneficiaries must execute 
drawings in co-operation with the painters and 
sculptors for the purpose of studying the relations 
af pictorial and sculptural decoration to architec- 
ture, In the third year beneficiaries are required 
to execute drawings of one of the following subjects 
ehosen with the approval of the director: (a) the 
restoration of an antique building or a group of 
buildings in Sicily or Greece ; (4) city square in 
lialy, or group of buildings, with historical and 
descriptive sketch; or (c) a villa of the Renais- 
ganee period. The beneficiaries are also required 
to travel not lesa than a total of eight months in 
the third year. Should the Board of Trustees 
extend the scholarship of any beneficiary through 
a fourth year, a special programme for that year 
will be duly arranged. . 

Since 1896 various scholarships—as the Rein- 
hart, Lazarus, Rotch, Stewardson, oo Me- 
Kim, and Technology—have been affiliated with 
the Academy, The home of the Academy is the 
Villa Mirafiori, built about Is74 by King Vietor 
Emmanuel II. for the Countess Miratiori, who later 
became his wife, It is about o mile from the 
Porta Pia, on the ancient Via Nomentana and on 
the edge of the Campana, and ia convenient, well 
appointed, and makes an attractive home, On the 
ground floor are the large hall, a grand staircase 
going up to the second floor, the director's cffice, 
library, large reception-room, dining-room for the 
director's family, the large dining-room for the men, 
rooms used for drafting purposes by the architects, 
and coat and service rooms. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
The Inangural Address of the Fifty-first Session of 
the Northern Architectural eee was delivered 
by Mr. George 'T. Hrown [F,], President of the Associn- 
tion, at Neweastle-upon-Tyne, on 10th November. 
Lmong local matters — © was  aepmani of 
the revision of the Society's by-laws. The suggestion 
had been made by Mr. rags ee [A.}, the Hon. 
Secretary, of the desirability of all the Societies allied 
with the Institute having a common basis for their 
by-laws, It should be possible, the President eaid, for 
representatives of the various Allied Societies to meet 
and an a common form of by-laws, which the 
Royal Institute could use as a model for other pro- 
vincial Associations seeking to become allied to the 
Tnstitute. There were many vexed points upon which 
a declaration set out in the by-laws would have con- 
siderable influence upon the actions of members in 
doubtful matters. Besides matters of more local 
interest, Mr. Brown touched upon the questions of 
Architects’ Registration, Representation of Allied 
Societies on the Institute Council, Architectural Copy- 
right, the Town Planningand Finance Billa. Spenking 
of Municipal Trading he said :— me 

Qne of the duties of such an Association os this is. 
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that of looking after the interests of the mombere of 
our profession by keeping an eye on anything which is 
likely to affect us prejudicially, and in doing what we 
can to prevent whatever we consider may be an inter- 
ference with the custom of our prnctice. In doing so 
we are on very strong ground when stich interference 
may also be calonlated to act in w prejudicial manner 
with regard to the best interesta of the general public. 
In this respect I wonld also like to refer to what I con- 
sider taa growing evil, not only in connection with the 
architectural profession, but one which aleo affects the 
building trade generally. I mean the tendency of 
minicipalities to undertake work which we think we 
are justified in considering lice outside of their dutics 
to the community. While admitting the possibility of 
our grounds of complaint being characterised as selflah 
ones by public bodies, it should oot be forgotten that 
one of the reasons for our existence as an Association 
is that of eelf-preservation, and that we are justified in 
protesting against methods which imay result in unfair 
treatment to ourselves, especially when they act olao 
to the disadvantage of the purse-providing eomrounity. 
Tt is obvious!y unfair to architects practising in any 
district that the designing of architectural work of a 
tmitinicipal character should be carried out by officials 
who have had no special training, who have boen em- 
ployed for different purposes, and who, in some in- 
weg would gladly be arnt of = facag Nes 
which they are not proper nipped, and which they 
fuel want he bobbin the aida soph papacy 
qgunlified to deal with it. The placing of such work in 
¢ handaof men of our profession, while it would only 
be an act of justice to them, would oleo have a tendency 
to ecoure the best intereets of the ratepayers. An aroli- 
tect practising privately in producing late has his own 
reputation to consider. It is either advanced or retarded 
by what he produces, and he is therefore the more 
belly $0 throw hia own personality into it, both as to 
the designing and supervision of the general scheme, 
as Well as the numerous details which arise during the 
progress of the work; and the suecess of the whole is 
ikely pista gi tbr to the nature and amount of 
this personal attention. It is highly probable that in 
the case of a public official as already referred to his 
ordinary duties are of such a yoried and responsible 
nature that they must of necessity absorb the greater 
part of his time, thought, and energy: so that when a 
municipal surveyor 18 required to carry out public 
work he not only is unable to give it the personal at- 
tention which it should hava, but it also becomes neces- 
sary to have an architectural staff at considerable eost 
to the ratepayers, and the tendeney seema to be to 
retain their services when the need for them has tem- 
porarily passed away, which doca not tend towards 
economy ; whereas if the services of an independent 
architect were obtained the public liability to him is a 
fixed fee, and whether he retains a large or small staff. 
temporarily or permanently, is of no public concern. 
Even if there were an apparent saving of fees in the 
method T am Doene. to, it would probably be more 
than counterbalanced by the economy in building ob- 
tained by expert p ing and design. The fear is, 
however, that often the cost of professional servioes in 
public offices for architectural work is rarely appor- 
tioned with sufficient accuracy, so that it becomes a 
pgp Pe het 
het : M any saving by the i : 
have employed, - eae ean ey 


ALLIED SOCTETIES 


Papers on the following subjects are to be read 
during the Session:—Materials ond Treatment in 
Wall Decoration, by F. Morley Fletcher, Director of 
the Edinburgh College of Art, on 8th December ; 
Medimval Stone Carvings, by Andrew Muir, 15th De- 
eomber; The Practice of Architecture in Western 
Canada, by D. 5. M'Itroy, 12th January 1910; Archi- 
tectural Form uninfoenced by Material: a popular 
notion to the contrary reviewed, by Alox. MeGibbon 
[aA.l, 19th January; The Failure of the New Town 
Plan, by F. C. Mears, 2nd February; Architecture 
and the Posts, by Charlea Ower, F.S.A. Seot., 
Sth February; Some Huildings and Defenees of 
Ancient Sparta, by H. J. W. Tillyard, M.A., also on 
9th February ; Gothic Architecture, by D. Y. Cameron, 
16th February; Heraldry as applied to Architecture, 
by J. Horne Stevenson, Advocate, 2nd March ; Decora- 
tion, by Professor W. E. F. Britten, 0th Mareh; 
Plaster Decoration, principally Handwork, by Thomas 
Heattie, Sculptor, 24rd March ; The Spirit of Mediwval 
Art, by J. BE. Stonghton Holborn, M.A. (Oxon., 
d0th Mareh. A Paper on “Geometry in its Applica- 
tion to Ancient Greek Architecture,” by G. 5. Aitken, 
read before the Association on the 171th November, 
will appear in a future issue of this Toumwan, 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

At the general meeting of this Society held nt the 
Rooms, Park Street, Leeds, on 23th November, Mr. 
Percy Robinson [F.), Prevident, in the chair, Mr, 
Martin Shaw Briggs [A.) delivered o lecture on “ An 
Unknown Italian City.” Mr. Brigea, who has been 
recently appointed an Extension Lecturer to Oxford 
University, introduced bis“ Unknown City " aa Lecce, 
the Cupital of the * Heel" of Italy. This district, 
although perfectly situated as regards railway service, 
has been completely neglected by tourists hitherto, 
and it was only by chance that the locturer wna invited 
by the Editor of the Architectural Review to visit 
Lecee in the spring of 1907, and to write for him a 
series of illustrated articles on its reputedly interesting 
buildings. 8o much material, interesting both from 
architectural and historical pointa of view, had Mr. 
Briggs found, that he decided to write a more extensive 
monograph, to be profuscly illnstrated, an the erty and 
district, and to appeal to the general publie under the 
title of “In the Heel of Italy.” From the chapter of 
this book dealing specially with Architecture, the 
lecturer drew the subetanee of his Paper. Carefully 
tracing the historical causes, be pointed out the 
influences at work in Italy, and particularly in 
Southern Italy, contributing to produce « remarkable 
Architectural Period in this remote city, at o time 
almost synchronising with the carver of Sir Christopher 
Wron. He disenssed the suitability of the term 
“baroque, as applied to the building of this period; 
compared ite characteristics in Lecee and better-known 
cities, pointed out its strong points and its more obvious 
deferte, and urged the rare charm ofa complete baroque 
city. Early examples of the middle of the sixteenth 
eontury varied in Leece from « comparatively pedantic 
style to an extravagance of grotesqneness, far from 

easing, but in tho later period 4 more settled atyle 
cone noticeable, and it is thia epoch to which Lecce 


h jority of ite buildings. The details of this 
eaet acohisecturs wore policed and some account 


given from contemporary writers, illustrating life in 
Leece during the early eighteenth century. 
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In proposing a vote of thanks, Mr. W. H. Thorp [F.) 
: ke on the tendency of much of the work AS 
being carried out in Home to follow on the lines of the 
later baroque, while Mr. &. D. Kitson [P’.) secredited 
the lecturer with having entered a strong plea for thia 
much maligned style, a sentiment which was approved 
by the majority of those preeent. 


MINUTES, IIL. 


Ai the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1909-10, held Monday, 29th November 1909, af 4 p.m.— 
Present, Mr. James §, Gibson, Vice-Preauient,in the Chair ; 
i4 Fellows (moloding 9 members of the Council), and 
20 Associates (including 2 members of the Council); the 
Minutes of the meeting held Monday 15th November, 
having been published in the Jovnwa,, were taken as read, 
and signed a3 correct. , 

~The following Fellows attending for the frat time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman: 
Herbert Lionel Thornely (Plymouth) aod Walter Ash- 
bridge Chambers (Bombay). 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
under By-law i :— 

CHAPMAN: HENRY ASCOUGH [4. 1896) (Leeds). 

GREEN : WILLIAM CURTIS (4. 1006). 

HUBBACE: ARTHUR BENNISON (4. 1905) (Selangor, 
Federated Malay Sintes), 

WEYMUUTH: RICHARD HENEY (4. 1889). 

As AssociaTHs.* 

ADAMS: PEROY TIDSWELL [F.1900, 8. 1906) (Bourne- 
mouth). 

ANDERSON ; HERBERT COOPER (FP. 1608, &. 1905) 


(Lanes). 
ANTCLIFFE : WILLIAM CHARLES [Special Eramina- 


fiat |. 
BARTHOLOMEW: HESJAMIN VISCERT [P. 1905, &. 
1006). 
BELL: WILLIAM [P, 1905, S, 1907] (Dundee). 
BISSISNG : ALAN LP. 1908, S&S. 1905), 
BODDINGTON : HENRY, Jon, M.A.Oxon. [P. 1M, 4. 
1906). 
BOSS: ALBERT HENRY [P. 1904, 5.1907). 
BHAZIER: FREDERICK HENRY [P. 04, S&S. 1908) 
(Hale, re}, 
BRISTOW: CHRISTOPHER [P. 1904, 5.1905). 
BROUGH: WILFRED JAMES [P. 1002, 8. 1904). 
CAMINESEY: PETER [P 1008, 8. 1905) (Manchester. 
CARNELLEY: HERBERT [P. 1901, 5. 1904). 
CARUS-WILSON : CHARLES DENNY [P. 1004, 8, 1008), 
CATHCART: WILLIAM DARCY fP. 1006, 8. 1908). 
OG i: GILBERT SCOTT (FP. 1901, 5.1906) (Yar- 


CONSTANTINE: HARRY COURTENAY [P. 1906, s. 
1607]. 
OOOK : VINCENT CORBET [P. 1898, &. 1001) (Wolver- 
ampton), 
CORFIELD: CLAUDE RUSSELL (P. 1902, 5. 1905) 
DAHL: JOHN LOVE SEATON [P. 1901, 5. 1904), 
DICKINSON: WILLIAM FRANCIS [P. 1902, 8. 104}, 
DOD; EDWIN JAMES [P. 1901, 8. 1903) (Liverpool 
EDWARDS; ALBERT LIONEL [P. 1908.5. 1907) c 
EDWARDS: ALFRED HEWLETT CP. 1901, 8. 1007]. 
sages JAMES STRATON [P. 1903, 3. 1907) (Edin- 
FITZGERALD : GEORGE EDMONDS [P. 1905, 5. 1906). 


ii Except where oth By ris baka i all the candidat . 
the qualifying Examination in June last. abit 
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FLEMING: HERBERT SIDNEY (/. 104, 8. 1906). 
GEREN: CHARLES ALFRED [Special Eramaination). 
GRIEVE: JAMES [P. 1904, &. 1906, Qualified Jone 


1908] (Liverpool), 
GUTTERIDGE? REGINALD FOWLER [P. 1901, 8. 
1h04] st rene nl St Sate a 
HAGELL: FREDERIC WILLIAM [P. 1005, 5. 1907). 
HARRAL: WILLIAM HAIGH [P. 1903, 8. 1005, Colonial 
Framination 1908] (Adelaide). | 
HARVEY: DAVID [P. 1003, 8.1908} (Hull). 
HOTZ: ROLAND TP. lout, 8. 1907] (Simla, N.W. Inia). 
JARVIS: JOHN WESTON [P. 1900, &. 1901). | 
JENKINSON: JOHN MANSELL [P. 1899, 8, 1905) 
(Sheffield). 
LA OTOe ALFRED ROMEO [Colonial Exramina- 
tion 1905] (Melbourne, gt ye 
KAULA: WILLIAM [P.1005, 5.1007) 
KENCHINGTON : HERBERT [Special Eramination).— 
LUDLOW : WILLIAM HENRY [F. 1889, § 1907] (North- 


nm). 
LUSK. THOMAS YOUNGER [Special Eranrination] 
Dunedin, New Zealand). 
McLEAN: ARCHIBALD JOHN [P. 1904, 8. 1907] (Mont. 


real}. | 
MADELEY: CHARLES STANBURY [P. 1004, 5. 1906) 
(Birminghat }. o ak 
WAIR: JOHN THOMAS [Special Framination] (Wel- 
lington, 6.2.) 
MAXWELL: FRANCIS JOHN McCALLUM [P. 10a, 
3: 1908) (Capetown, eat Colony). 2 
MELLIN: WILFRID LAW (P. 1902, 5. 1904) (Man- 


ehester). | | 
METOALFE: CECIL BROADBENT [F. 1602, S. 1905) 
(Brodford, Yorke). } ; : 
MITCHELL: GEORGE AR IEUR [ipecial ean 
MOLE: HERBERT WILLIAM [P. 1904, 8. 1907] (New- 
coatle.on-Tyre). | 
MORGAN : SRN EST EDMOND [P. 1905, 8. 1908}, 
MORRIS: HENRY SETON [Special Examination]. 
FETCH: ERNEST SCOTT (FP. 1901, 5, 1905] (Bear- 
borongh)}. 
FETT: HAROLD MILBURN (P, 1902, 5. 1905] (Brighton). 
PIERCE: ROBERT (P. 1904.5, 1906), 
POWEHS: ERNEST MARSTON (Colonial Examination 
1908) (Melbourne, Australia), — sme, | 
PURCHON: WILLIAM SYDNEY (P. 1905, 5. 1907) 
(Sheffield j. th | i 
RAINFORTH ; SYDNEY HERBERT [P. 1898, 8. 1901) 
| Lineo!n). 
RORE : CHARLES HOLLAND F. 1904, 5, 1906}. 
hOSS: HUGH ALEXANDER [P, 144, 5. 1007}. 
SAWYER: HAROLD SELWOOD [P. 1000, 5. or 
BECCOMBE : HENRY greta pin 4S. 1904]. 
SEDDON : JOSEPH [(P. 1906, 6. P07). 
SHAPLAND ; HENRY PERCIVAL [P.- 1906, 8. LM07). 
SIMPSON: CECIL HAMILTON [P. 1904. 8. 1005). 
SMITH: FREDERICK RADFORD | Special Bromimaton). 
STEWART: DOUGLAS WILLIAM (PF. 108, 8. 1007]. 
TASKER: baa ee WATT [P. 1908, S. 1907] (New- 
astle-on-Tyne). : 
TURNBULL ; ALBERT (P. 1904, 3. 1906) (Durham), 
UNWIN : HENRY (P. 1900, 5. 1904) (Wigan). 
VEY: GEORGE, Jon. [P 1907, 5. UM) 
WALLER: HERBERT [Special Examination) (Simla). 
iene GORDON (FP. 12, &. 10S) 
Sheffield). 
WATT: TOHS DOUGLAS DICKSON (PF. 1902, 4. 1904) 
(Falkirk. 6-B.). ei _ 
WILLIAMS: GROFFREY HYDF {P. lags, 8.1900], 
WILLS: JOHN BERTRAM [P. 1002, 5. 1M) (Bristol). 
WINGHROVE: GEORGE CHHISTOPHER [P. 1904, &. 
1906) (Shanghai, China}. re 
YOUNG: JOHN GIRTRIG [P. 1908, 5.1005, (Edinburgh). 
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As Hos. AseaocriTe. 
POMEROY: FREDERICK WILLIAM, AB.A. 


The Seoretary announced that bya Resolution of the Coun- 
cil under By-law 20 the following gentlemen had ceased to he 
meibers ot the Royal Institute: From the class of Fellows, 
John Donkin, Charles Busateed Fowler, Edward Vigers ; 
from the clasa of Associates, Edman pares Clarke, 
James William Frager, John Edward Spain, Frank Wilson. 

A resolution, moved in accordance with notice by Mr. 
GA. T. Middleton [4.), that se 9 he admitted to the 
Meeting, failed for want of a seconder. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [4-] having explained the 
provisions af a Bill he had drafted for the Registration of 
Architects, and Mr. H. i. Thornely [F.) having spoken lin. 
support thereof, ihe Chairman pronised that Mr. Middle- 
ton's proposals should have the consideration of the Insti- 
tule Partiamentary Bill Commitiee. 

Mr. Edward Greenop[4.],in secordance with notice, called 
attention to the af aanna get | position of the present Ineti- 
tute Schedule of Charges, and its inadequate provisions for 
many of the circumstances arising in daily practice, where= 
upon, the matter having been diseuseed, on the motion of 

r. Greenop, seconded by Mr, W. H. Atkin-Berry | F'.) it waa 

Rasourep, That in view of the inadequacy, ambiguities 
and deficiencies of the publication iaamed by the In- 
atitute entitled * The Professional Practice as to the 
Charges of Architvets," the Council be requested to 
appoint a Special Committee io prepare a circular 
letter for fezne to all Fellows and Associates Inviting 
aiatements of any difficulties they may have met 
with in ita use and auggestions for amendments; to 
take such other steps as the Committees may think 
fit, and to consider the whole question and report 
thereon at an early date, 


Mr. Wm. Worlward FF] having moved in accordance 
with notice that reporters be admitted to the Rualness 
Meetings of the Institute, the resolution, seeonded by 
Mr. G.A. T. Middleton [41.), was put to the Meoting and 
negutived by a large majority. | 

Mr. Wm. Woodward, further, in accordance with notice, 
discussed the following matters, viz: (1) The London 
County Council's General Powers Bill 1909, and the note 
thereon on page 6443 of the Jovnwan for 24th Joly 1008; 
(2) Architects’ Responsibility in connection with dry-rat 
in buildings; (3) snneessity of Assessors in Cotmpeti- 
tions adhering, strictly, to the cost limita laid down by 
Prometera ; (4) The advertisements of * Stores" and other 
Firms as regards the employment of establishment archi- 
tects; and finally asked for information as to what kad 
been done by the Conneil in connection with the proposed 
new Bridge over the Thames. | 

With regard to (1) the Chairman pointed out that the 
aetion of the Institute in opposing the Bill had been 
justified by the inoportant modifications in the measure 
which had resulted from sach opposition. 

As regards (2), the anbject of dry-rot, Mr. Woodward 
having, owing to the latenesa of the hour, asked permission 
to bring the matter forward ai a eubsequent meeting to 
enable him to submit drwings he had prepared exhibiting 
methods of construction to prevent dry-rot, the Chairman 
assented, and asked the loan of the drawings meanwhile 
for the use of a Commitiee olready appointed by the 
Coune!l to consider the matter, 

Che Chair further, referred to the steps the Council 
had tuken with regard to the assessing of competitions and 
the employment of establishment architects by * Stores 
and other firme, amd atated that the Bridge House Ketatos 
Committees had consented to recelve a deputation from the 
Institute on the subject of the new bridge. 


The proceedings closed, and the meeting separated uf 
10 bu. 





ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


By A. D. F. Hamu, Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, 
Columbia University, N.Y. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 13th December 1909. 


4 GP HEN Constantine the Great, in the third decade of the fourth century of our era, 
decided upon the creation of a new capital at the mouth of the Bosphorus, he 
eatablished a school for the training of the architecta who were to design and creet 

its public buildings. ‘This, the earliest, organised school of architecture of whieh I have any 
knowledge, was a special deviee created to meet a special emergency. Through its means 
the architecture of Old Rome was transplanted to a new and provincial environment, and out 
of the seed thus sown grew up in a couple of centuries the splendours of Byzantine architecture. 

Sy far as we know, the school established by Constantine to meet a special and pressing need 

passed away with the emergency which called it into being. What its influence on Byzantine 

art would have been had it continued to exist is an interesting speculation, but a proftitless one. 
T have referred to this school, and to this speculative question which no one can answer, 
because there are certain analogies between the conditions under which architecture developed in 

Byzantium and in the American colonies, and because the question has been asked whether tho 

creation of any school of architecture tends to help or to hinder the rational and free development 
of the art, whether in Byzantium or in America. In the American colonies, as in Byzantium, 
people belonging to an old civilisation were seeking to reproduce the arts of the homeland 
in a remote and provincial environment. Here, however, the analogy comes to an end. 

Byzantium, though provincial to the Roman mini, was ilready an ancient city, and the eastern 

empire of which it was the capital was itself full of the monuments of an elder art which had 

civen lessons to Rome itself. The English, Freneh, and Spanish colonists of America, on the 
other hand, were establishing themselves in new and virgin lands, destitute of cities, arts or 
eulture except in those restricted regions in Peru and Central America where the Mayas and 

Incas had flourished and disappeared. When, under somewhat similar conditions, the wandering 

Dorians established themselves in Sicily and South Italy, they brought with them ther own 

Dorie architecture to a land not wholly unlike that which they had left behind them, and there 

was nothing to prevent their continuing to use the forms which they had already made their 

own, But for the Europeans in America, the difference between the old home and the new was 

tremendous, particularly in New England and Canada. The sundering waste of the ocean behind 

ther, and the untamed wildness of the mountains and forests before them, made impossible any 
Thinl Geries, Vol. XVIL So. 4.— 18 Der. 1909, v 
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textual reproduction of the architecture of the homeland. One most important circumstance 
impressed itself profoundly from the outset upon all their building operations. This was the 
necessary substitution of wood for the stone and brick in which they had been accustomed to 
work. In a forest-covered land, where every acre of tillage had to be won from the pines and 
oaks, construction in timber imposed itself as the only practicable and economical method of 
imilding. The habit of masonry construction disap peared for lack of opportunity for ite exercise + 
and when, early in the eighteenth century, the first begmnings of true architectural art appeared, 
it was the architecture of Queen Anne, and later of the early Georges, interpreted in wood, not 
atone and brick, by carpenters and cabinet-makers, not masons. This Colomal American 
architecture, though British m its origin and relationships, and although much of the mterior 
woodwork was no doubt made to order in England, the American builders developed into a 
gennine style of their own, full of refinement and charm, and suited to the material chiefly 
employed. Trained professional architects, however, there were none; a few standard books, 
like Chambers’ Civil Architecture, and a well-established tradition gave coherence and unity to 
the atyle, The most aceomplished designers of the time were often amateurs, like Dr. Kearsley, 
the architect of Christ Church, Philadelphia, and gentlemen often, no doubt, studied the Five 
Orders as part of their liberal education or as a fashionable accomplishment. 

The first forty vears of the nineteenth century witnessed a considerable architectural activity, 
greatly influenced in the late ‘twenties and even through the ‘forties by the English-Greek 
Revival. Many publie buildings of the first importance were erected in the new-Greek style, 
and granite and marble became the recognised materials for such buildings. This development 
demanded a far more highly trained class of designers than had formerly been necessary, and 
from sourees which I have been unable to discover, the supply appeared. Both atructurally 
and artistically the products of this period are often of very hich merit, comparing favourably in 
design with much of the contemporary work in Europe. But their authors had studied tn no 
technical school of arehitecturé, and few had had any other training than that of apprenticeship 
to older practitioners and such learning as they could acquire from books. Few among them 
had seen the monuments of the Old World, for transatlantic travel was still costly and slow. The 
restilts they attained are doubly ereditable when these limitations are remem bered. 

By 1840 the Gothic Revival began to extend ita influence from England across the Atlantic, 
and more than one English architect, like Richard Upjohn in New York and Snell im Boston, 
came over the seas to give us the benefit of his home training m Gothic design. But there was 
no background of splendid monuments and picturesque ruins in America to stimulate interest 
in this style, nor even an architectural periodical, if we except two or three abortive efforts to 
maintain such a journal, none of which lasted longer than a few months, and most of which were 
pathetic in their poverty of material and illustration. 

The Civil War period—from 1850 to 1876—was the period of darkest night for American 
architecture. Political conflict over the slavery question, mad speculation, and the sudden 
westward rush consequent upon the California gold discoveries of 1849, the horrible nightmare 
of the four years of Civil War, whose scars forty-five years have not yet wholly obliterated, and 
then ten years of most extraordmary mdustnal and political development—these wholly absorbed 
the energies of the American people. There was no surplus of time, strength, or attention to be 
devoted to the fine arts; and outside of Boston, which during this period was a true literary centre, 
there was hardly to be found anywhere in the United States a real artistic or literary atmosphere, 
Artistic taste was at its lowest ebb. With a few exceptions, the architects, so-ealled, of this 
period were destitute of that polite culture and of that artistic taste which had characterised the 
practitioners of the Greek and Gothic revivals, The taste of the people at large was utterly 
antrained and philistine. The prevalent methods and ideals of monumental constrnetion 
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liad degenerated equally with the decline in artistic taste. Architecture was o lost art, and 
there were few who appreciated or mourned the loss, [t is hard to deseribe or to conceive 
the deplorable depth of the abyss into which the practice of building and the arts of design had 
sunk. 

But it was precisely during this period that the forces and influences were gathering which 
were to bring about the coming reformation. The proverb was again to be verified that the 
darkest hour is that which precedes the dawn. With returning peace and increasing leisure, the 
amenities of the higher culture began to recerve increasing attention. The tide of travel to 
Kurope grew in volume yearly, and brought with each returning wave new influences making 
for a more refined taste and a more liberal culture. ‘he narrowing chauvinism, if I may so call 

t, the provincial conceit of the American of that period, thrown back on himself by the ill- 
concealed hostility of Kurope generally during the Civil War, began to break down, and the 
consciousness to dawn of the artistic poverty of American life and its environment. To this 
consciousness the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 at Philadelphia gave a mighty impulse. It was 
to two or three millions of people a revelation of the beauties and possibilities of the arts, especially 
of the industrial and decorative arts. Architecture gradually felt the same reviving iniluence. 
Museums and schools of art began to multiply with extraordinary rapidity throughout the land, 
und questions of artistic taste, and the discussion of statues, monuments, and buildings, began to 
occupy the publie attention in the daily and periodical press. As this waa the period of the 
beginning of my own architectural studies, I can testify from personal knowledge to the extra- 
Ordinary foree and universality of this artistic awakening. Out of this movement grew such 
great architectural schools as those of Colambia University and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Already, however, out of the very blackest night of this philistine period, the first faint rays 
of the coming dawn had broken forth. The return of peace in 1865 had been followed by a 
sndden industrial awakening, especially in mining and the development of railway building and 
manufactures in the west. This led to the establishment of numerous technical schools, following 
the lead of Columbia College which had even in the midst of the war established its School of 
Mines in 1563. The great Massachusetts Institute of Technology was opened at Boston shortly 
after that date—I think in 1866. At any rate, in that year Professor William R. Ware, then 
practising in Boston, was charged to study in Pars the system and methods of the department 
of architecture of the Eeole des Beaux-Arts, with a view to obtaining data and suggestions for 
a similar department to be created by the Massachusetts Institute. Mr. Ware fulfilled this com- 
mission, od the new department was opened in September of that year, with Mr. Ware as its 
professor of architecture and director, Shortly afterward M. Kugéne Létang was invited from 
Pars to become the instractor in design. 

Five years later a similar department was established in the Coriell University at Ithaca, 
in the State of New York, in pursuance of the expressed wish of the brond-minded founder of 
that University, Kara Comell, that it should be an imstitution “where awyone could study 
anything he wanted to study.” This department was placed under the direction of an accom- 
plished scholar, Charles Babeock. A year or two later the State Industrial University of Illinois 
at Champaign, in that State, followed the example of Cornell, opening & department of archi- 
tecture nuder the direction of Professor N. Clifford Ricker. It is a striking evidence of the youth 
of the American system of architectural school education that the three founders of these first 
three American schools are at this writing still living, so far at least-as | am at present informed. 

Thos at the time when the Philadelphia Exhibition marked the close of the Civil War epoch 
uni ushered in the American Renaissance, there were in the United States three well-established 
sehools of architecture, and these were the only organised and publicly reeognised means for 
obtaining a professional training in architecture. But they could only suffice for a part of the 
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growing requirements of the profession ; the majority of draughtsmen still depended upon the 
haphazard drill of office apprenticeship, and many offices had to resort to foreign draughtamen, 
chieily Germans, owing to the lack of technical knowledge of the average ofiee-bred American, 
The Beitish system of office pupilage, with a fee to remunerate the architect for his personal 
interest and attention to his pupils, never obtained any foothold in the United States. The 
youth starting on his architectural pilgrimage by the office road began his career as office boy, 
and later.was given the coarser work to do in tracing details. If he showed some cleverness of 
hand and eye, he was in time given the scale drawings to trace, and thas climbing the office 
ladder step by step, without help or instruction, as best he might, picking up what knowledge 
of the science of construction and of the art of design he could by an alert use of eyes, ears, and 
tongue, he might in a few years become a designer or a supermtendent of construction, fant lien 
que mal, and [ fear more often mal than en. There were, however, one or two exceptions to 
the usual order. As far back as 1859 or 1860, the late Richard M. Hunt of New York, freshly 
returned from Paris, where he had distinguished himeelf in the Ecole, and under Heetor Lefnel 
hud worked on the designs for the new Louvre, opened a private aleher or studio in connection 
with his office, and received as pupils a number of young men who later became distinguished 
architects ; among them William R. Ware and George B. Post. These popils he mspired by his 
infections and unquenchable enthusiasm, and became to them a true master, patron, teacher 
and friend, so that this modest little atelier may be called the first nursery of architectural 
training in America, the germinant seed out of which has grown the whole great tree of architec- 
tural schools and of the American syatem of architectural education. For Hunt trained Ware, 
and Ware organised the school of architecture of the M.L.T." (as the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is familiarly called), and later that of Columbia University ; and these have more 
thun any others given shape and direction to the whole system, as will presently appear. Thus 
it is chiefly to these two men, Richard Morrie Hunt and William Robert Ware, that we in the 
United States owe our organisation and the methods of our architectural schools. To say this 
is no derogation from the praise due to other men whose offices have been fruitful nurseries 
of architectural ability ; offices like those of the late H. H. Richardson and R.S. Peabody in 
Boston: of Geo. B. Post, MeKim, Mead and White, and Carrere and Hastings in New York ; of 
Daniel Burnham in Chicago, and many others im which men who later became highly suceesstul 
received inspiration and practical discipline, But Hunt and Ware, whether or not they were 
exceptional men, did their work at an exceptional time. To pioneers belongs the eredit of 
blazing new paths through the forest; the later comers, however adventurous and capable, 
cannot share in their particular prestige. 

The four schools | have mentioned—those of the “ M.LT.,” of Cornell University, of the 
Illinois State University, and of Columbia College—lid not long divide the whole field. Tn 1883 or 
thereabout the University of Pennsylvania added a college of architecture to its already numerous 
departments of instruction ; Syracuse University followed its example a few years later; the 
George Washington University at Washington (formerly the Columbian) followed in its tum : 
aud the State University of California at Berkeley in that State did the same in 1899 or there- 
about. About 189 Harvard University established, in connection with its Lawrence Scientific 
School, a school of architecture, wader the direction of Professor H. Langford Warren, after 
consultation with Professor Ware of the Columbia School, himself a Harvard man. This school 
has since been nchly endowed and provided with a aplendidl binibclina gs and fine ejuipment, and has 
a large remstration, including many students from other departments of the University. In 184 
the “ Society of Beaux-Arts Arehitects “of New York, composed of former studenta of thé Pars 
School enzaged in practice in America, began very quictly the development of a avetem of d esi 
competitions which has extended till it covers the entire country, and lias no doubt rendered a 
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valuable service in stimulating draughtamen mm ofhees, whether they have had any school trainme 
or not, to exercise their imagmations, perfect their draughtsmanship, and acquire, by competition 
with the cleverest among their ranks, a facility in design and drawing which perliaps nu other 
discipline could give them. Numerous other agencies have taken up one or another phase of 
architectural training, contributing thereby tothe supply of office draughtsmen possessed at least 
of the rudiments of « professional equipment. Some of these, like the Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, the Cooper Union in New York, and the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, provide a fairly 
creditable and well-organised elementary curriculum—a good foundation for the student who 
proposes following up his studies in a university or technical college. Others, like the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, aim only at giving in evening classes, free or for a very low fee, 
instruction in offiee-drafting and plan-reading, for the special benefit of carpenters and builders 
and their apprentices, or of youths who desire to begin office work without passing through the 
earlier stages of oftice-boydom and indefinitely-prolonged tracing of full-sized details. This 
is true not only of New York and Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, but of many cities of 
second and third-rate importance, especially in the eastern and middle western States. 
Though the training they offer is very elementary and often inferior in quality even within the 
narrow limits to which it is confined, it no doubt serves a valuable purpose in starting many a 
young man on a career of self-improvement, and opening perspectives of larger knowledge 
und wider usefulness to youths whose early life has been cirewmseribed wnd their education 
neelected. 

These, then, are the agencies through which the aspiring youth may seek an entrance upon 
the architect's career: first of all the office and the umeertain chances of its unorganised apprentice 
ship ; secondly, the evening classes of Young Men's Christian and Hebrew Associations and of 
various free evening High Schools maintained by certain municipalities ; thirdly, the systematic 
courses of the Cooper Union, Drexel and Pratt Institutes, and like institutions : fourthly, the 
design competitions of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, with the hel p of the private teaching 
aleliers established in various cities hy members of thut society ; and, finally, the architectural 
schools of the great universities and technical schools. 

I propose now to discuss the organisation, methods and equipment, the curriculum and aims 
of the last-named group of schools, For it isin their wake that the other ugencies have followed ; 
it is owing to the higher standards of attainment and performance established and maintained 
by these schools that the demand has arisen for more intelligence and knowledee in the lower 
as well as the higher ranks of the office forees, and that these other agencies have arisen to supply 
that demand, 

The first school of architecture was, as has been already stated, organised in Boston in 1866, 
as a department of a school of technology, and in part modelled upon the architectural section 
of the Ecole des Beanx-Arte in Paris. These facts are significant and characteristic. A echool, 
with an organised curriculum, was a necessity boeause of the total absence of any reeular and 
organised system of office apprenticeship, That it should be connected with a school of tech- 
nology was but the logieal consequence of two facts ; first, that architecture requires, in com- 
mon with engmeering, « considerable amount of mathematical and purely scientific tramimg, 
such as these schools were already providing, and that, indeed, on its purely structural side it 
is really a branch of civil engineering ; and secondly, thut there were no highly-developed schools 
of art prepared to supply any large part of the training required by the arehiteet, Since, then, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was already prepared to offer thorough courses in 
mathematies, mechanies, mechanical drawing, strength of muterials, fonndations, tasonry 
and structural design, it seemed only necessary to add a professor who should teach the history of 
architecture and the theory of design, and one or two instructors in design und architectural 
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drawing and rendering, to complete the necessary staff of instruction. This was accordingly 
done, and the first American school of architecture was launched on its career. 

But in organising the teaching of architectural drawing and design, what system should be 
followed, and whenee should capable instructors be found? Although Professor Ware had 
strong leanings, in hisown practice, towards the Vietorian Gothic, then in the full fade of its popn- 
larity, he realised that he could not make of the new school a mere agency for teaching English 
Gothic design ; and there was no institution in England for teaching architectural design upon 
which he could model any course of instruction in design suited to the needs of a highly-organised 
technical school. Of all the Continental European Schools to which he might turn for sugges- 
tions the great Eeole at Paris was the only one that promised practical resulta. The largest and 
oldest of them all, with its long-established and brilliant traditions, and the long roll of distin- 
giished architects who had come forth from its ranks, it was the obvious model for study and 
imitation. Professor Ware's former master, Mr. Hunt, was one of ite fruita, and if it had go 
filled him with onthusiasm what eould bo more promising for the success of the new course in 
design than to ploce it under the charge of some capable young man fresh from ita inspiring 
influence? As there was then no American pupil of the Ecole available, M. Engine Létang wag 
called to the new post, which he filled seeeptably for well nigh twenty years, It must be remem- 
hered that wt that time—1566—the splendid work of Visconti and Lefuel on the New Louvre, of 
Due on the Palais de Justice and of Garnier on the new Opera, was in full progress, that the trans- 
formation of Paris under Napoleon IL. was not yet completed though far advanced, and that 
nowhere else in Europe was there any architectural activity comparable in eplendour, brillianecy, 
and extent with that im Paris. It is not surprising, then, that in spite of the older traditions 
which led the architectural practice of the United States in the footateps of the Mother Country, 
those who were seeking to raise @ fallen art from her low estate should at this time turn to Paris 
rather than to London. 

The results justified the experiment: the Boston School acquired a high reputation which 
it has maintained ever since, in spite of the multiplication of large und well-equipped schools 
throughout the country. After the death of M. Létang there followed a period during which the 
a¢hool loat somewhat of its pre-eminence in the matter of design ; but in 1892 or 1593 M, Despra- 
delle was called from Paris to the chair of design which he has ever sinew filled with conspicuous 
success, and from that date the M.L'T. School began to recover the lost ground. It stands 
to-day in the front rank, with but one or two rivals for the first place, and no small part of its 
continued success is due to the admirable and enthusiastic tewching of design by its aecom- 
plished professor from Paris. 

The sehool at Cornell University and that of the Illinois State University at Champaign, 
Ill., paid leds wttention to design and to the artistic «ide of the course, and more to the practical 
aod engineering giles, They did good and sound work, but in the nature of the case, remote 
as they were from the great centres of architectural activity, they were heavily handicapped in 
the competition with the Boston School, and later with that at Columbia University. Within 
more recent years, however, the Cornell School has remodelled its svstem and placed the teaching 
of design in the hans of French and American graduates of the Paris School, with the result 
of materially advaneing in reputation and popularity. 

In 1881 Professor Ware was invited by the Trustees of Columbia College in the city of New 
York—the institution which, founded as King’s College under « charter from George I]. jn 
1754, hes since developed into the great Columbia University—to undertake the organisation 
and conduct of a department of architecture, upon the same general lines as that whieh had 
achieved such distinguished success under his guidance in Boston. That the proposed depart- 
ment should be attached to the technological faculty of the college which had grown up around 
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the School of Mines, already referred to, was u foregone conelusion. The invitation was aceupted, 
wnd the new school was opened in 1881with four students, in a gloomy room in an ancient building. 
Two years later the school moved into more adequate quarters in new buildings ereeted for the 
School of Mines, and in 1897 the entire institution, grown into o first-class university, was trans- 
ferred to its present fine site and buildings on the Morningside Heights. The department of 
architecture, developed into a idistinet sehool of architecture, though under the Faculty of Applied 
Science of the reorganised university, was in 1902 made an independent school, with a view to 
its later incorporation into « proposed Faculty of Fine Arts. ‘This latest stage of its develop 
ment was accomplished in 1906, These successive developments are significant of the gradual 
but steady growth of the appreciation of architecture as primarily an art, ilthough involving in 
its practice exceedingly technical applications of the mathematical and physical sciences. 

Let me now expose, more or less in detail, tho plan of the Columbia course in architecture as 
representing the latest developments of the American system, 

Tho present organisation of the course recognises three classes of atadents : first, thoas who 
aépire to the highest achievement in the profession, and to that end seek for a broad foundation 
of liberal cultare through non-architectural studies before taking up their strictly professional 
courses ; seoondly, those who, without, this broader foundation, desire to pursue a systematic 
course of architectural study for three or four years and to receive a detinite academic recognition 
of their attainment ; and finally, young men, already more or fess experionced ax draughtamen 
in the profession, who desire to pursue special studies in architecture while unable to afford the 
time or expense of the complete curricalam. 

Students of the first of these classes enter as candidates for the University degree and 
diploma of Bachelor of Architecture, upot completing, either at Colambia University or else- 
where, not less than two years of serious study in the ordinary A.B. course. Students of the 
second category, having had no collegiate training, are admitted upon Passing examinations 
counting ten (or after 1910 twelve) “* units,” of which three must be in mathematies and one in 
freehand drawing, the other six being selected at will from the following subjects : mathematics, 
French, German, physics, chemistry, history, and English, The requirement thus technically 
expressed means nearly the equivalent of graduation from a first-rate non-classic high school 
at about eighteen years of age. The mathematics required for admission cover arithmetic, 
plane geometry, and algebra throngh the binomial theorem, series, and progressions. The English 
preparation required covers not only grammar and composition but acquaintance through 
certified reading with a selected list of the masterpieces of literature, These two items give an 
idea of the seape of the examinations, which are quite searching, and are conducted by « general 
inter-university board in June, in a large number of centres thronghout the Union, and by the 
University itself in September in New York only. The third group are admitted without exami- 
nation upon eertification of having beon for at least three years employed in architects’ offices or 
in independent practice, Mon of many years’ experience sometimes avail themselves of this 
opportunity to make wp for deficiencies in their earlier traming or to profit by the latest instrue- 
tion in architectural history or scientific construction, 

Students of all these categories, without exception, must furthermore give evidenoe by work 
submitted, or by # apecial test exumination, of a fair mastery of the elements of the Five Orders, 
shades and shadows and architectural rendering in Indian ink. Those who fail in this test, 
however, if otherwise prepared and admissible, are allowed to attend all class-roam courses andl 
are given a couple of months in which to make up the deficiency under this test before lieing 
allowed to join their class in the draughting-room. Columbia U niversity i# the only school which 
requires this preliminary test in draughtsmanship and the orders, and the Eroportion of those 
whe pass it aatifuetorily ia still anal, thengh yearly inereasing. But the results in the school 
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of its enforcement are most gratifying, for the time spent upon these purely preliminary subjects 
is greatly reduced, and the student started by so much the earlier on the exercise of his creative 
imagination in design. 

Students of the second category receive upon graduation « special diploma in the form of what 
is called the “ Professional Certificate,” but they receive no academic degre, and are not admitted 
to candidature for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Those of the third group are called non-matricu- 
lates, and receive no academic certificate, though their passing of teste m the various courses they 
pursue is recorded in the University registers. 

The curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Architecture comprises the following 
groups of studies; (a) Mathematics and Engineering, comprising Analytical Geometry, Plane 
Trigonometry, the Differential and Integral Caleulus, Mechanics, Graphical Staties, and Architec- 
tural Enginesring—a specialised course in strength of materials and the calenlations for masonry, 
enlumns, beams, and trussed constructions, arches and vanits, with specific problema to be 
worked out in full; (6) Architeetural History, including a three years’ course in the history of 
architecture and the history of ornament, with at least one year of readings in archwology and 
architectural history in French or German; (¢) Office-work and specifications, comprising 
parallel courses in the materials and forms of building and in specifications, and a certain 
amount of certified work in architects’ offices ; (d) Drawing and modelling, exercises occupying 
from six to ten hours per week through the entire period of study, in architectural draughting, 
modelling in plasticine, and free-hand drawing, from elementary cust-drawing to life-drawing 
from the nude, and including a considerable amount of traiming in architectural water-colours + 
(ec) Graphics, comprising advanced shades and shadows, perspective, descriptive geometry and 
stereotomy > and finally (/) Design, considered as the crowning feature of the course, the end 
and aim to which all other branches pursued are contributory. This course comprises lectures 
on the theory of planning, composition, colour, and decoration, and a graded series of problems 
beginning early in the first year of study and extending to the end of the eourse, enlminating 
in the graduoting thesis—the design of a building upon a programme selected by the student, 
upon which he prepares a fairly complete set of scale working drawings and specifications, with 
strain-sheets, caloulations, and structural details of a given part of the edifice. 

Many of the lecture-courses are accompanied by exereises In design or in individual research 
in the library, 80 that the student is constantly compelled to apply or to verify the theories set 
forth in the lecture-room, and to express himaelf both m wntmg and in ilrawings, lest the instruc- 
tion should degenerate into mere pedagogical allocutions, and study into a mere memorising of 
words. ‘This is particularly important in the historical studies, for the ancient monuments which 
are within sight or easy reach for every European student of architecture are mere names to the 
American until he has been compelled to study their plans and photographs and become acquainted 
with them otherwise than by mere deseription and a half-minute’s glimpse of aslide projected on 
the leeture-room sereen. Lantern illustration, under these conditions, must of course be made 
the most of, and the school collection of 9,000 slides is an invaluable adjunet to the 15,000 photo- 
eraphs anid the thousands of mounted prints of plans, sections, and details, m the school library, 

The methods followed in the teaching of design 1 will presently explain in some detail. But 
a word is first in order as to the curriculum for the Professional Certificate, In its general lines 
it follows that for the diploma ; but it substitutes for the course in mathematics and architec- 
tural engineering given to the diploma students a somewhat simplified course in the application 
of graphical methods and of the elementary mathematics to the design und calenlations of strue- 
tures and their members, making large use of the tables and formule published in the various 
engineering handbooks. In this course also the amount of historical studies required is some- 
what reduced, while the requirements in drawing and design are correspondingly increased. This 
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curriculum is therefore more exclusively professional than the other, but it is less extended, and 
both in the preparation required and in the studies preseribed partakes far less of the character 
of a liberal edueation. The graduate in this course, after the two or three years of office practice, 
which is recognised a8 an almost indispensable adjunct to and corollary of the University course, 
will find himself well equipped for general practice, but the University declines to recognise such 
& training as possessing sufficiently those clements of liberal eulture which the bachelor's degree 
and diploma conferred by a University onght to connote ; hence the substitution of the Profes- 
sional Certificate as a new form of academic recognition, giving full eredit for the three or four 
years of serious study which have led to it, but without the implications associated with a degree. 

If it be asked why the University should establish such « course instead of requiring an iden- 
tical preparation of all ita students and granting but one form of academic recognition, the answer 
is found in the attitude of Columbia University, as a servant of the public interest, seeking to meet 
every real educational need that manifests itself beyond and above those of the secondary eduea- 
tion, so far as its equipment and resources permit. And since the number of young men is large 
who cannot afford the time and expense of two veurs of collegiate study (ie. in the Baccalaureate 
eurriculnm) in addition to their professional course, but who are earnest and gifted aspirants 
for an architectural training such as no office or minor school can give, the University has created 
for them the special provision | have described. It is the same generous spirit of serviee to the 
largest number that has prompted it to openits lecture-rooms and drafting-roome to draftsamen 
anil practising urchitects who desire to enter as non-matriculates in the manner already deseribed. 

[may here observe that Columbia University, which is the only institution requiring « test 
in the Five Orders and in seiography and architectural “ rendering "' for admission, is also alone in 
requiring two years of collegiate study for admission to its course for the diploma, and alone in 
offering a special curriculum leading to a professional certificate. All the other important schools of 
architecture admit to the course for the degree upon the passing of examinations (mostly under the 
General College Entrance Doard) in subjects aggregating fifteen “ units,’ as against the ten now 
exacted (twelve after 1910) for admission to the Columbia course for the certificate. They all 
also admit “ special '’ or non-matriculate students. The curricula for the degree in architecture, 
in all the Universities and technical schools, resemble in general scope and outline that of Colum- 
hia University, though there is considerable variety in the time allotted to the several branches 
of instruction, in the emphasis laid upon one or another, in details of teaching and administra- 
tion, and in the insertion of extra-architectural studies in the professional curriculum: such, for 
example, as general history, political economy, and the natural sciences. These have been 
omitted from the Columbia curriculum, first, because a fair proportion of them muy be supposed to 
have been covered in the two yeurs of collegiate study pursued before entering the school of archi- 
tecture ; and, secondly, because it is believed that more is gained in the end by concentration 
upon architectural studies during the period of architectural study, than is lost lry the omission of 
these otherwise valuable subjects from the curriculum. Indeed, there are those who question 
whether, even if students could be induced to add one or two years to the period of professional 
study, it would be wise to devote any considerable portion of the added time to extra-professionul 
studies instead of a still more thorough and extended discipline in construction and design. This 
is, of course, quite open to controversy, and the University authorities, recognising that all de- 
sirable subjects cannot possibly be crowded into course averaging four years in duration, have 
simply made what seemed to them the wisest selection under the circumstances. 

After all, architecture is an art of design. All the science and mathematics and office prac- 
tice in the student's training are but 4 means to an end—and that end is the designing and erection 
of beautiful buildings. Architecture as a profession is the servant of the art of architecture, a 
means to the realising of esthetic ideals in building. Design is therefore the ultimate and con- 
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trolling atudy of the course of discipline offered by the school; but it is that which offers the 
greatest difficulties and opens the widest door for controversy. After many years of experiment, 
the system followed in the Colum!ia school has shaped itself in the followmg manner. 

The newly-entered student, already possessed of some slight acquaintance with the Orders 
and of the elements of drafting, is for three or four months subjected to a further drill in these 
subjects, in order to be able to express himself with some freedom in architectural form. The 
Orders are not treated as the sale language or the sole alphabet of the art, but simply as one form 
of architectural expression, and are carefully and thoroughly studied at the outset because there 
can be no free expression until one has mastered some one medium of expression. The remainder 
of the first year is then devoted to exercises in composing simple architectural structures with 
these elements: gateways, porches, vestibules, pavilions, and the like being the subjects assigned. 
The desiens, carefully rendered with all shadows cast in Indian ink, are handed in at given times, 
and eriticised and judged by some member of the school staff. 

Upon the com pletion of a sufficient number of these introductory exerciszes—sually at the 
opening of the second year—the student is admitted to the lowest grade in the regular school 
competitions in design. There are three of these grades—the elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced. In each of these gradea there are from five to seven or eight major problems given out 
during the academic year, and as many minor or sketch problema, the former requiring each from 
three to seven weeks for their completion ; the latter one day only. The programmes for these 
problems are prepared by a committee consisting of the six teachers and honorary professors of 
design, who administer the three ateliers or drafting-rooms maintained by the University. The 
programmes are given out on a day set in the calendar, and the designs must be handed in on 
another get day, OT they are not recerved at all. shortly after this they are hung in it stuta ble 
oxhibition hall, and judged by a jury consisting partly of members of the committee and partly of 
practising architects invited ad hoe. ‘The jury awards passes counting three * pointa," mentions 
counting four points, and special mentions to exceptionally meritorious designs, counting five 
points ; designs failing of a pass get no credit whatever. For the sketch problems only three or 
four passes, counting one point each, are usually allowed in any one judgment. A student is 
promoted from the elementary to the intermediate grade on acquiring nine points ; thence to the 
advanced grade on acquiring fifteen points ; and is permitted to begin his graduating thesis 
npon acquiring fifteen points in Advanced Design if a candidate for the decree, eighteen if a 
candidute for the certificate. The work on the thesis usually occupies two or three months. 

In style and scale as to drawing and presentation, the designs of the two higher grades some- 
what resemble those ordinarily seen at the Eeole des Beaux-Arts Exhibitions of current work, and 
are of fully equal average quahty. But the tendency is away from imitation of Parisian models : 
more attention ia paid to composition and proportion, less to mere draftsmanship; and the 
problems, while selected to give full scope to urtistic expression, are all more or less practical! 
and American in character. 

Ot the three drafting-rooms of the school, the largest 1s at the University itself; the other 
two are down-town, close to the offices of the architects who administer them, and who visit them 
three or four times a week for personal desk-to-desk eriticiam. By this system, borrowed in part 
from the French, and thus far adopted by Columbia alone, the teaching of design is divided among 
six architects, all in active practice, instead of being conducted by one or two men giving their 
whole time to the work and being thereby withdrawn largely or wholly from active practice, An 
element of friendly emulation, both between mstructors and between their students, is thus intro- 
duced into the work in design, which contributes much to the enthusiasm and spirit of that work. 
Moreover, the work asa whole is conducted with the combined wisdom of six men oLexperience 
and standing in the profession, and thus prevented from falling into the ruta which are apt to he 
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wor when but one mind for long years controls a department of study. The results so far—the 
system has been in operation five years—have been very gratifying. The improvement in the 
variety, imaginativeness, facility, and maturity of the designs produced and in the progress made 
by individual students has been very marked. Tho personal quality of the instructor has the 
fullest seope for influencing the pupil, and as far as seems practicable the advantages of the system 
of teaching by apprenticeship are combined with those of University administration and class- 
rool instruction. Design can, of course, no more bé taught in a classroom or by lectures than ean 
the writing of poetry or the acquisition of « pure and noble literary style. But the University ean 
teach certain laws and principles of design, as it can teach the laws of scientitic harmony, though 
it can never create composers of music. Tt can acquaint the student with the great masterpieces 
of his art, and surround him with an atmosphere which will at loast assist him in the training of 
his taste. It can give him problems of design to solve which will stimulate his imagination and 
tax his invention, and provide him with masters whose criticisms and suggestions will aid him in 
learning how to attack and how to solve a problem ; but the results must depend on the student 
himself. The Columbia system is directed towards providing first that foundation of knowledge and 
science on which good architecture must always rest; and, secondly, that environment of oppor- 
tunity and stimulation which shall make it possible for the student to realise the best and highest 
in him, and to develop those powers and faculties whose exercise is essential to suceess in design. 

In the school of architecture of Harvard University there is but one general university 
ateher, but the giving out of problems in design and the criticism of the work are succesively 
assigned to different architects in active practice. Thus variety of ideas and personality in the 
instruction are ensured, though the element of continuity is somewhat sacrificed, and there is 
no opportunity for the development of that emulation which results from the mamtenance of 
three distinct ateliers as at Columbia, At the other schools the design is under a single professor 
with one or more assistants. At most of the other schools, moreover, the course is fixed at four 
years ; while at Colambia it is of indeterminate duration, the student graduating when he has 
acquired the preseribed “ points,” so that the ambitious and highly capable man is not held back 
to the pace of the average, nor the faithful but slow plodder made to feel disgrace at not com- 
pleting bis programme of work within a rigidly-fixed limit. 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper, already longer than I had anticipated would 
be necessary, to set forth in detail the methods employed, at Columbia and elsewhere, in the 
teaching of the various subjects | have mentioned, or to describe the material equipment of these 
schools. I can only make one or two very brief explanations with regard to the school which 
lL have the honour to direct, I have referred to the course in specifications and materials and 
methods of construction. This course comprises two sul-courges of lectures illustrated by lantern 
slides, by models and samples, and by a remarkable series of large diagrams of modern American 
construction constantly revised to date. It is accompanied by fortmghtly exercises in struc- 
tural desion occupying the entire day, and is supplemented by the requirement that not less 
than one month of each long summer vacation be spent in an architect’s office. This seems a 
very small requirement, but it is surprising how much the student pieks up of practical know- 
ledge in the three summer vacations of his course, and how valuable this proves in conjunction 
with the two courses of lectures I have mentioned. Moreover, he cannot graduate until he has 
given proof of real proficiency in this field by the thoroughness and completeness of the drawings 
and specilications of his graduating thesis. 

Usually, on graduation, the student doos one of these two things : he goes to Paris or Rome 
for @ year or two, or even more, of study of design under foreign masters or of travel among the 
monuments, before entering the mill of office work ; or he goes directly into an architeot’s office 
at a fair compensation to spend a few years under its discipline in acquiring that experience which 
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alone can assure him suceess in the independent practice of his profession. The University 
expreasly disclaims to produce trained architects in four years of study. Its graduates on 
leaving the academic halls stand in precisely the same relation to the profession as the young 
medical graduate or the graduate in law. Each of these has received his academic traning, his 
équipment of knowledge of theories, of principles, and bis first beginnings of their application : 
each coes 1o the hospital, to the eminent practitioner's office, to the grid of law-chambers under 
others, for years before he ventures on independent practice. $0 is it with our architectural 
graduates, who ure, be it said in passing, almost always persone grate, even gratissimar, in the 
offices of their elders. 

With regard to the tide Paris-wards of our architectural graduates, my opinions are already 
on record in both American and English professional periodicals. The brilliant reputation of 
the Paris school, the fifty years’ tradition of its advantages for American students ever since 
the days of Hunt and Richardson, the influence of the Beaux-Arts Society and its competitions, 
and the glamour of the affixed title of Diplimé de I'Keole deg Beawr- Arts, all tend to draw Paria- 
wards the young American graduate who desires to visit the Old World or to acquire further 
discipline in design. But the Columbia University School seeks to diseountenance the waste 
of time and duplication of work already done, involved in aequiring the Paris Ecole diplime. 
We have sought to persuade our young men that the best that Paris can offer can be acquired 
by the graduate of an American school mm a year or eighteen months, and without entering the 
Ecole itself: and that one year in Paris and one year of travel, half on classic soil and half in 
England and Germany—two years in all—are of more real educative value than three years 
spent in acquiring the French diplome. Our own American schools are now offering post- 
graduate coursés in design which are eredited in part towards the higher degrees of M.A. and 
FPh.D., and several of them offer travelling scholarships for graduates, with or withont con- 
ditions as to where the foreign study or travel shall be. Thus the young graduate has before 
him abundant opportunities for prolonging his studies and for the practice of inventive design 
without resorting to the aleliers of the Paris sehool. But the tide is too strong to be stemmed 
at once, and too many of our graduates still imagine thetr future prestige assured if they can 
only décrocher le diplome, as they sometimes phrase it. Yet the signs are growing of the convie- 
tion that the great Heole des Beaux-Arts is not after all the only gateway of artistic and profes- 
sional salvation, and in time we may hope to see the Paris sojourn reduced to its proper seale 
in the student's perspective and given its real and true function and dimensions. 

[ cannot close without a word as to the work of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architests of 
America. It numbers now some two or three hundred members, scattered through the Union, 
and including some of the most distinguished of our younger and middle-aged architects. Its 
very active committee on education issues each year, according to a carefully prepared calendar, 
two classes of problems, each comprising seven or eight major problems and as many eaquisse- 
esquisses or one-day sketches. The printed programmes for these are given out on a set day at 
is dozen or more centres in different cities, under a representative, In each place, of the society, 
who gathers the sketches (the competitors retaining tracings of them) and sends them to the 
New York office. Anybody may compete ; the majority of those availing themselves of the 
privilege being young draftsmen im the offices, who work upon the designs at night, in ateliers 
conducted by themselves under the direction of a putron or critic belonging to the Society. 
A select jury judges cach set of designs, awarding medals and graded mentions, and the highest 
premiated designs are published in one or more periodicals. 

A course of traiming in those competitions is not, of course, the equivalent of an architectural 
education, but it is of undoubtedly great value to those who pursue it. The exact extent of the 
benefit to be gained from so doing depends on the student himself ; much also on the character 
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of the problems and on the attitude of the juries. It is not surprising that French ideas prevail 
in both these points, and that the tendeney has heen to encourage the competitor to study 
modern Freneh work and Eeole drawings in preference to more classic models, and to foster a 
certain virtuosity of draftsmanship at the expense of the more careful study of proportion and 
composition, Yet the judgments are more catholic than those at the Paris sehool - originality 
of conception when sound and well-earried-out is frequently rewardeil ; and oftentimes the 
student, realising in the end that further progress requires a broader foundation of knowledge 
and intellectual diseipline, finally enters one of the great schools of architecture to obtain what 
the “ Beaux-Arts concours " ean never, unaided, give him. 

I have thus sketched, in a very cummary and I fear incomplete way, the history and 
methods of architectural traming in America. I am well aware that such a sketch as T have 
male raises more questions than could be answered in several hours. Indeed, many of the 
questions it raises have not yet been answered, either in America or anywhere else. We are 
fully aware of many of the deficiencies of our own system ; we are at work on many problems 
still unsolved, How far, for instance, should the training in design be disciplinary, how far 
practical? To what extent should originality be encouraged, and to what extent subordinated 
to a rigid training im proportion and composition, using the more familiar and ostablished 
forms of architecture as the alphabet ? What is the best means of training the taste? What 
is tho real value of lecture courses on the theory of planning, composition, decoration, pro- 
portion? Should the purely intellectual and cultural discipline of the present schedule 
be enlarged, to givy broader foundutions, or reduced, to allow of more practical and intensive 
teaching ? How much engineering ought 4 young practitioner to have mastered before leaving 
the school? On all these and other questions widely divergent opinions exist in the profession 
itself as well as among University educators, and there is constant pressure from opposing 
forees.. Our present methods in America are the resultants of these forees : they appear to us 
the best compromises, on the whole, that we can make. Vortunately we are not, either in the 
Universities or in the technical colleges, bound by rigid traditions, Our systems have changed 
greatly in twenty years ; our hope ia that they may always remain sufficiently flexible to respond 
to changing ¢onditions and new requirements. Only thus can architectural training be made 
to build up o living art. 


AppENDuM.—To my great regret I find that the papers and examples of students’ work I had 
left in New York to be forwardod to me in London have not arrived, and [ must depend upon 
ny themory fur such statistics as J shall venture to give you, under all reservations as to their 
accuraoy. ‘There are, as nearly as | can gather, fifteen schools of architecture in the United States 
which offer a fall curriculum leading to u degree and diploma of Baccalaureate grade. Those, 
with the approximate registration of such of them as I have been best acquainted with, are ag 
follows : 

Bivibeite 1 Biide, 


Mags, Inatitute of Technology . 120-140) Washington University, St. Louis, = — 
Cornel] University . . : . BO LOO University of Ualifornin . ‘ E — 
Illinois State University te = Armour and Art Tnustitute at 
Columbia University ~ *° eae Chicago, affiliated with the 
University of Pennsylvanin . . 150 Chicago University . .  , — 
= Soeatr Universiiy . . . = University of North Carolina. — 
rvard University . . . 100-190 Alabama Technieal Inutitute, - 
i Washington Wniversity Tulane University, New Orloana = 
(Washington, D.C.) 2, — Michigan University .  , — 


In addition to these, the Cooper Institute at New York provides a five yontst aonmieut éverine 
study, leading to a diploma, but this is hardly a real sehool of architecture, its emphasis being 
laid upon the practical and trades side rather than the artistic side of architecture. Its graduates 
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make fairly good draftsmen and superintendents, but I have rarely or never heard of their reaching 
the higher walks of the profession, 

L should like also to add a word as to the influence of the schools upon the art of architecture 
in the United States, endeavouring in this to detach myself as far a8 poasible from the point of 
view merely of the director of one of these schools. I think the verdiet of history will be that 
this influence has been salutary, making for a broader culture and for higher stundards in the 
profession, and that the notable progress of American architeeture m the last thirty years has been 
very largely due to the development of the schools in whieh our men have been tramed. By far 
the greater proportion of the notably successful practitioners of, say, fifty-five years and under in 
age now in the ranks are school men, and the proportion is increasing, ‘The great defect, if any, 
in our system at present is its too great dependence upon Paris ideas, ideals, and men ; and the 
consequent lack of originality, of initiative, of freedom in matters of style. Yet this fault is 
gradually being amended, and, after all, it hos seldom reached the point of slavish imitation of 
French work exeept in the hands of young and inexperienced men : on the whole, American work 
is widely different from French work. But I hope to see, m the next few years, a greater Inde- 
pendence in the work of our school graduates and in the work of the schools themselves : above 
all, I hope to see a greater regard for materials and their several capacities for expression ; for the 
United States are especially rich in superb building materials which lend themselves atlimnira bly 
to distinctive modes of design and special details. J also hope to witness in the near future, along- 
side of the architectural training, a great advance in the resources for traming decorative sculptors 
and painters, and an merease in the opportunities for employmg them. Much otherwise very 
excellent monumental architecture in America suffers from inadequate enhancement and 
vitalising by monumentally decorative sculpture and decorative painting, and 1 hope the 
importance of this will be more and more appreciated and dwelt upon in all our schools of art, 
including those of architecture. 


DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR HAMLIN’S PAPER. 
Mr. Eaxusr Greornaz, President, in the Chair, 


Prornsson HAMLIN, before reading his Paper, pleasure, the intensity of which | am not able ade- 


nidressed the meoting as follows: Mr, President 
and Gentlamen, [ should like to say a word per- 
sanally and familiarly to express the delight it 
eives me to appear before you, and the honour that 
1 feel has been conferred wpon me by the invita- 
tion to read this Paper. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects is well and widely kmown in 
the United States, and held in the highest 
honour and esteem; and what bas been » very 

eotiliar pleasure to me, ond I treat will continue 
bs a great pleasure in its further development, 
is the fact that I am now becoming acquainted with 
many whose names have long been familiar to 
me and to many of my oollenguss in the pro- 
feasion in the United States, by reason of their 
admirable work and their many contributions to the 
history, to the theory, and to the general knowledge 
of architecture, These have largely been names 
to me in the past; now they are becoming living 
entities, and many of thom already personal friends. 
Tt ia therefore pot only a great honour that | 
fowl in coming here, but it is an extreme personal 


quately to express, 


_ My, T. G. JACKSON, B.A,, rising at the Presi- 
dent's cali after the reading of the Paper, said he had 
listened with very gront pleasure to the extremely 
clear and complete account Professor Hamlin had 
given of architectural training in his country, The 
system, he understood, contemplated three olasseg 
of studenta,. The first, which he would call 
Class A, had to go through a course which led to 
a diploma in architecture; it embraced a two 
years’ course in general subjects unconnected with 
architecture, such as wre required for a degree in 
Arts. The second—Class B—was a ours landtis 
to a certificate, but with no degree, confined to 
architecture only: and more stress wag laid on 
architecture in this than in the former class, The 
third — Class C—was general teaching for men 
already at work in architecture but wanting to 
improve themselves in their profeasion, who got no 
certificate at all. Tt meverd to him that Class A 
was based on o confusion of ideas, Genaral 
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culture, a liberal edueation, was one thing, but 
architectural training was another. That a man 
should graduate in Arta in the usual way and 
afterwards proceed to the study of architecture was 
intelligible enough: rt happened often with good 
men who had been to Universities and after- 
wards entered an architect's office and studied 
architecture with very great advantage. But to 
treat study which qnalified for a degree in Arts 
as part of an architectural ewrriculam seemed to 
him «a gort of intellectual muddle which mixed 
up two different subjects entirely; and he could 
not belp thinking that it was inspired, if he might 
suggest such o thing, by a motive of which they 
had had instances in this couniry—irying to give 
a sort of adventitions respectability and dignity te 
the profession of architect by the possession of an 
architectural diploma, which in his opinion was an 
entirely fictitious distinction. Coming to the 
second clasa, atrictly architectural teaching woe 
more thorough than in Olaes A. It was more 
ven mst, Rhee er ec than the othor—it wae jess 
extended, both in the preparation required and the 
ajudies prescribed, and partook lesa of the character 
of a liberal education. More time was given in this 
claaa to actual architectural teaching than in the 
first. Tho last clase of all wae confined to the 
simple practice of architecture by men who already 
knew something of it. This, he should imagine, 
waa an extremely useful elass—perbaps the most 
nseful of nll three. He wns the last person in the 
world to decry general culture. He would havea 
man na well cultivated and as well educated as he 
could possibly be; for the sake of the individnal 
man, the more he knows, the more he is cultivated, 
the greater is his intellectual pleasure and the greater 
his usefulness to mankind: for the man, no doubt, 
general culture is a thing to bedesired. But genern! 
culture would never make a manan artist, Look- 
ing at history and the caroers of Bee. artists, 
painters, and seulptors, it would be found that in 
most eases they had risen from the ranks. It waa 
much the same with great architects. In classical 
times many of the great architects were slaves— 
though slaves were sometimes educated as well aa 
their masters. Great philosophers had been slaves. 
The masterpieces of medimval art, he imagined, 
were all built by men whom they shonld call 
illiterate. In saying this he did not mean in the 
least to decry the advantages of culture. All he 
tieant to say was that the influence of culture 
upon art in the individual artist waz indirect, not 
direct. Hedid not think by attaching any echeme 
of general culture as of necessity to the training 
of an architect they were doing any good at all, 
and for that reason be could not help thinking 
that there would be quite as much hope, if not 
more—he rather gathered from something the 
lecturer had anid that this was so—that from the 
two University classes which carried no Univer- 
sity decoration one might look perhaps for better 
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architects than would be produced by the first 
class which carried with it a grester distinc- 
tion, Might he say, too, that he thought there 
waa too much stress Inid on more technicalities 
and searcely enough on design. That moathe- 
matics might be useful to an architect in cer- 
tain conditions he could qnite understand ; but, 
if he might speak for himself, ho confessed with 
shame that his mathematics did not go much 
beyond the first four rules, and though sometimes 
be might venture into a higher rule, he did it with 
difidence. Nevertheless, those rules were enough 
to enable one to know the weight one had to carry, 
and the strength one had to provide for, and then 
there wore a few humane people who were con- 
Hiderate énouch to provide tables for imnoramuses 
like himself, and these he alwava found sufficient 
for the purpose, Hence, though he did not want 
to deery mathematics, ha thought it wne not neces- 
sary to lay so much stress upon it as waa done in 
this curriculum, There were so many things now 
that an architect bad to learn that it was impos- 
sible for to Leeome expert in all; and he 
thought any architect who wos wise, when con- 
aidering the ae and ventilation of a bnilding, 
for instance, would send for an engineer to nid 
him in writing the specification. The same with 
all electrical matters, and with any exceptionally 
diffienlt problems of drainage, he thought that 
an architect who was wise would feel that the 
time had come when these matters were too intri- 
cate and complicated, and eo much beyond what 
was actually architecture, that if he did it entirely 
himeelf he would probably do it very badly, and 
it was much better to take advice from those 
who had made it a study: therefore the architect's 
studies in those directions need not go so absolutel 
into details and porticnlars as was contemplated 
in some of these curricula. There was one thing 
on which they all felt with Professor Hamlin, the 
difficult position of students of architecture who 
hod no old buildings in theirowncountry. It had 
often scemed to him that in that Very fact, in the 
inexorable conditions of space and time and cir- 
cumstances, there was a suggestion that one had 
always hoped that American architects would take 
advantage of. He could not help thinking that, 
although they know very well that all styles must 
be developed from preceding styles—old arehitee- 
ture—that no art over came into being of itself 
fully equipped—still the exnmples of the Old 
World had been so long studied in America, and 
had produced so many good architects of originality 
who had done interesting work—and they might 
expect from their successors work of the same kind 
—it bad often occurred to him that the timo had 
come for Americans to shut the book of old 
European architecture and to follow thair own 
career, developing the good work whieh had already 
been done by their own sona in their own country, 
and not to look everlastingly across the ocean for 
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examples in the old country. Perhapa they might 
hear ae thing of that red Professor Hamlin. 
Peoresson REGINALD BLOMFIBLD, A.B.A., 
said that, before offering any remarks on T'rofessor 
Hamlin’s Fapor, he should like to say how glad 
ey were to have Mr, Jackson of tha moeting 
that evening. Mr. Jackson had not always sean 
eye to eyo with tho Institute on matters of genernl 
liey, ‘bat with regard to matters of education he 
hand always been with them an enthusiastic arl¥o- 
cate of it, and had givon @ grest deal of time and 
trouble to it. Is waa a proof of the importance 
of this subject that a man of Mr. Jackson's 
distinction should come among them nnd give his 
views on the question. He (the aponker) waa mot 
in agreement with all Mr. Jackson's views. He 
iid not think that historically he was quite correct 
in what he bad told thom on this matter of 
eneral culture, because only last Christinas they 
ind it on the anthority of the Architectoral 
Association play that Totinus was a tremendous 
follow! Coming later down the ages, the archi- 
tocta of the Rennissance were mon of reasonable 
culiure, and some of the most characteristic among 
thom were highly educated men. Professor Ham- 
lin's alexyoont address wie o most admirable expost- 
tion of, ha supposed, the latest light on the edvention 
of the young architect of America, He might have 
had something to any upon it, but unfortunately 
he had Jost his notes, and must limit his remarks 
io three points that occurred to him. The first 
was oh the general question which ot Jackson wee 
touched upon in a vary interesting anda very sound 
a namely, ihe distinetion between technical 
‘natruction and education. It was evident that in 
Amerion they believed in architecture, that is to say 
in technical subjects, 18 what ['rofessor Hamlin 
culled w matter of liberal culture. We had come 
really to this point in the matior—there were two 
waya of booking ot ¢ tiara ; it was in ea a 
| i! , orto pile up in the n fh 
rela ripena | ge ldi-fashioned edu- 


certain quantity of Kno iw object of education 


aera that the i ie eer unde 
from. youth upwarda, ond betore entering pe 

special study, was to trnin the mind. We had a 
to consider was this architecture, this technical 
study, as good a method of tramin the mind ns 
the ‘older and more accredited subjects? Here, 
again, the mlvocates of the older m of educa- 
Hon ssid unhesitatingly that it was not. It was 
on this ground that they did not wish that it should 
be introduced into the curricula of our Universities. 
The noxt thing would bo we should bave it in our 
public schoole—we should have boys dropping their 
education at fourteen. At any rate it seemed to 
him, and to much older and wiser men than himself, 
that architeclure a4 4 medium of education wan 


‘with rogard to the architect himself. ‘These young 
men ouglit to come into ap architect's office, and per- 
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sonally he should prefer to have in his office a young 
man who hod gone through the best education he 
could in general aubjecta, rather than have s young 
man who had bad a very partial edocation and had 
then ovorlaid it by an imperfect technical educa- 
tion—thnt is to say, one would prefor to impart euch 
technical ingtraction as one could to a well-trained 
mind rither than to an ill-trained mind, Thera 
were two other points he should Hike to eall atten- 
tion to. In the system of training as it was bandled 
in Amerien, and ag it had been deseribed to tham 
in Professor Hoamlin's address, they did not appear 
to lay stress on draughiamanship—and he waa very 
much surprised that that was so, knowing how 
magnificent some of the American draughtsman- 
abip was. Ho supposed it wns there implicitly, 
but he did not fine any great stress laid upon it in 
Profeasor Hamlin’s address. The Américan system 
in the main—though he was glad to loarn from 
Professor Hamlin that it had been modified in a 
mote practical direction—followed the Beaux-Arts 
curriculum ; it followed the lines laid down by that 
prineo of professors, Blondel, who 150 years ago bad 
perfected and originated s course of instruction in 
which all these studies wore clearly detailed. Ho 
fancied if they looked at Mondel's syllabus thay 
would find that it was on all fours with Professor 
Hamlin’s own. Yet in Blondel’s time draughts- 
manship was made to a large extent the basis of 
their training. He wae nfrsid that in Englund, 
owing to « misunderstanding, they were losing 
aight of that. Some years ago a great effort had 
been made to reorgamee urchitectural training in 
this country, and so much stress had been laid on 
technical matters of construction that they had 
rather overlooked the importance of draughtaman- 
ship. He felt himself thatin architectural training 
this dratightemanship was of very great importance, 
und that they ought to pay more attention to it im 
thia country. There was another point as regards 
edneation which hardly applied to America, because 
Professor Hamlin had told thom distinctly that 
apprenticeship had never really taken root in 
America, and therefore the shoe did not pinch them; 
but it was beginning to pinch them in England 
rather badly,—agnin, be ¢ mph owing to w mis- 
undersinnding of their ¢fforta at «lucational reform. 
2 aes ge ere training in an architect's 
office—had begun to go outof fashion altogether, 
They had se when they were at work on this 
scheme of odoeation, that they should put their 
boys and their young men through their facings 
in a school—that there they should learn at an 

rato the drudgery of the preliminary technique, an 

then come fairly trained into an architect's office, 
when they might be better qualified to learn than 
if they canio perfectly crude Fri the school or the 
University. He regretted to eny that that iden had 
not been followed out loyally, but had bean a good 
doal wrested from its original intention; and ap- 
prenticeship, so far as he could observe, and so for 
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a4 othor more experianced men could csruerbin 
seamed to be going out of fashion in this coun 
Anil he thought it was o great Semen that it should 
gooutof fashion. Hentwohod Im porkance bo 
preliminary training at achoala, b Seats ae 
ancrifice that than give u ap Sepren 
vether. They must reeall what | seg ie ed (Dea ais 
2 thrust at the professors) after Blondel s 
gnificont course. ‘They had firm Lonte Seize, 
sis pire, then French Gothio, then Viollet-le- 
Due, and then the elussie of Napoleon the — 
ee > had got to about the bottom when _ 
that phase of Gothic on the one hand 
Classic on the other, and he trusted it would not 
be a procedent for what would happen in our own 
y. He did not believe it wo He belioved 
we bad much more individuality in thia country, 
and be believed thatapprenticeship in an architect's 
office would develop that individuality, He did 
not believe we abould over build up the magnificent 
tradition that the French had established, and, very 
desirable though that was, it waa wiser to ‘have 
regard to the traditions of our own country and 
our Own race 
Mu. JOHN W. ar ee |) anid it Scien 
aaieyfogy iviloge ver 7 pres t personal plea- 
mre to. propo m voto of t to Professor 
or hie more than excellent address. It 
aj one of the most interesting, most thoroughly 
worked out, and a cenesiteate presented Papers 
he had ever had the gomd fortune to listen to in 
that room. He should like to go through o creat 
many points which the Professor had mentioned, 
but at that late hour he was afraid even to open 
upon it. Paper was as full of meat ag on 
egg. lint there wae one point he would venture to 
try and answer—viz. the question whether the 
sconietat of acy: selitiol ok caccktiobinte Wave’ 40 
help or to hinder the rational and free development 
ul the art, That question must bo answered, 
hecause if they loft it in doubt, and still more if 
they allowed it to be answered in the 1 ive, it 
would cut from under their feet the whole induce- 
ment which inspired their efforts for education. 
A school of some sort or another was a necessity 
for the growth of architecturo. All their art 
was founded on tradition, and from that tradition 
they could not getaway. The difference between a 
nation without n achoo and u nation with a schoo! 
was that one had learnt ite tradition easily by 
corti geaeNarepuey woe ee pee 
ter oxporionce, and the ot 
ft out for itself and had learnt ita tradition im- 
perfectly, But tradition there must be, and the 
simplest way of and un aren Was Me 
theans of « school, 
date—1866 he thought it ete yet pc ok haa how 
short a history theirs was of education in Amoarita. 
Tho Professor's remark reminded him of the charm- 
Yvette Guilbert, who was eross-questioned the 
ver day by a reporter whon ehe was leaving New 
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York. She made somo strictures u upon certain 
points of New York life of which did not 
approve, and tho reporter anid, “ [omembor, 
midam, we aro but m haya one to which that 
delightful person replied, “The youthfulness of the 
American nation ia one of ite oldest traditions { " 
When the Professor spoke of 1466 as sach a recent 
date, he asked himself what wae tho dete of our 
own education here; how fur back did we go for any 
systematic attempt at teaching architecture?’ Wo 
in the Institute ot any rate were only in the middle 
of our offorta to groatly improve, reorganiae, and co- 
ordinate the edueation of our architects throughout 
the country, Hoe had said education—he would 
fer to substiinto the word “ training,” because 
he thoaght with Mr. Jackson that the has tem st 
confuse education with tho two 
the architect. But wo had set up area our Don 
Charter « Central Board, and he hoped on thas 
Board we should find the greatest and boet men in 
the country who would take over the whole question 
and direct it and guide it a far aa they couki. 
Praornsson ©. HW. RETLLY, M.A.Cantab. (7), 
in seconding the vote of thanks, said ho was a 
wholo-hearled admirer of the great American 
schools, evon to the oxtent of apie them tho 
flattery ‘of imitation at Liverpool, where architee- 
tural courses were designed very much on tho lines 
that Professor Hamlin had described. Liverpool 
Iniversity had ite B.Arch. dogres, and its diploma 
for professional studenta, but in the courses for 
both of these—and hero it differed from the Amari- 
can practice—it included LY apts of not lew than 
two years of office work, EF particularly glad 
to have this opportunity of thanking ‘Profeesor 
Hamlin, because he had appoat ibaa eaaure 
of visiting hia school of the 0 ‘anbia Un versity, 
and the other great schools of America, and he 
had come back more impressed than ever with tho 
magnitude of the work they wero doing. The 
American journals and reproductiona of Arerican 
work here testified to the oe improvement that 
bad taken place in the last decade, an improvement 
it seemed to him chisily in two. directions——viz. in 
the great monumental character that Pout their 
architecture, and in the refinement of detail it pos- 
sessed, Although America had always had ae Healy 
vtec sac eget er a“ {ties loading 
he profesaion, those architects, so far as he could 
pier table ahort visit, wer in such vast 
pructices, with such large office staffs at their com- 
mand, that it waa impossible for them to give that 








individual attention that they in En were 
en wes ak Bee | the eon- 
juence was that thia re-rofinement, this niral 


‘of scholarahi eacuee parent in the 
btildings of t Sig 


modern ne and must 
be duo in o lar p InGasure cman cdg and he 
thought that this training of the assistants was, in 


its turn, duo to the growth during the last ten oF 
twelve years of these large schools of onsite 
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with their very complete and olaborate equipment. 
Turning to the schcols themsclyes, the first dif- 
ference to be noticed waz in the length and the 
thoronghness of the trnining provided. Four years 
appeared to be a minimum length of course. As 
an example of the eagerness of the students he might 
mention that at Cornell, on returning there st 
10 o'clock at night, be found the studenta at work 
in the draughting-rooms—some thirty or more of 
them—making 4 jovial scene of song, but with » 
preat dealof work bemg done; and he was told that 
the same students returned to lecture at 7 o'clock 
the next morning. After that he was glad to lw told 
that the Architectural Collage beat all the others 
at games. Ii was obvious then that there was o 
tf deal of vigour in their pursuits. Further, 
although their studies continued four or five years, 
all thia time they were carrying out # series of 
desions of incressing mocnitude, Thore was one 
on the wall which he managed to bring away from 
Ponnsylvania University; 1t wes a design set by 
the Benusx-Arts Society, and was being worked at 
in the various schools he went to, He saw two or 
three hundred euch desions for a Naval Pantheon. 
This one showed the way the imagination waa 
trained and the style of dranghtamanship thal wae 
expectod. It was fourth vear's work, and one 
month was allowed for it. He thought there were 
few of them in England who would like to turn 
out such a design as that shown in one month's 
work. That particular set was done by an English- 
man trained at the Pennsylvania School. But it 
was not, he thought, the length of the term or the 
enthusiasm of the students that had caused this 
creat revival—as Professor Hamlin called it—of 
American architecture. It waa becanse they had 
apparently in all their schools a perfectly definite 
faith, So far as he could make out, they davoted 
themselves to teaching monumental srchitecture 
based on great classic traditions, and did not worry 
in their designs with any of the immature styles— 
Tudor, Elizabethan, Jacobean—but went straight 
to the fountaim-head. Their reading and study 
followed the wholo course of history, but their de- 
sign was of this definite type; hence, they reached as 
fucility and quickness of design which the majority 
of our students lacked, and they could tackle great 
blems with « power which it took many years in 
Enetand, and big competitions for action) buildings, 
to give to the English architect. That was the great 
outstanding feature of American traini er ret 
before their students the opportunity of doing 
monumental architecture. That, be thought, was a 
much finer ideal than giving them the xetual prob 
lems they might boave to carry out in the first six 
montha of their architectural career, It was more 
important, he thought, to awaken the imagination 
of the student than to equip him with all the know- 
igo necessary for the execution of a week-end 
cottage or a small farmhouse. It waa due to this 
fine training in design that creat monumental 
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architecture was being built up in America, archi- 
tecture which, he thonvht, they would soon come to 
realise as the great American style which had been 
mentioned this evening. 

Mun. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F*] said 
he should hke to say a fow words on one or two 
points that he felt strongly upon during the reading 
of the Paper. Tho first was o reference to that old 
colonial atyle of timber building, and the Professor's 
reference afterwards to the hope that the influence 
of material would be more felt presently, That 
was & beautiful instance of the intlnence of the 
material, Lf they looked at the old colonial work, 
they would see the classic style transformed by 
the influence of timber—the colonnades with the 
infinenes of the classic style about them, but the 
oA phe totally changed in consequence of the 
working in a different material. Tho second point 
be wished to mention was that he had felt for a 
long time that there was far too much in Amori- 
can architecture of tha Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
he was very glad to hear that Professor Hamlin 
reat, there was going to bea reaction against 
it. He had been in the habit for many years of 
going over to the Paris Salon every year, where 
he sew a number of very fine monumental designs, 
which were all very good; but it always soomed 
to him that he saw the same every year—they got 
i school, but they got no individuality, With 
regard to what Mr, Jackson said about the advan- 
tage of going to specialists, he (Mr. Statham) 
was one of those with no mathomatics, and ho 
regretted the want of them every day; but 
though the detaila of electricity and drainage 
became too complicated for one man to know them 
all, and, aa Mr. Jackson said, ono had to fo to o 
specialist, he thought one should know enough 
about the principles of them all to know whether the 
principle one had got was the right onoor not. There 
was a case a little while ago of an architect who 
knew nothing of » cerinin special construction 
folng to a specialist, and that man made a blunder 
and the building came down. That architect, he 
thought, St to bave known whether the principle 
given him by the specialist waa right or wrong. 
His strong feeling was that they should know all 
the principles, if they did not know the details. 

Proresson F.M. SIMPSON [¥".] said he should 
not like Professor Hamlin to leave the room belioving 
that they all agreed with what Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Blomfield had said about general ouliure and 
general edueation. That was tho one portion of 
the curriculum at Columbin University which to 
his mind was of the greatest value: it was in that 
one particular essential that it differed from the 
other Universities in Americn: and he thought 
Columbia had shown ite good sense and its wisdom 
in taking the lead and in ingisting that all students 
who Were going to take ite degree should in the 
first place go through a two-year course of genaral 
edieation ; and, Moreover, in requiring atudents to 
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ee the entrance examination before commencing 
the certificate course. He must confess that he 
was unable quite to follow Mr. Blomfield when he 
said he would prefer to have a man in hia office 
who was not purtially trained. Surely he did not 
mean that it was absolutely necessary to take one’s 
degree, to go through a full three years? A man 
who had gone through this two years’ preliminary 
COUTEE In one sense perhaps was partial] rained, 
but be was certainly very much better trained than 
aman who had not gone through that preliminary 
course at all. America was a country whora, 
possibly more than in any other country of the 
world except Germany, education was thoroughly 
understood, and in America they had worked out, 
and, in his opinion, worked out in a most admir- 
able manner, their scheme of education: and in 
hearing Professor Hamline Paper he waa «tite 
willing to confess that he followed und agreed with 
every single point he brought forward in the curri- 
culum aa being absolutely necessary for an archi- 
tectural student. He hoped that befora long they 
in England would see students taking not a two 
years but a four years’ technica! training before 
they went into offices. He did not in any way say 
that # training in offices wns not necessity, 
hecause of course it was; but he considered tha 
two years’ course of preliminary architectural 
training at present recommended altogether too 
short. He had very much pleasure in supporting 
the vote of thanks to Professor Hamlin. 
Prorksson HAMLIN : At this late hour] should 
be bold indeed if I were to undertake to answer all 
the points that have been raised. The discussion 
has interested mo profoundly, because the wer 
pate that have been brought up and emphusiged 
ry ond and another speaker have been discussed in 
the United States ever since 1583, On this great 
question of general culture and professional edoca- 
tion and the relations that they bear to each other, 
the only thing I would like to say with regard to the 
interesting remarks made by Mr. Jackson (whom it 
has boon a great privilege to listen to, whoge name I 
have known for so many years and whom now it is 
ai groat pleasure to see personally) is this; I do 
not think that at Columbia the problems of general 
culture and professional education have been con- 
fused or muddled, because the two years of liberal 
eineation are required aa a pre-requisite before 
bevinning the poddeasintial education. Thus their 
functions are kept distinct. A liberal education is 
recognized as the training of the mind to qualify 
the student to undertake to tackle and handle the 
problems which will come in his professional edu- 
cation; and ps a niatter of experience we have 
found, both in the sehvol and. in the offices of 
architects, that the best men, the broadest mon, 
the men who grow, the men who develop, the men 
who beeome something not perhaps in the first six 
months but in the first six years, are the men who 
have hod these two years or, os probably the 
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majority of them have had, four years of liberal 
training in college before they entered upon the 
architectural profession. In the second place may 
I just gay this; that these two years of preliminary 
training before beginning the architectural profes- 
gion, a8 I have distinetly said, are not required of 
every nan who receives a University recognition, 
but only of those who receive that time-honoured 
degrea of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture. Columbia University makes a distinct 
requirement that all those who receive the B.A, or 
the Bachelor of Architecture shall have had at least 
two years liberal education preceding their profes- 
sional education, if the have ad the latter ; and they 
require that only of those who are aspiring to the 
University degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Architecture ; and in order that they may recognise 
the students who, without that preliminary broader 
(lisctplinary training of two or more vears cf oulle- 
gate study to acquira the Baccalaureate degree, 
egire to take up a professional course, they have 
established a certificate of architeeture; and that 
—if | may make one slight correction or disclaimer 
of Mr, Jackson's romarks—thal has a University 
recognition. The certificated men to whom ho has 
awarded, and justly awarded, such admiration and 
auch praise, who sre among our very creditable and 
honoured students, receive a distinet University 
Saat Sas and they are reckoned ns.students of 
the University, but they cannot « the Bacea- 
laureate degree. That ia n distinction which is 
new in American Universities, and, of course, the 
extent to which the distinction is recognised will 
depend upon the reputation and importance of 
the two classes of men in future, because the dis- 
tinction is one of comparatively recent yeara, ‘The 
liberal education, then, that is required af these 
students who take a Baccalaurente course in Archi- 
tecture is intended os discipline to prepare thom 
for the application of their minds to the wide 
course of subjects embraced in the architectural 
curriculum, And that has been largely a practical 
need forced upon us by our encountering among 
those of our a eecaere not hack such 
training, oxtraordinary difficulty in grasping certain 
categories of ideas in their elution in the histo 
of architecture, and in the philosophical idens which 
underlie all their studies in design, compdsition, 
colour, decoration, and other things. We have 
found that those men who have had a broader 
education huve been able to express themselves 
in their architectural work better than the 
other men, And so they ought te do. General 
culture will, of course, never make on artist— 
and that we recognise—but we believe that the 
men who have the artistic feeling in them 
will make better nrtists and will display a more 
advanced and cultured taste when their artistic 
training is based upon that foundation. With 
regard to mathemmties, there is just one thing to 
be said with reference to our American practice— 
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that in New York, in which the majority of our 
students find their careers, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and nll questions turning on mathematica, 
have assumed in the last few years on importance 
which perhaps they attain nowhere else; because 
with the development of steel-frame construction, 
with the building of tall edifices, with new pro- 
blems of ventilation, and with new forma of con- 
struction in concrete, a whole vast group of new 
engineering problems bas come up which it de- 
pends upon the architect largely to solve, and 
Which many aro compelled to solve willy-nilly ; 
and it is to these men who have been through a 
mathematical course in architecture and engineer- 
ing, rather than the certificated man, that wo 
look for the ultimate solution of those problema. 
We have repeatedly insisted on the advantage that 
they would stand in by taking the diploma, when 
compared with other men, in dealing with experts 
they call in in consultation, and with the men b¥h 
employ in the detailed construction of their build- 
ings. In other words, we have been trying to 
adopt n counsel of perfection and not o counsel of 
despair: we have been byng to adopt a counsel 
which will lead to the highest possible attainment 
of our men, and not one which would furnish them 
with what will enable them somehow to seratch 
through their professional future. The question of 
architectural precedents has been dwelt upon. 
That is « subject, and o vory live one of course, in 
America; it is one about which I think there is 4 
good deal of misapry #ion among our frends in 
the Old World, and more particularly among our 
French friends than among our English friends. 
But will you please to remember that Shakespeare 
ig oir just as much os he is yours, that Queen 
Anne is ours ig aa much as she is yours, and that 
all the precedents of medimval history are just 
as much ours as they are yours, Until the Colo- 
nies became independent of Great Britain, all the 
old traditions of the Old World and of Great 
Britain were ours: we have inherited the blood, 
the traditions, the laneuaze of an ancient people 
and an ancient civilisation which it is o privilege 
to us to visit; and we can no more ignore those in 
our architectural training and in our architectural 
design than we can ignore them in the language 
that we speak from day today. That is why we 
study American history—that is why we can no 
more produce architecture without the traditions 
of the past than you can produce architecture with- 
out the trditions of the Middle Ages, or even 
the classical age. it is & mistaken ee Br comes 
from France, and sometimes from England, that 
calls upon American architects to create a new 
architecture out of hand. A new architecture never 
has been created and never can be crented. All we 
can ask of our American architeots is that ser 
shall not be slaves to precedent, that they wil 

awake to their environment as well as their tradi- 
tion. IT have taken enongh of your time; [ will 
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leave these other questions with regard to tradition 
and to apprenticeship, and to quickness of design 
and handling problems, and the American style of 
handling material, on all of which you have 
remarked much, I will spare you from any further 
disquisition, and will thank you for | mast 
sinealal: aml friendly, and patient reception which 
you have given to a brother from over the sea, 


Mr. R, PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A, (F.), writes :-— 
Owing to the late hour to which the diseussion 
on Prof. Hamlin’s valuable paper on Architectural 
Education in America extended, I thought it better 
not to intervene, but there are one or two sintements 
to which I might add further information, Mr. 
Richard M. Hunt, the first Amerioan who entered 
the Ecole, became astudent.in 1846, passed into the 
first clase in 1851, and in 1856 established his 
atelier in New York. I was, I think, tho firsi 
Knglishman to enter the Eeole in 1859. Mutt, 
Wyatt, the son of Mr. Thomas Henry Wynit, and 
an architect named “ Robinson,” whose identity 
T have never been able to determine, were before me 
in Paris in 1854, but neither of them entered the 
Ecole. The next American was Mr. H. H. Richard- 
son of Boston, whose acquaintance I made “en loge” 
during the examination ; not being sufficiently well 
os however, in descriptive geometry, he failed 
n lis first venture, but entered the school in the 
following year; he wasa pupilof André. Professor 
(then Mr.) Willinm R. Ware, to the best of my 
recollection, came to London in the Intter part of 
1866, where be stayed two or three monthe 
before going on to Paris. During this time I was 
constantly in consultation with him respecting the 
curriculum of the F:cole des Beaux-Arts at Paris, as 
also that of the chief polytechnic schools at Berlin, 
Stutteart, Munich, and Vienna, all of which T had 
visited and made notes on during my iravels 
through Germany in 1865. When I entered the 
atelier of M. Questel in 1858, theron were five 
students in it destined to become Grund Prex, 
viz. Boitte, 1659; Joynu, 1860; Brune, 1868 - 
Paseal, 1864; and Noguet, 1865, There was a 
sixth student of eminence, M. Gustave Raulin, who 


just missed the Grand Prix on two occasions, but 


otherwise carried off every other prizein the school. 
Tt was to the latter that 1 advised Mr. Ware to go 
in order to take loasons both in design and drawing, 
andalthough Mr. Ware had already in practice 
for some time in Boston, yet anxious to | fully 
equipped with the principles of desien followed 
in the Eeole, the correct method of projecting 
shadows at 45° on geometrical drawings, and the 
testing thereof, he spent about six months in 
Paris in order to acquirethesame, He thenreturned 
to Boston and started the Art section in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, [think, in the latter 
halfof 1867, Since then a very large number of 
Americans haye gone to Paris to complete the edu- 
cation boiciiensed in the Massachusetts College and 
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in others. Of these many came to me with intre- 
ductions from Prof. Ware for advice as regaria their 
eareer in Paris; others again came hore after passing 
through the Ecole or direct from Boston and New 
York to acheme out tours in England, lrance, 
Italy, and Spain; and it has been one of the plea- 
sures and privileges of my life to welcome these 
American enthusiazta and give them any informa- 
tion in my power. I might add that M. Létang, 
the first French teacher mentioned by Prof. Ham- 
lin, was a pupil of M. Vandremer, who since 1474 
has been one of our Honorary Corresponding 
Members. M. Despradelle, the seeond seastae, waa 
a pupil of my former comrade, M. Louis Pascal. 


Mr. FRANCIS 8: SWALES writes :— 

It has been a great pleasure to me to read and to 
hear the very valuable and interesting Paper by Pro- 
fessor Hamlin, and I wish to thank the Institute for 
affording me the opportunity of being present upon 
this occasion ; also to offer my congratulations to 
the Committee which secured this contribution to 
the literature upon Architectural Education from 
go eminent an ee n the subject, so far 
cortainly as it affecta the United States. There are 
one or two points upon which it seems to mo that 
his Paper might be somewhat more explicit, and his 
point of view somewhat less partiaan—or, should 
I bo more accurate in saying, lees profossorial ? 
In the historical sketeh I noted that he omits to 
mention the earliest period of American architec- 
ture proper—when the New York City Hall was 
built and the designs for the United States Capitol 
were produced|, when certain work of no great pre- 
tensions but of excellent character was produced in 
those parts of the country which, if not at the time 
actual States, were at least American ferritory, 
and where, as for instance at St. Louis, Detroit, 
New Orleans, and New York, architects who had 
been trained in France had emigrated. | am sure 
that Professor Hamlin agrees with me that several 
of the best works’of the period of which I speak 
show traces of the influence of the later works of 
the Louis XV. period in France. I think the French 
influence never was completely suppressed, not- 
Withstanding the importations af Greek, Gothic, 
and Victorian from England, which had the effect 
of turning the practical common sense of the 
American citizen against all this so-called archi- 
tecture and the men who produced it. The 
“battle of the styles" in England left architec- 
ture all but dead in Ameries; but, in a wounded 
and diseased state, it still existed in some of the 
Important works which, for politic reasons, we 
must join in condemning to-day, but which will 
be duly credited in the histories still to be written. 
Hunt's per influence was very great, and that 
of his works hardly less so. 1 can quite appreciate 
the enthusiasm which Professor Hamlin exprosses 
for his great friend and former senior professor at 
Columbia— William I. Ware, who doubtless did 
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an excellent thing in securing for the first Ameri- 
cin Collage of Architecture aa profeasor of design 
a French-trained architect —the late Eugene Létang. 
But Tam not in secord with the rapid conclusion 
Professor Hamlin comes to, that Hunt pressed 
the butten and Ware did the rest by organi- 
ging ibe M.1.T. and Columbia courses in architec- 
ture: and that all the other courses are practically 
copies of these iwo. Hunt's littl: atelior was more 
important for what it attempted rather than for 
what {t accomplished. Among his pupils, besides 
Mossrs. Post and Ware, were Furness and Gambrill, 
Gambrill was afterwards the partner of H. H. 
Richardson during hia stay in New York, before 
the Intter went to Roxbury. Richardson, like 
Hunt, had studied in the artistic atmosphere of 
Paris, and returned to Americn at about the 
gaino time that the M.L'T. was founded, and 
his mighty influones swept the country like a 
storm before the M.L'T. roge to notice. In the 
office of Gambrill & Richardson Mr. Mead worked 
as a draughteman before going to Paris to study; 
MeKim also worked there, 1 think, after he returned 
from the Atelier Daumet: and later on Stanford 
White also received part of his training in the same 
office, From the offices of either H. A. Richardson 
or McKim Mead ond White have come practi- 


cally all of tho leading men of today Exeept for 
the influence of Litang at Boston the instruction 


given in desien in the American colleges prior to 
the time of the Chieago Exposition should not be 
taken too seriously. It was for the most part 
neither great nor good, and I know that among 
many graduates from the M.I.T. itself there 
existed the feeling that much time was wasted 
became the stronger men were held back to the 
speed of the dullest in the class, or alse the dullest 
remained half-instructed, “Don't waste your time 
inan American College, but go to Paris,” was what 
I was told by all except the college professora, Dur- 
ing the ‘eighties Architectural Clubs were formed 
in various cities throughout the United States: there 
were the Architectural League and the Sketch Club 
of New York. the Boston Architectural Club, the 
T-Square Clob of Philadetphia, the Chicago Archi- 
lectural Bheteh Clab, the St. Louisa Architectural 
Club, Detroit Architectural Club, and others at 
Cincinnati, Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Minnea- 
polis, and San Francisco, Monthly competitions 

deaign were instituted among the members, and 
here the men from Paris and the M.LT. met those 
who had only office instruction—not always to the 
infinite satisfaction of the former, Gradually the 
younger men sought the advice and criticism of 
the elder ones, and the pupil system of the 
Renaissance in Italy wos again in existance 
between the years 1890 and 1694. The prizes in 
the Club competitions were won regularly by the 
ee of certain men, but the name of the teacher 
did not appear, In 1894,as Professor Hamlin has 
remarked, the Society of Beaux-Arts Architecis 
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was formed and a competition was held on the lines 
of those of the Paris school. The competition was 
held among pupils of recognised schools and ateliers, 
which lntter at the time were not generally known 
to exist. A separate competition was held among 
the members of the Architectural Clubs under the 
same programme. In one competition first place 
wns awarded to a fifth-year student in the M.LT., 
and second to a pupil in the Atelier Masqueray. 
In the Inter-Clnb competition first place was 
won by the same pupil of Masquersy, who was 
also s member of the Sketch Club of New York. 
Keen interest was taken by the architects 
throughout the country in this and sueceeding 
competitions. The elnbmen or draughtamen 
formed nateliera, and obtained the best imstrue- 
tion and criticism that could be obtained locally. 
Several of the ambitious young men went from 
western towns to seek positions in New York with 
the primary object of obtaining instruction in the 
ateliers of Masquerny, Freedlander, Flagg, Carrere, 
Hastings, and others. In twoof these ateliors, Mas- 
queray sand Freediander's, preliminary examina- 
tions had to be given to prevent overcrowding. 
These examinations were, 1 think, the first appli- 
cation to an American school of what might be 
called the French sieve in America, by which I 
mean that it was an examination similar to, though 
not so severe as, the Admission Examination to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, It was perhaps more 
like that which bas since been adopted at Columbia 
University, which Professor Hamlin describes as 
“the only sehool which requires the preliminary 
test’''—to which I add the question “ alill existing?” 
The Architectural Clubs, however, recognised its 
yalue ot a somewhat earlier date by requiring what 
wis called an “Initiation Sketch.” Too much 
emphasis cannot be put apon the importance of 
such an examination, which in substance says 
to the aspirant, either “You possess enough 
ability to make it worth pi while to study the 
art of architecture,” or “ You are trying to enter a 
field where you cannot succeed." The change 
from the regular “four years’ course" to one of 
indeterminate duration is an adoption of the 
method of the Eeole; also the system of gradun- 
tion upon schisving « number of “ points.” 
Professor Hamlin does not say whether an age 
limit is placed upon graduates from Columbia ; 
but one of the advantages of the Paria training is 
that, as far as the competitions for school honours 
and attempts to déerocher le diplome are con- 
cerned, they must cense at the age of thirty. Can 
any good result from the substitution of the 
glamour of “Ph.D. Columbia”’ at the age, say, of 
forty, for the “A.D.G. Paris" at thirty? On the 
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contrary, is there not reason to believe that, without 
an ace limit, wa are wa Os find many a first- 
class carpenter spoiled in the making of a second- 
rate architect posseased of all the culture that 
Ph.D. is supposed to signify? I cannot but regret 
that, by inference, comparisons have bean dmwn 
between the French and American systema of 
training, and that the University is held up 
a8 the “only gatewny to artistic and professional 
salvation’; that the Paris juries are accused of 
lack of breadth and o tendency to discourage 
“originality of conception “—inferences whioks 
if drawn, are quite without foundation. Paris 
teaches principles only—the same principles that 
are taught the world over—but these are taught 
more systematically than elsewhere, For the 
instruction of the student it will be many years 
—ten, twenty, perhaps fifty, perhaps more— 
before any American school can possibly equal the 
Feole, because it is not yet possible for an instrac- 
tor to say: “ You may eee this principle worked 
out in such and such a building, and also in-sneh 
another building ; after seeing both, make up your 
mind as to which ia the better.” Thera is nol yet 
in any American city a sufficient number of objec- 
tive examples of great design within a small radins 
from the atelier where the study is carried on. 
There is not o sufficient number of ateliore or 
professors to make competition very keen. There 
is a dearth of experienced old architects, who have 
been keen students all their lives, possessed of alittle 
sheltering niche (provided by a wise Government), 
and thus enabled to devote a large part of their 
time to the helpful criticism of the work of 
younger artists. Wehave no Pasecals,no Moyaux, 
no Daumets, no Vaudremers; nor have we more 
than o half-dozen architecia of equal ability 
who could or would give up their time as do 
Redon, Laloux, Giranlt, Esquié, Bernior, André, 
Paulin, Deglane, and the host of other men of 
the same calibre at Paria. If some day wa got 
a Secretary of Education and the Fine Arits— 
such a secretary as, say, Daniel Burnham might 
be !—we might hope to see, when they reached old 
ace, such men as Qarrere, Gilbert, Hornboatel, 
Hastings, Howard, Despradelle, Masquerny, 
Warren, Sullivan, and Lyre giving the most 
valuable instruction possible to young Americans. 
At the present rate of progress we may reasonabl 
hope to have, if not as many as af Paris, ER 
of great works in New York to enable Columbia to 
take an equal rank with the Eeole dea Besux-Arta 
as an architectural nursery, The tide to Paris will 
need no stemming when on American school can 
afford equal advantages. Tho time will come; 
but it is not yet. 
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TOWN PLANNING. 
PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE E.LB,A. TOWS 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 
VUL PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN 
LAYING OUT TOWNS AND SUBURBS, 
By Know T. Hann (P’,) 


In complianee with the request of the Secretaries 
of the Town Planning Committee that I should 
rive my opinion on principles to be observed in 
the planning of towns and suburbs, I would first 
point out that regard should be had— 

1. ‘To the nature of the geological formation of 
the site und district, For oxample, if there be any 
minerals, auch as coal, iron ore, or copper, in the 
district, then the future of the town and its con- 
figuration will be likely sooner or later to develop 
in relation to the exploiting of the minerals. 

8, To the proximity of ports or navigable rivers, 
where docks, wharves and warehouses, shipyards, 
workshops, &c., will have to be provided for at some 
time or other, 

These two factors will render necessary extensive 
provision for housing artigana, labourers, and fae- 
tory hands, as well as for all the accessories of the 
resulting extensive trading. Relative concentra- 
tion of those will be the essential principle of the 
lay-out. Provision must then be made for adequate 
open spaces in the suburbs. 
oth It however, the town be a contre for agrioul- 
tural business—a market for a wide district—then 
its lay-out will be entirely different, and the provi- 
aion for public parks or gardens will be restrained. 

4. A seaside town or residential centre will re- 
quire another treatment, where parks will be lesa 
required than playing-fields or gardens. 

6. Common to all, however, will be highways to 
other towns, and the aang thoroughfares form- 
ing the main routes through a town should be as 
direct as possible and as straight as contours per- 
mit, it being a fundamental principle that the 
shortest routa for traflic is the best. Such ronds 
shonld be wide, anid sixty feet is about the maximum 
that is necessary and convenient for administrative 
handling. 

6, Where main routes cross, or many roads con- 
verge, and only in such cases, a cireus should be 
created to denote that it is the intersection of main 
or many routes. Other cross ronds should not be 
ao treated, 

These rows, from the architectural point of view, 
should, as a rule, be only rigs tle they com- 
inand some prospect of natural interest or of some 
Sees place, monument, or building, and if of any 
ength they should be broken up with open spaces 
such aa squares’ or gardens of symmetrical plan. 
Otherwise streeia ahould be onrved for the display 
of their architecture. 

A town plan containing such streets concentric 
with and having radial branches to the circus would 
be interesting. 
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7. In dealing with London we have a unique 
problem, a provinces of buildings containing eha- 
rncteristics of many aggregated towns, 

To talk of relaying out London is impracticable, 
yet the principle of direct main routes should be 
observed in any replanning, and the aim should be 
with ik pias to open up prospects such as above 
sugpesto. 

. The development of suburbs is another matter. 
Parks or commons should be conserved or created 
as Innes for every district and for the public enjay- 
ment: but parks can only be rare and far apart. 
What, however, can and should be provided at fre- 
quent intervals on any large area is playing-felds 
for the residents. It will keep the young in good 
physical condition and foster neighbourliness and 
local patriotism. The practicability of this is shown 
on the Dulwich College estutes, where os Chairman 
of the governors [ have taken an active part in giving 
effect to this last-named phase of development. 
These eslates oxtend north to south from Herne 
Hill Station to the Crystal Palace, and east and 
west from near Camberwell Green to Tulse Hill, 
an ares equal to about one-sixth of inner London. 
In addition to o previous gift to the public of 
Dulwich Park (an area of about 70 neres), the 

warnors only a few yeara ogo sef apart about 
160 acres of land in plote all over the estate of about 
8 to 20 acres for playing fields, or to conserva 
woods. ‘These oases are Jet to various clubs, and all 
are revularly filled with playors. 

The justification for such allceation in all cases ts 
1) the prevention of overcrowding and the provisi n 
of fresh air; (2) the retention of natural beauty; 
(8) the provision for open-air games; (4) the con- 
servation of other amenitics which tend, ani will 
still further tend, to draw residents to the néigh- 
bourhood, and (in our special case) also to retain 
as tenants those whose interest lies in the great 
educational institutions with whieh Dulwich is 
identified ; and this justification is applicable to 
other similar scholastic districts. 

9. In the lay-out of residentinl suburba the 
main routes should be, as before suggested, broad, 
direct, and straight, and on these, and these 
alone, should tramways and omnibus rowtes be 
permitted, 

Subsidiary roads should be laid out with regard 
to contours, to the preservation of woods and forest 
trees, ponds and other naturnl features, and all 
tramear or omnibus traffic should be discouraged 
or prohibited. 

The public seek quiet for their homes nnd free- 
dom from the noise and dust of the cities or towns 
in which they work. These ore needs almost as 
pressing and a3 of much po gene a2 freah air, 
and should be jealously guarded. 

10. Both in towne and suburbs, chorches, schools, 
Fe bnildings, theatres, railway stations, con- 
cert and other halle should be on isolated sites as far 
aa practicable for hygienic reasona, for safety from 
fire, and for architectural effect. The buildings 
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then become centres of pride and interest—both 
mentally healthy qualities, tending to encourage 
art and patriotiam not only local but national. 


REVIEWS, 
ENGLISH LEADWORK. 


English Leadwork : if drt and History, ! 
Wearer, ELS A. 40, Goml, 1900. ££ rice Foe. 
Batsford, i4 High Holborn. | 
* But thou, thea meagre leail, | 

Whioh rather threabenest than dost promise anght, 
Thy poleness mores mie more thon eloquence 5 
And here choose I.” 


With this apposite quotation from the famous 


Aly Toaurrenee 


Le, FT. 
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present work can be so cavalierly treated, The 
author has o pleasant way of pertinent quotation, 
often from ancient and half-forgotten sources, that 
ao enlivens a really serious and scientific exhaus- 
tion of the subject that one can imagine many 
renders who will fail to realise the toilsome and 
expansive labours and researches he has so suc- 
ecasfully embodied In this book. 

His fancy delights in such feats ns that of arous- 
ing Mr. Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S5., from his leaden 
shroud to accompany him on a jaunt by way of an 
L.C.0. steamboat down the river to appreciate the 
loas that ten-storied warehouses have inflicted on 
London's sky-line since hia day, One can imagine 
the old rascal giving reluctant attention to his guide, 


Casket Scene the while his eyes concern 
authorof this valuable fi .* 2 eee Ve Tiree «(themselves with the 
and beautiful mono- 7 + Tee passengers, more in- 
graph seta ont gaily <a terested if be could 





th, 
to discourse on his ) 
subject in over two 
hundred pages, which 
have everything about 
lead except its ocom- 
mon reproach of dul- 
ness, 

Tt hasalways seemed 
to the writer that the 
rivals whose election 
falls foul on gold and 
silver make out excel- 
lent eases for them- 
selves, and that there 
ig an air of casuistry 
in the usual commen- 
tator’s justification of 


the masseaeor's award 
in this metallic com- 
petition. 


However that may 
be, we too have chosen 
pale lead, having no 
more to do with gold 
and silver than to deal 
out one ‘ee of the 
former and five of tho 
latter in lawful enrrent 
ooin to the specttied 
publisher whereby to 
min the secret writ 
and illominated with- 
in these lead-coloured 
boards. 

[tis a common piece 
of affectation to ignore 
the value of the lite- 
rature of architecture 
and assert that only 
plates are requisite. 
We are much mis- 
inken, however, if the 
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THE OREAT Visk &) MOTI, CREATOR 
(Cagt to laud by Tielin ran Nest la ito | 


chance on @ rival to 
those beauties which 
it was the affair of 
his acquaintance Sir 
Peter Lely to immor- 
talise. 

The consequence 1s 
that, turning over the 
book to look at the 
pictures, the reader 
finds himaslf specu. 
Inting what the author 
has to say on this or 
that example, bee, 
for instance, how, on 
page 178, he makes a 
foolish statue ashamed 
of herself, 

The book is divided 
Into sections dealing 
with fonts, rminwaler 
pipe- heads, cisterns, 
spires, steeples, and 
domes. It then touches 
the sculptural and gar- 
den use of lead in 
sections dealing with 
statues and vases. This 
part is very fully ilus- 
trated, and contains a 
very interesting ag- 
count of the old lead 
workers’ yards, whence 
so many of tho exist- 
ing garden figures were 
obtained, Finally thare 
if ah Chapter on sépul- 
chral leadwork and 
VArIOUS Ininor and in- 
teresting uses of the 
metal, leading up to 
one on modern work, 


ENGLISH LEADWOREK 


which ahows how much progress has been achisved 
in the present-day revival of the art. 

The wuthor looks to Professor Lethaby's little 
work on leadwork (1893) as having reawakened 
the subject, and gives full acknowledgment alao to 
Mr. Frank Troup's labours in the actual teaching 
of leadwork craftsmanship. 

One can wall remember the first appearance of 
* Lethaby's Leadwork,” as it came to be called. It 
was a brilliant reconnaissance in foree of the field, 
and bears the relation to the work before us that 
the enrly invasions of 
Cmsarin Britain bore 2 
to the full Roman oc. (ee 
cupation. There is 
now a regular Roman 
wall in the form of a 
minute bibliography 
of some seven pages of 
all that has been writ- 
ten on lead by which 
to consolidate the eon 
quest and warn off the 
unprepared outsider. 

ooking through 
this list ome ia sur- 
prised to see how little 
has heen recorded and 
written on the archi- 
tectural use of lead- 
work. Lead suffers 
from the great draw- 
back of ita ready con- 
version into ciah or 
bullets. It 1 not easy 
to keep the pipes and 
lashings complete m 
an unoceupied house, 
nnd there is poini in 
the old gibe that “ you 
never seea plomber run 
without he bas a piece 
of lead uniler his coat.” 
So that it ia easy to im- 
agine how much hasdis- 
appeared into the ever- 
handy melting-pol. 

Our author, how- 
aver, if not carried 
away by*his subject. 
By parallal passages 
from Evelyn and 
Pepys he dismisses 
Mr. Starkie Gardner's 
too ingenious sugpes- 
tion that Nonsuch can 
be claimed aa leaden 
architecture. One 13 
grateful for this ides 
if it encouraged Mr. 
Gardner to work out 
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that interesting leaden bridge aif Charing Crogs 
(fig, 405) which is so well known. 

Mr. Weaver gives a reproduction of Bir Charles 
Nicholson's brilliant sketch, fig. 406, of a design 
for a leaded church which has already appeared im 
this JOURNAL. 

There is an undoubted field for design in lead in 
many situations where its special qualities would 
havea so much value, On the all-important ques- 
tion of the plumber to carry out this work the 
author bas in his introduction, page xiv, the 

following paasice:— 


“Despite, however, 
much precept from 
those who seek to 


rnise the level of the 
crafts, very small is 
the number of people 
who make pipe-heads 
of merit, and this com- 
plaint is true of all 
lowiwork which has 
artistio possibilities. 
The fault les rather 
with the average plum- 
ber than with the ave- 
raze architect. Thore 
ig ao clear enough call 
for good design and for 
a return to sound and 


traditional methods, 
but nearly all the * or- 
nimental” leadwork 
done at technical 


schools is unspeakably 
bad. In more than ona 
of the books on plumb- 
ing which have won a 
deservedly high place, 
hints on ‘ornamental ° 
work are given by in- 
structors who are past- 
masters in technical 
mysteries. Most of 
the examples used to 
mould the decorative 
genae of the student 
are wholly bad. Until 
the authorities of tech- 
nical echoola realise 
that the craft of lead- 
work must be taught 
by one who is an artist 
as well as a technical 
export, these grievous 
productions will be 
thought by tho rising 
reneration of plumbers 
to be ‘artistic, Thera 
are, of course, honour- 
able exceptions. Pro- 
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fessor Lethaby, Mr. F. W. Troup, and others have 
struggled manfully to fill London County Council 
atndents with a wise spirit, and individualarchitects 
have sought to instil into the mature plumber some 
right feeling for his material. In practios, however, 
if good lendwork is wanted, the few firms who 

‘ialise are almost the only sources of aupply- 
The Worshipful Company of Plumbers has done 
as mueh as, if not more than, any City Company to 
support and improve the eraft it represents. If the 
Company would devote to some instraction in 
artistic righteousness 4 tithe of the energy which it 
gives to improving technical conditions a good and 
greatly needed work would be done.” 

Similarly to the immediate point is the protest 
against tampering with the leaden casing of our 
old spires and steeples, page 188 :—" During the 
latter part of 1907 the lantern needed re-leading, 
and the opportunity was inken to remove the twelve 
finming vases which, as the ilinstration shows, 
formed so notable a feature, They were of wood 
eovered with lend; the wood had rotted; restora- 
tion was certainly needful. The failure to replace 
them is, however,serious, They weren chamoteristic 
feature of Wren's design, and the plea of lack of 
money for work sounds absurd in Lombard Street.” 

And again, on paze 159, relating to St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey :-—“ The loss of interest caused by the 
ri-lending of the steeple is very marked. It is 
certainly a point to be insisted upon that, in any 
restoration, repairs only should be permitted ao that 
the original plombing method ts scrupulously fol- 
lowed. The lead should always be re-cast in the 
sand, as is the practice at Westminster Abbey, and 
no modern tilled lead and wooden rolls, ete., 
should be used.” 

The appreciation that the author brings to the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren is shown by the 
following passage, page 115 -—" He created within 


the square mile of the City more forms of steeples 
than all the architects of the Middle Aves, and if, 
as waa inevitable, same pay the penalty of rash 
experiment, others make an assured sneeesa. 
The attempt to set out the line on which Wren 
proceeded is hampered at every turn by lack of 
evidence, Wa have little cluo as to some of his 
more curious designs, but these wore probably lesa 
arbitrary in their creation than may appenr to us 
in the absence of such indications. | 

“That Wren was a close student of his pre- 
docessors in the art of building is easily proved, 
but his debt to media-val sourees ia not generally 
realised. Imperfections of detail ought not tin 
obseure an appreciation of the fact that his grasp 
of Gothic principles is rarely at fault. There is 
much in Wren's work otherwise inexplicable which 
may be traeed to the wide catholicity of his mind. 
It is not only diffienlt but impossible to point to 
another architect of his epoch who, with anything 
approaching his success, seems so nearly to have 
reconciled the opposing ideals of classicism and 
romanticiam, ‘To the union which he thus achieved 
must be ascribed the marvellous picturesqueness 
which, united with imposing mass, makes Bt. 
Paul's the onique masterpiece amongst Hensis- 
aanee churches." . 

So far as the writer knows, the technical details 
af the spire construction and leading of Wren’s 
steeples, see pages 125-140, are new and of a dis- 
tinct value, and are the evident outenme of toil- 
some parsonal journeys up the pigeon-haunted 
towers of the City churches, T | 

True principles are not much im favour nowa- 
dvys, and as regards the application and use of 
lead, a survey of the work illustrated seems to 
inculeate a wise catholicity. | 

Lead is certainly something more than cheay 
bronze. At the same time, it is a mere vontilaiitate 
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that would tie the art to a narrow range of tinning, 
bossing and perforating effects, and rule out most 
of those lusty larks which the cheapness and 
facility of thé metal seem to have encouraged. 
The superiority of lead in our damp climate over 
sugary marble or mossy stone for garden work 
admits of no dispute. Happy should we be if 
élients conld see that first cost is here truly last 
cost and release ua from the cast-iron gutter and 
pipeoppression. There is a considerable reckoning 
to be faced shortly, thanks to the increasing com- 
petition which every day makes these pipes and 
cutters more paper-like in substance. 

The present-day plumber is s0 hypnotised by 
his recistration, examination, and by-law diet that 
he has lost all interest in the finer aspects of his 
craft, You may find « man whose pride is im 
the perfection of his wiped joints aghnet at the 
idea of working out a rainwater head or panel in 
piercings and ornaments of his own casting. [du- 
cation so cramped must be radically at fault, and 
wo hope that a wide circulation of this comprehen- 
sive book amongst clients, architects and craftamen 
will stimulate a real revival of the art of leadwork. 
Antaun T. Bonrow [.}. 


MODERN SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Drainage of Tien and Country Hoven; a Pracheas 
Aceon! of Modern Saswitary Arrangements and f'it- 
tings. iy GaA. T. Midetletom | A), author cf Ailing 
Materinis.” “Modern Buildings.” “ Soresees nad 
Thrests. tc. New and enlarged Edition. Jltuste jul@ad 
by 8 Plates and 105 Diagrams. Be, Fond. Loos, 
Price 4s, 6d. TH. T. Batsford, 14 High Holborn WC. 


Some few months ago a second and enlarged 
edition of the abave work was published. The 
suthor includes a large subject in a amall compass, 
but the letterpress ia most concise, anil as the 
illustrations, although necessarily small, are very 
eleur, the volume forma a valuable addition to the 
text-bonks on hygiene. Although the title suggests 
that the book trents of the sanitation of houses 
only, the author includes drainage schemes for 
other buildings—viz., a restaurant, scheol, town 
shop, &c. These illustrations ore useful, as Mr. 
Middleton, in the early portion of his book, deals 
to some extant with the principles of drainage, and 
shows later how these principles, simple as they are, 
can be applied to all classes of buildings. There 
ig no subject allied to our profession (excepting 
perhaps perspective) on which so many volumes 
have been written caleulated to bowilder rather 
than to enlichten the student, The porusal of 
auch books too frequently confirms the reader's 
opinion that the subject is one to be left in the 
hands of the sanitary engineer entirely. He learns 
that in certain positions traps are necessary, and 
that disconnecting chambers are advisable—in fact, 
required by the by-laws. Mr, Middleton deals with 
annitation as practised to-day,and on lines generally 
aecepted as those best adapted to modern require- 
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ments. It is only when such principles have been 
learnt that one is able to form an opinion on 
“trapleas drainage '’ or the “ill effects of dis- 
eonnecting chambers."" Such subjects have re- 
cently been keonly discussed by professional men 
whose arguments cannot be lightly disregarded, 
however much one may disagree with them. 
As regards sanitary fittings, Mr. Middleton has 
wisely confined himself to illustrating » few only 
of the best types of each kind. The drainage 
scheme for a country house (Plate A) is a good 
one, but it mecessitates somewhat long and costly 
lines of drainage for the rainwater. The whole 
of this is conveyed into two intercepting chambers 
adjoining the disconnecting chamber. This arrange- 
ment ia not advantageous unless it is designed to 
keap the one tmp only on each line of drainage 
charged by the waste of a fitting frequently in uae, 
such as alintcey. Bien the illustrations it appears 
that in times of drought the traps would become in- 
effective and the soil drains be ventilated through 
the open grids. The system shown would be more 
applicable if the rainwater had to be collected for 
use instead of, as in this particular case, being run 
to waste in the sewer. In a future edition it 
might be advisable for the author to give two 
additional plans of drainage schemes for the same 
residence, one showing the rainwater pipes trapped 
at the feat and discharging into the general system, 
and another showing the fresh water kept distinct 
and discharging into a storage tank for nse. About 
fifteen puges are devoted to the eee th question 
of sewage disposal from isolated buildings whore 
a public sewer is not available. The author broadly 
outlines the main points of bacteriological troat- 
ment. This portion is necessarily very condensed, 
buat eves a good general description of the methods 
employed for obtaining an almost pure effluent from 
crude sewage. A reprint of the by-laws relating 
to house drainage as issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board is included, but, as the author points 
out, these are only suggestive, and any Dhstrict 
Council can make by-laws which become operative 
after the approval of tha Local Government Board. 
This leads to a lack of uniformity, and one frequently 
finds that the by-laws of two adjoining districts are 
quite different and dissimilarin their requirements, 
The work conelndes with a chapter giving the 
usual heads of a typical sanitary report and a brief 
description of special oes to be noted whilst 
mraced inthis work. A good index completes the 
BR. Stergenx Ayurne (F"). 






Mr, Geo. P. Bankart is issuing « beautifully 
printed littl: booklet giving photo-illustrations of 
executed examples of cast and wrought leadwork, 
The work includes some vary pleasing designs for 
rainwater heads, piping, and gutters ; parapet sheet- 
ing; garden vases, figures, cisterns and fountains ; 
window-boxes ; tablets, sundials, &ec. 
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ABERDEEN STUDENTS’ SKETCH-BOOK, 


founded in 1905, its objects being “the advancement 
of architecture, the encouragement of the study of 
subjects connected with architecture or any of the 
niliedl orta or crafte,and to serve a3 a medium of 
friendly intercourse among its members.’’ The 
latter include architects, painters, and sculptors, 
assistants and apprentices of architects, art teachers, 
and workers in one or other of the arts allied with 
architecture. To encourage the study of existing 
examples of ancient art and craftsmanship 
studentships are annually awarded by the Aberdean 
hociety of Architects for carefully measured 
drawings from good examples of old buildings. 
Theae studentships, besides being of the hithest 
Vilue in the training of the architectural student, 
have resulted also in the production of valuable 
records of ancient buildings, many of which, under 
the influence of age ond exposure, the changes 
arising from altered conditions of life, and in some 
cases from indifference and neglect, are rapidly 
losing their original character, or disappearing 
altogether. ‘To provide a means for the preserva- 
tion of these ond other records of architectural 
value in & permanent form for study ond refer- 
ance, the Aberdeen Architectural Association haa 
started a Sketch-book, the firet number of which 
has just been issued under the editorship of Mr, 
Geo. G. Irvine [4.], who has charve of the classes 
in «architecture at the Robert Gordon College, 
Aberdeen. Ina letter which accompanied a copy 
of the Sketoh-book presented to the Institute, Mr. 
Irvine says: “It is hoped that its publication will 
assist in realising the sime with which the Associn- 
Hon wes founded, and that it may help towards the 
completion of that record of buildings of historic 
and architectural valne which is so much to be 
desired at the present day. Every endeavour has 
been made to ensure accuracy and thoroughness in 
the representation of the various subjects illustrated, 
and to express their value to the architect, antiquary, 
and local historian.” The Association is heartily 
to be congratulated on its venture. The drawings 
are good, useful, and thoronghly student-like, and 
the various subjects well and faithfully rendered. 
Large folio in size, somewhat resembling the similar 
publication of the London A.A., the dr Wilgs are 
admirably reproduced and printed, and the work 
iltogether forms avery creditable production, The 
cover, With its lettering, was specially drawn for 
thee sist arched _ Arthur Payne, who has dona 
a0 much to revive the art of good lettering in tl 

district of Aberdeen. The Sketch-book the drone 
fourteen plates—fiveure devoted to Talqnhon Castle, 
Aberdeenshire; an interesting and very timaly 
record, for the building is fast crumbling to ruin. 
Other subjects are the church of St. Ternan 

Arbuthnott, Kincardineshire (four plates): Robert 
Gordon's Hospital; Old House, Hospital Court, 
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Gallowgate; Old House, Shiprow: the old Gram- 
mar School, Aberdeen; Chairs from Trinity Hall, 
and some Lead Rainwater Heads—the examples 
given of the latter are all from housea now de- 
molished. Tho value and interest of the graphic 
records are conaiderably enhanced by descriptive 
notes printed in handsome type an separate sheets 
—H very commendable feature which might be 
imitated with advantage by other publications of 
this kind. ‘The price of the work has bean fixed 
at the lowest sum neeessary to cover the cost of 
production—viz. fs.; post free 5s, 6d, Mr. Irvine, 
Whose address ia 2314 Union Street, Aberdeen, 
will be glad to receive orders for the firat number, 


(OORRESPONDENCE, 
THE 8.LB.A. BCALBE OF CHARGES. 
fo the Kaitor Jounswar R.LB.A..— 

Srk,—I notice on perusing the above in tha 
isaue of JounNAL for the 4th December inst. 
that on error has erept into my letter dealing 
with “(2) The measuring and valuing additions 
and omissions,” which should have been rendered 
if per cent. and 2 per cent. respectively, and not 
Ly per cent, and 1} as therein stated. Apologising 
for the oversight,—Yours faithfully, 

A Fentow. 


To the Hditer Jounnan B.LB.A.,— 

S1n,—I have nothing to say against the Resolu- 
tion which has been carried with regard to the 
interesting Institute publication entitled “The Pro- 
fessional Practice as to the Charges of Architects," 
But I think many of us would be glad to foresee 
the utility of mere amendment. bably there 
will be reams of statements of difficulties which 
members have encountered in the use of the old 
document in | nse to & circular invitation, 
When these have been ace and reported 
npon of an early date there will be much labour 
expended, doubtless, in revision of the old state- 
ment. But will the revision be convincing? An 
amended statement may still be open to the objec- 
tion, rensonable or unreasonable asit might be, that 
it is drawn up by architects themselves, though, of 
course, the Institute imprimatur ahould give it 


weight, 

It will scarcely be a statement of provailing prac- 
tice in the profession if framed with the view af 
securing adequate remuneration, nor will it be likely 
to acquire this distinction unless it is generally 
adopted by members of the profession. 

Ii would seem, therefore, important that the steps 
Which can be taken to make a sealo anthoritative 
in actions at law should be generally known and 
understood.—Yours faithfully, 

Hanny Sime (F\). 
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THE CHURCH ORGAN. 


fo tha Editor Jounnan B.LG.A.— 

Sin,—Mr. Statham quotes the Committes of 
eminent Musicians, Clergy, and Architeeta (Report 
1891) in support of m west-end position for the 
organ, with the choir in the nave. His critic, 
Mr. Cliffe, regards this arrangement as impractic- 
able for parish churches, and favours another con- 
tention by Mr. Statham—a central position for the 
Oren on a sereen; in place of the Rood, appar- 
ently | 

Surely the pre-eminent Committee, after con- 
sidering all possible arrangements, recommended 
most strongly of all the weat-end position for organ 
—ana choir. ig Seeks the organ west and leave 
the choir stranded high and dry in some other part 
of the church, breaking the musical unity? 

There is no authority for a choir, as usually 
accepted, in the chancel or nave of ordinary paris 
churches, and the adoption of the eastern position 
haa brought destruction to many a beautiful chancel 
during the past sixty years. The mammoth 
organs, blocking up chancel aisles and chantry 
chapels, or boxed up in confined chambers, ugly 
excroscences, followed the misplaced voices, 

The only thing urged in favour of it all is that 
the choir “look nice." Some of wa profor the 
look of the sanctuary without them. 

With a west-and arrangement of organ, orchestra, 
and choir, I have an intimate experionce of many 
yours in several churches, and can vouch for the 
result tending to strong congregational singing, a 
devout choir, and a reverant ritual in the sanctuary. 

So far, I have found that a low west gallery for 
choir, orchestra, organ console, and (if need ba) con- 
ductor, with the main part of the organ spread out 
on the west wall above, and the choir vestries under 
the gallery, is good. The bellows 4e, of the organ 
have to be properly housed and carefully worked 
out, in conjunction with an open-minded organ 
builder, by an architect with a respect for music, if 
not musically gifted, 

A capable man as master of the music is essential 
—with more than mere musical knowledge. In 
some places this is a difficulty, but the lack of him 
is rather worse in the chaneel. 

So far, my experiance has been fortunate, and Iny 
priviloges great, wheiher with the leaders of the 
music or in the congregation; and amongst the 
benefits [have known, ladies’ yoicesand instruments 
other than the organ, such as strings, bros, and 
aven drums, can be brought into the services of the 
Church without grotesqne effect. 

Bexest C. Saeanwan [4.) 








8 Coxporr Sraret, Loxpox, W., 18) December 1900, 


CHRONICLE. 
THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Profationer R.JB.A., wos held in 
Londonand the undermentioned provincial cantres 
on the 6th and 9th November. Of the 125 candi- 
dates admitted, claima for exemption from sitting 
for the Examination were allowed to the number 
of 85. The remaining 84 candidates were ox- 
amined, with the following results :— 


unt ate 

District Brats Mereal Wolpe ten, 
Landon : ‘ . vf . 98 . 20 
Birmingham oT 4 1 
iristal ‘ a 7 fy P| 
Cardiff ; : F | I 
Glasgow Hi | 
Leeds , ; fh Ai F I 
Manchester , 16 rf] Hi 
Neweuetle a it i 
AH 54 34. 


The 89 passed and exempted candidates, who have 
bean registered as Probaticners, are as follows :-— 


ACKROYD: Samuel William : Duke Sireet, Elland, Yorks. 
ADAMS: Walter Alwyn Cole; 15 Glazbury Road, W. Ken- 


sincton. 
sper sek Walter; c/o MeKinvin, 134 W. Graham Street, 


ANGLIN: Samuel Norman; Temple Acre, Harrop Hond, 
Hale. 

APPERLY : Erie Langton ; “ Ornigico House,” 40 Lancister 
Gute, Hyde Park, W. 

ARTHUR: John Liewellyn: Hilton, Linnsdlulf, 

ASHBOLT ; John Sidney ; 10 Esonoor Road, Southampton. 

BAGENAL: Philip Hope Edward; & More's Garden, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

BELL: Charles; 4 Baxter Park Terrmoe, Done, 

BETTS: Albert William; 600 Radford Hood, Old Basford, 
Nottingham. 

BHEDYVAR : Sohrab Keikhoern; 34 Hrixtan Hill, §.W. 

BLYTH : Charles Kydd ; 206 St. Paul's Road, Highbury, N. 

BODDINGTON : Frederick Rekersley ; Government Archi- 
‘tect’s Office, Brisbatie. 

BROADHEAD: Frank Arthor: 9] Douglas Ha., Nottingham. 

HROWN: Perey Norman; Hawthorn Bank, Holmfirth, 
nf. Hoddersfieli. 

COBE: Robert Stanley ; Romney, Shortlands, Kent. 
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COOK; Charles Reginald; “Fiersfield," 102 Manor Roni, 
Wallington, Burrey. | 

COURT: Harold William; “Coningsby,” Hyde Vale, 
Greenwich, 4,F, 

ORABTEREE : Enos James : “ Sandafoot, Southbank Road, 
Southport, Lares. 

CROSSLAND: Harry Ewart; Station Road, Suatton-in- 
Ashfield, Nuttin, 

CURWEN: John Spedding ; 26 Highgate, Kendal, 

DALY: Thomas; 4 Hage Crescent, Johnstone, Renlrew- 
ahire, SE, 

DEAR: Frank Twydale; 910 Lambeth Road, 5. 

DOD: Harold Alfred ; 24 Liverpool Road, Birkdale, Lanes. 

DONALDSON : Benjamin; 244 Chillingham Road, Henton, 
Newoustle-on- Tyne. 

DONGER : William Jumes ; 16 St. Cross Road, Winchester. 

EDMUNDS: Hywel Carey; 26 Cradock Street, Swansen. 

EDWARDS: Sidney James, BAContih.; The Grange, 

- Royston age inner. canis 

ARR: Heginall Peroy: c/o Hong Shanghai Hank, 

Lombard Street, “— * 

FLETCHER: Donald; Kirk House, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 

FOX: Walter Ernest; Morton, Gainshorough, Lincs. 

GODWIS ; William Hubert; § Second Avenue, Selly Park, 
Birminghat. 

GRATTON : Stacey; 80 Devon Sqaare, Newton Abbot. 

GREGORY: Hubert; Woodburn, Ben Rhydding, Yorks. 

ee : Thomas Cressey; Td Station Road, Wallsend. 
on- Tyne. 

HARMAN: Stanley William; Brookdale, Manor Road, 
Tedidlington, Middlesex. 

HEMM: Gordon; Ash Lea, 12 Manchester Road, Heaton 
ai ee nr. Stockport 

HICKMAN: Ernest James; 184 Sherlock St., Birmingham. 

FUCKSON: Harry Armitage; “Ivy Dene, Netherton, 
fir. Hudderstield, Yorkshire. 

HOLEOTD: Frank; Laurence Villa, Woodlexsford, inv. 


Leeds. 
HORTON: Alfred William: 134 Whitaker Road, Derby. 
HUTES : Sydney ; Westbourne, Stonebroam, nr. Alfreton, 
HUNTER: Arthur ; Ingram House, Stockwell Td. SW. 
ss palm Alfred Barnes; 18 Plough Terrace, Port 
JONES: Rees; Liverpool House, Paromain, Catmarthen, 
KSIGHT: Walter Jobin ; 20 All Bainte’ Road, CHoneester, 
LE GRICE :. Clifford Herbert; “ Enfield House,” Murina, 
nt ee 
LENNOX: Hogh; Milton, Aehprove Street, Avr. 
LEWIS: Glyndwr Morncn; 7 Wightoee Now Park, N. 
Se George; 44 Chapel Street, Edgware 
LITTEN: Hornee Edgar; Highmeade, 

Twickenham. 
MACPHAIL: Duncan St. Clair: 40 Wirrender Park Ter- 

rate, Edinburgh, 
MARCH: John Ewart; West Street, Axbridye B.S.0., 
_ Somersel, | 
MARCUOCL: Dario; 11 Granville Road »Southtielda, SW, 
MOORE : Joseph; Sunny Bunk, Beighton, nr. Sheffield, 
MOORSOM ; Tinisley Stewart; Boilales, Petersfield, Hunts. 
MORLEY : ye ia Savage; 44 Bromley Road, teckenharn, 
MOSCROP: Willinm Noel Jolxon; Asherott. Darlington, 
NORRIS: Walter; Chanber Mount, Chamber Rd., Oldhans. 
IRME: Thomas John; 106 City Road, Birmingium, 
eee Edgar Mainwaring; 180 London Road, North. 


With. 
PEERMAHOMED ; Abdulla Bhanji; Christ's Colleen. 4 St. 
erates Pleas wan wee rist'a College, 4 St. 


siigeicxed ; George Wallnew ; 9 Langley Rond, Walken, 


Pope's Grove, 


ROARTY : Stanisiaua : ofo Geo. W, Durrell, Esq., 14 Castle. 
Sydney, | 


ROBINSON ; Graham John; #0 Catherine t., Salisbury, 
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ROGERS : Walter; (4 Market Street, Eastleigh. 

HUSSELL: Andrew Laurence Noel; Glan Douglas, Jed- 
burgh, Roxburghshire, ¥.B. 

SAWER: John Seymour; “ Sumererfield,” Westerfield 
Road, Ipawich. 

SHANKS: Thomsa Edwin Thornton; Mount Boaton 
House, Landsdowne, Bath. 

pagent Cecil George; 24 Oppidane Road, Primrose 

Hill, 


SMITH : _Aethr - West Hill Villa, Weet Hill Road, Loton, 


SOMERFORD : Thomas Retford: 5) St, James's Rood, 
Brixton, 5. W. 

STEVENS: Thomas Teorle; 117 Fornham Road, Bury 
Si. Edmonds. 

TAYLOR: John Alerander Chisholm; The Manse, Water- 


head, Oldham. 
Lo3 Aldborough Tou, 


TEMPLAR: Willian Richard : 
Seven 

TEULOS : Conn Maurice; Southbridge Lodge, Croydon. 

THOMAS: George: 80 Hulton Btrest, Mosa Side, Mon- 
cheater, 

THOMAS: William Norman ; 284 Nantwich Road, Crewe. 

PIGECOTE : a Stephens; 42 Hill Park Crescent, 
Plemou 

WALEER: rial Frederick : “ Fair View,” Little Heath, 
Potter's Bar, Herta. 

WELCH: Hen - 10 Forbes Road, Edinburgh. 

WEST : Are i John : 150 Birkin Avenoe, Nottingham. 

WILLIAMS: Frederick Ernest; 1) Tennyson Road, Smail 
Heath, Birming hin. 

or ae John Gerrard; 27 All Sninte* Road, Cliften, 

iL. 

WILLIAMSON : Henry Rochend ; 19 Morningside Plane, 
Edinburgh. 

WINCH: Kenneth Mark: 18 George St., Richmond, 5.W. 

WINTER: Ronald ; * Maryfield Terrace . Dundee. 

WOODROFFE: Norman Frederic ; fi Lincoln's Inn in Fields, 
W 


oO 
WORTHINGTOR : Charles Edmond ; 21 lipper Phillimore 
Place, W. 


The Intermediate Examination. 
The Intermediate Examination, qualify: 
registration aa Student RBA. wos 


London and «wt the undermentioned | 
centres on the Sth, th, 11th, and 12th tan 


ae 


One hundred and eight c were examined, 
and the results are reported as follows :-— 
Distelot pecaeedl Puss] = ELebegurteal 
Landon ; - OO . 4. 
Briatol : ; fh | 4 
Cardiff ‘ . . ff 2 a 
See a ; - «» of =. 1 
; . 20 4 . fi 
oe : . 7 . & 
Newonstle =. ; é 6 1 fi 
Li | a7 


Tho names and addresses of the successful candi- 
dates are as follows, in order of merit, as placed by 





[The initial “ PF." signifies Probationer B.LBA.| 


ese ay dey Wardel [P. 190); 9 Wellington Square, 
eA, 
RUTTER: ‘yiiliam Arthur [P. 1900); 1 Princes Street, 


Cardiff. 
SELWAY: Edward Ralph Douglas (P, 1905]; 38 Grafton 
Square, Clapham, 5.W. 
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SCOTT: Bemard Wardlaw Habershon [P. 1005); 
196 Rodenhuret Road, Clapham Park, 5.W. 

HOLLAND : ey cy Dawher (F.1001); 349 Spring Bank, 
Pem 

ROBINSON : Harold 1 sme baud PP, 1a) 


19 Bearborough 
Fond, Leytonstone 
BROAD: Kenneth Blache” rE. 1908); 160 Weet Hill, 
Putney, 5.W. 
MOTE: David James [P. 1003); 4 West Cratum Street, 


Garnethill, Ciinagow. 

HENDRY : Harry Donean (P,1908); #0 Herongate Hond, 
South Wanstead, Fase. 

WEST: James Gry (PF. 1901); HM. Office of Works, 
Cardine! House, Carlisle . Westminster, 5.W., 

HOUSTON - id lrg Wylie [P. 1M: L1O Fitzroy Avenue, 


Belfast, [re 
MORLEY: iitiaae pa aa Hiss fF". 1007); 


if Christ 
Chorch Read, Norw 
YOELKEL: William tp 1007]: 22 Denton Terrace, 
Castleford, Yorks. 
GUN'TON : William Henry [/, 1900]; Finsbury House, 


Blomfield Btreet. FC. 

PEDLEY: Erneet William [P. 1007); Athorion House, 
Oration Koad, Darby. 

HAGUE : Horace Vincent etcbreatnat CP. 1908); * Realyn,” 
Bloomfield Road, Elackpoo 

WACMILLAN: Alee Lowe [F". ies |; 45 Cambridgn ond, 
Booth Lancashire. 

RAYVE John Seymour [P. 1004]; 01 Hagley Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

SHEANS: Repinald [P. 1906); 35 Anerley Hond, West- 
ellff-on- Son, Eesex. 

any Bnesell pe. LOOT]; 114 Aventa Bond, 


owen: ‘Ibert Manis (P.1907)5 TL Marlborough Road, 
Upper Holloway, 

KNOTT: Arthur Sohn {P. 1908); “ Triseombe,"” Neva 
Road, Westan-cuper- Mare. 

NIGHTINGALE: Frederick Bayliss [P. 100]; 47 Weet 
Side, Wandaeworth Common, 6.W. 

BRADLEY: Harry (P. 1004]; 11 Handsworth Hood, 
Blackpool, 

CLARE: Walter Llewellyn (. 1006); The Hampden 
Club, Phawix Street, N.W. 

COLBECK: Henry [/. 17); 13 Milton Place, Halifax. 

COWPER : Robert Stephon [P, 1902); 24 St. Danetan's 
Road, W est fens 

DAVIES: pied 
rallt, Morriston, | Glas, 

EVANS: hai Glynn [P. 1008); 18 New Street, 
meme 

FURNISS: Richard William (#. 1905); 14 William Street, 
Longhborough. 

GILKS: Stephen Langton Clowes [f'. 1902); 9 Carlton 


Hoad, Putney, BW: 
HALL : Montagu Ashley [7 1905]; Newport Cottage, 


n, W. 
a ‘Olndone iP, 14) ; Tany- 


1 CP. 1004); Aldersyde, Linthorpe, 
(P. 1007); Bank Cottage, Kimberley, 


Nott. 
ENAPP-FISHEER: Arthur Bedford [P.1907); 2 Strathmore 
Gardune, Konsington. 
a : oii slowed LF. WWM): Aldringham, Saxmondham 
nifa 
Lowi i come ai 1106); Carlton House, Hishop's Bond, 
i} 
MARTIN : “Cyril I Siedler, B. A.Cantab. P1008); B 
eee AORN (nt; Matin 
i ore W eon (f. 1007]; Hoekholme, 
Hastings. 
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PICKMERE: Travers [P. 1004); 9 Enst Albert Park, 
Liverpool. Pee 
REID : Claud Boileau; S07 Vauxhall Bridge Hoad, 5.W. 
EYLATT: Arthor [. 1904]; Seuloontea House, Beverley 

Rona. Hull 


, Hull. | | 
SMEED: Charles Allred [P. 1905]; 24 West Ham Lane, 
Strutforil, B. a | 
SURVEYOR: Merwanjee Framjee (FP. 1008); 19 Craven 

Street, Strand, W.C. a 
VEY: Arthur Kdwin [P. 1906); 48 Thornton Avene, 
Chiswick, W, | | 
WALKER: Richard (P, 1907) ;807 Vauxhall Bridge Hoad, 
a iT 


WELCH: Herbert Arelthald (P. 1907); 47 Albert Street, 
Regent's Park, 4.W. : , ! 

WHITEHEAD - Thomas Gustavus (P. 1008); 1 Dunheved 
Roal North, Croydon. | ; 

WILKES: John [P. 1004]; 62 Monton Street, Moss Side, 
Manchester. Wear 

WYLDE: Frederick Charles [. 1906); 2 Bulkeley Road, 
Norbury, 8.W. 


Exemptions from the Intermediate Examunation. 

The following candidates, who bad attended the 
architectural courses and obtained First-clnss 
Certificates at the schools of architecture of the 
institutions mentioned against their names, were 
granted exemption from sitting forthe Intermediate 
Examination, and have been registered ns Students 
RIBA. — 
CABLE : Hobert Sorwectya 1905) ; ee Lane, Lirixton, 

5.0. [Architectural Association. 

OLARREON: George Flint LP. 1905); a Holland Bowd, 
Kensington, W. [Architectural Association.) 
DOD: Harold ae ae ‘ a haa Howl, Birk. 

dale, Lincashire. [Liverpool University. 

FAREY : Cyril Arthur [P. 1900); 11 King's Gardena, West 
End Lane, N.W, [Architeotural Association.) — 
GRAEME: Alan Vincent Sutherlund [F. 106); 32 Vinoant 

uare, Westminster, [Architectural Association. | 
HAKE: Guy Donne Gordon (FP. 1004); # Park Mansione, 
South Lambeth Road, 5.W. [Architectural Association.) 
HETT: Leonard Keir [P. 1004); Hapstead, Ardingly, 
Sussex. [Architectural Asrociation.| one 
HOME: Geoffrey Wyville LP. 1905); 10 Gurterstone Road, 
West Kensington, W. [Architectural Agsovintion,] 
JONES: Thomas Anthony [ 7’, 108); Exton Grove, Bishop's 
Waltham, Hante. (University College, London. | 
LEVY: Arthur Leuis [P. 1905]; 25 Netherhall Gardens, 
BW. Laveen Aamo asin 
GE: Thomas Arthur [P. 1006); * Warlies," A 
tek: F.. Molesey, Surrey. {Architectural Association. | 
MATTHEWS: Bernard Frank (P. 1905); Ingram House, 
Stockwell Road, §.W. (Architectural Association.) 
PIGOTT - Richard Mountford [P. 1905); 1 Earlsfield Rowd, 
Wanisworth Common, &W-. [Architectural Asaotia- 


Thom. - a : 

e nisl Chartes Edward Fellowes (P. 1905); 3 Grange 
Road, Raling. [Architectural Assortation. } < 

ROBINSON : Alfred Dooglas [P. 1907); 20 Beacon Hill, 
Camden Road, 8. [Architectural Association.| 

SWINDELLS: Francis Harold [P. 1s}; 60 Belsize 
Avenue, Hampetead, N.W. [Architectural Association. | 

TANNER - Edwin John [P. 1906); Rothhury, Beckenham, 
Kent. [Architectural Acsociation.| 

VOYSEY : Charles [P. 1000); 14 Briardale Gardens, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. [Architectural Association.) 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Adsoctate BIB.A., were helc 
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in London from the 18th to the 26th November. 
Of the 114 eandidates examined, 43 passed, and 71 
were relegated to their studies, The names 
and addresses of the passed candidates are as 
follows :— 

[* P." and “ 8." = Prodationer and Student.) 
ATSSWORTH ; John Cooper [P. 1908, S, 1908), “ Arnold 
Hill,” Gee Crosse, Hyde. pee i 
ALEXANDER: George Luard [Special Acamination) ; 

132 Cambridge Street, Warwick Square, 5.W. 
ALLENS: Jobn Gordon (FP. 1002, 8. 1007]; Dashmonden, 
Holmdale Road, Weat Humpetend, §.W. | 
ATKINSON: Robert [Special Examination]; 2 South 
Square, Gray's Inn, W.C, ) 

AUTY: Josiah [Special Examination]; Union Hank 
Chambers, Morley. | " 
BLUAM: Quentin Mangnall [P. 102, 8. 1904); + White- 

cote,” Devonshire Road, 81, Anne’s-on-the-Ben. 
BRYAN: Arthor Francia LP. 1H, 8. 1900); s/o 
C. Harrison Townsend, Haq. 32 Queen's Road, 
St. John’s Wood, 8. W, PD iiees 
BURSTOW: George Herbert [Special Eaminaticn |; 
107 8. Leonard's Road, Hove, Brighton: | 
CHAPMAN : Hithard Thwalte (PF. 1004, 4. 1906]; “Glen- 
thorne,” 4685 Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
CLAYPOLE: Edward Ernest Blunt [P. 1898, S. Diva); 
Strathmore, $2 Kimgecourt Road, Strentham. 
DAVIDSON : John Adam (FP. 1005, 5, 1006); 0 Clarence 
Avenue, Londonderry, Ireland. 
DAVIS: Glande William [P. 1902, 5. 1906) ; 288 Pershore 
Toad, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
104, S. 1906); 


DICKMAN : Hurry Alderman [P. 
$2 Albert Geove, Nottingham. ee 
DOUGLAS: Alexander Houston [P. 1901, 8, 1005): 

83 St. Mark's Nond, North Kensington, W. 
ELTON : Perele Ion [Special Nromination); 114 Glon- 
FINN: Edwin [P. 14, S. 1005]; Ethelbert Road, 


Canterburr. 

GOODCHILD : William LP. 190d, 5.1006); Craven Hone, 
Hervey Street, [pewiohs. 

GUTHRIE: Leonard Rome [Specal Eramenation) | 
14 Jolin Street, Adelphi, WC. | 

HADWEN; Noel Waugh [P. 1905, 8. 1900); Kelrord, 
Triangie, Yorks. wae SD 

HAXSCOMH: Charles Ernest (2, 1000, 8. 1905); 18 
Algiers Howd, Ladywell, §.F. 

HASTEWELL: Robert Edwin [P. 1901, 8. 1903|; West- 
gate Chambers, Haltwhistle, Northumberland, 

HAWEINS: Frederick George (P.1008, 5. 1908); Church 
Walk, Hendon, 8-W. 

HEPPLE: Francie Henry LP. 1908, 5. 1907); 27 8. 
George's Square, Worcester. 

HOLLIS: Henry Clifford (P. 102, 5.1908); 5) Crown: 
tale Koad, Oakley Bynuare, N.W. 

MAXWELL: William Charles (Spertal Firamination} ; 
70 Donogall Street, Belfast. | 

MILBURN : William, jun, [P, 102, &. 1968]; 8 Thornhill 
Park, Sunderland. 

MOBERLY: Arthur Hamilton [P. 1907, 5. looai: LO 
Campden Honse Road, W. 

MUNNINGS: Joseph Pearts (Spectal Examination): ofo 
H. Strutton, Eeq., “ Baramati,” cia Diksal, Poona 
District, Rorbay Presidonoy, Inia. 

ORME: Robert Wright (P. 1902, 8. 10041: 4a Orchard 
Rond, St. Anne's-on-Sea, Lancashire 

OSLER: Francia [5. 1904); 44 Weltje Road, Hammer. 
smith, W. 

PAGE; James (PF. 1809, 8. 1908); 60 Arcadian Gardens, 
Bowes Park, X, 

ROBERTS: David John (Special Examination] ; Holly 
Lane, Erdington, near Birmingham, 
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ROBERTS: William John, MLA. (2. 1008, 5. 1004); O68 
Vow Tree Road, Withington, Manchester. 

ROWLEDGE: George Henry [?. 190%, 5. 1006); 2 
Parkfield Street. Rusholme, Manchester, 

SAGAR: William Henry [P. 1904, 8. 1907]; 6 Welling- 
ton Sqtiare, Chelsea, 5. 

SCTE WILLEY : Hugh Henry (FP. 1002, 
Somersiield, Keignte. 

STONE: George Martison (P. 1000, 500M) | 7 Fairmount 
Touwd, Brixton Hill, §.W. 

kTONEHOUSE: Charles LP, 100, 4. 1H); Irving Place, 
Blackburn. 7 

THOMPSONS: Morris (2. L001, 5. LAM; Ttedoot, Clifton 
Drive. Lytham, Gates. 

THOUP: Francis Gordon [FP 1907, 5. 1900); fo Mrs. 
Aspland, 47 Linden Gardens, Bayswater. 

WARE: Vivian [P. 102, 8. 1146); 43 Richmond Wood 
Road, Boornemonth. 

WiMILLATT: John ([P. 1004, 8, 1005); ajo Mezars. 
Bate & Sone: Eldon Chambers, Nottingham. 

WHIGHT: Cecil Laurence [P. pane, S, iW); The 
Lyntons, New Malden, 


The following table shows the number of failures 
among the seventy-one relegated candidates in each 
division of the Final Examination :— 
1. Desig 4 ; , 5 : : . i 
Ul. Mouldings and Urmiumernts ) : . il 
tl. Building Materials . : . . 
IV, Principles of Hygiene . . 
V. Specifications. ., ; = ae 
Vie Gonstrnotion, Forneatiova, ec. - iit 

VIL Construction, Iron and Steel, tc. . 


S. 106); 


Colonial Examinations. 

The following candidates passed the Colonial 

Intermediate Examination held in Sydney, No- 

vember 108 :— 

KEITH-HARHIS: Boyston John (P. 1907]; 1 Merchant 
Street, Stanmore, neur Sydney, N.S. WW. 

ROARTY: Stanislaus [P, 190 |; “(iuernsey Honan,” 

49 Lansdowne Street, Surry Hill, Sydney. 


The following candidates the Colonial 
Special Examinations ae ing for candidature as 
Associate RUIB.A. beld in Sydney last June -— 


SUTCLIFFE: Hurtler; 50 Lewicham Poul, Windsor, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. | 
TAYLOR: Edward Alexander; Hen Side, Wollatoneoralt, 
Worth Sydney, Sydney, N.8.W. 
The following candidate passed the Special [x- 
atnination held in Johannesburg in July last :— 
BEALL: Walter John ; Public Works Department, Pieter- 


maritzburg, Natal, 
A Student of the School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool. 


Professor Reilly sends the following note on the 
student-oareer of the author of tho Paper on the 
Greek Revival in England published in the present 
issue, pp. 177-92 : 

Me: B. Budden waa o student in the School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool, during the 
sessions 1906-7, 1907-4, 1908-9, working under 
the old aystem for a B.A. degree with honours in 
architecture. If he had entered m year later he 
would have come within the new E.Arch. course. 
One of the regulations for any honours depree in 





the University is that » thesis, representing « cer- 
tain amount of original investigation, must be pre- 
sented before the student can sit for hisexamination- 
With the architectural students it has been cus- 
tomary to insist that a set of mensured drawin 
Hlustrating the subject of the thesis should be sub- 
mitted with it. In this ease Mr. Budden sent in 
drawings of the Customs House and Seaforth Hall, 
both in Liverpool. Mr. Budden was cighteen years 
of age when he entered the-school three years ago. 
His first year's study was devoted to general work, 
including languages, mathematics, and history, for 
his Intermediate Examination. His architectural 
atudies were confined, therefore, to his last two yeara, 
and his work shows what can be accomplished in 
this time by a hard-working student of good abil- 
ties under an organised system of training. On 
leaving the sebcol last July, Mr. Budden was 
awarded a University Scholarship of £50 with his 
first-class degree, antl the Holt Travelling Scholar- 
ship, also of #50, for designs made during his course 
of study. To these two the British School wt 
Athens, in recognition of his knowledge of Greek 
architecture, has added another #50, on condition 
that he works in the School at Athons for a short 
time. He has therefore left for an extended tour 
in Italy and (reece with #150 to bis credit, which, 
it will be generally agreed, is a very satisfactory 
atart for a student. 

In a later note Professor Reilly says be has just 
learnt that Mr. Budden is engaged at Athens on & 
restoration of the Propyben, from measurements of 
the actual stones, under the direction of Mr. 
Dawkins, the head of the British School, 

An interesting and suggestive Paper on this 
subject was read by Mr. R. Weir Schultz before 
the Manchester Society of Architects on the 10th of 
lust month.” After a criticism of the old method 
of architectural training, and of some of the new 
methods now on their trin!, Mr. Schultz asked, Is 
our modern system based on right lines for pro- 
ducing thoroughly competent, practically traimed 
architects capable of dealing with all the complex 
probleme which go to the making of « fully thonghit- 
out building, complete in every detail, pleasing to 
look on, of good proportion and detail,and entirely 
suitable for its purpose in every respect 

Continuing, Mr. Schultz said :— 

What should an atchitect require to know? Tf wo 
put it all down in black ond white, | think most of ws 
will agree that be apparently ought to know more 
than it is ible for any one man to oeqtire in & 
lifetime. But, if we analyse things a little, we may 
find that part of the knowledge need only be general, 
snificient, in faet, to cunble him to get at his facta 
through the right channels, and know them when he 
vets them, In practical things he ought to be con- 
verzant with materials, their natures ond limitations, 





“= ‘The Paper is published in fuill im the Biritial Architect 
of the 19th November. 
AOA 
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a iit of a geologist, 0 hit of a chemist, a bit of o 
botantmet or arboricultnrist, 2 considerable portion of 
an engineer, a bit of a lawyer, aml a man of affnirs 
generally, He onght to be able to draw weeurately 
rather than artistically, have a sense of good propor. 
tion, orderliness and urrangeimont, some iden of scilp- 
ture and decoration, a knowledge of colour and its 
application, be a bit of an electricinn, is aanitary ex- 
pert, know something of seousties, light anil heat, and 
te able to survey and have sufficient knowleilge of 
figures and costs to he able to control expenditure, 
and soon. You will see, therefore, that the range of 
knowledge necessary to proficiency is a wide one, 

In my opinion, the most satisfactory form of train. 
ing is that which ie foumled on aetual contact with 
wactical everyday work, and I therefore think and 
eel very strongly that a youth who intends being an 
architect should, as soon as ever he ean, get into touels 
with real boilding— not merely as an onlooker, but as 
A participant. Hewill then gradually get to know his 
muteriala, their proper ses, their limitations, their 
various behavionr under differing conditions, and how 
they should be hawdled to get the best results, stroe. 
turally as well as economically, 

He ought to learn liow to pot things together by 
actually doing some part himself; for instance, by 
cutting out and framing up a door or a winiow, by 
laying a floor or a piece of lead flat, by sweating 1 
lead joint—in fact, by getting into intimate touch with 
the hundred and one practical details that go to the 
completion of » billing. When he has attempted to 
do a few things, even if only in one branch, his powers 
of observation will become keonwr, he will Joak at 
things in other branches from the practical point of 
view, and be able to grasp the bearing of things «o 
much quicker, so much more aceurately, 

He may draw dozens of full-size detwils of, say, 
windows or doors in an architect's office, and yet not 
be able to thoronghly grasp practically how the thin 
are netaally put together; but once he has tried to do 
it for himeelf he will know most of what there is to be 
known, and will not forget i, 

Then in such niustters as, say, the relative proportion 
of sand and lime or cement to make yoo! mortar, 
where so mneh depends on the nature of the sand, a 
little practical experience is worth pages of text-book 
Hissertation, . 

At times, when he goes off for a holiday, either nt 
home or abroad, and takes to studying the works of 
the past. he showld see that he looks behmd the sue- 
face, does not concern himself only with shapes and 
forms, mul even proportions, but gives some attention 
to the how and why of it all—realises that there were 
difficulties whieh had to be overcome, problems which 
had to be solved, limitations whirh had to be observed 

difficulties of material, of lavel, of construction, pro- 
blems of arrangement, of planning, perhaps of Highitinys, 
limitations of site, of cost (for evidences of this will 
often tasert themaclves clearly, even when of actual 
record there is none). Some three or four years ago 
perhaps, when going round the show of sindents' wark 
at the RNA. To was much strock with one set of 
drawings, one only out of all the lot which had been 
sent in, for, T think, the Pugin Studentship. They 
were nol perhaps the most outwardly attractive set 
there, | forget whether they reecived even an 
honourable mention, but they showed avidence that 
their author had lookel at his old work, not on the 
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suriace only, but through and through: that he had 
realised the diffirnitics, appreciated the problems, and 
set himaelf to show how they had been ailved, amd to 
realise clearly how the old builders really built. That 
youth, whe hailed from not very far frou this city, has 
recently sent frou the East taost excellant drawings, 
analysing ald buildings ns, perliwps, they have never 
been analysed before, and these will form, when pub: 
lahed, avery valuable addition to the records of the 
history of architecture. 

Now I should like to say very eclearly—and T fear a 
large nomber of you may not agree with me, hut I 
cannot help that—the sooner we give up talking about 
orders und styles the better. Let is forget there wore 
sch things, Many of wa wish this hall Koen given ip 
long age, for now the client has got hold of the jnrgon, 
and he often comes to you with a ready-1iade schome 
euch as that his house is to be, say, in. the Quoen 
Anne style for, perhaps, this has gone out of fashion 
now, has it oot?), with a Georgian dining-room, 1 
Lone Seize drawing-room, and a Tudor hall: anid the 
umnsing thing is that he expects also » modern 
liveable house, with proper sanitation, electric light, 
lifts, und telephones. Now, do let us, for goodness" 
atke, try to forget about the five ordersof architecture (or 
were there really only three, after all 9), and about Early 
English and Decorated, Queen Anne and Georgian, and 
treat each proposed building as a problem to he solved 
inthe best way from wll points of view. Let the type 

wut of the requirements, the kind of material to 
2 cmployed, the tture of the eanstruction, and so 
forth. The proportion will came all right if your 
problems is properly solved. Lf arnaniwnt ts Nocorary 
or asta godry With distrimination and restraint, 
and tet your building express the purpose for which it 
hus been built, and it will be interesting and full of 
life, not « plagiarism of dead forme and details, 

But we are wandering away again from our subjcet, 
whith is practicnl and theoretical training, | have 
said that practien! training can beet he fot in actual 
touch with reel building, bot theoretical training 
shonld go along with it, and here, to my mind, the 
basis should be constructive, All good building is 
based on proper constrnction, Modern methods of 
Construction are largely a istter of engineering; hence 
our modern teaching should be on the lines of engineer. 
ing ws applied to building. 

Sow, Whatever is to he the outeuue of a in the 
future, We must concern ourselves most wit inmate. 
(iate possibilities and how to obtain the best results 
with the faeilities which are rensonably available, 

If there are classes for the crafts connected with 
building in teehnion! schools of this city—and there 
surely must be—and if such classes are condoetad on 
poanen lines, T would recommend those stndents whe 

We not the opportunity of coming in direct and eon. 
tinwots contact with real building to attend sone of 
these clases, take off their routs, roll np their sleeves. 
and do something with their hands, Then hone time 
stionld be devoted to the ecientifie study of structural 
problems at a school of engineering; and here Tam 
specially aidressing myself to student -—learn to know 
aboot your taterialy, wo to a (iarry tO see stone 
actually quarried, go to a tiason's yard and gee it being 
dressed, try to do some peceaelt if he will let you—T] 
doubt if he will—see it huailt in Position, look at older 
buildings where the same stone haa been used, seo how 
1 weathers oder different conditions. whether the 
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mouldings deeay rapidly (if so, it should oot be 
moulled), what form of sttrfuee wears best, und von 
will find lots of wrong uses and some right ones; 
but before you have done you will know, or ought 
to know, what to avoid doing. ; 

Learn sompetining in i similar way about linves, sands, 
wid, plaster, paint, in shart everything that gues to 
make a building. You cannot do it all at unee, but 
you are young, and have the years before you. 

If you give half your time to these things, vou ean 

ve the other half to your friend the architect, and 
eam how to work out problema of lanning metus! 
buililines—of moneli wove tHe to you than working cn 
faney designs at art schoola—get him tu let vou eo and 
see then ae they go up, and, if possible, live some time 
on the job vou haye worked on. 

Tn the spring and summer, when there are flowers 
in the garden, learn to draw them and get some inspira 
tion for your oniament from them, and net from eo Fs 
ing caste of ornamental design, fine in themeclves. line 
parts of « loat trolition. 

T look forward to the possibilities uf All Urn eent 
with reliable toilders im cities, whereby young areht- 
tects can sper! part of their time under the foremen, 
not fooling, but doing definite duties and lnarning things. 
Part of the premiom formerly paid to the architect 
might be devoted to securing elite advantage, and | 
think this should come first, and then the enyineoring 
econrse—the architect's uffice last. By this nieans the 
pee will wo to his ssientifie training with some know- 
a of materials, anil of practien! construction, and 
to the architect with at least some knowledge of all 
these things, and he will really then be of some actual 
use to him, if he looks ot it from a more or less selfiah 
pdint of view, 

Now a further word in conclusion to the student. [n 
all you do, and whatever you do, keep your eves and 
ears open, look and observe, liston and remember, 
ponder anil digest, and see that you are convinced 
that there is © proper reason for everything that is 
done; and, above all, do not think that the study and 
practice of architecture and the art of building is easy 
ind simple, and that it can be learnt in a year or two, 
but make up vour mind that you ore to be « leurner 
ull the time, wd by-and-hy you will perhaps have « 
chanee of directing work that will, while interesting you, 
interest others as well, and that may—who knows ?— 
be the means of advancing a step further the reasonable 
Progress of architecture, ~ the Queen of the Arts." 


The ¢ rs’ Company: Lectures on Arts connected 
ss cialis 9-305 

The Carpenters’ Company has decided to give a 
series of lactures beginning nex! month on the arts 
connected with building, in continuation of those 
delivered in the early part of this year. The 
lectures are intended in the first place forall erafts- 
men and those engaged. in actual trades in con- 
nection with the constructive arts, but all of either 
ex and of any trade or profession are invited to 
attend. At the end of the course prizes will be 
offered to craftsmen and artisans who have attended 
at least eight lectures of this series. The following 
ia the programme of the course :-— 

Jan. 12.—What is Artistic Craftsmanship? hy Prof. 

Heresford Fite [P.1. 
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Jun. 1.—The Arcot Moilding, with epecial referenee to the 
tise ool ahbuss of materials, hy Mr. Mf. H. 
Baillie Seott. 
» 26.—The Carpenter's Craft, by Mr. Baniater Fletcher 
F 


| Pi 
Feb, 2.—The Joiners Craft, by Sir Bromwell Thomas, 
FY) 


» %—Native Crattamanahip in Timber, Brick, and 
Stone before the Leith Century, by Mr, 
Arthur Stratton !4,|, 
«Pi. The Art of the Lewd Worker, by Aft. Lawrence 
Wenrver, F.S.4. 
« 20,—The Art of the Plasterer, by Mr. George P. 
Bankart. 
Mer. 2.—Custlee In the Air, by Mr, ©. F. A, Vovaey, 
#—'The Use of Coloured Materials in Building, hy 
Mr. Halsey Richridlo [F.. 
» I6.—Mural Painting, by Prof.G, FE. Moira (As). 
» 24.—Colonred Reliefs and Mokaic, by Mr. Anning 
Bell, HLW.S. 
» §0,—Senlpture ae applied to Buildings, by Mr, F. W. 
Pomeroy, A.K.A. | Fa). 
April i.—The Craft of Hepairing Buililings, by Mr. 
Thackeray ‘orner, FSA. (F.). 
Ticketa of admission to the jectures can be 
obtained free from Mr. J. H. Freeman, The Clerk, 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, ELC, 


Mr, T. J. Bailey's Retirement. 

At the meeting of the Education Committee of 
the London County Council last week the General 
Porposes Committee reported that Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
the Schools Architect, would retire from the Coun- 
cil’s service on S1st December, and recommended 
that he should have exceptional treatment with 
regarl to his retiring allowance. The Committes 
placed on record ita fullest sense of the very valu- 
able services rendered by Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Key paid a warm compliment to the work of 
the retiring architect. London schools had, he said, 
greatly benefited during Mr. Bailey's office, and his 
improvements had raised the standard of architee- 
ture, not only in England, but all over the world. 
In parting with him the Council waa parting with 
the first architect to make a professional atudy of 
that agen branch of architecture. He was 
sure the Council wished Mr. Bailey many years of 
retired! life, and heartily appreciated his valuable 
services to London. 


Obituary. 

At the General Meeting last Monday Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, announced the decease 
of the following members ;— 

Henry Bavoy Gantixa, elected Associate in 
1443 and Fellom in 1457, who died on the 4th inst., 
aged eighty-eight years. Born in London in 1829, 
Mr. Garling was educated at King's College, Lon- 
(on. He ndopted his father's profession of archi- 
tect, und whilst a student of the Royal Academ 
in JH42 he gained the Silver Medal for measure 
drawings, and in the following year the Gold Medal 
for a design for a Royal Academy of Music, In 
1447 he was awarded the Silver Meda) of the Insti- 
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tute for an essay upon sculpture and sculptured 
ornament. Mr. Garling began practice in 1448, 
and inl#57 he won In competition the first premium 
of £800 for the hest design for the new War Office, 
a ooes which he was never called upon to exeenute. 
Lord Pal 





Himerston later endeavoured to secure his 
employment upon the new Foreign Office, but the 
work was ultimately entrusted to Sir Gilbert Seott. 
In 1866 he was chosen one of eleven competitors 
for the new Law Courts, the final choice resting 
upon Mr. G. KE. Street, who carried out the work. 
Mr. Garling retired from active practice in 1479, 
and took up his residence at Folkestone, devoting 
much of his time to landscape painting. He was 
a great traveller and a great reader, and retained 
his intellectual gifts to the close of a long and 
useful life, 

THomas Winntam Cotinn, elected Associate in 
1X73 and Fellow in 1879. Mr. Cutler served for 
some years on the Council prior to 1898, and had 
taken an active part im the affairs of the Institute. 
He was also a prominent member of the Sanitary 
Institute. | 

GEORGE CAMPRELL SHEHAIN, elected Associate 
in 1842 and #elfow in 1898, He had served for 
some years on the Art Committee of the Institute, 

it of the time filling the office of Vice-Chairman. 
In his earlier years Mr. Sherrin exhibited with 
some success at the Royal Academy, and amone 
his best work was a picture of The Gate House, 
Ingatestone, The originality and beauty of his 
desiens exercised a considernble influemer on archi- 
tecture in Essex, where he began his career. He 
restored Lord Petre’s seat near Brentwood, and ro- 
constructed and built residences in all parts of 
that wea She in Surrey, Sussex, and the Islo of 
Wight. He also designed the Alexandra Hotel, 
Dovercourt, and the Southend Kureaal. Among 
bis London works were Rayleigh House, Chelsea, 
for the Hon. Richard Strutt, and Cannon Street 
Buildings, offices in Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, 
St. Mary-at-Hill House, Eastcheap, and premises 
in Clarges Street, Piccadilly, and Finsbury, As 
architect to the Metropolitan Railway Company 
Mr. Sherrin rebuilt Moorgate Street Station, Ken - 
sington High Street Station, with its areade and 
adjoining shops, South Kensington Station, and 
Gloucester Road, the Monument, and Mark Lane 
Stations. About sixteen years ago he reconstructed 
Spitalfields Market. The brunch of his work which, 
perhaps, afforded him most satisfaction was tliat 
connected with religious SPP papecially the 
(ome of the Brompton Oratory, the new bmldin 
at Douwnsi Colleze in France, and the re-erection, in 
Eldon Street, of the church of St. Mary Moorfields. 
In the last-named building there was sung on the 
day of his funeral a solemn requiem Mass, Tho 
foneral party afterwards travelled to Ingntestone, 
the interment taking place in the neighbouring 
ish of Frierning. Mr. Hare,in a brief refer- 


ence to Mr. Sherrin’s work Inst Monday, said 
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it was not, he thought, a= widely known «5 it 
deserved to he. He was n most earnest worker, 
and all his buildings bore evidence of his sincerity 
and of the extreme care and trouble be took in 
carrying out his design to a suceessful coneltision. 
His loss is mn very serious one, not only to the 
Institute, but to the profession generally. Mr. 
Sherrin leaves a widow, with three sons, one of 
whom—Mr, Frank Shorrin—had been sssocinted 
with him for many years in his practice, and three 
dauchters, 


The Preliminary Examination and Bristol University. 

The Council, on the reeommendation of the 
Tioard of Examiners, have resolved to recognise 
the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of Bristol as exempting from subjects I., I1., 101., 
[V., V., and VII. of the R.LB.A. Preliminary 
Examination, 


Rein: Loe anit of ia Fellow, 
By a resolution of the Council under By-law 20, 


Mr. J ozaph Harker Daniel Wall has bean reinstated 
a3 8 Fellow of the Royal Institute, 





MINUTES. TY. 


_ At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinury) of the Keaslon 
00-10, held Monday, 1Mth fidlarcen, 1900; aE ponte 
Present, Mr. Ernest George, /vesident, in the Chair: 34 
Fellows (including 14 members of the Counell), 20 Asso- 
tintes (including 2 members of the Connoil), and several 
visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting held 29th November 
(p. 180) were taken as read, and signed as eorrect. 

_ The Hon. Storetary having announeed the decease of 
Henry Bayly Gatling, Thomas William Cutler, and George 
Campbell Sherrin. Fellows, it was resolved that the regrets 
of Institute for the loa if had sustained be entered 
on the Minutes of the Meeting, und that # message of 
the Inte members he conveyed to the relatives of 

‘he following members attend I ) | 

their tlection were formally sie Epson oe 
Arthur Benison Hubback, Hichard Henry Weymouth. 


Feliows; Harry Courtenay Conaslant ¥ Seton 
Morris, Joseph Seddon, Sesean: Ghar “Fitzgerald, 


Dougle William Ste Vili ce Whisks. 
Nenekatoe wart, William Francis Dickinson, 
_ The Secretary announced that the followi lidates 
had been nominated far membership: As yep a psa 
Grn i Henderson ; as Hon, Associates, Arthur Stockdale 
as ALBA, arid Arthur John Evans, D.Litt. Oxon, 

Coleait, o: tf: Hamlin, Profesor of Architecture at 
clumbin University, New York, having reut o Papor 
eee toe Evrcarios mx Asrmtca, a diseuseion 
OHSted, and © vote of thanks nese] to eae ona 
by ts apetee yer Midi ee acc 
Ohi, Provetinos sive, nod the meeting separated 
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THE GREEK REVIVAL IN ENGLAND.* 


A Thesis submitted for the B.A. Degree with Honours in Architecture at the School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool. 


By Lioven B. Bonpes, B.A. 





ST, OBUUE'A HALL LIVERPOOL, PAR VIY LOSS LE Baten, ancurrert. 


architecture in England had its origin in 

nothing more serious than the antiquarian 
affectation of sighteenth-century polite society in 
maiters relating to art. Yet it was a natoral 
development from the Roman Renaissanes, the 
inevitable result of an incranse in archwological 
knowledge. 

The whole system of elucation at the time—its 
intensely classical character—favoured the growth 
of the movement and served to give tt reality to 
the general public. As early as the sixteenth 
oontury it had bean quite usual for Englishmen to 
visit Italy for the sake of the higher culture to be 
obtained at the flourishing universities of Bologna 
and Padua,? and gradually, in esnstantly increasing 
numbers, connoisseura either came themselves or 


TT": most brilliant period in the history of 


* The author of this Paper, who haa since graduated 
With first-class honoure in Architecture, and is now working 
atthe British School at Athena, desires it to be mentioned 
that he hae in preparation a History of the Greel Revival 
in Great Aritam and on the Continent, and is at present 
enyuged collocting materials forthe work. See on anesarlier 
page of the present issne Professor Beilly'a note on Mr. 
Hudden's student career at Liverpool.— En. 

+ Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Briiain, p. 55. 


commissioned agents to acquire those art treasures 
whose proper appreciation wns already held to bo 
amongst the necessary qualifications of overy 
“compleat gentloman.”" By 1620 the field of 
search had extended to Greece, and the intonse 
rivalry which followed 7 resulted in the formation 
of those magnificent collections of antiques most 
of which have now passed into the possession of 
the British Musenm. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
idea of “the Grand Tour” as necessary com- 
plement to a refined training, and of art as an 
easontial alement in education, became generally 
recognised. It was the universal acceptance of 
this creed that made the Greek revival in archi- 
tecture posible. To Enelish travellers “a love 
of the fine arts’ had become synonymous with a 
visit to Athena (already ousting Rome as the most 
important show-place on the Continent), and many 
of these tourists published yolumes on classic art 
copiously illustrated either by their own sketches 

* Henry Peockam, Compleat Gantleman, 
liad, chap. xii, “Of Antiquities.” 

+ For Arondel’s and Buekingham's dealings at Con. 
stantinople, 1627, ride Michaelis, p. 13, 


and el., 
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or those of some accomplished draughtsman.* 
The seeret of the snecess of the movement lay in 
the existence of this large group of wealthy patrons 
imbued with notions of Hellenic art, and anxious 
to display erudition a4 arbiters of taste. In pre- 
cisely this way the later course of international 

litics favoured its continued development. The 

apoleonic wars clogad the greater part of Europe 
to British tourists between 1790 and 1814, whilst 
the superiority of the English fleet in the Meditar- 
ranean still directed travel to Greece. The interest 
was thus maintained, and persisted undiminished, 
till the adoption of the new oult of medipval 
romanticism by the accomplished [tiiérateurs 
af the day, upon whom lay the difficult duty 
of explaining art to the artists, obscured the 
general perception of beauty. 

Architecture in England prior to 1750 had 
remained unaffected by any purely olassic 
infinence. In general it was Palladian, and tha 
differences in individnal manner of expression 
were simply such as might reasonably have been 
expected from the Engliah spirit working along 
ltnlinn Renaissance lines. Wut with the publi- 
cation of Dawkins and Wood's Illustrations of 
Paimyra and Baalbee (1750) admiration was 
oxcited for “Roman magnificence nndilutel by 
Ttahan design,’ fand Adam's Spalatro, published 
ten years later, served to further disconcert public 
taste. An unsottled eclecticieam was produced 
amongst connolsseurs—a state of affairs hichly 
favourable to the initiation of a new school of 
design. 

It was then there appeared, in 1762, the first 
volume of The cage rides of Athens, measured 
and delineated by James Stuart, FBS. and 
FSA, and Nicholas Hevetl, painters and archi- 
tects, The result was such aa not even the artista 
themselves could have anticipated. The work had 
beon undertaken unostentatiously enough. In the 
summer of 1745 Stuart and Revett, whilst painting 
in Naples, discussed the possibility of an archmo- 
logical expedition to Athens. The suggestion of 
the young men recetved practical encouragement 
from such wealthy amateurs as Lord Charlemont 
and the Marquess of Rockingham, though it was 
not till the end of January 1761 that thoy were 
enabled to leave Venice for Athene. 

Tn the meantime Sir James Gray had seeured 
their election to the Society of Dilettanti,t and it 
wae consequently in a sense under the patronage 
of the Sociwty that the splendid result of their 


* Bir Richard Worsley, the anthor of the Museum 
Worsicianwme [engravings by Pors|, Edward Dodweil, 
Robert Walpole, William Gell, and Martin Leake, amelatod 
in this way to give the Revival a dignified etanding. 

+ Ferguason, History of Avehitecture (modern), vol. Ii. 
p. FO. 

{ Oust, History of the Soowty of Dilettanhi, p. TT. 
The unrivalled position which the Boeiety then held in 
England as connoleseara of infallible jodgment enaured 
the aucesad of the farther projects which they were 
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labours was published. The effect of the work 
was almost incredible, “Grecian gusto" swept 
irresistibly over the country,* till conservative 
architects of the old school, like Ware and Gandon, 
could only lament what they regarded as the 
depravity of the time. 

The ancient Hollenie artists were instantly held 
to be incomparable, and their sedulous imitation 
the only merit in modern artists, How far this 
farore was a genuine enthusiasm, and how far a 
fashionable pose, it would be difficult to determine 
now. In any case it was from the start mis- 
guided, and never attained to a comprehension of 





Tit BANK OF EXMLANf, 


20 JOOS AAS, ARCHITECT, 


the aims of the greatest architects of the Revival, 
With typical limitation of mental vision, their 
monumentalconceptions were regarded as plessanily 
Ingenious variations of fourth-century prototypes,t 





stimulated to ondertake, and the publiention of their 
Jonian. Antiquities (1760\—the produet of vigorous 
archeological research in the Levant, under the direatinn 
of Chundier ond assisted by Purs (1764)—gnve a distine. 
tion to the Neo-Greek movement which thelt nu hwequent 
publications served to confirm, — 

* An WERT pt ta BH ticipate the work hl been made ly 
4 Frenchman, Le Roy, “ architecte, ancien pennionnaite adn 
Kot d Rome," who, in 1758, published, ander ihe ttle of 
Tes DHeseina des mus becuz Afen mmenia ale la Cvdes 
the result of bis tsentches in Athens, mule whilat thous 
of Bluart and Reveit were atill in Tececresa:” Stat Ghte eftcat 
venture wad not suecesstul in ita intentions Th wae 
nltopether tewra inferior in getieral churacter, and made 
Malena alight impression, Vide Le Aiagraphie 

f The fall expression of ihis point of view ata biter 
inte is given by the egregious Feryusaon, whe, with a fine 
ignorance of his subject, treats the classic movement as 
An IntAlive compromise, and casuslly remarka: “Tf the 
Revival urchiteets have a Principle, it is that Cheng sits 
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mere products of honourable acholarship and intel- 
fasta! agility 


The initial character of the movement, to a 
cortain extent, justified this attitude. The works 
whieh Stuart found himself cagerly called upon 
to execute shortly after the publication of his re- 
searches —Lichfield Honse, in St. James's Square, 
for Lord Anson; Belvedere, in Kent, for Lord 
Eardley; a house in Portman Square; and the 
Infirmary of Greenwich Hospital *—are all, in o 
more of lesa degree, exercises in the new acholar- 
ship. But, in so far as their main composition is 
concerned, even they are free from the faint of 
literal enpyism. And in the conceptions of the 
later masters of the Revi- 
val there is an originality 
that is only the product ol 
of innate pening express- | 
ing itself through a ff 
medinm completely ade- 
quate. Hod this redis- 
covery of Greek archi- 
tecture been nothing more 
thin the sequisition of so 
much barren information, 
to realise it would simply 
have remained the amuse- 
ment of the dilettant, and 
have been from the start 
an affair of literal repro- 
duction. But its latent 
possibilities offered amore 
perfect expression to the 
spirit of our civilisation, 
and were sufficiently elas- 
tic ta be applienble to ite 
requirements. 

i wie not a cass ners : eres eee 

sup of popular architects permitting their art 
es ie vitiatod by complinnee with the demands 
of a poblie gone mad over some new thing. It 
was simply a process in “the inevitable develop. 
mont of facts""—the absorption of relevant matter 
by artists of more or less advanced tendencies—to 
endeayour to prevent which would have been a 
piece of the mouxt futile conservatism. : 

The first of the greater architects to reveal in 
his work the influence of this freshly acquired 
material was Sir John Soane. Soane had received 
his early architectural education in the office of 
George Dance the younger. His exceptional talents, 


purpoes should be made subservient to foregone arehi- 
tectural atyles * (Modern Architecture, vol. itp. 71). 

* Luter, whilst surveyor to Greenwich Hospital, “he 
renewed, with delicate Greek detalles, the interior af the 
chapel after the firein 1770." Vide Belober and Macartney, 
Loler Renaissmee Architecture in Hegland, vol. i. p. 10. 
For list of buildings executed by Stuart and Heyett for 
mambers of the Society of TMletinnti, vido Antiquities of 
Afhens, vol. iv. pp. xxvili-rarl, 
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which had occasioned his promotion in Dunce's 
office,* enabled him to gain thesilverand gold medala 
at the Royal Academy—the latter by a design 
for a triamphal arch which also earned for him 
the Travelling Studentship. This gave him the 
means to spend some three years in Italy, chietl 
in Rome, where he devoted himself to reseu 
work and the preparation of monumental designs. 
On hig return, in 1780, be was entrusted with 
the erection of many country-houses, largely 
through the influential connections he had formed 
during hie stay in Home. It was whilst he was 
occupied with the execution of these works that he 
appears to have devoted attention to the study of 
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Greek architecture ond become imbued with an 
wimiration for its perfection, His sourees of in- 
formation were indirect. Ho had never visited 
Athens himself and had to rely on drawings and 
engravings. To some temperaments these would 
have been “a precious bloodless substitute"; yet he 
unjuestionably obtained stimulus and suggestion 
from them. 

In 1788, on the death of Sir Robert Taylor, Soane 
was appointed architect to the Bank of England, and 
was soon after required to enlarge and practically 
rabuild the whole structure. Here was an occasion 
for a four de force worthy of a George Dance or an 
Alexander Thompson. The utmost that ooold 
be expected from Scane waa a dignified perform- 
ance, An eclectic by training, he yet lacked that 
power of assimilation that was half the secret of 
Cockerell’s competence, and his addiction to unfor- 


* He was originally employed by Dance in the capacity 
of errand boy, and was loter transferred to the offies of Henry 
Holland. He was born in 1763, the son of os stonemason. 
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tnnately eccentric dotail*—a vice peculiarly notioe- 
able in his later work—further hampered the full 
expression of his ideas. The ornament is deplor- 
able, and the ill-advised profusion of emall sunk 
panels and insignificant blind windows destroys all 
breadth in the facades. The whole building, more- 
over, tesis upon too low a stylobate, and the re- 
ceased colonnades— finely enough placed in them- 
aclyee—tloge incalenlably in consequence, Yet in 
the refinement of the Grmco-Roman order (taken 
from the Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli} and in the 
fut euriace treatment of the magses there are real 
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Yet, as Professor of Architecture at the Royal 
Acadomy, to which position Soane was appointed, in 
smocession to Dance, in 1806, his lectures on arehi- 
tecture attracted widespread attention® and enabled 
him to exercise real influence in assisting the formn- 
tion of » echool of serious thought in design,+ 
Amongst those directly under his influence, the 
most notable was Sir Robert Smirke—his pupil 
and successor—who, though he hed studied in 
Greece and Sicily and was a more accomplished 
scholar, was yet an artist of far less conviction. 

The wide extent of his travels, which inelauded 
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indications of the new spirit. They are tentative 
efforts in the direction of progress, and mark a 
certain advance. 

The greater part of Soane's other work in Londont 
—the Westminster Law Courts, the Privy Council 
and Hoard of Trade Offices in Whitehall, the State 
Paper Office at Westminster, &e.—bas since been 
either altered or removed, but, from such illnstra- 
tions as we have seen, it does not appear to have 
been more successful. 


* A satirical attack upon hia * Borotian style, published 
in Anighfs Quarterly Magazine, 1824, lod to an unapoeess- 
ful Yibel netion, and he continued ta ineur much hostile 
enticivm and mdioule. 

tin that undertnken subsequent to 1411 he employed 
Michnel Gandy (brother of Gandy-Deering) ag his head 
draughianan. The latter was a brillinnt architect and of in- 
volunble assistance, but na he received no acknowledgment 
of his abilities, even in the work executed after Sonne him. 
self had become blind, he ultimately went insane through 
disappointment (1443), 
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ltaly, the South of France, and the German States, 
had given him # taste for copying rather than for 
original achievement, and a facile tatholicity of 
appreciation that made it a matter of indifference 
whether he perpetrated a Gothic anachronism or 
ocoupied himself with serious design, In apite of 
this his contribution to the movement WhS con- 
siderable. His classic work is admirably refined 
and never spoilt by meretricious detail. If nothing 
worse were done nowadays we might contemplate 


* The course, which becan in TSC, was Lani porarily etix 
pended in 1810 in Conseqience of & vote of censure passed 
on him by the Academy for adversely criticising the work of 
A Contemporary 
t For a criticism of the collection of “antiques, hooks 
and works of art,"’ which he had mie (ahorily after his 
OP POninent ia professor) for the henetit of studenta in his 
hots in Lincoln's Inn Fields. ultimately bequeathed 
fo ihe nation, vide Michnelia. Ancient Marbles 1 Greafl 
rita, § 90, p. lid 
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the future with os very ressonable optimiam. 
Before his extensive tour in Greece in 1803* he had 
alroady made himeelf familinr with the publica- 
tions of Stuart, Chandler, Le Roy, and others, and 
his researches in the Peloponnesus, Attica, and 
Sicily confirmed his admiration for Hellenic art. 
Shortly after his return in 1805 iniluential 
friends wore able to secure for him several important 
commissions, Of these Lowther, Hastnor, and 
Kinfauns Uastles were executed in hia medieval 
manner, “utilised and modified for the purpose of 
convenient occupation by noblomen of the nine- 
teenth century." Inability to discriminate between 
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relevant and irrelevant sources of inspiration led 
Smirke into these unhappy mistakes, as it did most 
of his contemporaries. They found it » matter for 
self-congratulationt that they were possessed of 
sufficient knowledge and technical versatility to 
desion in eithar Classic or Gothic, and complacently 
regarded their burlesques of medinval architecture 
ad convincing proofs of superiority over their pre- 
deceasors. ‘They concelyed themselves ml yancine 
by leaps and bounds. They did not apprecimte 
that medieval society i¢ as remote from modern 

®* The overtures whieh Lord Elgin had rrimeln in 1a 
with a wew to securing Smirke’s servires in Che prosqen 
tion of hia Athenian researches were ineffectual, thove bh 
the reason of their failure in not given tn the Lin bts js 
journal (" Memoir of the lute Bir i. Amirke,” by Fidlward 
Smirke: Tuaxsactions BLA. 1666-07, p. 17}. 

t Smirke wos wont to recall with pride Umit he was al- 
readly practising in Gothic ata tlme when rial uf hin weal 
leavuéa had been “ bot soantily educated in it” ({éud.). 
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as the latter is akin to the Classic from which it 
has developed ; that the character of modern civili- 
sation renders the revival of Gothio art, even in the 
moat modified or “ progressive" form, an impossi- 
bility: that on admiration for ite barbarie beauty 
dios not justify an imitation that must inevitnhly 
be lifeless ; that the purtionlar conditions—econo- 
mic, social, religious, and political—which it retiecta 
and of which it waa the product have so entirely 
ehanged that no effort to regain the spirit of tho 
me can be even partially successful: that the 
whole mental attitude of which Gothic art was 
the vigorous expression has definitely passed, and 
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that with the Renaiseance architecture again be- 
cameo personal and self-conscious. It is precisely 
thia that accounts for the amazing inequality of 
Binirke'’s performances—his Mediaval are detest- 
able, his Classic always wt least pleasant. On tho 
death of Wyatt in 1819, and the subsequent sub 
division of the offica of architect to the board of 
Works, he became one of the attached architects, 
and undertook the design of a considerable number 
of Courts of Justice, Couneil Houses, and the like, 
in addition to his private work. 

In 1823 came hit supromea opportunity—the 
iritish Museum. The money at his disposal ox- 
ceeded o million sterling, and he was permitted 
ample time for the elaboration of hia design: he 
was assisted also by the exceedingly simple cha. 
raicter of the site. It waa an ideal problam, his 
anlution a rather magnificent failure. It ia noi 
n coherent whole. Thera is no unity of concep- 
tion in the relation of plan and elevation. The 
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erent porticoes form simply a frontispiece that is 
applied to a stracturea partly independent of it. 
Yet they have a grandeur that is not entirely the 
restilt of mere size, If they reveal his limitation 
and insincerity aa an artist, they roveal also a 
realisation of the light and shade valoe of auch 
an arrangement, a quality of imagination in no 
sense mean, & gonuine feeling for greatness of 
scalp, 

As the Bank of England may be taken os typical 
of the character of Soane's achievement in archi- 
tocture, so the British Museum may be regarded as 
an embodiment of the best and worst in Bmirke's 
art, And his other important work—the General 
Post Office and King’s College, London (1881}— 
is Of mach the same quality—quiet, scholarly, and 
dignified, but cold in ita correctness and remote in 
its effect. 
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The decree in which Soane and Smirke differed 
from the rest of their contompormrics wns, for the 
moat part, in opportunity. Wilking and Nazh alone 
approached them in this respect. 

The former's reputation at Cambridge as on 
architect of exceptional scholarship * early provided 
him with an occasion for the exercise of his abilities 
on a large seale, He bod entered Cains Collaze ns 
a scholar in 1796, graduated G.A.and sixth wrangler 
In 1800, and in the following year, boing ona of 
West's “Travelling Bachelors,” started on » tour 
of four years in Greeee, Asia Minor, and Italy, 
The publication of his researches in Magna 
Grecia? brought the infloonee of this hitherto 
unknown phase of Hellenie art to bear on the 
development of the Itevival, and earned for him 
considerable celebrity. 

In 1804 he wad requested to prepare a Coreok 
design for Downing College, Cambridge, portions 
of which, costing over £50,000, he carried out be- 
tween 1607 and IH11. At the same timo he 
duced and executed a singularly ngly Gothic design 
for New Court, Trinity—* an example of robust 
openmindedness not often eqalled,"= ‘This 
diaplay of cheap versatility further increased his 
prestige, and commissions followed in rapid suc- 
cession. His reconstruction of Grunge House 
Hampshire, in 1620, might be regarded as n very 
successful picee of work had the building been re- 
quired for the parpnges of a temple, but as a 
residence for an English gentleman it ia merely 
an illustration of the extraordinary submissive 
character of his client. On the completion of the 
United Universities’ Club House in Fall Mall, 
designed in conjunction with Gandy-Deering, 
be undertook the erection of London University 
College, his che/-d'euvre. The decastyle parties 
is in itself exceptionally beautifol, and great breadth 
is given by the faultless pitch of the pediment: but 
the wholecom position seems to have been 
thought out im elevation and piecemeal, 
The dome, in consideration of the dis- 
lance which it is set back from the main 
front, 16 too low to dominate tha central 


* He was the first commentator on Vitruvins 
hei greet the Sorrent in Der pre ation of the vexed 
passage in book v,, which treats of “ seamnifil 
in pares." Though wrong in the details of 
iit explanation, Wilkins’ contention that they 
Were a Lev lite lor correcting optical iflisions 
iid the ad) as adopted io BATE the required 
roryature, Was subeequently confirmed hy the 
investigations of Pennethorne and Penroes. 
ni Antiquilion af Afagua Griecia William 
v ilkina, Cambridge, 1807, fol. 2. Alea Abou. 
Lensta, ie Hemarka on tha Flaildings of A fleas 
vsti vp; and Prolusiones Archilvctoning. 
1a27 and a7, dto (ingenious EBRRYS ON Gresk 
a Konan architecture), ee 
- Archifectural Review, vol, ix, 1901. p, 108 
ae the Victorian E ra, by Arthor Edit 
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mass, whilst the lntter is altogether out of sein as 
with the wings. It breaks through them with o 
crude dislocation of lines, and iis magnificent 
podium is conceived quite mdependently of the 
rustica ted basemant inte whieh it dies. 

This mothod of design was the fatal result cf 
archeological knowledge on 4 certain type of 
intellect. 

Whilst Burton and Cockorell wero oooupied 
with problems of massing and composition, of 
line and proportion, and wore simply resorting 
to Greek models to acquire & more eXqnisite 
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sensibility to beauty of form, men of the Wilkins 
school were regarding the whole business as an 
affair of the orders and elaborating systema of 
practice based on the clnasifieation of data obtamed 
from antiquarian research, To the blight of 
Vitruvius and Palladio was to succeed the petri- 
fyine influence of this conception of the now 
scholarship. Hedged about with definitely ascer- 
tained restrictions, tho art of architecture was to 
become at once the most scientific and the d ullest 
thing in the world. It might result in the oecasional 
production of some mlmimbly correct indiviil ual 
feature, but in problems of any magnitude It was 
utterly inadequate, ani conducive to an implicit 
faith in the infallible virtue of porticoss. 
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Wilkins’ own design for the National Gallory 
in 1882 is convincing evidence of this. Hampered 
by the unwarrininble interferance of the Govern- 
ment, which imposed auch conditions aa tho pro- 
vision of roadways through the bmlding to give 
aceasa to the barracka behind,” and by an alteration 
in the allotted sitet and the necessity of intro- 
ducing the pediment and columns from Carlton 
House, his original scheme, with its broad flight 
of steps down to the level of tho fountains, and 
with a group of Venetian horses a8 tho crowning 
feature, degenerated into the existing compromise,’ 
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a monument to the inclasticity of his acadenic art, 
But be ot least, in some measure, endeavoured 
to preserve intact the elemental dignity of archi- 
tecture by refusing to admit the corrupt introduction 
of cheap facing composition masqoermiing aa stone, 
To John Nash must be attributed the Initiation 
of this depravity which subsequently beeame so 
general. His opportunity for exercising serions 


* The total coat woo limited ta 270,000— hes than one- 
half of the com which Wilkine lad stwted to be necessary. 

4 ‘The wings were required to be eet bach eo ae mtd to 
oletriet the view of St. Martin's Church—a e#tipulation 
which Wilkina purticularly resented. 

* ‘This hae enfferod efil] farther by the later alterntions 
of Ey, M. Barry. 
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influence on customary practice regarding material 
came with hia selection, a8 an architect of wide ox- 
perience and a popil of Sir Robert Taylor, to carry 
through the crest architectural schemes undertaken 
under the Hegency. Though he had previously 
enjoyed tho patronage of the nobility and wealthy 
ventry to some considerable extent, none of the 
work offered him had been comparable in magni- 
tude to the demgn of tha terraces in Regent's Park 
—the firat portion of his public commission. The 
pilatinl facies of these he executed in plaster, 
and “the age of stucco” waeestablished, [ts imper- 
muinence and the insincerity of employing it as o 
substitute were disregarded, Sociaty was charmed. 
Heneeforth it waa possible to obtain the most 
sumptuous results without heavy expenditure, 

In 1518 Nash laid out Regent Street and The 
Quadrant, again resorting toa plaster treatment for 
the elevations. In apite of their featureless monn- 
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tony, resulting from the ondoe prolongation of an 
obvious arrangement, they have that quulity of 
quiet refinement hardly ever absent from even the 
most emasculate products of the Hevival, and the 
unbroken sweep of the projecting street colonnades 
must have been oxtraordinarily effective.* 

Nash seems waually to have been most suceess- 
ful in the main conception of hia compositions, 
ns in the massing of the terraces in Regent's Park. 
He ap ay lacked sufficient originality and 
ingenuily in detail to attain success in the trent- 
ment of minor features. His entrance to Ducking. 
ham Palace f does not bear examination removed 


* These wero removed in 1844 at the reyupet of the 
shopkeepers, and for public reasons, 

T As tavooriie architect of the Mringe Tagent, Noah was 
employed tu repair and enlarge Hockingham Hones CGon- 
triry to the intentions of Parliament im rollng the money, 
Liv teultied in its complete reconstroction as Muckingham 
Puluee (again altered by Edmund Blore on the secesshon 
of Queen Victoria). The entrance, which Nosh had 
designed, was removed to Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park, in 
1851, and ja new generally known aa the Marble Arch. 
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from its original position. As port of a grent 
arrangement, its essential imperfections may have 
passed comparntively unnoticed, but isolated as it 
now if they are thrown into unsolved relief and 
aceantuate his limitutions, 

boane, Smirke, Wilkins, and Nash may be said 
to typify, in their individual manners of expression, 
the gener! charieter of the early and middle 
period of the Revival. It was they who exerted 
most inflnence and determined the general trend 
of development by their practice, rather on ac- 
count of their larger opportunities than for any 
great superiority in artistry over the ruck of their 
contemporaries. Holland, with his Greco-Roman 
style of composition and profusion of plaster 
= a detail, iz comparable both to Soane and 
ean. 

Inwood, in his St. Pancras New Church, is aa 
archeological ae Wilkins, even in the most academic 

of his performances, and Hardwick—judged 

from the point of view of the day—outshinoa 

both in versatility.* 
To distinguish the work of Basevi, Railton, 
Gandy-Deering, and a host of others from that 
of Smirke or Wilkins, in the absence of certain 
evidence, would involve the most minutely inti- 
Tike acquaintance with variations of technique in 
mutters of detail, It is all moch in the sme 
epirit—quiet, dignified, and refined, occasionally 
even mnignificent, but usually Incking in vigour 
and reality. It was the suprame irony of the 
movement that during its general appreciation 
it proluced little of moment, but that with the 
decline of public interest its achicvementas 
attained to a brillinney hitherto unprecedented 
in the history of architecture in Ingland. 
Whilst the beauty of the Elgin Marbles became 
os & thing forgotten, and the works of Weat- 
macott, Chantrey, and Flaxman were relegated 
to the box-rooms of country mansiona, the 
genius of Alfred Stevens was expressing itself, 
= pea sien) of form, in creations worth y 

in a plate in the monumental conceptions ¢ 
Burton, Cockerall, or Elmea. sci 

Decimus Burton had been sane enough to refrain 
from fettering his powers of expression by the 
noquisition of too much archwological knowledge, 
Disregarding fashion, he had resisted the bem prti- 
tion to prepare and publish a treatise on the result 
of his travels in Grocce and Italy. He had care- 
fully preserved intact his own Individuality ns 
an artist that he might be able to say what he 
desired hinelf, anid not echo, with | variations 
more or less suceessful, the dicta of Palladio or 
Ietinus. 


* fn 182), Hardwick designed an Italiin hall for the 
Golieniths’ Company ; in the same yoar « Tudor Gothle 
school at Stockport; in 1832 Mabraham House, an Elion 
be thin ry Wat teeta for J. Adsane, Faq. ; in 1534 the Terie 
Propylaum and loioed to Euston Station, ah =e 
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Professional connections * served to provide him, 
of o comparatively early age, with the most enviable 
opportunities for the expression of his ideas. 

In 1825 he was commissioned by the Govern- 

* Tlorn in JB00, he woe the tenth sen of James Hurton, 


ony Of the mowt auncessiul builders of the day, und largely 
emplored in the development af Londen onder the Regency 
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Tie torn views on this Tarn are repredticsd by the omertesy of the owner, 
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ment to design the architectural features of Hyde 
Park, and it is in these worka that the delicate 
quality of bis genias is most completely revented. 
Thoy are distinguished throughout by a refinement 
and restraint—a certain niceness of handling—too 
entirely natural and happy to be the foreed product 
of a rigully scholastic training, If his larger con- 
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ceptions lack vigour, they are exquisitely graceful. 
They possess something of the character which 
Flaxman gave to his figures. 

The Screen, Hyde Park Corner, bas a lightness 
and precision that make the whole composition a 
model of elegance, Athenian in its daintiness and 
irresistibly charming, There seems to ben peeuliar 
appropriateness in mostaf Burton's designs. The 
Doric lodges to the park are conceived with 
sensible appreciation of their surroundings, partieu- 
larly the North Lodge, Stanhope Gate, which bears 
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a certain resemblance in its general Tuscan atmo- 
sphere to Schinkel’s delightful villas at Sanssouct. 

Tt was doring the execution of these works that, 
in 1897, Burton designed the Athenwum Club, 
Herarded from the point of view of modern re- 
quirements the provision is inadequate,” and even 
inconvenient, though at the time of ifs erec- 
tion it not only satisfied eurrent demands but 
so far exeeaded them as to serve a3 the model for 
much subsequent club design.+ But in the treat- 
mentof the facades Burton hagattained a permanent 
distinction that can only gain by foree of contrast 


* Ti is to be regretted that within recent years it wos 
(hough! necessary to provide billiwed and amoking rooms : 
their addition has reaulted in the inevitnble mutilution 
of the original decign. | 

+ The arrangement adopted in the ground floor con- 
givta in the symeuetrion! disposition of coffer and reception 
rooms on either side of the hall and staircase which forms 
the main feature. The hall iteelf is intemtionally some- 
what deficient in light. Ite deeply coffered arched ceiling, 
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with present-day design. ‘Their composition is 
excoadingly simple, consisting only im the careful 
spacing and proportion of the windows in relation 
to the wall space. They are not dependent for 
their expression of purpose upon the adventitious 
aid of symbolical decoration ; though, 2s Mr. 
Ronald P. Jones has observed, the Panathenaic 
frieze benesth the great cornice—which is designed, 
as in the Italian astylar poluces, with reference to 
the total height from the ground —the tripods, and 
the statue of Athene are introduced with admirmble 
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discernment, and eerve to echo the intention; 
they produce an impression of cultnred distinction 
and reserved refinemont that naturally denotes the 
building as the resort of savants and connoisseurs. 
The whole desicn is wnatfected|y modern, conceived 
in the most fresh and direct spirit, and in itself 
more than a justification of the Revival. It is not 
a conventional study in a barren academic tradition, 
but a living expression of thought in the logical 
development of architecture. 

Prevailing fashion tended more and more to re- 
strict the opportunities for the exercise of Burton's 


supported by columns whose capes are moielled on those of 
the “Temple of the Winds,” acquires a rather theatrical! 
effectiveness us the approach to the brilliantly lighted 
grand etairease. (On the floor above, a drwing-room moms 
the entire length of the main front. The remnininder of the 
first floor iz ooeupied by libraries and committees roomie. 
A emiall intermediate story oblaina light from some of the 
meétope spaces between the brackets supporting the baleony 
being used aa window openings. 


THE GREEK REVIVAL IN ENGLAND 


serious monumental art, He is credited with the 
authorship of the Clarence and Cornwall Terraces 
in Regent's Park, and carried out much domestic 
work both in London ond the provinces." His 
breadth of conception is finely witnessed in the 
lnying-cut of the town of Bt. Leonards-on-Bea, 
which he undertook in 1839. The planning is 
axial and symmetrical, and the disposition of the 
public buildings and terraces particularly well 
managed. It was his misfortune to be frequently 
obliged to occupy himself with the trivialities of 
Inndscape gardening and the futile reproduction of 
medieval forms, and in these he was no more 
successful than hia contemporaries. He suffered, 
too, from having to conceive his ideas in a sineco 
parses inimical to great efforts in execution. 

lowever untruthful his work, bath externally and 
internally, may be from the point of view of 
apparent material, the deceptions were only such 
as were forced upon him by the conditions of the 
time. His employment of substitutes, once the 
pee be sdmitted, was invariably reticent anid 

offensive. The inereasing depravity of public 
taste, which reached its climax in the eagerly 
accepted Philistinism of Ruskin, ultimately led 


Barton to retire from « struggle in which he was 
hopelessly outmatched. His death in 1581 was 


received with iis aka indifference. Une or 
two professional references + were made to his for- 
gotten career, but for the most park society was 
too busily engaged in admiring mantically pie- 
turesque travesties of Gothic art to bother ite head 
about serious achievement in architecture, and his 
work was dismissed as “ Pagan.” | 

He differed widely from both Cockerell and 
Elmes in that the nature of his genius was not 
so isolated as theirs. His work has little of the 
former's audacity in minor composition, and 
nothing of the latter's Titanic force of massing. 
Father it is typical of the cream of the later 
general phase of the movernent—of the occasional 
masterpieces to be found here and there throughout 
the country whose authorship is frequently obscure, 
and of which the most perfect is, in so far a8 we 
know, Seaforth Hall,+ incomparable in the fault- 
rpg of its proportion and the beauty of its 
ebail. 

The individual character of Cockerell’s architec- 
ture is the more remarkable in consideration of 
the vast extent of his knowledge, and the almost 
German zeal with which he had Isboured as an 





© His later work included the lnying-out of the estato 
of Eastbourne, Liverpool, now known as Prince's Park. 

+ Hoyal Society; Obituary Notice. Fergusson. Vise 
also EF.8.A. Memoirs, ie 

tf We have had sone dissoully ts tae the origin of 

is work. Th appears to have erected’ in the first 
decade of the 19th century, and was the design of James 
Vale, partner of Cornoliae Sherlock. As their connection 
restilted in the latter's obtaining the credit for the work, 
Vale committed anicide. 
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archeologist. The natural resalt would have been 
a conventional réchatfé of claasie detail Pew 
artists could have come out from such o series of 
assiduous investigations and careful reconstructions 
ax he had undertaken between 1610 and 1617 in 
the company of Linckh, DP orster, Haller, and 
Stackelher, at Migina, Dassm, and elsewhere, with- 
out their originality being permanently crippled. 
The worst gach a training did for him was tempo- 
rarily to impair his faculty of practical applica- 
tion. For the rest, the benefit to his act was 
‘nealonlahle. In receptiveness he was “ao Greek 
of the Great Period.’ Schinkel's statement of his 
own ambition “to baild, not aa the Greeks built, 
lot ag the Greeks would have built had they lived 
now,” might have been uttered by Cockerell him- 
self. His ability to refashion motives and to give 
them a now significance and additional possibilities 
is without parallel. The only occasion on which 
he ever consented to lend his powers to the com- 
paratively idle task of reproduction was in the 
execution (in collaboration with Playfair) of the 
Scottish National Monument, Edinburgh. And in 
that case the excuse was admissible—it was to be 
a modern rendering of the Parthenon. Yet as 
medioerity alone remains at the same fixed level of 
attainment, so Cockerell’s achievement fluctuated. 
In the most important of the work which be 
undertook shortly after hia return—the Bristol 
Philosophical Institute, the Cambridge University 
Library,? and the exterior of the London and Weat- 
minster Dank in Lothbury =—there is the breadth 
of manner of a master, but in his rejected design 
for the Royal Exchange, London, an extraordinary 
falling off is evident. Bome of the surface trewt- 
ment below the subsidinry entablature appears 
frankly unresolved. The six disturbin figures on 
the broken main cornice seem to have been intro- 
duced merely to supply a raison d'etre for the free- 
standing columns, and the corner towers are 
worse than unfortunate. Even Cockerell's superb 
draughtamanship does not obseure the mneatia- 
factory nature of the whole conception. 

Shortly after the production of this incompre- 
hensible failure, in 1439, he won the competition 
for the Gallary at Oxford, known aa the Taylor 
and Randolph Buildings, by o design of excep- 
tional beauty. In this, again, there are columns 
serving no other purpose than the support of 


* Before going out to Greece, in 1610, ot the age of 
twenty-bwo, he had alrendy worked in bie father’s officer, 
and in that of Smirke, for some years. Hia devign for ihe 
Wallington Ltalnoe, prodnced during his return through 
lialy, was quite ineoberent, the plan having been conceived 
independently of the elevations. 

+ Only o fragment of this—the northern side of the 

uadrangle—has ever been erected. 

¢ Tite, with whom Cockore!] was working on this omra- 
cion, designed ihe greater part of the interior (Arch. 
Review, vol. xii. No, Tl, October 1902, p. 150. The Eafe 
und Works of H.C. Cockerell by BR. P, Cockerel!). 
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detached figures, but they are of such exquisite 
Tonic grace, and act so admirably as a foil to the 
solid masa of the building, that objection appears 
hypercritical, The vertical grouping of the central 
windows on the wing fsces is manared with con- 
summate skill, In sach problems of composition 
Cockerell's resourcefulness invariably discovered an 
ingeniousand quitesatisfactory solution. Hissurface 
modelling here, as in all his other work, shows o 
most sensitive appreciation of texture-valnes, and 
the balance of the whole design is most carefully 

reserved, the lions’ heads on the attic cornica 

cing apparently introdneed to give just tha 
necessary increase in weight along that line. Yet 
this same concentration upon the most minute 
affaira of detail led him into the elaboration of 
such an ineffectual work as the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Buildings in Dale Street, 
Liverpool, 

The front elevation ts finely thought out, whilst 
that tothe Exehanpe is, in os for as the sire 
motives are concerned, largely an echo of bis Bun 
Insurance Office in Threadneedle Street, London. 

let his departures from the original are not alto- 
gether fortunate, and the single Doric columns, 
standing each before a recessed staircase and carry- 
ing meaningless brackets, are as unjustifiable as 
Nash's Corinthian columns at the entrance to Buck- 
ingham Palace. But in the facade to Exchange 
Streat Enst there is a general lack of coherence 
that results in no definite impression on the mind 
at all, and is simply due to over-atiantion to indi- 
vidual features. There is more interest than good 
composition requires," and technical mannerisms 
in panelling are accentuated to eccentricity, On 
this oceasion Cockerell's dranghtamuanship seams 
not to have condneed to the expression of real 
ideas, but rather to the production of paper archi- 
tecture that is merely clever. 

His skill in detail was incomparable, and his 
power of election unerring. In the continuation 
of the interior design of St. George's Hall, which 
he undertook, on the death of Eillmes, in 1849, he 
had a macnificent opportunity for the exercise of 
his ability in this direction; and, though the 
necessarily Roman character of the main ee 
tluded the achievement of that exquisite refine- 
ment with which he himself had most sympathy 
naturally and by training, he yet obtained an offect 
of extraordinary splendour without uding to 
any Augustan vulgarity; tho sumpinous magni- 

* Adefeot wot to be attributed to the work of Foster, 
Cockerell'a companion on many of hia archeological travels. 
Foster's designs are almost uniformly doll—of the sort 
that served to bring the Hevival into disrepute. With the 
exception of his largest onderiaking, the Custom House, 
Liverpool, in which he has undeniably attained something 
of the “ Grand Munner,” there is n poverty of thought, an 
nit of stupid heaviness, about his productions, that makes 
one inclined ito relierate Berlion's exclamation on hearing 
one of Cherobini's later oratorios, “ A thousand franrs for 
an idea f™ 
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fiocnee of the bronze doorsand the great candelabra 
does not cloak any actual coarseness of form. He 
was an eclectic of rare discrimination, 

Yet his art was essentially no affair of mere 
selection or ingenious rescursa in detail, His 
ereatest work, the Bank of Engiand, Castine Streat, 
Liverpool, shows a sense of mass, an instinctive 
capability for modelling architectural form on a 
large scale only possessed in o greater degroa by 
such mastera as Dance, Elmes, Playfair, or 
Thompson. That he lapsed into Gothic on one 
or two occasions is undeniable: bot that the real 
sanity of his point of viow was unaffected by these 
slips the whole of the rest of his career clearly 
proves. Hoe had grasped the fundamental fact 
that the future development of architecture must 
inevitably be individual, eclectic,and cosmopolitan. 
He drew [rom all relevant sources with a fine 
jodement. His appreciation of Wren did not lead 
him into # toleration of the coarse sprawling 
peste ante and mouldings of barbaric profile. 

he beauty of his own detail was a thing avd 
contamination. There is o refined graciousness 
about even his strongest productions that would 
seem Lo indicate that he did not regard vigour as an 
excuse for crudity. In the manner of his expression 
he ie distinct both from his predecessors and from 
those who followed him, Yet his work is no more 
remote from real development than that of such 
moderns as Stanford White or Cass Gilbert, 
Perhaps Le Due most nearly approximates to him. 
His influence on Elmes can have at most extended 
only to suggestion as to detail." For in Elmes 
originality of thought surpassed all other qualities, 
Whilst Cockerell Hiactaved an amazing facility in 
the soulpturesque welding of minor motives, Elmes 
dealt p ily with architecture in the mass, Hia 
reputation is based upon one performance, St, 
Geo fe's Hall, Liverpool,t+ but it is more firmly 
established than that of any of his more prolific 
contemporaries. The brief period of bis oppor- 
tunity,[ the singleness of his achievement, and its 
transcendent nature, have all combined to give his 





* In Elmea’ selecied design for the Aseaze Courte— 
which were altitiately incorporated in bis liter «theme— 
the bases of the Doric columns are modelled on those of 
the great temple of Agripentum, which Cockerell had in: 
vestiguied many years before (The Architectural Review, 
June T04, vol. av. No. 91: “The Life and Work of 
Barve banedale Bimes."—E. P. J,). . 

The few private houses he executed in the neighbour. 
hood of Liverpool are distinguished by the earcful Maer 
af hr pasate and the refinement of the detnil. 

He wna born in 1814 and, after some years ab aol 
entered his father’s office, In 1K30 he ~be ia eae 
competition for ®¢éoncert hall in Liverpool, and hia design 
wna stlocted. In 1640 he was ugein sneressin) in the 
Liverpool Corporation competition for new assize eourta, 
In 1541 he prepared 4 design contiining both concert halls 
and nssize courts. This was supeores and erected under 
the name of St. George's Hall. On his déewth (from 
consumption) in IS47 Oockerell completed the interior 
“finishings,” and the great hall was opened in 1854, 
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career a theatrical brilliance and attractive interest 
forall time. ‘The significance of his masterpiece 
may have been temporarily lost amid the strident 
clamours of those demunding morality in art, but 
these have passed, or linger on only in country 
vicarazes and municipal art committees, and the 
work remains. 

Thea disposition of the main blocks ombodios the 
cssontinl quality of unity of conception — the 
preseneo of the central hall is indicated hy the 
rreat attic over the central mass, which gives o 
definite character to the whole design, “ao Find of 
living attitude and expression.” The elements of 
the composition are simple and few, but they are 
combined with the instinctive knowledge of genius. 
Nothing ia botched or unresolved or superiluous. 
No olevation is elaborated at the expense of any 
other, The west side, with its screen of square 
columns, flanked on either side by flat windowed 
tnasses, and standing on a double banat story, 
has a sheer oliff-like grandeur that is calenlated to 
make na mighty a blow upon tho mind as the great 
portien with its magnificent podium and sculptured 
pediment, The grouping of the whole is beyond 
criticism —it composes from every point of view. 

With Elmes architecture was indeod a living art. 
He was no scholar in a dead or olien language, 
Ha anticipated the most modern development, 
even in the Roman character of his planning. In 
u Senso his conception was at once the crowning 
clory ond the last supreme effort of the Greek Re- 
vival—a modern realisation of the Grand Manner. 

The full value and meaning of the Revival is 
only now becoming clear again after a period of 
medieval archeology in architecture, and the 
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realization of its significance ia the more pradual 
that we have not yet outgrown the vicious affecta- 
tions of immature phases of Hennissance archi- 
tecture which immediately succeeded the collapse 
of the Gothic movement. ‘The Duteh seroll and 
the Jacobean columns are still with us, and the 
siburban practitionor still thinks to ornament the 
villa porch with strap-work and sporadic panelling 
of minute dimensians. 

But an appreciation of the masters of the Revival 
ia surely dawning. They stood for the recovery of 
Hellenic sensibility to refinement and beauty of 
form. They regarded it as an invaluable heritage 
that had been lost. They were eelectic in the best 
sense of the word. They did not confine them- 
salves to the reproduction of any particular type 
which had existed at some previous time, but 
evolved an architecture in the modern spirit, com: 
bining with the flexibility of the Italian and the 
magnificence of the Roman the refinement of the 
Greek, They realised that they were not isolated 
in. their givilination from their classic past, but 
wore indissolubly connected with it, and they 
perceived that, rightly revarded, we are too fur in- 
tellectnally developed to be content with anything 
lese than a striving after the most perfect forms 
of expression. Their creed justified itself in the 
character of their achievement, We of the moat 
modern school can have no greater ambition than 
to excel their attainments. 


Note.—I reeret that o Paper in the Arecfufestwral 
Association Notes (Vol. xii. 1897) on “The Greek 
Revival in Eneland,” by Mr. Alexunder Wood, F.9.A.. 
“mags span Aesiainias till too Inte to take advantage of 
i. he * 
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ASHBURNHAM HOUSE AND THE PRECINCTS OF WESTMINSTER ABREY. 
By Harry Sime [/*.|, R.1.B A. Essay Medallist 1883. 


N case the title of my Paper may not be sufficiently informing, it may be well tostate that | 
have attempted in a measure for the later buildings something of the kind concerning the 
méedimval work presented in Seott’s Gleanings. Aided by such authorities as K eepe, Wid- 
more, and Dart, the public records. and the conelosions of more than one investigator, Scott 
published his book with separate notices of medieval remains that are incorporated in later 
buildings. Chietly, however, it concerns the Abbev itself—in truth the buil line of transcendent 
Importance. Here, hy reason of Interesting asec tons, Tene ‘ral plun, and work enriching it 
within, the dominating building is Ashburnham Honse, nique amongst those of the period 
handed down to the close of the nineteenth century. Homely but stately, and seeladed from 
intrusion on the north of Little Dean's Yard, it was a residence for the surroundings more to 
be coveted than many important houses in the precincts of our English cathedrals. 

The site was formerly oceupied by the Refectory and Misericorde of the Abboy, The weat end 
ani the greater part of the north and south, or side, walls of the Misencorde were altered and form 
the lower part of the house; the north wall runs through the centre; the south wall is cased to 
form the south front. he site of the garden behind the house is separated from the Greut 
Clotsters by the Refectory north wall. The passage way called the Dark Cloister, connecting 
Little Dean's Yard with the Great Cloisters, runs through the old Misericorde, which extended 
4 far as the Infirmary of the monks, afterwards assigned as n sehoolroom for the College, when 
the garden of the Infirmary became the College garden. 

The premises on the north side of Little Dean’s Yard were taken over by Westminster Schoo! 

Thind Gerla, Vol XVI. No, i.—S Jan 1st, Tb. 
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about twenty-seven years ago, and the residence eastward of Ashburnham House was soon 
pulled down and a new building erected m its place. From the standpoint of artist or antiquary 
the north-east angle of Little Dean's Yard is the poorer. The picturesque group of old roofs and 
dormers, a part of the elevation overhanging the yard, and the archway entrance to the Dark 
Cloister made an interesting corner. The adjacent wing of Ashburnham: House had its own 
hipped roof, but the elevation was united to the overhanging projection, which was supported by 
an old wood bracket carved with scrolls and foliage. In earlier times the buildings were con- 
nected, and an intimacy survived; part of the superseded residence overlapped the medisval 
remains which served as cellars for Ashburnham House. 

The alterations to Ashburnham House were carried out rather slowly. Tt was already in the 
builder's hands in April 1882. ‘Two external features, the porch and summerhouse, which added 
distinetion to the plan, had not then been disturbed, nor had radical changes been made. 
Somewhat of a vista was possible from the porch across the forecourt through the house to 
the steps of a terraced garden. The summerhouse stood opposite the steps against the north wall 





eee 


site Dean! 


of the Refeetory,. as shown on measured drawing No.1. On the axial line, which was at a riclhit 
angle with this wall, the extreme distance measured 145 feet. i 

Next Little Dean's Yard the boundary wall had been pulled down, but within the site, and 
parallel with the house, wing walls on either side of the porch had been left standing, each with a 
window to the forecourt. These walls had helped to enelose roofed chambers against the boun- 
dary which it may be concluded served for the porter’s use. The porch was prominent, but the 
roofs of the porter's lodging had been hidden by the boundary wall.* ‘Two oval rings of bricks 
probably denoted the position of former window openings, one on the nghtand one on the left 
hand of the poreh. 

At the west end of the front a one-story erection had recently been taken down. Between 
the east wing and this projection had been an open court, 58 feet 6 inches by 20) feet $ inches, paved 
with two kinds of wrought stone in simple geometrical pattern, bordered with flower beds next the 








® Shown on Smith's plate of 1505 in Appendix to photograph taken in 1852 for the Society fix =i 
Antiquities of Westminster, J. T. Smith, 1407; and in a Relies of Old London. y tor Photographing 
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forefront below the windows on either side of the entrance doorway. The paving remains in an 
impaired state. Old wrought-iron casements, with ornamental fastenings and leaded glass, were 
in the windows. 

the removal of the porter's lodging may have suggested clearing away the porch, a sturdy 
and straightforward piece of work, the very appearance suggestive of the days before a regular 
police. Measurements for the plan were secured with a sketch elevation at the end of one week ; 
by the next Saturday the porch had been taken down. From that time the foreground has 
remained free of buildings. I beheve the porch roof was of stone like the dressings. 





LITToA feas’s TARE, WEETMISATEM, 


From. Relive af Cad fandeq, 1285 


The drawing made by J. T. Smitha century ago shows the old tiled roofs with dormers, before 
the red brick front towards Little Dean's Yard was spoilt by the attie story. The external 
window shutters, which no longer existed when the School took the premises, had been ne ceSSary 
protections from the sun, and helped the homely appearance." 

Weatmvintater the British Museum copy of Welch's Lial of Scholars 1788 


(Aliomné Westmonosterenses). A reproduction of this draw- 
ing ia prven at the Head of bhiw Paper, p. 108, 


* There ia aleo a view in Memorials of — 

echool, C. W, Hadelyiie, 145. There is, besides, a very 
oF 

vareful water-colowr ‘drnwi ing, by T. BR. 0 nderwoad, L727, in 
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The garden front is shown by a measured drawing. The onginal height was but 27 feet 
from the level of the courtyard which it faced, Seen from the elevated garden the low proportion 
must have been very pleasing, the quiet note in keeping with the surroundings.” The facing is of 
red bricks, and the entablature (fifteen courses in depth), quoins, and central doorway are rubbed 
and ganged, Probably the windows were all mullioned and glaxed im leaded squares, like those 
which remain on the staircase : the line of the original high-pitched roof between the peaks of the 
pavilions ¢an be verified. It is fairly easy, therefore, to imagme the harmonious and dignified 
appearance of this elevation in the seventeenth century, when it was first set up. 





av. TiRW OF LITTLE DRAN'S TAD, 


From Pmith's Anipaities, (07 


The terraced garden elevated some five feet above the courtyard was a happy len, obviating 


any feeling of oppression high surrounding walls might beget, while seclusion was still assured, 
The summerhouse was a pleasant shelter in the sunniest part. I believe the late George Godwin 
made the suggestion that possibly it was the earliest example of bnickwork and stuceo in England. 
Undoubtedly it was an early example, and the little design had been illustrated more than onee 
im architectural works in the eighteenth century.? It is especially mentioned mm the notice 


* Indeed, it could be jadged in 1882, notwithstanding bam, Plans, te. tif Flolkhons, 
the altie ator. Ancient Masowry, THB. 
+ Ware, Desir of Trigo Jones and othera; Brotting- 


L774; Batty Langley 
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concerning Inigo Jones in the Architectural Publication Society's Dictionary, The structure was 
substantial ; the columns, ant, and side walls of red brickwork ; the entablatnre mainly of stone 
with the fneze alone in brick. Trglyphs of wood, the material of their supposed prototypes, were 
planted on. The cofiering within was vaulted in brick ; without, the sloped roof was apparently 
of stone. The growth of ivy had been unrestrained and the slopes were thickly covered. All 
brickwork had been treated with a thin coat of stucco. This much needed repair, and the stone- 
work of the cornice soffit had suffered from the action of atmosphere and weather. None the less, 
the preservation of the old summerhouse would not have been a diffienlt problem, The whole 
garden was lowered to the courtyard level for workshops and lavatories ereeted on a considerable 
portion of the area, and a good view of the front cannot now be obtained. 

Written with measurements and notes before me, this slight retrospect concerns the exterior 
of the house chiefly as it appeared in the middle of June 1882. The interior had then scarcely 
heen disturbed. Successive coats of whitewash and paint had much reduced the sharpness of 
conchments and some mouldings, but the work had not suffered from neglect; the ceilings and 
painted surfaces were in good condition, and there was not a wood panel that had cracked or 
started, 

The staircase, so well known for its intrinsic beauty, is the chief feature within the louse. 
Approached through an archway from a long hall of low proportion, it is not until the platform 
is reached beneath the windows that a full view comes into sight. Clever planning, sense of 
spaciousness, the gracefulness of the enpola, and the life of the detail, point to the invention and 
scholarship of Inigo Jones. There is nothing of the kind whieh will bear comparison with it, 
either in this country or abroad. 

It was held at the time of whieh Tam speaking that the work was more like that of Gibbs than 
Ingo Jones, and during the last five-and-twenty years doubts as to authenticity have been fre- 
quently expressed. Sir Gilbert Scott is said to have held the opinion that the designs were not from 
the hand of Inigo Jones, and apparently started the doubts, Possi bly some responsibility might 
be attributed to the inscription on Smith's plate of 1808 ; “ This exhibits a part of Dr. Bell's houze, 
with its Porch, said to be built by Inigo Jones."’ Evon this shows the tradition which can be 
traced three-quarters of a century earlier had been handed down. The 1749 edition of Ware's 
Designsaf Inigo Jones, and the edition undated, which is obviously earlier (possibly 1738), both 
include drawings of the stairease and sommerhouse ascribing the designs to Jones.* Though 
not his contemporary, Ware lived sufficiently near his times to have recerved what must have 
been commonly known and reported. Batty Langley in 1736 bears out the tradition, and 
suggests from rumours that reached him that some of the work was earried out by Webb. 

Ware identifies the designer of every work illustrated, with the exception of the front 
of the aleove in the dining-room of Ashburnham House. The absence of the designer's name 
in the engraved table of contents was clearly not an oversight. Ware may have been in doubt, 
or he may have known positively that the design was not from the hand of Jones. At any rate it 
seems as 1f he would not mislead, and the silence is in favour of his general reliability. The 
front is a pleasing use of the Corinthian order in wood highly enriched, but it obtrndes between 
one of the doorways and the chimney-breast. The vaulting ribs within the aleaye when closely 
examined seem to have been broken away behind the cornice as thongh the springing had been 
at a lower level and some alteration afterwards effected, and yet, apparently regardless of any 
vaulting whatever, the room is set out with doorways centrally placed on either side of the 
chimney-breast. Ware's silence and the facts adduced constitute some evidence in support 
of the view that the aleoye front is later than the rest. of the work, 








* Ware's plan of the staircase is wrong-handed (not reversed |p engraving), 
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Admirably connected with the staircase, the ante-room, though the smallest, is the hand- 
somest apartment of the house, set out with attention and architecturally treated, a designed 
interior of the highest merit. The view shows the doorway from the staircase, and one side 


of the room is given on a measured drawing. 


The cove or great cavetto in plaster is « distinguishing detail in the main order on the 


j 


, ; 





POONWAT 1 AWTE-ROOM, ASHATHSTAM Ore, 


cate scrolls of flowing foliage, with tulip-shaped flowers. 


staircase in the position of a frieze, 
It is als» introduced effectively in 
the great drawing-room and in the 
small lobby adjoining the dining- 
room, The curves vary, partly owing 
to the sinking of ceilings, which is 
obvious on the staircase. I have taken 
some pains to remeasure these coves, 
and corrected the measured drawings 
in two places, giving the normal curves 
which seem to have been struck from 
centres. 

The carving in the principal rooms 
anil staircase attracts attention by its 
freedom and vigour. Some pieces for 
the eye to rest upon, flowing foliage 
in high relief, at the head of the stair- 
case On the sides of the ante-room 
doorway, are especially striking, In 
contrast the large eg¢-and-leaf under 
the great string is chiselled somewhat 
archaically, 

The plaster-work is some of the 
best of the period. There is that 
quality about it which distinguishes 
the wood-carving, recalling the power 
of Gothic work by reason of its natural 
force, tmeonscious virility opposed to 
courseness, wn capable of much deli- 
Cuey. 

With the exception of the staircase 
ceiling, all the panels of the ceilings are 
plain. The borders of the panels in 
the great drawing-room are elaborately 
enriched, A band of fruit and flowers 
in bold relief is carried round the large 
oval. The Hat border of the oblong 
panels is covered with refined and delj- 
The room measures 87 feet 6 inches by 


21 feet, and would be much improved were the oval panel domed, as shown on one of the draw- 
ings prepared for Sir John Soane’s Academy lectures. The dome was necessarily removed for 
the additional story. Evidenee of alterations in the timbering was discernible when flooring 
boards over were taken up in 1882. The attic floor on this side was 6 inches higher than on 
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the other side of the house to accommodate tho beams of the construction. ‘The door architraves 
of this room are noticeable for the bold border of laurel leaves rendered with much feeling. 

The house was the subject of diseus- ae. ae 
sion in the press in 1882 and surprise was © = ye er '| 
expressed that the chimmeypieces were 
unimportant features. The fireplaces are 
naturally emphasised by the arrangement 
of panelled wall surfaces, and there is a 
quiet dignity about them. In the great 
drawing-room, which is without a pro- 
jJecting chimney-breast, the wall surface 
above the dado is plain and the chimney- 
piece is an independently designed 
feature, but there is no attempt at 
fanciful prettiness. ‘The original grates 
doubtless helped the appearance of the 
fireplaces; evidently they had disap- 
peared many years before the house be- 
came part of the School. Since 1582 a 
shelf and consoles have been added to 
the hood-mouldings of the chimneypiece 
in the dining-room lobby at a level which 
shows they are foreign to the work. In 
the inner hall « doorway has been blocked 
and an unsightly fireplace introduced 
instead. The fireplace is detrimental to 
the old wood panelling, which has cracked = 
in many places near the fireplace and - how | 
flue, in the inner hall itself, aud on the : cua MIE OF ASTRO BOONE AY: . 
staircase. The panelled breasts remam From a sketebs by the anthur, 
intact in the small drawing-room and | 
dining-room. Probably the present guardians of the house know that some of the stoves 
introduced are very unsatisfactory. These have caused unsightly diseoloration and opened panels 
which mar the appearance of the old work. If twistings of panellings should begm, destruction 
will be hastened. 

A simple and very effec- 
tive chimney piece of Adams’ 
date remains in the small 
room on the west side of 
the ante-room. The inte- 
resting little stairway with 
elm treads which led from 
this room to the gallery of 
the main stairease was 
removed for alterations. 
The continuous newel and 
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J was under the impression that the entrance hall chimneypiece was of wood, and so noted the 
measured plan. It was covered with pamt. I have since ascertained that the material is stone. 
With the exception of this chimneypiece and the casements of the hall, no interior features 








42 ]770P RELAY DCSE SE PLAaTER EER itethre, 
Prom. a shelely bey thn athe. 


of Jacobean or earlier domestic work were visible. The outside bracket which supported the 
jJutty or overhanging part in Little Dean's Yard was of a character which might be dated hack 
to the reign of James [. or even Elizabeth. 

The roof principals of the attie story were interesting specimens of carpentry of the middle 
part of the nineteenth century, with tie-beams severed at the ends to receive the feet of the 
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principal rafters and queen-posts or hangers of double boards, as the measured drawing 
shows. 

The planning was naturally influenced by the medimval work. The ancient walls are chiefly 
on the ground floor, refaced with brick as the thickness indicates, The offices adjoining the Dark 
Uloister were a portion which had not been greatly altered ; fifteenth-centi y doors were hanging 
in one of the opinings. Mr. Micklethwaite, from the features to be found of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, expressed the opinion that the ancient 
building was as freely altered to suit the varying wanta of its users while it remained the 
Miseriworde as it had been since it became a house, 

Looking now at the plans of 1882, apparently there were offices on side of the 
entrance hall, and the main staircase was used for serving the dining-room. The greater 
part of the first floor was devoted to reception-roomsa. Where then were the —— 
sleeping-rooms? Two rooms seemingly available on the first floor, and less 
than half a dozen atties would not have suificed. ‘The house had been altered iE 
internally on the east side, and the subsidiary staircase from the ground floor “7 
Was inserted presumably to serve the added top story. ‘he passage way 
from the great drawing-room preserved a connection with the adjoining 
premises, originally incorporated with the house, wherem doubtless bed- 
chambers were located. The former arrangement on the ground floor where 
the staircase was inserted could not be conjectured. No clue was afforded by 
the fragmentary paving of stone slabs, 12 in. square, but the jointing suggested 
that if was the remnant of a designed arrangement. The ground floor was 
much altered at the end of 1882 after the measured drawings were made. 

The history of the house is fugitive. The present Earl of Ashburnham is 
unible to amplify facts usually related—yviz., that a lease was granted at the a 
Restoration by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster to William Ashburnham ~ ¢ 
the Royahst, a younger brother of John Ashburnham, who was grandfather 
of the first earl. William Ashburnham died in 1679, having held the office of 
Cofferer of the King’s Household, to which he was appointed after the 
Restoration. It is generally assumed that the house was built by one of the 
family. 

I am indebted to Dr. Armitage Robinson, the present Dean of Westmin- 
ster, for particulars of leases which enable me to outline some of the history. 

The building must have soon been somewhat transformed at the Dissolu- f 
tion, for it was the residence of Dean Benson during the ten years in which 3" 
there was a Bishop of Westminster, 1540-50, hence it became known as the panicle nd 
Deun's House. The Letters Patent, endowing the newly erected see mention — 
the buildings und houses called the ‘‘ Frater Misericorde.”* Dean Benson never married, and 
possibly radical ulterations for his accommodation were unnecessary. Subsequently, when the 
Abbey was very much impoverished, individual leaseholders doubtless altered or added to suit 
varying requirements. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time the Dean's House was occupied by Lady Anne Parry, afterwards 
by William Norrys, then by Sir John Fortescue, who can be identified as the Chaneellor to 
Queen Elizabeth. James I. did not reappoint him, and just after the accession Forteseue 
addressed # letter to Lord Cecil from “ my poor house at Westminster Abbey,” Sth July 1603.7 
Other letters are addressed from his “poor house at Hendon.” Compared with the great house 











* 20th January, 82 Henry VIL. av. 1541, Vide Scott's the Privy Chamber, widow of Sit Thomas Parry, Conip- 
Gildcemieaiia: troller of Elianbeth's howuselald, 
t T think she ean be identified ag one of the Ladies of + Lord Clermont’s History of the Family of Fortescue. 
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at Salden, which he built at an outlay of £85,000 in the money of the time, the Dean’s Honse 
certainly must have been quite small. In 1621 it was oceupied by Fortescue’s granddaughter, 
Jane Poultney, Then it went to Sir Edward Powell, 1628, who got a new lease in 1629. 
Powell can be identified as Master of Requests under Charles I. An order was made for 
transferring property, including the house at Westminster, to fresh trustees for the wife's benelit, 
9th June 1640." The year 140 15 the conjectured date of the work which we may think was 
designed by Inigo Jones.f It does not seem likely that extensive work would have been under- 
taken by trustees.{ In all probability the honse had already been made more stately by Sir 
Eiddward Powell before 1640, It may be supposed that any work carried out by him was effected 
by 3rd January 1633-4, when he wrote from Dean's Yard and presumably was living there.§ 

What happened during the Commonwealth is not known. Afterwards, when the lease was 
granted to William Ashburnham, he was already in occupation. Probably he secured the 
premises at the Restoration.. Strong Royalist and adherent of Charles, he could scarcely have 
resided here during the Commonwealth, The lease, dated 8rd December 1662, was for forty 
years, with a stipulation that he should make no erection or building such as to annoy the other 
houses of the Dean and Chapter. Four years and o half later the lease was renewed for a like 
period to John Ashburnham, of Ashburnham, Sussex. 

Of itself the distinguishing name would not imply that the house was built by a member of 
the Ashburnham family.|| The yearly rent was about £14." Seventy years later the promises 
were let for £205 perannum. Difference of money value alone would not aceount for the larger 
figures, and it might be conjectured that the house had been much improved. Inigo Jones had 
died in 1652. If the improvement was the work attributed to him and supervised by Webb it 
was completed by 1672, the year of Webb's decease. ‘This would place the date between 1662 
(December) or 1667 and 1672, which is at variance with the conjectured date (1640) generally 
acknowledged. Direet evidence alone can determine the precise date. Believing the designs to 
have been from the hands of Inigo Jones, there is really nothing about the work which would 
render improbable the earlier dates 1653-40, the later dates 1660-70, or the intervening years.** 

The old front paving, I think, affords a clue to the plan in Eligabethan times. It gives the 
size of an oblong forecourt evidently between two wings. A slight break in the front (denoted 
on the first-floor plan) which comeides with the paving marks the position of the missing wing. 
The paving was left, but the wing was pulled down, otherwise in the later work one of the two 
essential windows of the ante-room would have been impossible wnd the kitchen light inadequate. 

Ihave made a sketch plan of the main walls of the Misericorde, with forecourt, axial line, 
and east wing, and have shown the supposed missing wing as it would fit the break in the front 
wall.j{ The plan thus arrived at I conjecture shows in a crude form the Dean's House. 

The entire site and the house in outline fifty years after the Restoration is shown to a fairly 
large seale on “ A drawn plan of the Cloisters and Westminster School, with Dean's Yard and parts 

















* Calendar State Papers, Domvatic, Charles 1. buonham (John Ashburnham’. erandsan' eda | Mihi 
t Architectural Publication Society's Dictionary. Pap- the reign of Queen Anne, the house became knoen capitis 


Pap 
worth, Renatssance ond Tinkion in Great Britain (1883), burnham Hovee. Mentioned in Magna Bri Sei 
¢ In 145, 18th November, an Ordinance of Parliament Hatton's New View \n List of Noblem en's pat cage my 
wae made for ordering, directing and disposing of the rente Lord Ashburmhwm's In Little Dean's Yard." = = 
belonging to the College and Colleginte Charch od W est- © The Dean's house and the adjoining td ararn 
minster, providing the same extend not to the letting leases demised by the Dean and Chapter to W Stites awn Bake 
of any houses of lunds for above the space of three years.— for a term of forty years at the several yearly ari ig jc 
Harlewn Miseeliany, val, ix, ic Aas. #138, lila. Bal, na, dul... ried 5a, by two inden is detad 
§ Calendar State Papers, Domestic, Charles L lath May 1667.—Russell Barker's Life of Bus ty 1 : 
) Tf aach were the case, it is remarkable that no records ** The Banqueting House, Whitehall, wna begun in 1610 
extet amonget the Ashburnham MS#., hg degunie nc pre- (and finished within three years), | 
served collection and one of the richest in thecountry. In _¢+ The missing wing where it hit the west boundary would 
the lesaes granted to the Ashhurnhames itis still designated have controlled the Projection af both winge just as much 
the Dean's House, Apparently alter the firet Earlof Ash- aa the existing wing where it meets the front boun has 
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adjacent " of the dato 1710* [ ees COPY, Pi S07 |. ‘The forecourt here agrees with the size of the old 
paving, though it is plotted off the axial line and consequently not centrally with the entrance and 
porch. From the map it can be gathered that the Durk Cloister was a passage way under the house, 
and thata portion of the premises on the other side of the cloister adjoined the School entrance. 
What appears to be an inset dwelling in the garden, though clearly part of the premises, had a 
doorway into the Dark Cloister, Possibly this was intended for the accommodation of a secretary. 
The overhang next Little Dean's Yard is indicated : from its appearance, the supporting bracket 
which survived until 1882 suggested that this portion dated back to the time of Elizabeth or 
James L7 The porch and adjacent buildings are also shown. A dotted line uppeara to represent 
i #ereen with a doorway squaring the forecourt on the wast side.t The garden is terraced with 
the flight of steps on the axial line just as it remained im 1882. The summerhouse § is not 


The cedintad windows which here tern 
atarens! would hare to retake), how 
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shown, and the two steps at the Great Cloister doorway would not have sufficed: but the plan 
of the house was not intended to be in great detail or the internal arrangement would have been 
midicated, 

A report of the Crown Surveyors sent to the Treasury, dated 11th December 1729, led to the 
house being made a repository for the King’s and Cotton Libraries, “* We think it our duty to 
acquaint you,” they wrote, that we have heard of a honse in Westminster by ite situation nneh 
more safe from fire,|| and more commodious in all other respects, belonging to Lord Ashburnham, 


* Orace Collection, BAL Note in MS. on the map to the + This orrangement evidently survived al the date of the 


effect that it was published by W. Dickenson 1710, engraved 
by J, kipp. 1 have added the words “ The Dark Cloister 
to the passage which ia a continuation of the East Walk 
of the Great Cloisters, the name by which 1¢ 1 known. 

* Inany etse I think it could mot have been later thon 
the Proclamation of 10th August 1061, forbidding the eree- 
tion of any new buildings in London or Westminster exoopt 
on former foundations, all sock tobe built of brick or stone 
withoul fjutfies or overhanging windows.—Calendar Ninty 
Papers, Domestic. 


large stale ordnance mapeol 1873, which shows the plan of 
the house in miniature and division walla in the roofed 
portion behind the screen, Possibly this was the aITA ge 
ment wp to 18S? ontil the forefront wae opened out ta 
ripe 

2 The stmmerhouss is given by Brottingham and Hatty 
Langley as well as by Ware, ond was identified as easily 
OA the stolronee ond dining-room sleove. : 


§ Than Esser Hose, 
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who is willing to let it to his Majesty, his Lordship paying all duties and ontgomgs whatsoever, 
at the rate of £205 per ann: and that the charge of removing the books, making shelves, &c. 
may come to about the sum of £100,"* 

An explanation of the greatly increased rent may be offered, though not insisted upon. 
When Bentley was appointed King’s Librarian in 1694 a suite of apartments had been assigned 
to him in St. James's Palace, His mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, commenced m 1700, 
and thenceforth his home was at the College.t It is quite certain, however, that he made use 
of Ashburnham House, for he was there with his family when the fire occurred in 1731. TVrom 
the fact that the Treasury were merely yearly tenants, it would appear that the house was but a 
temporary repository for the libraries. Lord Ashburnham may not have disturbed or dismantled 
the interior ; possibly he let the premises furnished, and the rent may have been fixed accordingly, 
as the arrangement was made that he should pay all duties and outgoings. 

An account of the fire is given in the Report from the Parliamentary Committee appointed 
in consequence of damage to view the Cottonian Library 9th May 1732. “ On Saturday morn- 
ing, October 28, 1781, about Two o'clock, a great smoke was perceived by Dr. Bentley, and 
the rest of the family at Ashburnham House, which soon after broke out into a flame: it 
began from a wooden mantle-tree’s taking fire, which lay across a stove chimney, that 
was under the room where the manuscripts of the Royal and Cottonian Libraries were lodgei 
and was communicated to that room by the wamscot, and by pieces of timber that stood perpen- 
dieularly upon each end of the mantel-tree. ‘They were in hopes at first to have put a stop to the 
fire by throwing water upon the pieces of timber and wainseot where it first broke out, and there- 
fore did not begin to move the books so soon as they otherwise would have done. But the fire 
prevailing, notwithstanding the means used to extinguish it, Mr. Casley, the Deputy Librarian, 
took care in the first place to remove the famous Alexandrian manuscript and the books under the 
head of Augustus in the Cottonian Library, as being esteemed the niost valuable amongst the 
collection. Several entire presses with the books in them were also removed, but the fire increas- 
ing still, and the engines sent for not coming so soon as could be wished, and several of the backs 
of the presses being already on fire, they were obliged to be broken open, and the books,as many as 
eould be, were thrown out of the windows.” 

The Crown Surveyors also reported to the Treasury, with an estimate of the damuge to the 
house amounting to £57419s. lid. As many books and manuscripts were sadly injured by water, 
the decorations of the premises likewise must have suffered considerably from attempts to extin- 
cuish the fire. It would be reasonable, therefore, to presume that the estimate did not relate to 
structural work alone.t 

The Treasury authorised, 50th May 1782, the conclusion of un arrangement with Lord 
Ashburnham by which he was to receive the estimated amount of the damage m money, and from 
34th June (1782) free and discharge his Majesty from any further demands m relation to the house, 
which, in the opinion of the Crown Surveyors, was not unreasonable, “ as 1t was entirely owing to 
Lord Ashburnham, who did not insist thereon, that a lease was not entered into for a term of years.” 

The Parliamentary Committee had related that they viewed the “ruins of Ashburnham 
House,” intending of course to convey that their inspection of the books and manuscripts covered 
incidental damage. The expression is loose ; taken literally it might be supposed to imply that 
the house had been destroyed. 





* Treasury Papers. 
DNB. | 
{ Treasury Papers, The Surveyors who reported in the 
frat inetanee were the Hon. Richard Arandoll, Key. Sor. 
veyor-General (and Surveyor of his Majesty's Honea) ; 
Thomas Ripley, Keg. Comptroller; and Willism Kent, Esy., 


Master Carpenter. The two former nasocisted with Nich, 
Du Bois, Esq., Master Mason, reported upon the damage by 
fire. At this time Nicholas Hawkasmoor, Esq... wae Socre- 
tary, and Mr. Isaac Wire, Clerk to the Bowrd of H.M. 
Dee (Booka of the Board in the Public Heeord 
Ofies, 
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I am afraid considerable misapprehension has led to erroneous inferences. Frequently it 


is stated that Lord Ashburnham had sold the house to the Crown, and itis generally held that the 
greater part was destroyed by the fire.* The Crown had possession two years and o half, and 
merely rented the premises, as [ have already shown. The planof 1710 clearly shows the extent 
of the premises before the fire. The house could not have been larger. The garden front remains. 
the first floor is intact, and the window openings in the forefront prove the impossibility of 
another wing which might have disappeared, Lt is never suggested that the work is restored ; 
on the contrary, it is implied that much is lost; but the valuation of the damage hardly bears 
out the conclusion that the house is but a remnant of former stateliness.t 

Dr. Bentley and his family were residing here. Not improbably the libraries were lodged 
in an apartment near the Dark Cloister and adjoining the somewhat bare room next the small 
drawing-room. Thus, the fire would have originated near two rooms, which are entirely devoid 
of interest, eastward of the inner hall. The rooms are en suite, part of the planning of the seven- 
teenth century, including the staircase, for which the garden front was designed. Tt may be 
eoncluded that the original finishings have disappeared, and the fire 
would account for this, and also the bareness of the room on the east, 
of the small drawing-room. 

Ashburnham Honse was never occupied by a prebendary till 
after 1740, when the two prebendal houses by St. Margaret's 
Churchyard and next the north aisle of the nave were pulled down. 
Dr. Armitage Robinson has kindly furnished me with this informa- 
tion. Dean Stanley relates that the house in 1789 reverted to the 
Dean und Chapter, and was divided into two prebendal houses. + 

Here, then, is the explanation of the severance of Ashburnham 
House proper, shown on the measured drawings, from the apart- 
ments branching eastward and returning by the side of the School 
Doorway, which were taken down in 1882. Their elevations, altered 
from time to time as the old views prove, were interesting to the 
last, and in former days they were evidently in studied harmony 
with the main house. I have remarked once or twice upon the old 
bracket under the jutty. Much covered with paint, the front 
carving had become indistinguishable, but I thought the bracket some evidence of the date of 
the superstructure. Yet it is noticeable that a bracket shaped on the back of different outline, 
fashioned rather in the manner of strapwork, ean just be discerned on Underwood's water-eolour 
drawing of 1792. Possibly it beeame weak and an old bracket from elsewhere was inserted to 
take its place, for the bracket I sketched certainly was old. The apartments under considera- 
tion, when separated from Ashburnham House, constituted one of the residences referred to bry 
Dean Stanley. Mr. Turle, the Abbey organist, was the last occupant. The extent of this 
dwelling can be discovered by comparing the plan of 1710 with the measured drawing of 1882, 
but the northernmost apartment on the west of the Dark Cloister was used in connection with 
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* The greater part was bornt in 1731, two rooms and 

h Saironedt and an aleove in the garden remain." —Archi- 
tectural Publication Society's Dictionary, 

the house aa an authentic work which remaina 


Accep 
one of the most beautiful of hia art, the notice of a 3 | 


Jones In the Jichiomery of National Biography pr 
“nithough it was portly destroyed by fire in 1741,” 

+t Mackenzio Wuleott states that the Cottenian Library 
wad housed bere * in «a handsome gallery within the King’s 
Library and adjoining the south cloister of the Abbey." 


Memorials af Westminster, 1A40, Vide also Sooti's Gloan- 
ings under the " Modern Buildings." There is no sign of 
i building adjoining the south cloisteron the plan of fan 
Apartments uhutting on the Dark Cloister possibly ma 

have heen prepared to accommodate the libraries, with the 
advantage of an approach independent of the main entrance 
of Ashburnham House, The Purliamentary Committee 
refer to “ the room where the manuscripts of the Royal and 
Cottonian Libraries were lodged." 

+ Afemorials of Westminster Abbey. 
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the training of the Abbey choristers, I believe. The mternal walls on the ground floor are 
shown on the largest scale ordnance map of 1873. If this were enlarged, a fairly accurate plan, 
with Ashburnham House on the west, might be compiled, which would of course show the wall 
dividing the garden. 

The garden was of greater extent westward in 1710; in fact the terra#ee occupied the whole 
site of the Refectory.* Only one of the two doorways in the Refectory wall, that which was 
then in use presumably, is shown. When the terrace was shortened the doorway went with 
the part surrendered. A covered way was afterwards made to the Great Cloisters through the 
other doorway, which exactly suited.t The frontispiece of Scott's Gleanings gives a view of 
the wall next the cloisters, showing both doorways; all that could be related about the 
Refectory is recorded in the text, and the outline is indicated on the general plan of the Abbey 
and its buildings, 

Had the contributors who furnished antiquarian information for Scott's Gleanings been 
acquainted with the plan of1710 (drawn plan of the Cloisters and Westminster School, with Dean's 
Yard and parts adjacent) most probably it would have been utilised. Mackenzie Walcott 
and Weare both brietly dealt with the Great Malt House or Long Granary of the Monastery 
(which Widmore attributes to Lithngton), “a building elevated on a substructure haying 
a large central tower and « line of fine windows in two stories."" They gave references, 
including the engraved view by W. Courtenay dated 1758 and 1760, and an account 
of the subsequent discovery of some of the foundations and substructure in 1815 published 
in the Gentleman's Magazine with illustrations. The much earlier plan of 1710, to which no 
reference was made, not only gives the entire plan, but shows the actual position of the building, 
then the Dormitory of the King’s Scholars, to which use it had been converted when the College 
was founded. It had become ruinous: this plan, prepared to show the site of the New intended 
Dormitory, entitles it “ the Present old Dormitory.” Adjoining, at a nght angle, the College 
Brewhouse and Bakehouse are shown facing Dean's Yord, then called Great Dean’s Yard, and 
considerably amaller than Dean's Yard of later times and the present day. 

Sir Edward Hannes, an Old Westminster and physician to Queen Anne, bequeathed £1,000 
towards rebuilding the Dormitory on the old site in Dean's Yard, and enjoined the Dean and 
Chapter to consult Dean Aldrich and Wren. Wren, who found it impracticable to rebuild on the 
old arches, was adverse to spending money on repair. Both the testator and Dean Aldrich died in 
the very year in which the plan was prepared to show Wren's proposed building on a site in the 
College Garden. Much trouble ensued, and eventually litigation over the proposal, and it wag not 
until 1721 that the Lords gave a deeree in favour of the Gardensite. Subscriptions were raised, 
and the matter was left in the hands of the Earl of Burlington. Wren’s design was abandoned. 
No doubt the building was erected according to Lord Burlington's ideas, but with the ussistance 
ofan architect. The plan, however, was derived from the Granary. It is simply a very long 
room on a vaulted substructure, the latter originally left open like a covered playground, and 
since enclosed. The substrueture may have been adapted from Wren's plan, but Wren 
adopted the leading dimensions of the old building for the upper floor, which was the main 
consideration, So well did the old Granary suit the purpose until it needed extensive repair. 

Sometimes it is asserted (upon what authority | have not discovered) that the old Dormitory 
was repaired, and housed the King’s and Cotton Libraries after the fire at Ashburnham House, 


* The axial line of the house is at a right angle with £ Weleh's Ahwanai Weatmonasleriensis. The reference 
the south wall of the Mefectory in ite eeuntre aecording to  ‘«upplied is to the edition of 1842. But the edition of 1784 
the plan of 1710. bas the views. The British Museum copy I have previously 

¢ The house waa isolated from carriage communication, referred to in connection with the extra illustration in- 
and the way made it possible toreach acarringe undercover serted. 
by way of the cloisters, 

FF 
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The Doorway at the foot of the steps giving access to the School is often attributed to Inigo 
Jones. It was not antil 1734, cighty-two years after his decease, that the Chapter agreed to 
contnibute £50 towards the expense of taking duwn the old and putting up a new door and Door- 


case, and the old plan is evidence that it could not have existed in 


1710. The Steps, which had 


been there most probably from the foundation of the College, were renewed seventy years before 
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the Doorway was rebuilt, 
Busby'’s account book, 
1664, has an entry of £4 
for making the “new 
Staire by the Bchoole.” * 

Busby was respon- 
sible for the room at the 
head of the steps called 
~ The Museom."" Ttwag 
intended as the Library, 
and so nsed, “ built and 
fitted by me,” according 
to Busby's will (1695) 
“at my own great costes 
and charges.” The orna- 
mental ceiling, door join- 
ery, and fitted bookeases 
are the principal features, 
The eetling is a very fine 
example of Italian treat- 
ment under English in- 
Huence, and the wood- 
elaborately 
carved. In appearance 
the work is later than 
thet of Ashburnham 
House, more like desions 
from the hand of Wren, 
but generally attributed 
to Inigo Jones, Bushy's 
account book with ex- 
penditure on the school 
repairs and fittings gives 
Some payments in 1656 
possibly concerning the 


Library: a carpenter's lull £104, bricklayer £73. 15s., and an tinnamed carver, £24 - heavy iteme 
bearing in mind that Bushy's stipend as prebendary for one year (1664) was £28, and ne 


headmaster £20, In 1659 he paid Ad. Osgood + “in full for Presses an 


(| Beate for Bookes in the 


Library of the Schoole the Summe of eichteene pds.” The next year the same ereditor had £13. : 








* Meamor of Richard fashy, G. F. B. Barker, 1995. 

¢. Probably Adam Osgood, who sulmequenily was clerk of 
works to the Dean and Chapter. He is mentioned tn the 
Chapter Book az early as 26th April 1662, He and his wife 


fre buried in the north cloister. Vide Ch eae 
of Westminster Abbey, eeter's Eegisters 


+ Memoir of Richard ftusby, G. F, hi. Barker, 1895, 
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The elevation facing the College garden has been altered, as may be seen by comparing 
T. B. Underwood's water-colour drawing of 1792 | see headpiece, p. 108) with J. Ro Smith's view of 
1808. The earlier view shows almost the whole width of the front broken forward 9 inches or 
14 inches, with flush stone quoins alternating with the brickwork and returning on the ends of 
the thick main wall.* This wide projection is covered by asegmental pediment rising from a stone 
cormice some distance above the eaves. The cornice returns properly on the ends of the main 
wall, which is carried up a few courses above the pediment and finished with a segmental gable 
having a tall finial on each side. A segmental band of stone immediately above the pediment 
and following its curve is connected with the gable coping by a large keystone. Only the 
moulded work of the pediment and dressings appear to have bewn of stone. 

The portion of Ashburnham House by the School Entrance had an elevation of two stories 
next Litths Dean's Yard, with two gables rising from a horizontal band at the plate level. The 
gables were connected with brickwork between them finished horizontally at about two-thirds of 
the height, and there were two shuttered windows on the first floor, below the hand and central 
with the gables. The simple elevation grouped well with the projecting stone Doorway of the 
School, the long curve of a ramped wall nsing with the steps to the Tonie portico, and the high 
root and front of Busby’s Library towering behind. t 

The drawing from an Elizabethan map, really a bird's-eye view, of the Abbey and surround- 
ings, reproduced in Scott's Gleanings, shows the site of Little Dean's Yard free of buildings. t 

In Queen Anne's time it was a mere passage way from Great Dean's Yard giving access to 
Ashburnham House and the opposite premises and leading to the School and Dark Cloister. The 
premises with walled gardens or courtyards opposite Ashburnham House were cleared away about 
the year 1790. The present open space forming Little Dean’s Yard was then made and three 
houses were built,as shown in Radclyfie’s drawing of 1845.§ One of these has been rebuilt in 
recent years and the harmony of the block destroyed. 

The Elizabethan map shows a gateway in the position subsequently occupied by the porch 
of Ashburnham House. 

The Little Cloisters as known doubtless were formed when the house overlooking the College 
garden was built, according to Radelyife, in 1689 by Bushy, who intended to retire there in his 
old age, but never seems to have oceupied it. ‘The ceiling, of similar character to that in the 
Library, is said to have been given him by some of his pupils. The prebendal houses carried 
over the north and east walks of these clotsters in all probability were contrived at the aame time, 

I feel sure much further information might be gathered concerning the precincts of the Abbey, 
and I would suggest as subjects for measured drawings the large Schoolroom, and the doorway 
from the Star Chamber, Busby's Library and ita bookcases, and the Entrance, and any work of 
interest in the prebendal honses. 


Nore.—The writing to the scales for profiles on the measured drawings of Ashburnham Housedenotea that they 
arc one quarter the actual site. This is the fact when reading the original sheets, 9) inches by 22 inches, inrperial 
ial" have necessarily been reduced; but the soules theme! vea,of course, «till stand as the true senles of profiles, 


—— 





* Remaina of this treatment are discernible on the The map Is not altogether reliable, Tho so maniac 
north side of the opening at the head of the flight of stone are not shown, nor le the Cha 
stepe leading up to the School from the Doorway. § Memorials of Wealminster School G. Wr ke W. Radelyife, 





i = shown on T. It. Onderwood's water-colour view of 1845, 
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WITH SHARE ANT MATTOCK. 
By Joux W. Srteson [F.). 
Read before the Northern Architsctural Association, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 8th December 1900. 
“T’ «a stubb'd Thornaby waiste.""—'Texsyvsox, “ Northern Farmer.” 


. (ONFERENCE doth both lerne, teach and exercise at once,” says Montaigne, and it is 
( the pleasant custom of architects, as of most other serious professions, to form them- 
selves inte Societies, which meet now and again for the reading and discussion of papers 
concerning their especial craft. As this custom is of some antiquity, and shows no sigm of dis. 
Hsage, We may assume that it has given reasonably fair results in return for the labour bestowed 
upon the preparation of the aforesaid papers and the inordinate patience required of those 
who listen to them. Indeed, the exercise of the latter virtue cannot bat be most profitable to 
those of our trade, whose daily duties demand its very perfect quality. That vour President 
should have distinguished me by his invitation to address you to-night shows his great faith in the 
degree of tolerance attained hy the Society he so ably directs, and I will endeavour not to abuse 
his confidence, 

The Northern Farmer's words which I have chosen as the title of my paper—you will remem- 
ber Ruskin’s referenee to them as an instance of the good work of the world done in pure and un- 
vexed instinct of duty—seem to me to suggest so well the quiet, dull task which we architects have 
to accomplish without reward of notable result that I shall venture, at tho risk of your surprise, 
to commend to you the merits of the Plonghshare and the Hoe, two instruments pot usually 
included in an architect's equipment. For in the affairs of our profession, as we now know and 
practise ii, there has been, and still remains, much waste land to “ stub,” ungenerous ground, 
rendering but slow return te the courageous labour which is ever breaking it to husbandry and 
keeping down the growth of evil weeds, This need for constant * stubbing ” is dispiriting 
enough at times ; for while some stand aside and sneer at the scanty outeome of so long ao toil, 
others become obsessed with the mere mechanics of the operation and mistake the means for the 
end. A wide and philosophie review is needed now and then to compare the half-forgotten past 
with the still unachieved future, that the workers may keep a brave heart and be inspired with 
fresh loyalty to their common enterprise. For if the Share and the Mattock be neglected, the 
hope for Harvest is but vain. 

I have introdneed my subject by a metaphor—with which I will trouble vou no further— 
rather than by an apology, the better to explain the aspect from which I wish to suggest its con- 
sideration, You will have already guessed that“ Thurnaby waaste " is the evervday, bread-and- 
butter business of our profession, that hard-won soil whereon we nurture our aspirations for a 
noble fulfilment of our art; and that its “ stabbing" is the task of our Royal Institute of British 
Architects and its “ Allied Societies,” of which vour own Association is among the most venerable 
—there are but three, I think, of earlier foundation—and the most vigorously administered. Tt is 
precisely of ite work in this direction that I propose to speak this evening, rather than of lesa 
homely, if perhaps more attractive, artistic ideals. The question “ Of what practical good is the 
Institute?" 1s one that we too often hear asked, and I shall try with great deference, as one =f 
the least of ite apostles, to offer you an answer to that inquiry. : 

No one of our callme who has not been “ born with a silver spoon in his mouth "—and, alas | 
fairy godmothers are rare and baby architects are legion—ean regard without personal interest 
that system of competition which has become, for good or for evil, so closely allied with the getting 
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of work. It is seldom nowadays that a public building of any importance is erected without 
an invitation being first issued to architects to submit designs for comparison and selection upon 
their merits. There is much in favour of the method. In no other profession has a young man 
so great an opportunity of distinguishing himself in open contest with his seniors. and of obtain- 
ing employment at the outset of his career; in no other profession ean he continually exercise 
hia mind upon the solution of the higher problems of his calling, developing his ability while 
striving for his livelihood, instead of growing rusty and discouraged by lack of occasion for 
practical aetivity. 

Naturally there are drawbacks, the greatest, perhaps, the temptation to shorten the period 
of training in order the sooner to gain monetary reward, which produces a swarm of ill-equipped 
ailventurers, who lower the general standard of attainment in their art and gamble hopelessly for 
the chance of prizes beyond their reach. As to the “ cost to the profession,” so often urged as an 
argument against competitions, I confess myself but little impressed, I have heard it seriously 
advanced that the value of the wasted work in a competition is frequently far greater than that 
of the commission to be earned by the successful competitor. The reasoning is quite fallacions : 
the work is not wasted if it has cansed a large number of young men to thoroughly study a aub- 
ject with which they were unacquainted ; and the true estimate of its cost is not what it would 
involve to have so many drawings produced at remunerative rates, but, what the authors would 
have earned had they not been engaged upon them! In by far the greater number of cases they 
have profitably occupied what would have been otherwise idle hours, and the few shillmgs for 
strainers and paper—which as a pretty old competition hand I may be allowed to say was all my 
essays used to cost me—is but a light price to pay for the experience gamed, to say nothing of the 
inestimably precious habit of strenuous work. “ Lottery,” too, is a favourite term of disparage- 
nent. Now, anyone who engages in competition in the spirit of one adventuring in a lottery may 
rest ussnred that fortune will not favour him. The closer analogy is that of a race wherein, if 
you know the intending ramners, you may place the winners upon their “ previous form " with 
reasonable accuracy. I will not deny a spice of hazard—and what then? Human nature being 
What it is, we must all have hope as a stimulant to endeavour, and « sporting inatinet is no bad 
basis for the larger philosophy of life, 

But the suggestion of gambling reminds me of a time, well within my own recollection, when 
architectural competition waa indeed a very game of chance, where, moreover, the moat part of 
the unfortunate competitors were playing against cogged dice! To revert for a moment to my 
titular parable, 1 would ask you to remark here a considerable stretch of ground cleared of taras 
by the patient labour of the Royal Institute. Hero, surely, has excellent “‘ stubbing " been dona! 

it is an aecepted condition hy promoters of competitions nowadays that a competent Assessor 
must be appointed, and it is a rare exception for the result to be deeided otherwise than honestly, 
May I add that the disposition of some competitors to question the justice of the Assessor's award 
i8 lo my mind altogether regrettable ani short-sighted ? If persisted in it may cause promoters 
fo ask whether it he worth while to appoint Assessors if the result of their desire to act fairly is to 
provoke public attack. Reflection will, f think, show that lack of loyalty cannot fail to react 
to the disadvantage of the dissentients themselves. 

One word before leaving this important topic. Competition, as society is constituted, we 
cannot avo, whether it take the form of striving to obtain commissions by patronage and 
influence, or of exhibiting proofs of skill to nopartial judges. The latter method prevails in our 
own profession, the former in some others, and I see no reason to wish for an exchange, Our pro- 
cedure in such matters is the envy of our Continental brethren, who are greatly bedevilled by that 
very “jury " system of assessing which some among us are anxious to introduce here! [f they 
succeed they need not hope that promoters will allow them to compose their jury wholly of archi- 
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teets ; laymen will presently he appointed to act with them, as abroad, and the last state of the 
competitor will he greatly worse than the first. It was gratifying to me when in Paris, last May. 
as representing the architects of Great Britam and Canada on the Commission which drew up a 
code of Regulations for International Competitions, to find the respectful interest paid to the 
views I was metructed to put forward, and to my description of the way in which we conduct 
competitions in this country. My report on the matter to the British Section of the Comité Per- 
manent will be found in the Journwatn of the B.1.B.A.* 

This Standing International Committee, composed of architects representing some twenty- 
two different nationalities, including Japan, the United States, Mexico, and other distant 
countries, and originally constituted, as you perhaps know, for the better organising of the Inter- 
national Congresses, is becoming a very useful and influential body. The advantage of mutually 
comparing the methods and ideas of different countries is obvious, and the unanimity with which 
the Committee is consequently able to present its views to the varions authorities with which it 
hus to deal adds greatly to their effeet. It is very largely owing to its persistent efforts and 
representations that the protection of their artistic nghts was conceded to architects by the Diplo- 
matie Conference on the Berne Convention last year at Berlm. As British Secretary it fell to my 
lot to draw up a general statement for the Government Committee, before which Mr. Belcher, 
Rt.A., and I were called upon to give evidence.y 

The Report of this Committee has not yet appeared, but I have every reason to hope that it 
will recommend the ratification of the revisions made by the Berlin Conferenve.[ As the Berne 
Convention can only be revised at intervals of ten years, and then only by unanimous agreement 
of all the subseribing nations, the result will be anxiously awaited by our profession. This country, 
with the exception of Sweden (from which I hear hopeful news),1s now the only one which does 
not give to architects the same protection against unlawful reproduction and piracy of their 
work as is afforded to our brother artists the pamters and sculptors. he Artistic Copyright 
Society is, however, now working in conjunction with the Royal Institute, and a draft Bill hag 
been hatched between us, which will, we hope, find favour with whatever powers the Genera] 
Election may put in authority over us, 

It is of great importance that the Royal Institute and the Allied Societies should keep in 
touch with the various authorities concerned with public works and obtain information of proposed 
schemes in the early stages of their inception. Suggestions which offered at that period can be, 
and often are, adopted, or at any rate recetved with respect, are apt to be considered as superfluous 
if not impertinent when their adoption implies the recasting of an already formulated project. 
To this end the various Committees of the Institute are always on the alert. The Art Com- 
mittee, of whose work I happen to know most, has two energetic Secretaries who, by means of a 
service of press-cuttings and otherwise, seldom allow anything to pass on which useful action CAL 
be taken. As an mstance I may mention that a deputation is to be received shortly by the Lord 
Mayor as to the adequate artistic treatment of the new Thames Bridge. 

So much of the work of the Committees, and of the Council, is necessarily done in private— 
since much is confdential—that members know nothing of it, unless it result in some publie 
action. Their most useful efforts, nevertheless, are those which, having quietly succeeded, are two 
more heard of save for a brief note in the Annual Report of the Couneil, when they may be inp 
longer of interest save as records. It is, as I have said, impossible to keep members acquainted 
with all the transactions of the Committees and Council, for premature publication would not 


* 0 Jan. 1909, pp. 171-4; 6 March, pp. #17-18.—En. the Committes, by wa large” maicei : 

Sian ata iad di ean Bene oe be placed ig gp se ion ont “ein 
Since this Paper was read, the Report | | Partia~ copyright protection ister ar ray Pad gn 
mentary Committee bas been gabled. and: at will be Sc ishallaig ag the sister arts of Painting and 

seen from the exiracis given on o later page of this issue, 
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seldom eause miscarriage, but it is worth thought whether the issue of an interim half-yearly 
Report might not lead to a livelier and closer interest in the proceedings at headquarters. 

Town planning is a subject very much “ in the air” just now, and the Royal Institute was 
early in the field with a strong Committee, led by Sir Aston Webb, to deal with its architectural 
policy. We succeeded after much hard work and an interview with the President of the Local 
Government Board in securing the mseértion in Schedule U1. of the new Act of a clanse giving to 
the Royal Institute the nght to appear, and make representations, at Local Government Board 
enquiries on town planning schemes submitted to them by local authorities, We did not get all we 
wanted, but we got part, and incidentally secured that most important point, official recognition. 

To those of us who remember the Royal Institute in 1882—that memorable year of its listory 
when « little band of us affronted the unknown, and presented ourselves for the first entrance 
examination which had ever been held—the lively growth and corresponding energy which it has 
developed since that time are nothing short of astonishing, ‘The number of candidates, which is 
now reckoned in hundreds, was then about equal to that of the Examiners themselves: and we 
were all very comfortably accommodated at separate tables in the Reading-room at Conduit 
Street, very much as the Examiners now are for the Oral Examination, which was then held in 
the small Committee-room adjoming, ‘This part of the proceeding, by the way, was considerably 
more trying to the nerves of the victim than now, when it is a matter of private confession between 
himself and his examiner in any particular subject. He was then admitted alone, like Daniel to 
the lions’ den, and found all the Examiners seated along one side of a long table, on the opposite 
side of which was placed the candidate, their prey, who was subjected to a running fire of ques- 
tions. It was rather bewildering, as he could only guess the subject an examiner was taking by 
the questions he was asked, and the attempt to divine his snecess from the whispered conferences 
and solemn head-shaking of those who had already got, or had failed to get, what they wanted 
from him did not assist him to concentrate his mind on the actual interrogatory. 

My own belief is that the Examiners were on that occasion quite as nervous as the candi- 
dates ; they had not acquired the case-hardened rontine of the present twenty-seven years’ expe- 
rience, and their marking was, I am sure, influenced by compassionate pity rather than by 
mechanical exactitude, or | should never have attained the degree of Associate. It is a striking 
instance of the devoted and unflagsing work done by certain members of the Institute that the 
present Chairman of the Examining Board, Mr. John Slater, is one of the original Examiners. 

Prodigions progress has been made sinee those days, when the Royal Institute was little more 
than a dilettante Society, whose action in professional and public matters, when they took any, 
was distinguished rather by a discreetly evasive prudence, than by energy. It is now the recog- 
nised administrative and governing body of the whole profession, and while at that time its 
membership waa something under 900,* | was startled to find when appointed as its delegate on 
a recent occasion, that | represented the opinion of 3,626 British architects, to sav nothing of 
2,203 " Probutioners “ who have passed the Preliminary, and 961 ‘ Students" who have passed 
the Intermediate Examination. 

(Mf all the multifarious duties with which it is charged on behalf of the profession, there is 
noné I think in which it has been more successful than in the stimulus to practical training which 
it has given by its system of examinations. Schools of architecture, which hardly existed before 
1582, are now to be counted by the score, and these are now producing arehitects—not so well 
finshed off perhaps as we could wish—with the efficiency and almost with the rapidity of a 
sausage-machine. The prospect for the future is somewhat alarming, and the Royal Institute is 
quite alive to the necessity for taking some order in the matter, 

Its first step has been to obtain power to form 4 Central Board eomposed of the most eminent 


* The membership in 1881-2 was 870 Fellows and 491 Associates = #8! in all, 
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men in the profession, to control and eo-ordinate the whole education and examination of students 
thronghont the kingdom. This Board will come into existence immedistely after the Privy 
Conneil has given its approval to the By-laws now submitted to it. Tt will replace the existing 
Boards of Examiners and of Edueation, and I have the highest hopes of its usefulness in defining 
and raising the standard of qualification and thereby putting a cheek on the flooding of the pro- 
feasion by half-educated men. And, in using the word “ qualification,” I mean that which is 
required for membership of the Royal Institute, for [hope that in course of time such membership 
may come to be universal for all architects qualified to enter it, and a necessary corollary to their 
training. We have already reached the point where admission to its ranks can only be attained 
hy examination, and when we remark the tremendous strides in the direction | suggest, which I 
have already brought to your consideration, T think you will see good ground for that hope. 

You will say, perhaps, that lam getting very near to the vexed question of what is called 
“ Registration,” a word that seems to have different meanings in different mouths, especially when 
used ag a vote-catehing ery at Council elections. The fact is that we are all agreed upon a scheme 
for statutory examinations by the Royal Institute, and I understand that # Bill for Parliament 
is being drafted by the present Couneil. I should like to see all public buildings rected and public 
appointments filled by members of the Institute, and IT think that moderate proposals in that 
direction might be successful. ‘To set up an outside examining body holding the power to grant 
certificates of competency, even if the Royal Institute were represented upon it, would to my 
mind be entirely disastrous to us. Men who had been granted their certificate would no longer 
have any direct interest in passing our own examinations and entering the Royal Institute, which 
would relapse into itd old condition of respectable nonentity. Ido not think it practicable, even 
if it were desirable, to punish incompetent men for designing buildings, but | am entirely in 
favour of closing the Institute, of strengthening its hands, and of so extending its influence that 
before long it shall to the public mind imply meompetency not to be eounted among its members. 

‘To revert to the new Controlling Board of Examination and Education. The policy of the 
Royal Institute has always been, and I think wisely, not to undertake actual training, but to 
advise upon the best methods to be followed, and to examine the results thereof. We have looked 
hack together on a very small fraction of the work already done. May I venture to mdicate 
some points which seem to me desirable in our future efforts ? 

Qne matter to which | think the new Board should direct its attention is the shortness of the 
present school course. ‘Two years—for the sécond two years in an office 1s usually spent in prac- 
tical application of knowledge rather than im organised study—is utterly inadequate ag a period 
of school training, Thé minimum should be four years, two in the lower school and two in the 
higher, followed by the two years’ offiee work ; or, if the student be sufficiently able, and willing to 
attempt a higher rank of attainment, by a two years honours or diploma course on the lines sug- 
gested by my friend Sir Bramwell Thomas. And to this end [ sincerely trust we may be able to 
bring to froition a scheme | have greatly at heart and give to picked students, as the crowning 
prize of their career, a course of study at Rome. Tt 1s but some four years since I first broached 
this idea én the occasion of Mr. Colleutt’s Address to Students, and T have already the satisfaction 
of sitting on a Committee appointed to consider the practical side of the anbject. 

A more complete basis of accomplished study and a somewhat riper talent is needed in our 
travelling students than at present obtains, for, as my friend M. Hulot (whose wonderful drawings 
of Selinus were exhibited by the Royal Institute last year) writes, “ The study of old work (he is 
speaking of course of classic antiquity) more than any other demands a mental equipment of pre- 
liminary study.and « somewhat long novitiate—auch buildings seldom disclose their whole meaning 
at the first approach. They fulfilled needs which are no longer ours, and it is only with the know- 
ledge of the customs of a bygone folk that we are enabled to usefully study their monuments,” 
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And in the course of my reading on the subject I came across in that almost prophetically 
right work * Architecture and Public Buildings,” by our former Seeretary, Mr. Wiliam H. White, 
the following note,‘ Unfortunately in too many instances the travelling students fail for want of 
proper advice and a guiding hand by thaway. The number of indiscriminate sketches they make 
is fabulous, for, as a role, they are told to ° go sketch,’ much m the same fashion as, at the begin- 
ning of the eéntury, poor waifs and strays of humanity were dismissed from Houses of Correc- 
tion with a lesa benevolent injunction.” 

Another matter which the new Board will undoubtedly consider as of Immediate urgency is 
the raising of that now far too easily leaped barner, the Preliminary Examination. It cannot be 
too much inaisted on that a thorough general education—and if on classic lines so much the better 
—is an absolute necessity to any architect who is to be fully equipped for the profession. The 
standard is at present so low as to be almost ridiculous, and candidates are thus admitted whose 
wequirements are s0 inadequate as to be quite useless as a basis for special studies, 

To revert tomy pet project fora Schoolat Rome. Having to prepare a memorandum for the 
use af the Committee to which I have referred, I recently visited at Rome that magnificent 
* Académie de France 4 Rome,” better known to us as the “ Villa Médicis.” Its history is a 
ourious one. Founded in the full splendour of the French Monarchy in 1666 by the private munifi- 
cence of Loms ATV., it was first suppressed bry the Revolutionaries in 1793, the year of the Terror, 
re-established in 1797 by the Repnblic—which alse founded the nucleus of the famous Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in 1800, subsequently established in ita present quarters by Louis XVU1.—and in 
1803 was installed by Napoleon Lin the Palace it still occupies. The first students were painters 
and seulptors, but in 1720 architects were added, and they have established « traditional standard 
of work of marvellous excellence. The term of study was five years until 1864, when it was for 
State reasons of economy reduced as regards the architects, pamters, sculptors, and musicians to 
four years, and for engravers to three vears. 

There are consequently nineteen “ pensionnaires "’ who dwell together and take their meals 
at «common table, Their life during the period of their * pension "is wholly given up to their 
work, and is of almost monastic simplicity. As you may imagine, the return to professional 
practice every year of a necessarily brilliant man co highly trained and thoroughly imbued with 
the greatest traditions of his art is of incalculable benefit in keeping a standard of achievement 
before the eyes of his less fortunate or less gifted brethren. Spain also has an Academy at 
Rome where excellent work is being done ; and America has now created a similar mstitution. 
Germany has either founded or is about to found one for her art students, and it remains, as | 
hope, for the Royal Institute to lead the way for Great Brita. 1 should like to say more to 
you on this topic, but I must not indiserestly forestall the report of the Committees charged with it. 

It is pleasant to be allowed to come here and talk over the affairs which we all have at 
heart, Communications are rapidly improving in facility, but the Allied Societies are still less 
closely identified with the central body than is desirable, from the pomt of view of solid and 
combined effort for the improvement of our great art, and of the conditions under which it is 
practised, I, however, the development of the aeroplane continues at the same rate as it has 
begun, we shall no doubt have to consider the question of a large “ garage at Conduit Street 
for the benefit of country members, who will be able to fy up from Neweastle at no greater 
sacrifice of time than that of the Londoner who takes a taxi-cab from Kensington or the City. 
| hope that, long before then, the proportion of members of the Allied Societies who are also 
members of the Royal Institute may be greatly increased ; it would very much strengthen the 
position of their representatives to feel that they had behind them a powerful voting force. 

1 have dwelt on the practical side of the work of the Royal Institute—though I have indi- 
cated but a few of the objects towards which its activities are direeted—because I think many 
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members hardly realise the importance and influence of its support in connection with their 
every-day business. That British architects in general are respected as an honourable and 
efficient body of men is largely owing to the ugh standard set by the members of the Royal 
Institute, and to the fact that the publie realise that they form part of a strong and united 
yaild, with a common code of regulations as to their practice and @ genuine desire to do their 
utmost for those who consult its members or their representatives. The adhesion and loyalty 
of its members to the Royal Institute reacts upon the public to the mutual benefit of both 
parties, and to glorify and strengthen the Institute is to strengthen each of its members in # 
way far exceeding what any policy of selfish private effort can possibly achieve for them, 

That the Connell do not always secomplish all their endeavours is of course true, but with 
the increasing support and confidence of the general body of members it has gained power and 
the respect of public authorities in a way which would have been deemed incredible thirty years 
ago. ‘This has been brought about by constant, patient labour, and though many failures have 
to be recorded, the attempts themselves have been so many steps gained in the progress of the 
Institute. “It is the effort,” says Ruskin, * that deserves praise, not the success. 

Elections to the Council should be moat scrupulously and carefully scrutinised, and every 
subseribing member should record his vote, remembering that his own personal interest 1s eon- 
cerned in the selection of the most fitting candidates. If I may venture on advice, | would say, 
disregard all suggestions from men of narrow views and ideas ; put upon the Council the very 
best men im the profession, keep them there, and give them your loyal encouragement oni 
confidence, We must all, I think, have felt hot indignation at the public, and generally anony- 
mous, attacks and poisonous insinuations with regard to the Council which are occasionally 
allowed to appear in the professional press. 

Some difficulty is, I believe, experienced by certain members in filling in their voting papers, 
as to candidates unknown to them personally and as to whose fitness and qualifications they 
have no information; the effect being, that to avoid casting their vote unsatisfactorily, they 
refrain from voting at all! Ihave often thought that one of our enterprising journals might do 
worse than compile an architectural directory on similar lines to those published for the medical, 
legal, and clerical professions, The sale ought to he secure, and the matter would be obtained 
for the cost of postage. A Who's Who of architects would be of great service not only to 
the profession but to a large number of the general public. 

In putting before you a view of the Roval Institute, not always kept m mind, with regard 
ip its relation to the conditions of modern architectural practice, I would deprecate any idea 
that this is its only, or even its principal, reason for existence. The true purport of tts being is 
expressed in the words of its Charter, “ for the general advancement of Civil Architecture and 
for promoting and facilitating the acquirement of the knowledge of the various Arta and Sciences 
eonnected therewith, it being an Art esteemed and encouraged in all enlightened nations as 
tending greatly to promote the domestic convenience of citizens and the public improvement 
of towns and cities.” . 

The Royal Institute is not a trades union - it ia not a weapon to ose against our clients, but 
rather an instrament to encourage and confirm their confidence in us their advisers. The true 
question then for its members to ask, and indeed for all architects desiring more than their own 
selfish ends, is not “ What has the Tnstitute done for me 2?” but,“ What hare I done for the 
Institute?! | 
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PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.LBA. TOWNS 
FLANSING COMMITTEE. 


IX. Some Sucarsrions, by Hatsey Ricarpo| F.), 


PARER, 


The laying-out of parks—apart from the con- 
fideration of appropriate trees, shrubs, turf, &e.— 
must be determined from the msthetic side pri- 
marily, and secondly by considerations of the routes 
of traffic across them, By“ esthetic side” is meant 
the approaches, vistas, boundary walla, entrance 
gates, lodges, ke, Such matters must be handled 
on an intellicible acale and im recoonisably definite 
symmetrical forma. 

Considerations of traffic ure apt to be put too 
much in the forefront. Traffic isin a state of in- 
cossant development; the points subtended vary 
(even the entrances to the great railway termini 
suffer a change) ; the forme of traffic (tube, omnibus, 
Careing®, cab, and motor- -car) have a fluctuating 
pores ty—no forecast of convenient routes ia ever 

el: rove rae siti lf ever realised—and 

ely to of sylvan papaces should 
a be intersected by  eeatitics of oblique: lines 
dedicated to people so yulgar as to be in a hurry. 


OPES SPACES, 

Open spaces should have definite shapes, and 
the architecture surrounding them definite sky- 
lines. The new buildings of the Quadrant, Regent 
Btreat, are being spoilt by the unsightly top hamper 
that surmounta what ahould be the proper aky- 
Ine. Where open spaces occur in busy routes 
(Piceadilly, Oxford MD Ludgate Cireuses, for in- 
stances) the traffic should sok be ullowed to intersect 
them. A centre plot of grass und shrubs (the 
oer by preference, in tubs and renewable) should 

be formed, round which the traffic could cirenlate 
without encountering any hindrance or opposition, 
Colour in open spaces is of the highest importance : 
witness how valuable are the little strip of green 
and the fig-irees im front of the National Gallery: 
they go far to alleviate the arid waste of Trafalgar 
Square. 

PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 

Before all things, public monuments require « 
quiet background, specially reserved and designed 
for them. Tonse them as obelisks for dividing the 
traffic or as indicators to the public latrines beneath 
them is a hateful misprision of the eculpeoe® aims 
and art. Most of our public statues are orying in- 
stances of this ill-treatment, The Duke o York's 
Column and the Albert Memorial are good sxamples 
of a better disposition, 

If our monuments are to be of bronze, let them 
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be wholly gilded ; if it is proposed to make them of 
stone or marble, order them off the spat at once, 
unless there is a guarantee that they shall be peri- 
odically painted in oil colour. 


CITY EXTENSIONS. 

The front gardens of houses that line the roada 
should be under the control of the central body, 
who should decide upon the laying-out of these, the 
shrubs, trees, &e., and keep them in order. No 
pardon city at present is owned and controlled by 
the community: private landowners, the Govern- 
ment at Rosyth, and public utility societies are the 
controllers of these schames ; no local authority haa 
taken the initiative in the planning of ita suburbs. 
The best attempt is thai of Liverpool, which is 
working in co-operation with the landowners in its 
suburbs to construct a tree-planted avenue, suitable 
for fast and slow traffic, from 45 to 104 feet 
wide, in « huge semicircle round the land side of 
the city. 

Schools and playgrounds for children should be 
60 arranged that the children shall not have to cross 
the wide busy streets. 

The general effect of the back elevations of the 
buildings should ba as much studied as the sides 
and fronts. A house ia not an independent unit, 
but part of the general scheme; and each unit has 
to contribute to the general amenity and orderliness 
of the whole, To some degree this principle is 
mimitted everywhere—in the restrictions, for ex- 
ample, a8 to drainage, light and air, and protection 
from fire; but in these co-operative schemes this 
principle is, or should be, earried much further; for 
itis of the essence of the scheme that each individual 
should further the general well-being (estate as 
well aa material) of the larger entity, the garden 
city commune, Not onlyin the garden city, or city 
extension, should the matter of tree-planting be one 
of grent se sagetconcan but the approaches to the 
city should be through avenues a mile long or 
more, An example of a immense distinction such 
planting confers is the city of Dorchester (Dorset) ; 
the town is surrounded by a tripleavenue of horse- 
chestnut trees, now grown to forest size, and 6 
approaches to the town have avenues, 
hundred years ago, of chestnut and elm extending 
for more than a mile in each direction, making the 
general impression on approaching this city incom- 

Fast traffic should skirt, not go through, A 
suburb, and the city extensions should be ero 
between the radial ronds where the traffic is moving 
at high velocity. 

Where local materials are available they should 
be insisted on: in a stone country, stone; in a 
brick country, brick houses; and where the houses 
are built rope er In blocks, “ tarrnces," and 
“ crescents,” such architectonic grou tha 
repainting of the external woodwork, ke., should be 
undertaken by the central authority and not left to 
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the individual to choose his own time and colour. 
Something should he dane to keep in check the 
enormous drums of the gas companies, which are 
often so lnrge as to dwarf an entire city and cause 
it to look ridiculous. Possibly gas aay not be the 
ilinminant of the future, atill it will always be 
needed and in quantity; but it might be stored in 
gaverul reasonably sired containers instead of one 
that, in the matter of size, would crush even the 
Roman Pantheon. 


DRY ROT IN BUILDINGS. 
By Wu. Woonwasp [F’,). 


“Dry rot” is a fungus which decomposes the 
fibre of timber and produces mpid decay. It is 
possible that it arises from germs in the timber 
itself, and it may have been initiated in its transit 
to this country im the vessels bringing it. But 
whatever may be the cause, the result is Inid at the 
door of the architect; and he has suffered heavily, 
not only in pocket, but in reputation, when tried 
for negligence in not preventing that over which 
perhaps he has no control. 

It is no part of the mission of the R.1.B.A. to 

step in to defend architects from the results of their 
carelessness or of their incompetence, but “dry 
rot” has appeared in buildings where the architect 
had, by his drawings and specification, taken every 
reasonable care to prevent it. I think there can 
be but little doubt that ventilation of the timbers 
has much to do with the prevention of “dry rot,” 
and we know that, in certain circumstances, this 
4 yentilation" is easier said than done. Party 
walls and back walls are, at times, in the way of 
through ventilation, and front walls only are at 
our disposal. ‘Then the architect has to see thiat 
yhat outside air he can bring in through his front 
wall is induced to permeate the entire floor. He 
has also to see that his instructions are faithfully 
complied with he foreman, and that the system 
he has #0) ually thought out is not rendered 
useless by the ventilators being put in at the wrong 
atten or by . total sie wati of the lay of the floor- 
joists, permitting only the sy between two joists 
Saite ventilated, or only the side of one voiat and 
no chance given to the remainder, 
The drawings which I haye prepared to aecom- 
pany these notes are intended only to direct atten- 
tion to methods which I have adopted, but which 
other architects may disagree with, and I hope we 
ghall be favoured with the views of those who have 
in their practice escaped trouble or have fallen 
into it. 

Diagram A shows a basement floor where floor- 
boards are used. pte a od fillets are embedded 
in the concrete, which - jevelled amooth on the 
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surface, the fillets and concrete being quite fluah. 
The fillets are dipped in tar before laying, and, 
when dry, the whole of the upper suriace of the 
conerete is coated with hot tar. The floor-boards 
are then nailed to the fillets. This floor requires 
no ventilation, and is sound after fifteen years’ 
service, 1 beliave this to be a thoroughly good 
treatment. : 

Diagram B shows an ordinary wood floor ven- 
tilated by gratings. It will be seen that a * glomr- 
ance space " is left between the ends of the joists 
and the wall: this is important, and the space need 
only be about 1 inch. If the lay of the joist 
nearest to the ventilators is right across them, then 
cantre-bit holes should be bored in every joist 
throughout the floor. These holes should be about 
1} or 14 inch in diameter, and about 2 feet G inches 
or B feet apart, arranged top and bottom in trian- 

ular form, Properly looked after I beheve this to 
* a good floor to resist “dry rot. 

Diagram C.—This shows a “ pugged”” floor, 
which frequently causes trouble, but equally fre- 
quently does not. The prevention of “ sound * 
docs not always result, and the pugging itself wants 
well looking after. Ordinary lime and hair; saw- 
dust: chopped hay; slag wool; coke breeze, &c., 
have been used with more or leas satisfactory re- 
sults us regards transmission of sound,” but the 
worst of the lot, as regards risk of trouble, is, I 
think, lime and hair, 1t is mixed frequently with 
too much water; the hurry of the building demands 
the lnying of the floor-boards too soon, and there 
is the damp atmosphere ; forcible artificial and 
premature “drying " takes place, the floor covering 
is Inid, the only chanee of air through the joints of 
the floor-boards ent off, and clear invitation to “ dr 
rot" is given and is accepted ; with ull these disad- 
vantages, some floors eacape scot-free, whilst others 
similarly constructed cause great trouble—(and so 
itia with smoky chimneys). | believe, however, that 
if pugged floors were constructed as shown on this 
drawing, and the lime and hair, if it must be used, 
given plenty of time to dry and not be saturated 
with water in the first instance, no “dry rot " would 
arige ; presuming, of course, that it is not already 
in germ in the timber. 

Diagram D shows a floor constructed ¢imilar 
to C, but as only slag wool, and not lime pugging, 
is used, it is not so necessary to ventilate the upper 
part of the floor. 

Diagram E shows a floor constructed in a similar 
way to C, but whore there is no opportunity, or 
where the opportunity has been neglected, of pro- 
viding ventilators. Even here, however, a chance 
is given—and only a chance—by the clearance 
epace of the joists, by keeping the pugging away 
from the under-surface of the foor-boards, and by 
the open joints of the flcor-boards. An architect 
who constructed a floor like this when he could 
have provided ventilutora would be open to 
COnaure. 
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bRY ROT IN BUILDINGS 


Iagram F shows a floor similar to 2, but where, 
although ventilators have been provided, they only 
ventilate the lower part of the floor; the upper part 
is left to take its chance from whatever it may get 


used, and where Hoor-boards are required, The 
lower part of the floor, being of conerete and. terra- 
cotta, does not need ventilation; but the upper part, 
with the wood bearers and floor-boards, does, 
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Therefore ventilators are provided, and the air per- 


in the way of ventilation from the open joints of : : 
meates the floor and spreads through the notchings 


the floor-boards. 


Diayram G shows a method of construction 
where “ Frazzi,” or other of the fireproof floors are 


over the flanges of the steel joists. 
With regard to architects being held immune 
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from actions at law in consequance of “dry rot” 
in buildings, it will always be diffienlh to convince 
a jodee or a jury that such “dry rot “ wae not pre- 
ventuble. Lam afraid that we all, or many of us, 
have not given sufficient detailed and minute 
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always before them. Assuming that the architect 
has done all that experience and thought could 
dictate, he would I think do well to advise his clients, 
in writing, to abstain, atall events for say two years 
after the floors are Inid, from covering the whole 
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attention to our floora; we have left them to take 
their chance with the ordinary building works, and 
wo have not seen, parhaps, that the foreman has 
quite understood the care required to allow venti- 
lation to be spread over the whole floor; that is the 
eaoret, and architects would do well to have it 


surface of them with any material which hermeti- 
cally seals the boards and joists from the chances 
thay had of the permeation of air, and to warn them 
that if they disregard his advice, he, the architect 
will not be hell responsible shonld dey rot H 
Occur, 
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THOMAS WORTHINGTON. 
Bou ar Banvonm, lar Ava. 14346, 
Diet ar Avpencer Eoor, Stu Novewnen Hid. 

To be in active practice for fifty-eight years docs 
not fall to the lot of many architects; m the late 
Mr. Worthington’s case these years extended over 
a périod which embraced, in his own city (Man- 
ehester), the Renaissance treatment of buildings, 
the change to the Gothic Revival, and the return 
tos less scholarly adaptation of Renaissance. 

Thomas Worthington was educated at Dr. Beards’ 
school, and amongst his contemporaries was the 
late “Sam” Pope, Q.O. 
He wae articled to the 
late Henry Dowman, who 
took into partnership J.5. 
Crowther: but Worthime- 
ton was essentinily Mr. 
Bowman's pupil, and 
when Messrs. Bowman & 
Crowther undertook the 
publication of their great 
work The Churches of the 
Middle Ages he assisted 
them and had for his 
colleague the late Kdward 
Balomons. 

When twenty years of 
awe (in 1846) he wna 
awarded the Institute 
Silver Medal for an essay; 
and previously to this, 
when he was cighteon 
years of age, he won the 
Isis Gold Medal given by 
the Soetety of Arts for 
a timsion for a eburch. 
Through hia brother, Mr. 
Samuel Barton Worthing: 
ton, Engineer to the Lan- 
caster nnd Carlisle Kail- 
way, he became known to, 
and joined the staff of, 
Sir William Tite for the 
building of the Railway 
Station at Carlisle: 

In 1848 Worthington first visited Italy, and re- 
mained thera some twelve months, during which 
time he measured, amongst others, the following 
buildings: at Florence, Strozzi Palace, Pandolfini 
Palace, Riccardi Palace ; at Rome, Dorghese Palace, 
Massimi Palace, Farnese Palace, Giraud Palace. 

T have seen bis eketch books and his notes taken 
during this period; they are particularly sincere 
and truthful studies, all mouldings and features 
being carefully drawn and figured ; there were fow 
attempts at picture making, yet there were some, 
his efforts having been concentrated mainly upon 
the collection of useful data, expressed in measured 
drawings, upon which to create faithful reproduc- 
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tions of the features and mouldings of o scholurly 
phase of architecture. | 
It was not known generally amongst the arch- 
tects in Manchester that Worthington was what 
micht be called addicted to Tialian Renaissance, 
for the works he carried out were mainly if not 
entirely of a Gothic character, and tt is interesting 
to nota that in the majority of his competitions 
and of his erected buildings he prepared complete 
alternative designs in the Italian Henaissance 
style, Ale. 
Walters, who ceased to practise at the end of 1869, 
and Gregan, who appears not to have practised 
aftor 1862, were the two 
principal local architects 
to whom Manchester 15 
indebted for the buildings 
of the Warehouse and 
Hank classes in the pure 
Henasissance treatment, 
and it ia to these build- 
ines no doubt that Fer- 
eusson refers with great 
praise in the introductory 
port of his History af 
Archtiecture. Barry had 
luilt the Athenwum and 
the ArtGallery; Professor 
Cockerell, the Bank of 
England ; Goodwin, the 
old Town Hall, now the 
teference Library; and 
Irwin, the Theatre Royal : 
now Worthington, in 18548, 
built the Overseers’ and 
Churchwardens’ Offices 
in Fountain Street. As 
would be seen from the 
illustration of his first 
design for this building, 
which was slightly altered 
in execution, it appears to 
have been his intention 
to continue in the style 
which these men adopted, 
but unfortunately what 
may be called the Gothic 
flood swamped any such intention, and it is to be 
recretted that this ahould have been the case. Had 
Worthington and tha pupils of these masters con- 
tinued, as some of them undoubtedly bad the 
ability to do and as it would appear they wished to 
do, the course mapped out for them by their pre- 
decessors, Manchester would have continued to 
deserve the praise of Fergusson and would have 
been, what it ought to have been, a city second to 
none in respect to the purify of its architecture. 
Bowman was a literary man, a8 were also Walters, 
Gregan, and the others; but popnlar “ taste * willed 
that the new Manchester Town Hall should be in 
the than modern craze, and Worthington’s design 
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for that building was of a Gothic character and was 
placed second to that of Waterhouse. From this 
time and the time of the building of the Assize 
Courts the architecture generally in Manchester has 
been of m less scholarly character. 

Amongst Worthington’s wo -ks are the following: 
the Overseers’ Offices, Fountain Street, Manches- 
ter: the Manchester College, Oxford ; Brookfield 
Church, Gorton ; Memorial Fountain to Lord 
Frederick Cavendish at Bolton Abbey ; Royal 
Infirmary, Halifax; Royal Infirmary, Wigan; 
Ftoval Bath Hospital, Harrogate ; Chorlton Union 
and Prestwich Infirmaries ; the Convalescent Insti- 
tution, Liverpool; City Police Courta, Minshull 
Street, Manchester; Nicholls Hospital, Ardwick ; 
the Albert Memorial, Albert Square, Manchester. 
(‘The design for this latter was made within twelve 
onths of the death of the Prince Consort) 

Worthington was always a great believer in edu- 
cating the young and leaving the seniors to their 
own devices, for at every opportunity he wrote 
letters praising any «fort made in the former 
direction. In matters relating to art and archi- 
texture in the city of Manchester he -was always in 
avidenee : for many years he served on the Council 
of the School of Art and of the Royal Manchester 
Institution, of which latter body he was the Proaident 
and Chairman of Council. Mainly owing to 
Worthineton’s personal efforts the Art Gallery was 
presented by the Royal Manchester Institution to 
the Manchester Corporation, and he was @ repre 
cantative of the Governors of the Institution on the 
City Art Gallery Committee from its formation to 
shortly before his denth. | 

It ia of interest to note that the services of 
Flerence Nightingale were always at his disposal, 
and he found her suggestions and advice of great 


hanofit to him in the planning of his hospitals. He 
was probably the first to pe tm a hospital in Eng- 
land on the pavilion principle, Wort neton was 


one of the founders of the Manchester Sociaty of 
Architects, and was the President of that body from 
1875 to 1877. He wae 4 Vice-President of the 
Royal Institute from 18A5 to 1889. 

Pact Ocpes [P.). 


BARON VON GEYMULLER. 


It is with sincere regret that we have to annonce 
the death of the Baron Henry von Geymiiller, of 
Fiaden Baden, who was clected o Corresponding 
Member of the Institute in 1851, contributed geen 
articles to our JOURNAL, and presented us wi 


copies of most of his works, The Baron, who waa 
horn in Muay 1889, devoted bis life to the study of 


the Renaissance in Italy, and published many 
books on the lives of the great Italian Revivalists 
of the 14th and 16th cent ies and their works. 
His first book, and one by which he is best known 
in this country, Wa brought ont in 1878-81 ; it 
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contained reproductions of the original designs for 
the Basilica of St. Peter's in Home, illustrated in 
a folio volume, with descriptive text. This led to 
a much more important work, an atlas folio on 
the Architecture of the Renaissance in ‘Tuscany, 10 
which he was assisted by other German architects, 
The work contained fine engravings of the prime: peal 
churches and palaces of the Renaissance, photo- 

ravures and reproductions of ancient plans 
and other documents in various libraries. Of 
this, we possess in the Inatitule Library only the 
two firet parts, published in 1886 and 1888 re- 
spectively. In a letter I received from the 
Baron in May last I understand that this work, 
which wns to consist of thirty parts, ig now com- 
Seca In 1884 he published o folio volume on 
Raphael as an architect, with numerous repro ic 
tions from ancient drawings; and in 1587 a quarto 
volume, well illustrated, on the Du Cerceau family. 
Both of these are in our Library, as also the two 
volumes which he contributed to the very large and 
comprehensive (ierman publication, Handbuch der 
Architektur, entitled Die Architektur der Renaw- 
sancein Toscana, 1885-8, A third volume on palaces 
wis in progress, but, as the Baron in his letter 
sugvests that “ii might be ready in a year and a 
half,” it will hava now to be ‘anpleted by some 
one else, In this latter he writes: “1 have come 
now to an age when it is uncertain whether ( rod 
will allow me to take up the studies which I have 
lwen preparing all my life, wc., the large mono- 
griph on Pramante and a second volume of the 
original designs for St, Peter's.” He continues : 
“{f T had the means of paying two architects and 
two historiana of art there might be a better 
chance of completing those two works ; and if 1 had 
two more architects, I might include Leonardo de 
Vinci aa an architect and Fra Gioconds too," In 
this letter he deplores the isolation in which he is 
placed in his home at Baden Baden, * whore there 
are nO fallow architects studying in the same 
direction,” and that be hag “not the same re- 
sources of instruction which he would have in 
cities like Rome, London, or Paris.” ‘The Italian 
architect to whom he was most devoted was 
Gramante, and he spent many years of research in 
the various libraries of Europe in the hopes of 
finding examples of his original drawings. About 
seventeen years ago he visited London, and in the 
Soane Museum was delighted to find an album of 
drawings on parchment which he attributed to 
Bramante, and there was no greater expert on the 
subject than the Baron. He was also s very great 
linguist, and not only that, for he wrote equally well 
in four languages. ‘His communications to In- 
stitute were always im English, the textaf his works 
on St. Peter's and on Raphael is in Italian, on 
the Du Cereeau family in French, and his works 
for the Handbuch der Architektur is naturally 
written in German. I had the privilege some twenty 
years ago of introducing him to Sir Frederick (after- 
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wards Lord) Leighton on a memorable cecasion : 
the Baron had expressed wish to see some of the 
finer examples of English modern work, and aceord- 
ingly I arranged to take him through the City on 
6 Saturday afternoon. The City was pretty well 
empty, and on coming down Threadneedle Street 
towards the Bank we saw on the edge of the pave- 
ment, with a carringe close by, an isolated fignre 
with folded arms, wrapt im contemplation of a 
building opposite. The building was the Sun 
Fire Office before its restoration, and the isolated 
figure was the President of the Royal Academy, 
who had driven into the City on this Saturday 
afternoon to study Professor Cockerell's great work. 
Tt was many years since I had heard from the Baron, 
but happening by chance to be informed that 
he wenld on oa certain day in May Inst ¢ele- 
brate the seventieth annive af his birth, I 
wrote off at onee to congratulate him on the 
auspicious event, and in answer received a long 
letter from whieh I bave just quoted. His loss 
will be deeply felt by oll those who have profited 
by his great researches, and it is distressing to 
think that he has not been able to reach the reaults 
of his first inspiration, viz., the monograph on 
Bramante. R. Prest Berens [F.). 





THE LATE HENRY HALL [p. 1211. 

Fefore me hangs a photograph of our old cham- 
bers in Duke Street, Adelphi, which were demolished 
in 1877, on the first floor of which the late Mr, 
Hall had his offices, and where, in his bachelor days, 
he also resided. In the late sixties I knew him 
well aga friend and neighbour, and was then able 
to give him oecasional help, We often talked of 
our family histories, and he, as a Northamptonshire 
man, as my father was, was fond of discussing lis 
early and family connection with that county. 
Mr. Hall possessed o comparatively smull but dis- 
tinguished olientéle, and I ean speak warmly in 
praise of his diligence and care over all matters In 
their service with which he was entrusted, as also 
of his genuine and unostentatious character, He 
was one among many of his time and our own who 
are content to labour on in quiet effort without tho 
notoriety or notice which he deserved but never 
sought, and to do good hanest work to the beat of 
his ability, and that was very far above the average. 
Such a career hag its lessona, and displays that 
devotion to duty which many more fnvoured but 
less worthy than he may take to heart, The logs of 
his wife, who lived buts few years after their union, 
was @ sad blow to his happiness. He died at a 
ripe old aze, and few who survive him have more 
pleasant recollections of him than myself. The 
late W. Medlycott Duke, whose early death caused 
n great logs to our art, was a pupil of hia; another, 
Mr. & Wall, is still with us. 
| E. Swinrex Haxnts [F.}, 
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MEDIZAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
Mediavol Architecture. By A. AXtngaley Porter. 2 rola, 
Vi 


Fe ol T., pp. wwii 482. Vol. 1, pp x. 400. 280 
Ulustrations. Price £8 Bs, nef, [faker of Tayler, 


New York, and Batsford, London.) 

Mr. Porter hus, to a considerable extent, tuken 
M. Enlart’s Manuel d'Archdologie Francarse as his 
guide, and from an archeological standpoint he 
could not have chosen a better, but his treatment 
is more extended in one sense, and in another more 
limited. His title is " Mediwval Architecture,” but 
he deals only with early Romanesque in most 
countries up to ¢, 1000 (Carolinginn) ; Romanesque 
in Lombardy, Normandy, De de Prance, and the 
districts immeiliately nodjoining; Gothic Archi- 
tecture of the North of France (c. 1160-1975), and 
Flamboyant. In Vol. 1. there are also introdnetory 
chapters on Greek, Roman, Early Christian, and 
Byzantine. These early chapters mre the least 
satisfactory, and the short account of Greek and 
Roman work might with advantage have been 
omitted altogether. Tt is not until we come to 
“Carolingian” that the author seems to be at 
home. 

Mr. Porter's method is to give an historical ac- 
count of each different style or period in turn, and 
to follow exch by a separate chapter devoted to 
detailed descripticns of existing “Monuments.” 
In each volume are also extensive Bibliographies, 
and Bibliographical Index and Gemeel inde 
These and the descriptions account for more than 
half the contents; and consequently only 455 pages 
out of 991 are devoted to historical development 
and to the causes that advanced or retarded it. 

To what extent the deseriptions are the result of 

ersonal research, and how much ia taken from 
books, is somewhat difficult to determine. The 
greater part of the description of St. Pierre, Vienne, 
is an almost literal translation from M. Enlart’s 
Manvel (Vol. L, p. 108), but it is only fair to add 
that in this and in other cases the author quotes 
his suthority. Some buildings of considerable 
interest, however, receive but scant notice. Thus, 
St. Bénigne, Dijon—by a printer's slip spelt St. 
Finique—ia merely referred to in a foot-note 
amongst other churches where “Carolingian re- 
mains may be found,” | 

One of the best chapters deals with Romanesque 
work in Normandy, but Romanesque in England 
should have been treated at the same time, in order 
to give a true account of Norman architecture. 
Some French and American writers try to belittle 
this, and trace all development, early as well aa 
late, from tho Te de France. Me. Porter does not 
fall into this error. He gives the Normans. full 
credit for their work aa pioneers in Western Europe, 
stating that the germ of their architecture came 
from Lombardy, and not from the Ie de France 
niall, As be save, the 11th century—the second 
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half of which was the great period in Normandy— 
in the [le de France was “on ogo of lawless 
feudalism... . of the degradation of the Church 
.+. + when the powerlessness of the Capetian 
monarch reduced the Innd to practical anarchy." 
Realising this, and stating also, as be does, that 
at this period most of the finest churches in France 
were to be found in Normandy and in the south, 
it 18, I think, a very great pity that he treats the 
southern churches so superficially. He says it is 
necessary to consider them, but does s0 merely in 
a few pages. I cannot but feel that it would have 
added greatly to the value of his work if he had 
dealt with the early churches in Auvergne, Bur- 
nmdy, Aquitaine, and asa aa carefully and 
etait nu he bas treated those of Normandy. 
Then all the different schools in France which 
did pioneer work would have been adequately 
represented, and the reader could have seen at a 
glance how each helped towards the preat cuolminn- 
tion in the Ue de France at the end of the 12th 
century. Mr. Porter, in his preface, expresses the 
hope that “circumstances may some day permit 
me to supplement the present volumes with others 
dealing with those styles which I have here left 
untouched.” When that happens I hope the styles 
will be those of Southern France. 
The chapter on the “ culmination " opens with 
a delightful qnatation from the Abhé Sugar, com- 
mencing, “* When the house of God, many-coloured 
as the rmdiance of precious stones, called me from 
the cares of this world,” and ending, “ And T was 
accustomed to ask travellers returning from Jern- 
Bilem, those who had seen the riches of Constanti- 
nople and the splendoura of Hagia Sophia, whether 
these marvels surpassed §, Denis." That shows 
the right spirit for « builder; and the description 
*many-coloured as the radiances of precious stones" 
places before one with the utmost vividness what 
the interior of the house of God was like in the 
Middle 
Both this chapter and the preceding one contain 
a very great deal that is interesting historically. 
Mr, Porter combats the generally aseepted belief 
that the enormous advance in ehurch building 
which took place in France towards the end of the 
12th century was doe to the cordial relationship 
between clergy and people. He saya that ot some 
few places, “at Chartres, St. Denis, and elsewhere,’ 
there seams to have been accord between tho 
people and the clerks, but that such was far from 
et the general case ; further that “ the brotherly 
love of those two powers, walking hand in hand, aa 
it were, across the centuries... . this ideal picture 
Bt inal a. ote by Viollet-le-Due and other 
writers, is based on imagination, not on historical 
fact." In support of this he quotes riots between 
the two parties at Le Mans, St. Quentin, Beauvais, 
Laon, Amiens, Sena, Orleans, Roven, Reims, 4c, 
The majority he refers to are prior to 1150, although 
some are Inter, but he adds that * the annals of the 
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XII. and XI. centuries relate an endless number 
of auch broils,”” IT am somewhat sceptical as to 
whether it necessarily follows that these broils are 
proof of continued bad blood, A 13th-century 
man felt that life was not warth living unless he 
tried to end it occasionally, as a modern Irishman 
might say. Still Mr, Porter has his facts mar- 
shalled and he may be right. His remarks about 
the “ carts cult," as he calla it—i.ec. the custom of 
men harnessing themselves to carts to draw the 
stones for church-building—are very interesting, 
but are ton long to «uote. 

To summarise these two volumes: they contain 
An enormous amount of interesting historical mat- 
ter, much of which, so far as I know, is not con- 
tained in any other book written in English: the 
architectural desoriptions of buildings, so far as 
one corp ba from a hasty reading, are carefully 
compiled; development in architecture is well 
traced over the limited periods with which the 
author mainly treats; outside those periods he is 
notso reliable; the illnstrations are chiefly numo- 
rous, well-selected photographs, beautifully repro- 
duced, as they always are in American publica- 
fons, and reproductions from books, The author's 
own illustrations ate, with a few exceptions, un- 
astisiactory. The Bibliographies are very com- 
plete. The work is hardly one for junior stndents: 
for senior students, especially those who cannot 
read French and German, it should prova of con- 
siderable value, 

The statements I have noted as errors are 
fow and unimportant, but I do not think Mr. 
Porter will bear me malice for bringing them 
to his notice, The Romans altered the (rook 
Tonic by “bending out all four corners.” iv, 
all four volutes, “of all the capitals is a com- 
mon mistake, disproved by the temple of For- 
tuna Virilis (of which tha author vives an 
instration), the Theatre of Marcellus, the Colos- 
setim, and by numerous capitals with straicht 
volutes in museums in Italy. Moreover, the Greaks 
curved all volutes much more than is generally 
supposed. To say that the basiliess of Italy are 
“built entirely of pilfered materials... . can 
rarely boast of even a — moulding newly ent,” 
ig to ignore entirely the lusilican churches of 
Ravenna, “Tho Abbey church should always he 
distinguished from the Cathedral church” does 
not hold good in England and Germany, : 
transverse arches at Sta. Pressada, Rome, do not 
“antedate any in the Lombard Bchoal™ ; thay are 
manifestly additions, and, according to Cattanan 
belong to a restoration made in the 12th or fol- 
lowing nia a Again, the statement that tho 
transverse arches aeross the nave of St. Zeno 
Verona, were “never constructed " is open ‘Bs 
question. One transverse arch exists at the ex- 
treme west end, and the capitals remain for the 
others. The arched Were probably removed when 
the present roof wus added in the 14th century, 
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“ Almost every French cathedral was intended to 
have eceven towers, all crowned with spires,” is 
rather too sweeping a generalisation. Few large 
French churches, outside Normandy, were desiened 
for a central tower over the crossing: Laon Cathe- 
dral, which the author quotes as his example, being 
one of the few, Chartres Cathedral bad eight 
towers, but not a central one. Transeptal towers 
were never contemplated at Amiens, Notre-Dame, 
Paris, Dourges, etc., and these cathedrals have 
only two western ones. In the South of France, 
moreover, no elaborate grouping of towers was ever 
attempted. EF. M. Brarsow [F). 


MODERN SWISS ARCHITECTURE. 
Villas «ef Mowons de Campagne en Sutsse. With 60 
lvetrations. Gy Henry Sawdin, Architect, 40. Geneva 
@ Porte 1900. | labrairie Kiimelig, 6, rue Saint-Ohers, 
Geneva; 4. Ganion et Cte., 99 Rue Madame, Parts.) 


Under the influence of changing conditions of 
life during the last fifteen years In Switzerland, as 
in other parts of the Continent, thera has bean a 
marked exodus of the urban population to the 
country. The vulgar and soulless block of speeu- 
lative commercial flats is giving place to a type of 
house that M. Bandin terms the maison familiale, 
expressing in its architecture something of the 
individ ity of the owner, In other words, Swit- 
zerland is now beginning to regain the advantage, 
both hygienic and esthetic, of every family oceupy- 
ing its separate house and garden, an advantage 
Which England alone hag never entirely lost. In 
criticising the domestic architecture of our Conti- 
nental neighbours we are sonietimes inclined to 
overlook this fandamental reason for the poverty 
of design so often displayed, The Swiss architect 
of the past half-century haa had but little practice 
in domestic architecture compared with his more 
fortunate English confrére, and his efforta havo 
been rather directed to the huge hotels and eom- 
mercial buildings that are to be found even in tho 
most distant Alpine village. The series of photo- 
graphs and plans that haye been collected by M, 
Henry Bandin may be said to well represent the 
type of villw that is now springing up in hundreds 
round the great commercial centres of Bile, Ziirich, 
and Lucerne. They vary little in their plan. The 
dining-room, morning room, and salon always en 
‘suite 19 a syater that leaves much to be desired from 
the point of view of privacy. The planning of the 
kitchen and service parta of the average villa appear 
to be always on theamall scale; even in the la 
Villaa a servants’ hall is rarely to be met with; but, 
on the other hand, the Swies kitchen is often more 
convenient than ours, owing to the range being 
placed well away from the wall, accessi ble on all 

ides, and the houses are certainly more sensibly 
heated, Another feature that we might weil 
imitate in our smaller suburban villas is the use of 
the attic space aga drying room. As regards the 
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exteriors of these villas, there is plenty of evidence in 
the designain M. Bandin's book that the older tradi- 
tion is oapeanas tas be studied by the modern Swiss 
architects; but there seems to bea want of sympathy 
for the old work and o failure to realise that ['art 
moutedt cannot be successfully applied to tha best 
traditions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, lortunately there is no lack of beautiful 
examples of domestic architecture In many an out- 
of-the-way Swiss village, and if only the rising 
school of architects will set themselves to study 
these more carefully, and endeavour to get rid of 
the cast-iron feeling that now characterises tho 
Swiss villa, the ever increasing demand for private 
houses will provide opportunity in plenty for the 
development of « national domestic architecture, 
It is most encouraging to see that the Christmas- 
tree effects and stueco rockeries that have hitherto 
constituted the Swiss private garden seem destined 
to give place to more formal types in which the 
gurdan is more properly considered in its relation 


to the house, H. Intao Trraes [4.], 


MODERN INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
Government of India: Building designs. By Janes 
Ransome | F.). Looted by the Government of India, 1000, 

This book consists of some 60 plates of plans, 
hots, and perspective views, of Government 
buildings designed under the advice of Mr. James 
Ransome during the period when he held the office 
of consulting architect to the Government of India 
from 1908 to 1907, Itis issued by the Government 
in the belief that the various designs may prove of 
service to othera engaged in contributing direetly 
or indirectly to the architecture of this conniry, 
As more than a year has elapsed since Mr. Ran- 
some's connection with the Government of India 
appears to have been severed, and there must have 
been, at the same rate of production, some doxen 
buildings of importance designed, one feels eurions 
to know who has designed them and how far this 
belief has been verified, 


The book isadmirably got up. The perspectives 
are accurately drawn and vigorously ton The 
plans are not quite so satisfactory, no scale is 


attached to any of them, and out of twenty-three 
plans four only carry dimensions and only nine ex- 
hibit the north point. 

Architecturally speaking, the designs attain a 
high standard of excellence, and one lays down the 
book after perusal with a feeling of grutitude 
to the man or men who had the courage to break 
through the official cirele which surrounds the 
powers that be in India, and a still more lively 
feeling of gratitude that the selection of an archi- 
tect for this work fell on one who has shown him- 
self capable of grasping the problems of modern 
in an honest straightforward way. | 
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When after the ones 1857 the Crown took 
over the Government of India, Caleutta was a city 
of (plaster) palaces, Bombay a city of (plaster) 
bungalows, and Madras (Blacktown) a city of 
(plaster) streets. All public buildings at that time 
were constructed on the lines of standard designa, 
in brick, plastered, 1 will readily be conjectured 
that the only difference between classic and Gothic 
was confined to the forms of the openings, 

The railway engineers introduced # much 
hatter clasa of brickwork, and about the same time 
one or two men turned their attention to native 
architecture and introduced in a tentative way 
native forms and details. This movement, though 
for a time swamped by the great Gothic invasion, 
never quite died ont, and is continued in many of 
the buildings illustrated in tha book under review. 

When the American war broke out, Bombay rose 
to the position of acity of preat wealth, and, much 
to her credit, she spent large sums of money in 
beautifying the city, Gothic being the reigning 
style in England, Gothic was imported into Bombay, 
Cunning British architects took up their residence 
in the city, and many costly and beantiful buildings 
were erected. Though this movement, ag before 
stated, retarded the advance towards a style suited 
to the country, the general public began to perceive, 
ino dim sort of way, that architectural ornament 
in itself did not constitutes atyle, that an ordinary 
building hidden behind » eage of Gothic columns 
and arches did not possesa the dignity associated 
with this style, and, although many praiseworthy 
efforts were made to acclimatise the alien, there is 
in dll probability, at the present moment, not one 
bnilding being ereeted in India in this style. Even 
the designs for the Gothic churches illustrated in 
thie book hardly go beyond adaptations, although 
this is, perhaps, from one point of view, the highest 
praise which can be bestowed on them. 

It was ineviteble that, when the native styles 
generally found favour with the public, wholesale 
copying should have been resorted to, and the 
highest praise meted out by an unthinking public 
to him who copied old work with the greatest 
exactitude! Did we not do the same here in 
England towards the close of the Gothic revival : 
and will it not be always the case so long as mere 
fashion rules out evolutionary thought? In con- 
seqnence of this excessive purity, we have, in various 
parts of India, hospitals, banks, museums, and 
milwny stations looking a little more like Indian 
laces, mogqgues, temples, And mahals than might 
6 desirable; bot Mr, Ransome's claver handling of 
style, both classie and native, must surely have 
sounded the death knell of all such work. It is 
hardly possible ty think that the simple and vigor- 
oug treatment shown in such buildings as the 
Residency at Bushire (plate are and the block of 
offices (plate XX), in both of which the spirit of the 
native style is preserved without useless adjuncts 
or lavish ornament, could ever aguin lapse into the 
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feeble nothingness of copying, however commend- 
able and pure that copying might be. It is the 
hidden apirit which gives character to all work, and 
the recognition of this character which determines 
its place inart work. A more lengthened residence 
in the country and a wider field of study would 
doubtless have strengthened fd stipe Mr. Ran- 
somes perception of native feeling for its own 
characteristic formes. 


In his adaptations of Classical and Renaissance 


architecture Mr, Ransome shows a distinct advance 
on anything done before in India. Government 
House, Darea (plate IT), is finely conceived. The 
os Cearven Collage, Poona (plate IV), would be a 
noble building in any part of the world. In this 
ees Mr. Ransome has taken advantage of the 
condition that no building north of the Tropic of 
Cancer, whose axia lies parallel with the sun's path, 
need have verandas on the north side, an important 
point frequently overlooked by architects in India, 
The Government Offices, Council House Street, 
Caleutta (plate ITT), carries unity dangerously near 
{ monotony, but the position is sayed by the 
dignity of its extentand crandeur. It is somowhnt 
disappointing to find harnessed to this desion that 
timeworn monstrosity, that expression of mental 
poverty, that" triangular thing called a tympanum," 
asserting itself as a crowning joy and beauty to the 





building. It finds, alas! a like position in important. 


public buildings much nearer home ! 

The publication of this book should amply repay 
the Governmentof India by minimising those costly 
glean in style which abound in Calentta and 
at cities in India, for in oo other way than 
along the lines here indicated will the architectural 
problems of India be met. Too frequently these are 
set aside fora consideration of style only, a proceed- 
ing which betrays ignorance of the first principles 
of art. Every attempt to foster or to develop s por- 
ticular style ins country so vast must end in failure, 
India extends roughly through four-and-twanty 
degrees of latitude—sny, from the south of Tialy in 
Europe to Archangel in the north. Its towns vary 
in altitude from o few feet above sea level to eizht 
thousand feet, ite rainfail trom a fow inches to 120 
inches, its humidity from a dry heat which cracks 
every article of furniture to a moist heat which 
melts the best glue, and the races Which inhabit 
the country differ from each other as much as the 
various peoples of Europe. The real problem ig 
planning to meet the various requirements econo- 
mically and intelligently: after this is fone, then, 
and then only, should style be considered ; and in 
this connection it ought not to be forgotten that 
the only character which any work in India 
possesses 1a the result of the actual labourer's im: 
pressed thought. This character will manifest itacl 
whether we wish if or not. In many localities 
Where art traditions linger it should be reckoned 
with ns Mr. Rangome has reckoned With it, 

Rh. F. Onsnons [F). 
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CHRONICLE. 
BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING, 8nn JAN. 
Mr Nield’s Motion. 
_ At the Business Meeting of Monday, 8rd January, 
Mr. James 8. Gibson, Fice-President, in the Chair, 
the official business having been dispesed of, Mr. 
(seo. Ernest Nield [2"] was called upon to bring 
forward the matters standing against his name on 
the notice-paper—viz. : 

To discuss the matters referred to in items 
Nos, 1, 2, 6, and 4, standing in Mr. Wood- 
ward's name on the notice of the Meeting 
dated 20th November last, and to move the 
following resolution :—In view of the facts 
before the Meeting to-night, arising as they 
do out of the matters introduced by Mr. 
Wm, Woodward, this Institute fecle that 
in injustice has been done one of its old 
membera inn Minute of Censure entered at 
the Mesting of the 18th May 1908 for 
making a statement in a circular [a method 
since mlopted by the Council], and directs 
that such Minute of Censure shall be 
‘expunged. 

The matters in question were as follows :— 

(1) The London County Council's General 
Powers Bill 1909, and the note thereon on 
p. 643 of the Jounnan for 24th July 1909. 

(2) Architects’ Responsibility in connection with 
iry-rot in buildings, | : 

(8) The necessity of Assessors in Competitions 
adhering, strictly, to the cost limita laid 
(own by Promoters. 

(4) The advertisements of “Stores” and other 
Firms as regards the employment of esta- 
blishment Architects, 

Mr, Gro, Exvexr Nieto: I should like to mention that 
at the last meeting a motion was brought forwarl that re- 
porters should be admitted to these meetings, und that 
motion was notearried. Tomy surprise, I found that in the 
fort iene of oneof the professional journals the meeting was 
partly reported. May I nek that my remarks this evening be 
not reported in the professional Press? It is now sixteen 
or since T becames member of the Institute, and, having 
itherto taken no part in any of its dimeussions, I consider 





that the matter I have to place before you to-night entitles 
me toa patient hearing, § Itis with considerable hesitation 
that J express any views here, for fearof making confusion 
worse confounded. Ithagnlways been borne in wpon me that 
thie assembly is a whirlpool of conflicting opinions wand, to 
some extent, conflicting interests. The feelings of pleasure 
with which Lentered the Institute turned todiumnay, and Inter 
to indignation, nt the sing of omission and COMUMISRLON" pHer- 
petrated by the eleoted body of management. But to-night 
[ have to give them my support on the firet item— 
iuinely, their action in opposing the London County Couneil 
Gener Powers Bill 104, in order tomake it more workuble, 
[do not propose to follow Mr, Woodward through his criti. 
cism Of the Institute's action with regard to the Bill; it 
has now become an Act, and as euch must continue unt] 
amended ; bat Iam glad to note that he thinks some benefit 
resulted from the money expended, If the only result of 
an oxpenditure of £501 was to give more diseretionary 
power to the district surveyors, with oan appeal to any 
iribona!l other than the London County Council, then I 
consider the money wae woll und rightly expended. The 
district surveyors should be encouraged to administer the 
apirit and not the letter of the Acts. The great difficult: 

ls that officinia of all kinds either exnnoet or will mot ad- 
minister technical Acts other than in the letter, I had a 
cast in my own experience very many veara ago Where it 
Wis Hecussary to give notice to the London County Council 
under the Factory Act, and thet was done: it was alas 
hecesairy to give them noties under the Building Act, and 
that waa done. Plans were eupplied ta both offices— 
though of course one body—and the consents came through 
subject to each other Committee. Thinking that now 
everything was in order, I commenced to carry ont 
the work, but the district surveyor appeared on the scene 
and told me that what Iwas doing was quite Wlegal. ‘The 
result wae that was prevented from doing precisely whut 
the London County Council had given me permission to 
do. Things of this kind are very harassing to us all, and 
they ceenr nol only in the City of London, but in the 
auburba as well, Only to-day I interviewed one of the 
Korough Couneils because the plans I had aybmitted were 
not approved by them. The place with which I was con- 
cerned was built some thirty years ago, arid, haying their 
By-laws dated 106, 1 thought I bad ot all the informa. 
tion; but 1 found almost at the end of their by-laws, tucked 
away ina comer, that a building that was altered to sone 
slight extent was cubject to the by-laws in force at the tine 
it was erected, No fanlt could be found with the work, 
but when I sew the officials to-day, to my surprise 
they brought forward an Act which had been passed 1 year 
of two before theas by-laws were wera, Which gave thom 
power to make any building of which any wall or part of 
the roof was raised an entirely new building, and subject 
to the new by-laws. The result wie that certain things 
have to be done to entiafy the consciences of the officials, 
but the building is notin any degree improved, and might 
very well have been passed ag firet submitted. ‘Those 
wre points upon which I consider the Inetiinte should 
tuke action, and [ do not consider that money could 
be more fittingly applied than to such a purpose, Tn 
the report of the : on in the House of Commons 
upon the General Powers Bill, I notice that notwithstand. 
ing the expenditure we were put to in the em ant of 
counsel, the vice-chairman of the Board of Examiners (Mr. 
Searles Wood) appeared as a witness on behalf of the London 
County Council, Hew does this come about? Mr. Wood- 
ward, who ie a member of the Practios Commitie:, anid 
who logienlly ahould support the setion of the Foverning 
body, delights in the fact that hie remarks in May lust 
were quoted to the House of Commons Committees and 
teed by the promoters of the Bill aguinat the Inctitute. Mr. 
Woodward suggests in his criticism of the Annual Renott j 

May lant that we should wccept the appen! from the district 





surveyor to the London County Conncil. I consider the 
fetid. action of ane London County Council in the post 
is largely responsible for the depreciation of property 
Within the area of the county of Londen. I consider that 
if the whole £6,467 derived last year from subseriptions 
of members of the Institute were necessary to oppose im- 
proper and undigested legislation, lt conld not be more 
fittingly appropriated. Further, I am sure it would receive 
the unqualified approval.of 2,01 out of the 2,278 sub- 
scribing meters. The action of the London County 
Council is exciting the attention af public men, Sir 
Edward Clarke, speaking on the 20th of Inet month, 
sail thet the London County Council tan the. risk 
of allowing mattere to pass into the hands of ite execu. 
tive officers, I bave heard the same opinion expressed by 
those who have held high permanent office in the Govern: 
ment af this country, There are some officials who ore 
ever peeking to increase their own personal power, and 
whether it is done with good intent or not, it may gubse- 
quently be so osed aa to become s menace to the occupler 
and owner of property. You can imagine « case arising, if 
there ia to be po appeal from the London County Couneil, 
where the Council would say,“ We will allow your steel 
construstion provided that the building isfaced with Port- 
land sione and the elevation is approved by us.” I suggest 
that if there je no appeal to any scientitio body like the 
tribunal of appeal there is no limit to the extent to whieh 
they will go. I confess that I cannot understand Mr, 
Woodward's delight that his remarks on the Annuwl Iteport 
were cited ty the London County Couneil apainst this 
Institute. It ie an apt illustration, if any ie now required, 
that these proceedings shoold noi be reported to others 
than members. The latter should have sufficient esprit de 
corps not to take use of it for their own ends, ae was dona 
in this instence, It has been contended in the circular 
I shall presently refer to “that officials should have no 
place on the Connell or Committees of this Inatitute," and in 
expressing this opinion I do so for the majority of the mem- 
bers of this body, Coming to Item 2 on the agenila paper 
Ido not propose to proceed with this, as Mr. Woodwa 
has given notice to re-introduce the subject, but I shall 
show you m4 a later stage that there are certain things 
eecimring within this Inatitute which are in the nature of 
dry rot. With regard to Item %, the Secretary has isaned 
a supplementary potiee introducing the revised Hegolations 
for Architectural Competitions, and I foe] that Tam in duty 
botind to leave this matter in the hands of those who have 
co Jong looked forward to the production of these regula- 
tions. As to Tiem 4, * The advertisements of * Stores’ and 
other firms ss regards the employment af establishment 
architects,’ that ia a matter which calls for some immediate 
action on the part of this Institute, it being one of its duties 
to protect ite members and to raise the etandard of arehi- 
tecture in the eyes of the poblic. The public do not realise 
any difference between the members of this Institute and 
the Stores, except that it is more convenient to have the 
architectural charges, the boilding, and the furnishing 
account in oneitem. Not many days ago] met aman who 
is connected with one of these Stores, ond in the course 
af conversation he led up to professional matters and said, 
"There ig aman mising a question of ancient lights in 
connection with «a building we are putting up. Whut shall 
I do about it? Shall I tell him to go—aomewhere ?" 
I merely mention that to show the extent of knowledge that 
many of these “Stores " people possess in matters connected 
with building. I have not the least doubt that the matter 
will end in litigution. Do you think the public and the client 
will be ableto discriminate between theae“Stores" architects 
and members of the Institute? I have another ease in my 
tmind—a house built by a“ Stores’ firm in the heart of 
the country and upon which «great many thousands had 
been spent. One has only to look at the place to see that 
these people have gone ton person who has some knowledge 
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of architecture, for some of the detaile are excellent: bot 
having got o design from him, they have evidently set 
to work to alter it to satisfy the client, with the reauli 
that other parte of the boilding sre most ineoneruots 
and very bodly designed. Hew, then, can we hope to 
mike headway against these Stores if they are actually 
assisted not only by members of the profession, not 
only by members of the Inatitute, bat by persons who 
are oleeted on its Committees? I appronch this matter 
with some trepidation. I shall name no nanres, and I trust 
no one present will identify any individual. As the facta! 
am about to mention have been dealt with by the Counoil, 
T trast | ehall at once be corrected Hf IT make any inaceurnta 
Ftatement. [tis my topleasunt duty to read to this meeting 
parts of a trade notice issued by a furnishing firm which gives 
an advertisement ton prominent member of one of the Com- 
mitiors of this Institute. This cirewlar commences in a 
manner which shows that it was written by some one 
with a knowledge of building. It apeaka of « level site as 
the cheapest to build on; it speaks of the higher the site 
the healthier, that a wite that slopes to the south or weat 
it preferable, and that gravelis the best subsoil, and go on. 
Then it goeson to sugeest that an architect ahwll visit the 
site, and then introduces the following paragraph, whieh 
euused to m large extent the cironlar complained of: 
“Garden cities notwithstanding, the #150 collage is not 
yet, whatever may be in store for us in the future, How 
wver, we have to live in the present, and failing the pos- 
sibility of obtaining m cottage for “150 that will comply 
with the Building By-laws und that will not costa amall 
fortune for ita up-keop, the question naturally forces itself 
upon ta as to at what cost it is possible to produce a 
substantinily built cottage with « reasonable amount of 
uscommodation, To arrive at « satisfactory answer to thiv 
question we conediied a well-known Woeat End wrchiteet 
» +++ Who has concentrated his skill upon deshrning a 
Ample bungalow cottage, oodting “200 to build, and this, it 
may readily be believed, entailed as much careful thought 
and skill in the planning as o hewse costing six times 
the money, for in thie case every detnil lind to be str lierd, 
eo that notes penny might be spent inneoessurily or any. 
thing essential be omitted for the sake of what would 
linve been but false economy.” Now, I a peal jo this 
meeting. Whal does it think of that? I should be very 
sorry to have my name attached jo it, IT need not read 
any more of the crenlar; but we find a plin showing this 
four-roomed extings, and the plain is signed by a member 
of the Institnte, with the letters" FRIOBA" Teel, gentle. 
men, you will hardly believe me. Then We torn to the next 
page, and we find catalogued an eight-day elock for Ls. Cul. 
an easy chair for 10s, 6d. ond a long lie of other things. 
Tf that were the only thing in this book ane might Imagine 
that perhaps it had got in by mistake, but coming to the 
next chapter we find there the same thing again: “ This 
Cotiage has been epecinily designed for us by Mr 
F.B.LE.A., to meet the demand fora Weekend Cottage 
especiallysuitable forthe Riverside or Golf Links." te. be 
there are other things of the same kind—* Estimated post 
tn build, 2230 to £250: then follows the Plan, signed by 
the said member: and then we come agoin to the furni- 
ture. Following that we come t a farther plan for a 
£450 cottage ; and eo on till we get to the and of the book 
bia there are plans for houses osting from £9000 ta 
Mr, Wragae Foocnmair [F}: May-we hear | 4 
That = published, T lel | ERE Toe He aed 
Mr. W. Hexny Warre [F.|: There is no secret aloe 
ai ie Ri ae name is my Boe Beer 
re Niet: It was quite unnecessary to Mention th 
name. Pihink that the gros injustice which hina ap ec 
to a member of this Institute by the Conneil in passing a 
Minute of Censure compels one to bring forward ever 
matter, in order that justice may be done bo him by the 
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Tnetitute iteelf. [am afraid there ig no alternative but to 
read through this circular. 14 ie dated Muy 1908, i¢ marked 
* Private und Confidential—for Members only,” and reads 
na follows :— 

“The time hos again arrived for the election of the 
Council and the various Committees, and members of the 
Institute probably do not realise that ihe names of nearly 
half the present Practioe Committee have appoared in the 
Calendar for ¢ight consecutive years: but, eo, they will 

ime has now arrived when fresh 


be of opinion that the time 
members should be #lected. 

“To architecta of London in praetice, like my > thre 
dificulties of dealing with the various bodies who administer 
the Acts and By-lawa relating to and connected with build. 
ing form a-daily worry. tin also a recognised fact that 
the country is aoffering trom excessive legislation of this 
character, which haz to ao large extent paralysed building 
operntions, and we are promised further legislation by the 
President of the Local Government Board. 

“It ig the duty of the Pretice Committee to deal with 
all Bills brought before Parliament, and, where thonyht 
Bilvisable in the interests of the public and the professiun, 
to take action in the matter, and to endeavour to mitigate 
any hardships which may be tap upon owners ol 

porty, and to modify unworkable provisions. 

Pe This work wus carefally executed by the Comrittes 
when the County Cooneil produced their excessive Bill in 
15—only a tenth part of which was carried through 
Parlinment. On this occasion the BI.B.A. did excellent 
work ut considerable cost, but, az a result, the decision was 
come to not to oppose any further Billa. Whether this 
decision was arrived ot by reason of the cust, ot whether 
it was the reault of official representation upon the 
Practice Commities, we have no means of knowing, but 
although the former cause was given | think the latter the 
chief one. I feel that you will agree with ma that the 
ELBA. should be untiring in ite efforts to oppose extrenny 
legislution, and that no sum is more Bitiatactorily expended 
than that which is ao applied, 

* On examination of the members of the existing Practice 
Committee, Liind that they include the Superintending Archi- 
tectol the Lormdon County Council, and no fewer than four 
Ollicin! anrverors, eo thet it muet be apparent to everyone 
that instead of the Committee being free to act indepen. 
dentiy in the interests of the public and protection, it must 
be largely iniloenced by official dictation and by a policy 
whieh does not always synchronise with public and jo: 
fessional interests, 

“Who after any length of practice has mot found that 
Bn application to the Landon nit Conneil (nnd fre- 
quently to other bodies) is only granted where some con. 
oeacion is natorted from the owner, which strictly a public 
body has no right to demand: and consent to tho applica- 
tion i# only given subject to this suerifies. generally tade 
Without complaint, not beeanse the owner itpproves it, buat 
because he finds it better to accept the evils that he knows 
af ‘mg to rik the cost of wn appeal, chould such be open 
to him? 

“Tt if ® uttter of common knowledge that offlelalism at 
the present time has reached to such an extent that it l 
well-nigh intolerable, The Distriet Surveyors sppointed 
uniler the Act of 1855 had a tonakdebatts Amount of 
licence, and I believe they used it falrly, and did then the 
! work which we seem to think hus only been done 

ately. The District Surveyors recently appointed are 
hound hand and foot to the Couneil, whose arrogance, 
through the action of its exeentive officers in the carrying 
out of the Council's behests, compels the District Surveyors 
to enfores the letter of the Act even though it renders the 
property in question of little value, 


“ How frequently one seed that the Tribunal of Appeal, 
in allowing the appeal, delivers the n OF @ matter 
Of sheer justice from the elutches af the Gow il, but it is 
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fot generally known that the late Council, aa part of ite 
policy of dictation to the ratepayera and publio, contem. 
plated the auppression of the Tribunal. 

“1 suggest to you that it is the duty of every member of 
the Institute to see that no person holding office under any 
public bedy should be a member of the Council of thp 
LGA, or of any af the Committees, and it is to attain 
that end that I wsk for your eupport and assistance, 

“Mr. Riley is a most zealous officer in the interests of 
the London County Council, but no man ought to be plveed 
in the position of being judge in his own cause, 

“In illustration of this statement, let mea refer to a» 
recent oecasion when the London County Council pro 
moted an amendment Hill, whieh T have reason to know 
was not dealt with in any form by the Practice Comimittea, 
by reason of the official inflnences, It was opposed by the 
District Surveyors’ Association, and this opposition was 
effected by my brother, who put down on amendment on 
the second reading in ee House of Commons, ~ well no 
an instruction to the minitiee, und this, though not 
severed in, obtained the desired affect, 4 

“That the District Surveyors moved in regard to the 
Bill in the interests of the public alone shows that they 
Were it Some sacrifice prepared to improve the Bill, while 
the Institute assumed a position of indifference. That thig 
has provoked the indignation of the London County 
Council ia not to be wondered at, but it is our duty Lo see 
that the District Surveyors are not penalised because of 
thelr nttempt to amend the law, and to administer the 
existing luw fairly in the interests of the publie, 

“I now turn to another matter which | consider nets 
edrese, The Practice Committes js supposed to regulate 
the professional conduct of all its members, and most of 
us wish it to be extended to the whole profession. Does it 
do this efficiently! We hope ao, bat have no means of 





knowing, as work of this character is rightly _ secret. 

" Some three ago I was asked, in connection with an 
action in the King's Beneh Di whether a building 
had boon rightly supervised by an urchitest, and { found 
the mortar joints in pl i inch thick, This mortar 
wie anialfeed by an eminent analyst, who has many times 
Teported on building materinis in the wilder, and he 
stated that no cementing material of the required character 
existed. Further, we afterwards Joarned that the contractor 
hid been proceeded against by the local authority for 
saree Tl its nape | 

“The ease all ite is was most flasrant, yet two 
members of the then Prmotice Committee entaned the 
Witness-box and expreseed, in the words of the report, that 
they found it ‘very fairly bullt indend," The jury, after 
short deliberation (says the report), returned a verdict for 
the plaintifi—bui what can the public think of the value 
of the professional evidence go di rarded ? 

“I would mention that the witnesses above referred to 
are still members of the Practice Commities. 

“Some months ago I was surprised to find an advertise. 
ment by a London furnishing house for a £200 cottage on 
the back of a theatrical programme, to which wes attached 
the name of a tember of the Practice Committes. oe iso 

“Al the present time | have » Cilulogue of furniture 
with the architect's designa for hoases interleaved with 
house chattels, and a signature and the letters F-R.LBA, 
attached to each plan. 

“Ts this kind of thing to proseed further? If eo, then 
I um ready to resign my Fellowship, even thongh I have 
paseod the qualifying examination and been 8 Member for 
fourteen yeare. . 

* What does the Profession suy to the nomination of a 
Fellow who ia of an age to qualify, and who «till milvertises 
prising that the Practice Committes takes no action, and 
should any of its members nominate him ? 

“Task you to peruse the report of the Practice Com. 
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mittee for Inst year and thut recently published, Could 
anything be more colourless and indefinite ? 

“Tt ts immaterial to me whether you elect mea member 
of the Practice Committee or not, vo long as you make such 
drastic changes as will ensure o rigid inforeerment of 
Professional discipline, and free the Committee from the 
trammels of officialism. 

“1 wookd add that this communication is made in the 
intoresta of the Institute, und I particularly desire it shall 
not be canvassed outelde ita members.” 

The resalt of that document was that the Council, after 
deliberating on the mutter, passed a vote of cengure, and the 
mation was commented! upon by the Chairman at the follow. 
ing General Meeting, and his remarksreported inthe Huilder 
ofthe 18th May. As the result of that meeting the member 
censured wrote n letter to the Vice-President who occupied 
the chair ot the mevting In the following terme :—* In the 
feport of the meeting of the Institute, which hae appeared 
in this week's igaue of the Bwilder, under the hending ‘A 
KReprehensible Cirenlar,’ 1 find your comments upon the 
document which I have felt it my duty to issue to members 
of the Institute. In the course of your observations you 
are reported ta have said that in the document in question 
there were a * great many inaccuracies, a great many things 
which were overslated, and many things which were 
wrongly stated,’ and you go on to gay that 60 far you regard 
the circular as reprehensible, The question whieh lu now 
rolsed between we ig a matter of supreme importance to the 
aang and I om therefore without doubt entitled to 

now from you which are the statements contained in my 
circular which you allege were eliher (ma) overstated or (b) 
wrongly stated, or (c) whut are the many inaccuracies of 
which you complain? fam entitled to ask you to furnish 
me With these in order that I may know the grounds upon 
which you found your criticism, and J trustyou will pot hesi- 
tate to comply with my request. Farther on in the ri, I 
observe that you deal with the envelope in which my 
cirvular waé contained, and which you described as ‘a 
eOlourahle imitation of the envelope isawed from the office 
of the Inatitute containing the somination forme,’ and you 
go on to say that the only i rtmaing: which that could 
conver —wix., that it emunated from the office—was cal- 
culated to have an influence over the mambers voting, 
which was an improper influence which could not be 
condemned too strongly, Let wa eee that we underatand 
each other in this matter: Do cB as complain of the style of 
type used aa well ne the wording on the envelope? De 
you anggest that there was any die, seal, or other device 
used by the Institute exclusively which bud been adopted 
by me, or in what particular way do you allege an inten- 
tion to deceive? T must ask you to anawer these questions, 
ainee the matters between us are such ws eontern the 
whole profession, and partiouluriy the future welfare of the 


Institute. I have yet one more matter which requires to. 


be dealt with. In stimmiing fe yOUr criticism you express 
the hope that in future this kind of misdemeanour would 
not be repeated. The word 'misdemennour" has long 
ance joxt its ordinary dictionary meaning, end now muy 
be anid to indicate o ceknbs statutable offence y ip af 
them involving heavy consequentia, and to be the 
sravaloheans-afiabete which together go to make up the 
¢riminal law of this country. [am quite willing to believe, 
if you #0 assure me thet such was the case, that you did not 
intend the word you used to beer this, the ordinury ac. 
cepted moaning, and apon thie point I shall be glud to 
love your assurance. Pending your anawer to these 
mutters | reserve my reply to vour commenta, which | 
regard me being a¢ unwise as they ore ouwarrantable™ 
To that lelter I got the following reply, dated 26th May ;— 
“In reply to your letter, I may aay thet the remarks | 
made respecting your circular expressed the feelings of the 
entire Counril, and were nol merely my own views. I do 
not feel disposed to enter mito a discussion on the matter. 





You may take ii that the word * misdemeanour’ wna tis 
in the ordinary ‘ dictionery' senee, and was, I am sure, go 
understood by every ane who heard it.” Then a letter 
was written tothe President and Couneil protesting aguinst 
the Minute of Censure. Then on the Lith June J receive 
the following from the Secrstary:—“‘Daan Sm,—Your 
letter of the lat June addressed to the President and 
Conneil of the Royul Inatitute of British Architects was 
considered by the Conneil at their last meeting. Your ear- 
reepotdence with the Vice-President who presided over the 
meeting on the 16th May waa at the same time lnid before 
the Couneil. Tam desired to inform you that the atate- 
ment made by Mr. A. T. Hare at the meeting on the 
16th May was made by him as representing the Council, 
atl that they endorse the views expressed by him an that 
occadion, With regard tothe grave inwecnracies in mptiors 
ef fact in your cirenlar, to which Mr. Hare referred, in the 
fifth paragraph of page 2of your circular you say that the 
L.0.0. Bill wie not dealt with in any form by the Proetice 
Committe: by reason of ihe official influences,’ and in the 
aixth parugraph you say that ‘the Instituie assed A 
position of indifference.’ Both these statements are in. 
coment.” Somebody says“ Hear, hear" to that, As 1 waa 
in the Committes Room of the House of Commons and wag 
going to give evidence on that question, but wae refused by 
the Chairman of the Commities beenuse I was not o district 
aurveyot, and the Institute was not represented, I feel 
con t that the statement in the cireular was more 
correct than thut contained in thi¢ letter, ‘The Secretary's 
letter continues: “The Bill was folly considered by the 
Practice Committee, whith reported to the Connell, and 
the report was further diseussed by the Council hefare the 
attitude of the Royal Institute was decided upon. In the 
serenth paragraph of page 2 of your circular you aay that 
‘the Practice Committee is supposed to regulate the pro. 
fessional conduct of all its members,' This Etatement is 
entirely meorrect, The Practice Committee dace not pos. 
ase the fonctions you describe. Questions of nrofessinna 
conduct are dealt with by the Professional Questions Com- 
mittee and sg esr Cotneil iteelf. Again, on page 4, you 
condermmn the Practice Committee for taking To action in & 
specific case of alleged profeseionnl advertising, Ii has to 
power to take any euch action, and ita only functions are 
to consider and make recommendations to the Cooneil, 
With regard to your expression of opinion in the fifth para- 
graph of the first page of yourecircular, the Council, asaresutt 
of long experience, are of opinion that the ‘ official element ' 
which you condemn is reallya moat valuable one an the Com. 
mittee,” That, Sir, practically deals with this mutter J 
have to lay before you, and having read the clrealar 
and the correspondence, I am entitled to consider how 
the Conneil was composed who passed the unjust remarke I 
have just read, Among its members at that time (June 
1906) it had ive members who bad not long been elected 
to the Fellowship of this Institute, and three of those liad 
only been members of the Institute two years. In the 
mitters I have pluced before you I contend moat em- 
erenlly thet I have shown that an outmge has been 

ne an old member by the Council J may envy in con. 
clusion that so convinced am I that there are some here 
who will see the justice of mr THuirks to-night, that 
T have asked no peraon to povitie{ the motion that is before 
the meeting. 1 therefore tove the thotion which stands 
Tha Cotenioan Ph 

HE CHamean: | motion before the meeting is: 

- That in view of the farts before the mesting tonight 
nngas thoy do out of the matters introduced by Mr 
Wm. ¥ oodwaril, this Institute feale that af injustice hea 
heen done one of ita old members in a Minute of Censnre 
an bered at the meeting of the 18th May 108 for making a 
slatement in a clreular (a method since adopted b fe 
Council), run directs that such Minute of Censnre shall be 
i ed." Is there any formal or informal seconder ? 








Mr. H. Hanewteen Lawoatow said he would second it 
pro forma. — 

Mr. Cras. R, Gov Haut | F.); should like to knowon what 
ground the censure was paased—whether {t was from an 
objection ta members of the Institute receiving the circular, 
or an objection to a cireolar being issued to members by 
one private member, or whether itwason the merite of the 
ciroular itself 7 

Tun Cuamuas: The only ground is that stated by the 
Chairman at the meeting of the 18th May 1608. 

At the request of the Chairmen, the Secnerany read the 
official note relating to the matter in the Minutes of the 
mevting of the 18th May—viz.: * The Chairman, on behalf 
of the Conneil, made a statement oharscteriaing na a mis- 
demennour which should not be repeated the action of a 
member who had isaued, in envelopes colourably im{tnting 
the Institute official envelopes, a cirenlur containing inaeen. 
rite statements repecting the work of the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee, auch proceeding being caleulated to exercise 
an itnproper influence over members in recording their votes 
in the sonual election," 

Te Seceprant also read the official report of the Chair- 
man's remarks on which the Minute was based, which renda 
aa follows :—* The Chairman of the General Meeting Inet 
Monday, Mr. Henry T. Harm, in opening the proceedings 
said he regretted tn lave to call attention, on behalf of the 
Council, to « circular which had been iavued within the lnat 
few days by a member of the Institute with reference to 
the atu! elections which wore now taking place. ‘There 
eould, he thought, be no objection in a general way to o 
member ciroularising his fellow-members on a subject he 
was interested in, but ach member ought to he very certain 
that the statements he made in his ciroular were justified 
dep sice The cirenlar in question referred bo the work of 
he Practicn Standing Committern, The members of tha 
Institute Standing Committees devoted an immense amount 
of time and trouble to the work of those Coromittees, and 
be was sure he waa not overstating the ease when he said 
that they, as « body, were actuuted in a very thorongh 
manner by the interests of the Institute, and that the whole 
Of their labours were devoted to that end. Therefore, when 
any eintementy were made with reference to their work, 
they abould be very carefully considered, and nothing in. 
accurate should be allowed to find its way into such state 
ments. In the circular in question, he waa porry to say, 
there were a real many inaccuracies, & great many this 
which were overstated, and a great many things which 
were wrongly atuted. In those res : luda he thought 
the cirenlar in question reprehensible enough. But there 
waa another point: this circular had been sent ont in an 
envelope which was a colourable imitation of the envelope 
isaned from the office of the Inatitnte containing the 
nomination forms, an envelope whieh could nol vonvey 
any at: 1 ion than that it emanated from the 
Institute, and wha therefore calenlated to exercise an 
influence over thoae members who ware voting, which waa 
an improper influence. Such an action ov that could not 
be condamned too strongly. Lt waa not the firet time that 
thing of this kind had hapy |. Some yours ago the 
Same corse waa tiken hy a member of the Inatitnie now 
deceieed, and at that time it was stigmatised in no mea- 
sured terme. The Council trusted that in ihe future this 
kind of misdemeanour might not be repeated. No doubt 
mostof the members who received this cirenlar would diz 
count many of the gintements [1 contained alter what he 
had said, With those few words he thought the subject 
had better be left,“ . 

Mr. Enwanp Dice nygs fa5: 0 chee, =p omg this 
matter ia very treeh in my memory, os at the time I wae 
Secretary of the Practiog Cmmitics, aod | may say thal 
the Committee generally felt this matter very deeply. We 
felt that the Chairman, in his desire to be lenient, had 
not made the reprimand as severe aa the ocension da- 
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manded. J am surprised that Mr. Nield should eome down 
here ant mke op this matter, standing as he does convinted 
of having issued, to my tind, a most improper cireulwr. 
Under cover of that ctrealar he stincked two ald and moat 
honoured members of the Practice: Committee, one of whom 
had oocupied the chair, I think, for three successive years 
of the Practice Committee, and than whom nobody stands 
higher in the profeseion in the matter of inteprity; he la a 
man who is conétantly appealed to in urbitration eases and 
such mattors, because he iv known to have the preatest sense 
of jnatice nnd tobe moxt sermpulouely exact in bis observance 
ef the proper conduct of his profession. The other member, 
who is now one of the vice-presidents of the Committes, 
isaiman [ have known personally, apart from business, 
formany years,and there is no one who haa a higher view of 
his position aa a professional man. I! think Mr. Nield 
wonld baye been well advised to have let the matter rest, 
A more dignified reprimand and one more deserved 1 never 
heard from the chair, I thought Mr. Nield’s reading of 
the matter from the painphie¢ with regard to week-end 
cottages Was He Utifalr xe his composition of the circilar in 
the firet Inetance. 

Mr. W. Guatorn Winson [F-]: As a member of the 
Practice Committee, ry I eny that I think Mr, Nipld is 
very much at sea when he eupgects that the official element 
onthe Committee in any way dominates or secks to dominate 
the action of that Committee? The Practice Committee 
is holon administrative body; it ia an advisory body, and 
their askintunce is wometines invaluable. I am tang aor 
to have listened to an attack upon the Committee, evidently 
dictated to a large extent by personal snimns againat 
individuals. Thot, to my mind, vitintes the whole doe: 
monk. With regard to the abuse, which we all admit be an 
abuse, ao far at all events as it concerns our profezaion, of 
commercial firme seeking to absorh the duties of architeet, 
there seems te he some confusion in Mr. Nheld's mind and in 
the minds of a good many others. There are certain firma 
which advertise, not only that they boild howses, but that 
they give independent architectoral adyiew, that i Wom 
mMiVvice being given by one of their clorival staff. ‘That isa 
very different matter from ang firm which has the judg- 
ment ind the seme to co to a responsible outside member 
of this profession ond ask him openly—not under the rpae, 
bot openly—to prepare designe for them and tosign his plans 
AS Woy rarchiteet would sign his plains. [f this sort af 

harge is to be bronght browdeast, what about these 
catalogues T have got in my offics, which eontein rein-water 
beads, muantelpieces and various things stated by certain 
finns, with the names of the architects on them? What 
are we to say of a pamphlet, a booklet, | reeeived not very: 
long ago, which pare a purtionlirs of a balding, 
a very fine building, ani which gtates, I think, the name 
of the architeot,a Hoval Academician? Lf the Committe: 
is going to allow thie sort of thing, if wa are going to allow 
ourselves to be abused by one of our membera, ot 
grounds it qught to put ite foot down very firmly. ‘Thera 
are plenty of abuses for this Inetituia to deal with, bub 
lt it unjustifiable bo bring such « charge against a Com- 
titties, when the charge is dictated by personal animus. 

Mr. Gory Hane: | abould like toenpport Mr; Nield in one 
of his obeervations on the ¢ireular. The book he referred 
Beis leans a well pi okt te ago, whon I wias 

dilding rather a large honpalow myself, the client hrought 
in this particular hook, in which bungalows ranging from 
£200 to £650, T belicve, were set ont, and I have once oF 
twice had clients bringing this advertigement of bungalows 
and stating that itt wae most absurd to get tenders from 
bailders for an expensive bungalow when they can be 
built by these firms at a ridiculously low price, Asa result 
oA ut ibd a to thie particular firm and asked them to 
one of these bungalows according to the catalogue, 

and their representative said, firet of all, that the estimate 
was only approximate! Secondly, he «nid that it did not 
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include the foundations! And thindly, he said it did mot 
include any drainage! I will ik you to look tip that book 
and dee that in every one of these bungnlows the w.c. is an 
enrth closet and, consequently, they do not want any drainage. 
Tt costs £30 to build a nesspool sixty feet uway froma house 
with the necessary drainage to comply with the local by- 
lawa, leaving a sum of £170 only to build the chanpent 
bungalow (£200) advertised by that firm. Clients have anid 
tome, “ What on earth is the good of these people Lesaning 
these cutalogues?"' And to finish up this interview that 
[ had with representative of thia firm, he. ssid oleo 
that it depended on the distance of the bungulow from the 
station, and he would be very pore bo give an eatinmte. 
That is ne farne Teoulid get. Therefore, I think that the 
etiticism made upon these plans ie very fair on the qinrt of 
Mr. Nield. 

Mr. Geonax Honan, apart * T should tike ta Eup 
port what Mr. Wilson has ewid, Mr. Nicld has made a 
somewhat delibermte attack upon a particular member of 
this Institute, and in fnirness to that member I think that 
it should berenlised that there isa vast difference between 
the position of that member aod an architect retained by 
the proprietors of a Store. When the proprietors of a Store 
mivertive that they have an architect on their premises who 
will give professional advice to their clients, then | consider 
that no member of this Institute can honournbly hold sock 
® position. The first duty of an architect when he advises 
a client is that his advice must be disinterested udvice, 
but when an architeet ia im the pay of a Store he ia no 
Jonger in a position to give disinterested advice, He will 
have to give advice that will suit the Proprietors of the 
Stores who pay him, and that may be very far from pro- 
fessional adviee to thelr clienta, Now Mr, White is not in 
that position, There is a vust difference between his 
Sapo and that of an architect in the pay af a Store. ] 
do net say that T entirely approve of Mr. White's position : 
but the «difference in thelr respective positions jx not one 
of degree, but it is a difference of kind. 

Mr. Laxosros: Did we hear read in the Minttea the 
word “ misdemeanour” with respect to this matter ? 

Ton Custmuax : Yor, that i ia in the Minutes. 

Mr. Lasaerox: Then I ahould like to propose an amor. 
tient. This is a reproach to proper brotherhood, The 
member who haa pot his case before us to-night haa not 
committed a miademennour; he has committed, perhaps, 
an indiscretion. He has done unguardedly something that 
in time to come, if not at present, lie may regret having 
done; but whether that be eo or not, we know whot the 
word “misdemeanour * could bo stretched to mean, and 
I say that that word ought to be expunged from our 
Minutes. J therefore move—and I hope it will be carried 
without any argument at all—that the word “indiseretion * 
be substituted. 

Mr. A. P. Erase Dowsxero [F.]: I cordially second Mr, 
Langston’s amendment, though I think Mr. Nield is ex- 
tremety ill-advised in the way he haa brought this matter 
before the rip | 

Mr. Noein: With regard to what has been suid nbout 
the Practice Committee, muy I usk the urge to belleve 
that my action line not heen dictated by any il-feetin or 
from any personal motive at all. It is entirely from indig- 
nation that o professional man should be associated with 
tbe things I have called attention to. As to Stores giving 
phen ge advice, I certainly do not see that Mr. 

ubbard has ahown any difference between the two cased. 
Cmay add that when this circular was issued, some thirty 
or forty letters came from members of this Inatitute eluting 
that they had not voted for remrs because they were so 
dissatisfied with what was being done hy the Committees. 
As to the statement that I was guilty of intent to mislead 
with regard to the envelope, IT had no knowledge that any 
special envelope had been used on a previous occasion. 
Architects bave circulars of ull descriptions, and I con- 


sidered that unless something was pot upon the onvelope, 
ery probably it would find its way into the waste-paper 
et withont being looked at ut all, | 

Tie Cains: I am very glad that the expenditure of 

* portion of the funds of this Institute upon euch o vital 
object as the amendment, and | hb the betterment, of 
the Londen Building Act meets with Mr. Nield'’s approval ; 
and with regard to that matter I might just aay that thia 
Institute, neither a& individuals nor in ite corporate capa- 
city, can prevent any individual member from taking the 


oppocite view. Mr. Woodward has his own views, and ia 
perfectly entitled to his own views, on the London Build. 
Ing Act, and he is quite entitled to fo to the House of 
Commons and give evidence azminat this Institnte Lf he 
thinks ft, It is entirely a mutter for his own diceretion. 
The Council of the Institute have never at any time wished 
ondaly to trespues the individuality or the indo- 
pendence of ite members, I may just aay in 
that Mr. Woodward is not very well, and we shall 
not have him here to-night, as we iy Bae to enlighten 
ta on the question of dry rot. So I am afraid that 
matter will have to atand over, I only want to cay 
ono word with respect tothe vexed question, which I regret 
hos been brought ap to-night, of the omployment of archi- 
tects. by furnishing firms, Stores, and soon. I must Say 
that whenever cases of this sort have been brought up, the 
Connell of the Inatitute have acted promptly to put a stop 
to anything which in their opinion was derogatory to urchi- 
tecture and to the profession; and so mach has this been 
the case that by the new By-laws, now before the Privy 
Council, powers will be vested in the Institute Cogneil 
which will enable them to deal very effectually with our 
own members, T shoul like to 6k Mr. Hare, as he was 
the Chairman of the Meeting at which this particular reso- 
lution wae passed, to give you in a few words his version of 
the incident, and then afterwards we will take Mr. Lanpston's 
Aen nent. 

Mr. Henny T, Hane, Hon. Secretary: 1 think it is a Httle 
hard on wa that Mr. Nield, jf he intended to raise this 
question, dhould have waited such an unounselonably larg 
fine before doing so. Speaking for ud Srcaitones no dowbe 
itis the case with other members—Thad absolutely forgotten 
all about it; and it wae with some little. diffienity that J 
recalled the exact circometances as Mr. Nield ‘was apeakinyg, 
As far na] recalleot, the strongest objection that waa a 3 
by the Council, whose opinions I merely voiced, waa that 

fF. Nield had sent round thie circular in an envelope 
which, I think Tam right in saying, was an exact imits. 
Hien of the envelope contuining the nomination forms for 
the election of the Council und Committees: and being sant 
Found in that form it cortainly conve the impression 
that it emanated from the offices of the Institute ; ao much 
60 that several people called here and asked the Beeretary 
what wae the meaning of his sending soch a document 
from the Institute. There cannot be Any question, when 
that happened, thut it did convey that impression: and if a 
onmber of people could call and ask the question no doubt 
there were ® much ae homber of people who had the 
sume impression and did not inquire wbout it, That waa 
the main reason of the objevtion and of the censure. But 
there were other things alluded to as being insocurasies in 
the ciroular, and whieh wore explained in the letter after. 
ward sent to Mr. Nield from the office of the Institute 
These inaccuracies were not Pottienlarly objectionnhly, 
amd were doubtless cimply doe to wang of “know. 
ledge #8 to the functions of the Practice Committes + 
but there was ono ullezation that chused § great deal 
of dissatisinction, and worse than ilissatisfaction, in thy 
minds of the Council and of membere of the Practice 
Committes. ‘That was the weeusstion or the ineinoation 
that the Institote had withheld its hand trac taking a 
action with regard to the County Council becunee it was 
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improper thing to insinuate, and I think everyone felt it 
wae most reprehensible. As to the word “imisdemeanour," 
Tam afraid 1 do not quiie know what iz the exact dic- 
tionary meaning, but I do not think there is any partion- 
larly objectionable meaning to that word exeept that it le 
8 legal word. 

Mr, Laxosrox: [tis a word used in the Criminal Courta. 

Mr. Hane: Yes, but that is not the ordinary dictionary 
meaning of the word, and in the letters 1 wrote to Mr. 
Nield I particularly said that I did not mean it in any 
other sense than the ordinary dictionary meaning; and if 
it ia apy consolution to Mr. Nield to have the word altered 
to“ impropriety’ or a word of that kind, | do not suppose 
anyone Will object to that 

Mr. Fiocemanr: Can the envelope be produced ' 

Tae Hox. Secnerany: We have not got it, I am afraid, 
but there [a no question about it. 

Ton Cusmaays; I will put the amendment first: that 
the word “misdemesnour” be omitted from the minutes 
of the meeting of the 14th May 1908, 

Mr. Lawastox: And the strongest word that might be 
put instend would be * indiseretion.” 

Tax Ciamuan: And that the word “indiscretion” be 
substituted, 

Mr. Hane: I would suggest “ inipropriaty." 

Mr, Dowsxtxa: T euggest “ grave indisoretion.” 

Mr. Saxox Ssxue: lt is more than indiscretion. I aup- 
port“ impropriety.” ? 

Mr. Hempann: The chief objection was the appointment 
of this purtleular kind of architect, Surely the word 
“ indieeretion” je quite slrong enongh. 

Mr. Baxren Groen [.4.|, rising to. a point of order: As 
reported in the Minutes this is a tesdlution of the 
Institute. [It waa not a motion of the meeting, It came 
16 # atutement from the Council; the Insiitute as a body 
had no opportunity of distussing it; it wae simply voiced 
by the Chairman, and no comments were made upon it. I 
therefore suggest that it is not competent to this meeting 
to muke any alteration, but the moet that can be done is 
to refer the matter back with any suggestion, 

Mr, Laxoeton : L submit that this meeting as an act of 
grace can do what Task them todo, anil not keep such 
an offensive word on our Minutes. 

Mr. Heatmoore Statmau: But the statement in the 
Minutes is a recortl of what waa said. 

Mr. G. A. Lawepoww [F.), rising to a point of order: In- 
aemuech as the Minutes were brought forward at the next 
meeting after that of the 18th Muy, and signed by the 
Chalrman aa corrvct, surely it ia within our power now to 
alter any word in that Minute after notice of motion. 

Mr, W. Husny Warre (F.]: Every member of this meet- 
ing has a right, no deubt, to voice bis own feelimgs in his 
own manner, and it ie for the members to say whether or not 
they agree. with him; bot in reference to the matter in 
which my name hes been used, [I merely wish to point ont 
that the whole subject is under the considerution of the 
Council, who have the fullest information upon it, wane it 
rests with them to deal with. 

The amendment being put to the vote—viz., that the 
word “indiscretion " be substituted for “ misdemeanour " 
in the Minute in question—was carried unanimously. 

Mr, J. Nixon Honsrrenn {A.|): Before the motion ia put 
may T say that it doea mot that moch harm would be 
Hone were the whole thing wiped off the slate’ Ido not 
know what the row iz about, but we have now come to the 
conclnsion that the action of Mr. Nield, whatever it may 
have been, was not s tnisdemennour, but was only an 
indiseretion. Then why should we bave a record of an 
indiscretion on our Minutes 7 

No further ‘observations being offered, the amendment 
was put as the substantive motion, and curried without 
dissent, 


Revised Regulations for Architectural Competitions. 

Tax Cnarewax > The wext boeinece before the Meeting is 
to consider the Revised Regulations for Architectural Com- 
potitions. You will all have received the rovised draft 
which has been approved by the Couneil, You will notige 
that it has been printed In various kinde-of type, and | 
think it would facilitate the peer of the bnziness if 
We tuke the matter parngraph by paragraph, wd devote our 
attention princigilly to the matter printed in black type, as 
this represents the new proposals, | 

Mr. Saxon Sweta (F.) eaid ho hod an amendment to 
propose to every clatiee in the paper, and aa it was already 
very lute it would be quite impossible to get through the 
clauses even H they sat tll midnight. He would therefore 
move the adjournment of the Meeting. 

Mr, LawasTow seconded, 

Mr. T. E. Beocues (F.] (Liverpodl): As ihe representative 
of one of the Allied Societias, | move thatthe Hegulations 
be referred back. We have only lod thia doonument a fow 
days, and, it being holiday time, we could phot get our 
Couneill together properly to consider thie doenment, which 
ls of vitul importance to ie Allied Socioties. 

Mr. W. G. Witsow: The matter onght certainly to bo 
Placed before the Allied Societies. 

Mr. Laxcomeren: I should like to give my reacotie for 
supporting Mr. Eoclea. There ia ovidently a large nunrher 
of members who have siggestions to offer, and I da nuit 
believe o document of this churicter can be disowesed 
wilh any profit in such a Mesting aa the present, We 
should do much better to huve members’ views placed 
in shape carefolly in Committee, so that everyone who 
haa expreseel oan opinion should have li enrefully oon- 
cidered. The (Oo ttee will be able to bring forward all 
these suggestions, aml their rensone for alopting or reject. 
ing them,otafuture time. Time would be saved all round 
by referring the matter bwek, 

Tut Citatwtas: Mr. Snell's motion is that the Meeting 
adjourm, nod in the natural order of things this document 
would come up for consideration af the next Business 
Aleeting. 

Mr, Baxow Sxenu: I ebould only move that because of 
your proposal to discuss it clause by clause. I have 
another amendment | would very much miher move, viz. 
that it be referred back. If I have the permission of the 
Meeting, I wonid like. to sexy a word upon that. 1 feel thi« 
very sirongly. I do not quite know where this document 
came from, who compiled it. I know that when some 
months ago only one alteration was suggested in the Com. 
pelitions Regulations, it was thought important enough to 
refer it to a Special Committee, a Committees composed of 
the Competitions Committee and four co-opted members. 
Now here we have a fomber of moat important al berations 

seed by what Committee we do not imow. If, Sir, you 
had not started im that way Il was going to move that it 
be referred boeck toa Special Committee, to be composed, as 
before, of the Competitions Committee and at beast four 
ec-opted members ; and now a new point hns been roised by 
Mr, Eccles, who suggested that the Allied Sooieties should 
have something to any to tt. With that I quite agree; wa 
could refer it back to the Committee, with power to conan 
the Allied Societtes—that would be better still, I feel it is 
mot important that it should be referred back toa Special 
Conmmi the, 

Mr. Lancneeren: [f you suggest that the Allied Societies 
should be on a8 co-opted members 1 should be with you. 

Mr. Baxow Suecu: T should say the Presidents ci the 
Allied Societies, 

Tor Crameuas: Do you mean all the Precidents ? 

Mr, Saxon Sxeui: They might be invited to send their 
views to the Committees, 

Ton Cyamwax: | am perlectly ready to take your in- 
Biructions on this matter, but I shoold to point out te 
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the Meeting that the one partinular point that Mr. Snell re- 
ferred to consisted in the desirability or undesirability of 
adopting the jury eystem in large seas important compati- 
tiona, and for that epeciul purpose several other metropolitan 
architects were co-opted on to this Committee. They did 
their work and reported io the Council, and the whol 
sean of the Regulations was then referred back to the 
mpetitions Committee, The first thing the Competitions 
Commitiee did was to send oul « elreulur to the whole of 
the Allied Societies drawing attention to the fact that the 
whole of these Regulations were onder review und inviting 
suggestions from them. All these suggestions were re- 
ceived, sifted, and gee and the whole of the 
cugwestions, do far as in the opinion of the Competi- 
tons Goromiitee they were workable or degirable, wie 
teorpotiied im this document as you see it, - This 
document was then placed before the Council of the 
Institute, who have now brought it before the general body 
Of members. Tf you refer the document back with some 
uch instruction that the whole of tha Presidents of the 
Allied Societies, or any number you specify, shall be co- 
opted on to this Competitions Committee, aod again consider 
the matter and rey the Competitions Committees will, 
Tam sure, be willing to meet those gentlemen and con- 
cider their views se expressed by themselves instead of by 
letters. Hut there are other members who have come pre- 
pared, T daresay, to make amendments and suggestions 
for the betterment of these Regulutions ; und there must 
be a number of architects in London who can only lay 
their views before their fellow-membera at auch no Moeting 
os We have to-night, We have tried hurd to pet Informa- 
tion, but the channel by which we ehould get it ison anch 
in ocemeion ma the present; mand, il we had discussed it 
clause by clunee, ut the end we shoukl have had to remode 
the document upon the times we had arrived ab. If, 18 an 
initial step, you desire now that the Presidents of Allied 
Societios shonhi be co-opted on to thia Committee, it ia open 
to you to piss a readlution to that effect. and I have no 
doubt the Competitions Committee will heartily agree 
with it, 

Mr, Bowes Dowstwa: | support the motion thal we 
should go on, for this reason: We shoul, IT suppose, only 
po. on with Clanee |, but anyhow we shall have made a 
beginning, and so long as we do not jeea Clanse 1, bol 
leave the passing of clauses until the end, thet will en- 
able us between this and the next Meeting to consider the 
piggestions we have tomoke, and wo can discuss the mutter 
when we have hod the paper in cur hands somewhat longer. 
The idea of referring back peeme to suggest that we should 
the Committee to consider, and we shall not have the ad- 
vantage of hearing what other members have to any, 

Mr. Baxten Grew: li would be futile to proceed ; sugges- 
tions be fortheaming from the Allied Societies whieh 
would tend to modify our opinions. 

Mr. F. 5, Wowretxaros [| (Manchester); 1 think that 
the motion to adjourn consideration of this question would 
meet the views of the Allin Societies, beonuse it would give 
them time to disenes the question, and then the whole 
ei would be discussed together. I think Mr. Eocles 

ould be quite willing to agree to thai. So far as my own 
Bacinty je concomed, we have disonseed the queation aa fur 
aé the limited time allowed: we bal this dovutent pot 
before us on Thursday, ond we called a Meeting on Friday, 
but it has been impossible in the time te consider the 
question before eoming to the Meeting to-night; and it 
geome to me that the adjournment ia the right cours to 
wureue, beranee the Allied Societies ure very lorgely in- 
terested in this tautter, ond are affected in a more peculiar 
ba thon the metropolitan members, 

Mr, Marr. Ganerrr: As] understand, the views of the 
Allied Sovieties have been already taken on this, and I do 
not see what gain there will be br referring it back. If 
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we eimply refer it to the mext Bosiness Meeting, that wil 
piven month, during which the Allied Societies may die- 
ouza the matter and instruct their representatives to bein | 
their views before that Meeting. Nothing would he aataet 
by referring it back in form, and I support the simple 
Lad ei to adjourn the Meeting. 

‘The proposal for adjournment was then pot from the 
Chair and carried unanimously 


St. Paul's Bridge. 

The Times of the 6th inst. published the follow- 

ing letter addressed to its Editor :— 
| fth January 1910. 

Sin,—To those whose pride is in their city the 
scheme now before the Corporation ia of the keen- 
est interest; a new bridge and a new approach, 
opening up St. Paul's, provide the opportunity for 
Prom i quarter of the town. Approached 
from the west the Metropolitan Cathedral forms 
an impressive picture, notwithstanding the iron 
rmiilwiy bridge in the foreground. On other sides 
the great church is crowded upon by tall bonuses, 
There is now the chance of a south view by the 
proposed now street, which should have the dome 
in 18 Vista, 

It is the earnest hope, not only of architects and 
of other artists, but of all who desire beauty in our 
town life, that this great change shall be mada, not 
only with a view to traffic, but at the same time 
with the wider consideration for all else that may 
be gained thareby. The new bridge should be a 
feature with architectural character, and should 
not be a clever arrangement of iron girders. 

T trust that those in authority will admit,in con- 

sultation with them at the initiation of the scheme, 
the best talent to be obtained on its architestural 
ot wsthetic hearing. The Bridge Honse Estates 
Cominitles graciously received 4 deputation of our 
Royal Institute, which ineluded Sir TLawronce 
Alme-Tadema and Sir George Frampton: the 
painters and sculptors also feeling that a great 
sa seta is with ua, 
_ df, throngh your influence, a wide public intereat 
is taken in this matter the hands of the committee 
will be strengthened, and they will realise what a 
really noble scheme is expected of them, London 
has an unfortunate record of lost opportunities, 

Tam, Sir, yours obediently, 

Kunxget Geonoe, President RJ. BA. 


eg UNE na 
n the Jounnan of the 12th June last 9 
an article on the question of “ Artistic Conprinh 
as affecting Architects," embodying statements pre- 
red on bebalf of the Royal Institute by Messrs 
John W. Simpson [¥.] and John Beldher (F1 
eae ee to the Lins ! a 
mittee. This Committee included re otatire 
of literature, painting, the dramatie and suiitakee 
worlds, and law, and its Report has just ioe 
published (Cd. 4976). Among the signatories aro 
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Lord Gorell (the Chairman), Sir L, Alma-Tadema, 
Mr. Anthony Hope, Professor Raleigh, Sir 
Frederick Macmillan, and Mr. Askwith, K.C. Mr. 
Henry Clayton, Mr. Joynson-Hieks, M.P., Mr. 
Serutton, K.C.,and Mr. Trevor Williams append 
notes qualifying their acceptance of the Report. 
The Committes held sixteen sittings ond examined 
forty-five witnesses, among whom were represen- 
tatives of authors, architects, photo graphers, 
si coir music publishers, composers, de. 

The terms of the reference to the Committee 
were “To examine various points in which 
the Revised International Copyright. Convention 
signed at Berlin on 13th November 1804 is not 
in accordance with the law of the United Kingdom, 
including those points which are expressly left to 
the internal legislation of each country, and to 
consider in each case whether that law should be 
altered so ns to enable his Majesty's Government 
to pive effect to the Revised Convention," 

The following extracts from the Report contain 
some of the chief recommendations of the Com- 
mittee-so far as they affect architecture. It will be 
seen thata step of the highest importance has been 
taken towards the safeguarding of an architect's 
eopyright in his buildings, plans, and drawings. 

With regard to architecture itis to be observed that in 
fiving tection to actual works of architecture na 
opp ged to plans made to guide the architect in his work, 

he Revised Convention goea beyond Britiah Inw, which 
forbids copying plans of w building, but not copying the 
building itself, 

Plans and models appear to come under the bead of 
"literary and artistic works," and us to them there has 
been no dissentient evidence given, nor any differences al 
opinion in the Committee. 

The evidence as to buildings themselves hus been some- 
what conflicting, but thy Committee were mmch nnpressed 
by thut of M. Maillard. 

Tt ia clear that if the Revised Convention ie to be 
followed with repurd to works of architecture, the scope of 
British law must be enlarged. 

The Conmmities, by a large majority, have come to the 
conclusion, after due consideration of the evidener, that it 
is desirable to recommend that architecture be uceepted 
3 Tintter to be protected, both for the aske of uniformity 
eril becunse it deserves to be protected and presenta na 
difference in principle from that applienhle to the sister arts. 

They further consider that protection should be given 
against copying buildings whether by use of plang of 
rink ta penions =e Pipers atigtinn fur i 
Purposes than those authorised, and er porsote than 
those supplied therewith, j 

With regard to the term “ architeciure,” the Committee 
gather that the object of the article is to protect works of 
original and artistic character, und not works of common 
type which have heen frequently produced on previous 
aocizions. There may poesibly be difloultiea of proof of 
infringement, but this does not affect the principle. 

There may be difficulties as to remedies. Darmuges 
might not be technically provable, and destruction not per- 
niseible, as buildings ore usually not the property of the 
infringer; but penalties might be awarded aguinat anyone 


who copies or is a party to copyin 

It may be pointed out that the Eoyal Commissioners of 
1873 did not consider that it would be practicable to give 
thie protection, which ia now suggested, to architects; but 
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after hearing the evidence and understanding that no difti- 
culty in affording this protection has been found in other 
countries, the Committee have formed a different opinion, 
aid their conclusion is in favour of ihe adoption of Article 2 
in this respeot. 

The Committee recommend the adoption of 
Artiele 7, which provides for the term of protection 
to inelude the life of the author and fifty years after 
his death, and the necessary amendmenta of the 
British law to give effect to it. 

Three of the signatories, Mr. Joynaon-Hicks, 
Mr, Scrutton, and Mr, Trevor Willinms, are opposed 
to the extension of copyright to architecture, the 
former considering it an innovation exceedingly 
difficult to carry out in practice, and likely to be 
very detrimental to the progresa of building ecn- 
struction. 

“The Builder" Competition, 

The designs submitted in The Butlder competi- 
tien for & suggested new front to the premises of 
the Institute, No. Conduit Street [Jounsan, 16 
Oct. p. 771), were on view for some days up to the 
let January atthe Architectural Agsoviation Gallery, 
Tufton Street. Tho competition, itis understood, 
attracted 160 competitors, and the average merit of 
the designs, mestly doubtless from young men, was 
very good. A eriticism of the drawings was given 
in The Atwilder for the 25th December, Theaward 
was made by the Editor in conjunction with Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo and Mr, Curtis Green, and the first 
peas has gone to an Associnta of the Institute, 

Ir. Stanley J, Wearing, of Leicester. Of the 
winning design The Buttder critic saya: “Tt ia a 
good exaniple of traditional Claasic treatment, with 
two fluted pilasters with capitals in the centre, 
flanked by pinin pilasters at the sides; the desion 
is simple and dignified, and the whole of the details 
ure worked out with knowledge and refinement. 
Few, if any, of the competitors exhibit such 
scholarly restraint as the author of this design,” 
The second prize is awarded to Mr. Arthur Welford 
for “a design of very high quality,” “a most original 
bit of architecture, highly creditable to its author.” 
The two premiated designs are published in tha 
eurrent number of The Hwilder, 

The British School at Rome. 

Therecently issued annual reportof the managing 
Committee of the British School at Roma states 
that during the past year some twenty-five students 
and Associates have profited by the facilities which 
the School, its staff and Library, offer for the pro- 
secution of the many branches of study which Rome 
and Italy afford. ‘The Committee express gratifi- 
cation at the propoeal put forward by the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, advocating 
the formation of a sister Society for the Promotion 
of Raman Studies, The staf in Rome have long 
felt the want of some corporate body of this kind 
in England. A special feature of the new organi- 
sation would be the publication of a Journal devcted 
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to Roman Studies. All friends of the School are 
asked to help in the creation of the proposed Rociety. 
The Report has the following reforences to members 
of the K.L.B.A.:— 

ay ener Tecenily weleoneesd a2 a member 
of their body Mr. W. Bimpeon, a Fellow of the Royal 
Inctitute of British Architects and former Vice-President 
of that body, whose presence greatly facilitates disrossion 
on matters of common interest to the School and the Ineti- 
tute. They learn that the latter body contemplates the 
foundation of an architectural institution in Home, and 
a aves long been entertnined of the possibility of 40- 
ordinating and combining the various British artistic and 
learned organisations in Home, whether existing or to be 
founded. Such a plan, while securing to wach its just 
autonomy, would give to all what has bong been needed, n 
worthy anil ilignified home. Tt is obvious that a scheme 
on these linea would take care and time to mature, hat its 
object ie one on which thought and labour will be most well 
expended. The Committees hope to be able to announce in 
their next report the subetantial progresa of this scheme.” 

“Mr. A. E. Beawiok, ALBA. devoted aboul two 
months to the stady of Kenaisaanoce architecture in Italy, 
Visiting most of the principal cities.” 

“Mr. A. Stratton, A.RLLBA., and lectorer at King's 
College, visited Italy during the winter in order to prepare 
a fourth edition of the well-known aod important work on 
the Architecture of the Henaiseance in Lialy by the Inte 
Mr. Wd. Anderson, which hna jist mide its appearance.” 

“Mr. Lelie Wilkinson, A-RLBA. (Stodent 104), has 
contributed severnl drawings to ithe new edition of Mr. 
Anderson's work, alreaily montionsd o« having been re- 
edited by Mr. Stratton,” 

A satisfactory feature of the financial statement 
is the growth of the list of annual subseribera. 
The Committee, however, ask for better support of 
the special ventures of the School which make up 
no small share of iis activities, 

The National Housing and Town Planning 
Comneil are arranging o tour at the end of May in 
eonnection with the International Housing Con- 
ae to be held at Vienna. The party will pro- 
bably leave London on 28rd May, travelling wid 
Grossela to Berlin, where a visit will be paid to the 
Town Planning Exhibition, which will be open in 
the Prussian capital. Dresden will be visited, and 
Vienna reached on 30th May, and after attending 
the Congress and studying the lay-out of this 
delightful city the return journey will he made on 
Gth June, 


THe General Meeting of the 28rd May, hitherto 
blank on the Sessional Programme, will be de- 
voted to a Paper by Mr. E, A. Rickards [F.] on 
“ The Art of the Monument.” 


CORRES PON DENCE, 
The Church Organ. 
To the Editor Jounxat BRI.G.A,— 
Si,—I donot know what Mr. Shearman means 
by the sentence in the first paragraph of his letter 
—* Mr. Cliffe . . . favours another contention hy 
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Mr. Statham—a central position for the organ on a 
screen: in place of the Rood, apparently !"' 

Mr. Shearman hes either confused two differant 
peoplo or two different proposals, I never for a 
moment suggested the erection of the organ on the 
chancel screen of a parish church. I sugested 
a return to the old position tm cathedrals, on the 
sireen between nave and choir, and a new mathod 
of arranging it, H. H. Stataam [F.|, 


The nee ing Parliamentary Election and the Law 


10a Aensngin Park Road, W., 4 Jan. 1910. 
To the Editor Jovnwat B.1.B.A,— 

Dean Stu,—T enclose herewith an abstract of the 
recommendations of the Committee (Lord Gorell 
presiding) appointed in March last by the President 
uf the Board of Trade to report to the Government 
ns to the legisintion neceseary to vive affect to the 
revised International Copyright Convention signed 
at Berlin in November 1908, The extracts are as 
follows :— 

_ As to architecture, the Convention goes beyond British 
law, which forbids copying plans af » building, but not 
eopring the boiling itself. 

After doe consideration the Committees, by « large 
majority, have come to the conolision that it is desirable 
to uccept architecture as matter to be protected, hoth for 
the sake of uniformity and because it deserves to be pro- 
tected and presents no difference in principle from that 
applicable to the sister arta. 

Chey further eonsider that protection should be given 
agninet copying buildings, whether by use of plans or 
otherwise, and against uae of drawings or models for other 
purposes than those wuthorised, and by persons other than 
those supplied therewith. 

With these exceptions most of the subject-matters enu- 
merited in the article are wlready projected in this country 
and the Committee recommend its uleption. 

Astothe position of copyright in the overseas Dominions, 
the Committees understand that it ia proposed to enll a 
conference of Colonial representatives, and it seemu to 
them al the himost importance that the Colonies shoul 
nome into lime wiih Great Britain, and that, so far as pos- 
sible, there ahould be one law throughout the Empire, 

Tt may be that some members ara not aware o 
the result of the deliberations of the Comenties, 
but a3 Will be seen they, by & large majority, aan: 
sider it desirable that architecture should he pro- 
tected “ not only in the British Isles hut also in 
our overseas Dominions, 

As a matter of practical politics affecting the 
profession at large, now is the time to obtain the 
necessary “ pledges" in support of architectural 
copyright, and I venture to make a Sligvestion and 
recommendation that individual members of the 

ssion should send a written request to all the 
Parliamentary candidates in their constituency 
asking whether, in the event of their being rebirand 
to Parliament, they would support a Bill to give 
“ieut to the Re euiendaienn of the aw of Copy- 
sare oo pplied to architecture jn 


All the answers should be kept until the result 
of the election is known, and later the replies of the 
Members of Parlininent forwarded to a reprosenta- 
tive committee of the profession, which could be 
appointed to deal with tha matter. 

In the event of levislation affecting the low of 
architectural copyright being submitted to Parlia- 
ment, the members supporting the Bill could, if 
negessary, be very properly reminded of therr 


Promises, 

T append herewith a copy of a letter which I 
have widressed to all the Parliamentary candidates 
for Kensington N. and Paddington 5. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT SHEPHERD [| A.). 
Tips is 

Dear Simj—I should be glad if you will kindly in- 
form me, im the event of your being elected ta Me oot 
the constituency im Parliament, if you would be pre- 
pared to favourably consider and support a Bill to give 
effet to the recommeniations of the Law of Copyright 
Committes 1908, more particularily as applied to 
atchitecture. 

Your reply would oblige.—Yotrrs faithfully, H. &. 
(Stamped and addressed envelope 

for reply enclose.) 


- a. 
MINUTES. ¥. 

At the Witth General Meeting (Business) of the Reasion 
1900-10, held Monday, ard January 110, at 8 p.x.— 
Present, Mr. James 8, Gibson, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
$1 Fellows (ineloding § members of the Council) and 42 Asap. 
dates (inelnding | member of the Connell), the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 14th December 1000 having been published 
in the Jormsan were taken aa read and signed aa correct. 

The Hon, Seeretury having announced the decease of 
Baron Henry vou Geymiiller, of Baden Baden, Hon. 
pesto ASIN Member, the regreta of the Instiinta were 
ordered to be entered on the Minutes, and a message of 
sympathy and condolence to be conveyed to the relatives 
ofthe lutemember | 

The Hon. Secretary formally acknowledged the receipt 
of works recently presented lo the Library, and a vote of 
thanks wae pated to the donors, 

The following members attending for the first time sines 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman :-— 
vin, William Charles Antoliffe, John Weston Jarvis, Robert 
Pierce, Hugh Alexander Resa, George Vey, jun., Axaociates ; 
John Stanley Heath, Fellow. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
wonder By-lew § + 
HENDERSON : ANDREW GRAHAM (FP. 1905, &. 10085, 

Qual, July 1900). 


As Hox, Associres. 
COPE: ARTHUR STOCKDALE, A.R-A, 
EVANS: ARTHUR JOHN, D.Litt. Oxon., Hon. LL.D, 
Edin., Hon. D.Litt. Dublin, M.A. FoB.8., F.8.A. 

Mr, G. Ernest Nield {[F.] having, in secordance with 
notice, discneeed mutters referred to in iteme Nos. 1, 2, 8, 
and 44tanding in Mr.Woodwari's ame on the notices pa 
for the meeting of 29th November Inst, and having Lass be 
circular letter be had jaeued to members of the Institute 
in May 1906 und correspondence arising thereon, and 
having, further, contended that nothing in bis conduct 


justified tho censure passed upon him at the meeting of 
the 18th May 14, moveil finally that “in view of the facta 
before the meeting to-night, arising ae they do out of the 
mutters introduced by cn Wim. Woolward, this Institutes 
fewls that an injustice haa been done one of its old mem- 
bers in a Minute of Censure entered at tho meeting of the 
16th May 1008 for muking « statement in a circular [a 
method ginee adopted by the Council), and directs thot 
auch Minute of Censure alall be expunged.” 

The motion having been formally seconded by Mr. H. 
Hardwicke Langston (4.|,0 disctission msuecd, aod it having 
been objected that the cireumetunces did not warrant the 
use of the tenn “ misdemeanour™ im the Minute of 
Jensure, an amendment was eventually agreed to, oni 
carried unanimously ae the eubstuntive motion, that the 
word “indiscretion "* be substituted for *misdomounour™ 
in the Minute in question. 

The Chaittian formally presented and invited disemaeton 
on the Revised Hepulations for Architectural Competitions, 
copies of which had been previously issued to members. 

Mr. A. Saxon Snell [/.), calling attention to the lateness 
of the hour, and stating that he hod amendments to pro- 

‘to every clause in the Paper, moved the adjournment 
of the meeting. . . 

The proposal having been seconded by Mr, H. Hardwicke 
Langston [A.), wae pot from the Chair and agreed to. 

The proweedings then closed, and the meeting separated 
at i) ant. 


ALLIED SOCIETLES. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of [reland. 

The Annual General Mevting of thia Institute was 
held on the 16th December, Mr. Fredk. Batchelor, 
President, in the Chair, when the Cooneil’s Annual 
Report wae presented and adopted, and the officers and 
Council for the ensuing sestion elected. Most of the 
matters dealt with in the Report were touched upon in 
an Addreay subsequently delivered by Mr. Batchelor, 
and from-which the following extracta ore taken :— 

Attention haa been drawn in. the Report to the 
potential ndvantages to the architectural profession 
in Trelanid which lie in the projected School of 
Architecture in the new National University. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the future results 
of a well-equipped aud properly organised Architec- 
tural School in the University, not alone on Trish 
arehitects, but on the Irish public na well, provided 
that the eurriculum be erranged to embrace both 
aeadeniio and practical irsining. The existence at 
auch a University School will bring architecture more 
prominently before the public; it will undoubtedly 
attract many students of higher social standing to the 
architectural profession, and the effect of the euperior 
training they would presumably receive would soon be 
seen in the improvement in public and domestic archt- 
tecture throughout the country. Thus we hope the 
stigma which unfortunately attaches to Irish archi- 
tecte wonld eventually be removed, and it would no 
longer be the enetom. for Irishmen to seck in Enpland 
and Scotland for architects to design buildings of im- 
portance in Ireland on the plen that no Irish archi: 
tects were capable of doing the work. In view, then, 
of the vital sips neta of starting the School on the 
best possible lines, we await with much anxiety the 
selection by the Commission of a gentleman to fll the 
Chair of Architecture. Upon that appointment hangs 
the future success or failure of the Behool.... . 
There is « further reason for our anxiety in regard 
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to the establishment of this Sehool which I 
pai to mention, and it is in connection with the 
examination for admission ta the Class of 
Students in our Institute. We hove delayed the pre- 
paration of the syllnbus for this examination until the 
curriculum of the University School would he settled, 
ag it obviously be to everyone's advantage thet 
the etecntuaion should, os far os possible, be frame 
on the lines of that corriculom, We are, however, 
face to face with the srpeend that, during the interval 
between the passin e new by-lows and the inati- 
tution of this posi, Sah emaminntion, we could have 
ne power under those by-laws to wdmit into the Insti- 
tute, either 24 etudenta or members. any persons who 
have not bean in practice as principals for seven sue- 
cessive years. One of the firet dutioe of the new 
Couneil who have been elected to-day will, therefore, 
be to draw op the syllabus of an examination whieh, 
while testing safficiently the qualifications of the can- 
didata, will not commit the Institute to any fixed 
standard until the School of Arehitecture hos had time 
to develo 
Hefore T leave this subject, perhaps 1 may be allowed 
to refer to the proposal T submitted to you im my Ad- 
dress Inst year for the amalgamation of the Architec- 
tural Association with this Insititnte. 
very thoroughly discussed ot two General Meetings of 
the Association eight or ning months avo, and, so far 
as one could form an opinion, was very favournbly re- 
ceived by the members, but no fo vote was taken 
pe it, aa tt wae felt that no deciwion upon such an 
t matter could be arrived at until the resnle 
the application to the University Comission to 
cesalitah the Chair of Architecture would bo known. 
You may romember that the scheme provided, amongst 
other ings, for the taking over by the Institute of 1 
educational functions of the Association; but it was 
then recornieed that, if the University School should 
prove a success, it would be both unnecessary and on- 
desirable to maintain a similar sehool in connection 
with either the Institute or the Asancintion. One ean- 
not, of coureé, exy at this moment how thie University 
stheme may anocesd, we winst closely wateh the march 
of eventa; bot I fool that, as this [natitute ia reapon- 
sible for ite Inception, it is cow our duty to do all that 
lies in our power to support it and make it wm great 
educational eontre for the training of Irieh architects. 
1f, then, the main purpose for which the 
Association was resuscitated be achieved by cbier 
inceans, what goo! ean reenit from the eontinned exist- 
ence of this aeeond architectural body in «a compara- 
tively amall centre like Dublin? 1 am more than 
ever convinoed that it would be of creat benetit to our 
profession in Lreland if the two bodies were tn agree 
to unite and work together for their mutual advantaye. 
The incresse in membership alone would undoubtedly 
strensthon the position and prestige of the representn- 
tive Institute, and the regular meetings for the reading 
af aerepe. and discussion, whieh have always beon such 
irnble feature in the work of the Association, 
would become of increased value by the presence ml 
co-operation of the senior mombers of the profession. 
L aak, then, brethren, that this subject may be given 
the consideration that ita importance demands. A 
gl ei age pe Sec are also members 
Sap nnd Association, and thoy are so simply he- 
ne y have felt it their duty to support tle efforts 
of the Aséoeintion in the edueation of the architectural 
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The scheme was 
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diudent. Hut if circumstances should change during 
the next few months, and the educational work of the 
Association should be no longer necessary, it will be- 
come a serious question aa to whether it would pot be 
the duty of the Suotcante of thie Institute to use their 
infipence to bri bont the amalgamation, . 

Passing from is subject I want to say one word 
on the Tnearporation of the Inatitnie. It is a matter, 
{ think, for much congratulation that after seventy 
years of existance we ard ot last a corporate eer 
with a legal status and power to hold property and 
mune our finances without the asstanra of 
trisiers. . . 

The naw Seal of the Inetitute, desipned by our 
friend Riehard O has been beantifully modelled 
by Miss Elvery und 4 now bemg engraved; it will, I 
trust, appear on the first certificates of membership to 
be issued enbwequent to our Incorporation. 

Another tmeatter for congratulation ia the sneesss 
which has attended the Institute Journal in its new 
mirh, It his boon eo well managed hy Mr. Allberry 
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Cotumittes, that not only hae it paid its-wa Sycor ha 
contributed a not inconsiderable ee tot 
fonds of the [netitute. This Journal shonld esting th 


valuable meane of keeping in touch with our pro- 
vinein) Lpafinerie whe sbould be invited to eonetri ae 
aie of general or technical interest, Duildi 
a designed doring the year by our Ts) 
might aleo be iinstrated., 
of other Architectural Societies mere nye 
aa w Inet subject T have to touch upon, and that is, 
the | sed re-allinnoe of the Ulster Society with this 
Institute. You are aware that the Ulster Sonisty, soon 
ifter it seceded from ita allinnes’ with this Institute, 
applied to the British Institute for direct affiliation, 
but in consequence of the representations of your 
Council the R.1B.A. refused to grant the alliance nntil 
an amicable settlement of our differences had been 
wtih at fo Vinee ee and ourselves, 
not vou t all the protracted 
tintions which then ensued, but they pentlind ana 
scheme submitted tag R.LBA. which made the 
re-Mliance of the Ulster Society with this Inatitute 
nh condition precedent to the granting of the Uletur 
Sooety's application. The terms of the re-allinnes 
were to be settled al o« conference between the two 
bodies, and any matters in dispnte at the close of the 
conference were to he anbmitted to the arhitration of 
the RiIB.A, Council. As you have Olready learned 
from the Council's Report the conferenes hes taken 
place, terma of the re-alliance have been settled 
and the only point still remaining in dispute is tht 
Very serious question of the Schedule of Fees, and this 
will be dealt with by the B.LB.A, Council, I kincere! 
trust that we shall shortly be in a position to ealbecte 
to you certain revisions in the new by-laws whieh 
will become necessary owing to the re-alllance of the 
Ulster Society with this Institute. I am convineed 
that friendly communiestion and co-operation between 
the twa Sie divest ney hendies of the architectural pro- 
fession in Ireland would eventually result in nniferiit 
of practice, which woul? be a source of atrength to the 
vidnal practitioner, and at the same time the 
Societies would be in PA Serpe to inake their inflnenie 
li 


felt by the building Ic, Fo that it would be able 

' to 
diseriminate between sree te properly qualified architect 
and the unqualified quack. 
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CARR OF YORK. 
By Sypxey D. Kirson, M.A.Cantab, | £.) 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th January 1910, 


PROPOSE to speak about the work of a provincial architect who flounshed between 1750 
and 1800, The onby claim that Tean make upon your interest inamy subject lies in the fact 
that the work of Carr of York is not well known and has escaped the attention which has 

lately been given to the architecture of the eighteenth century. The reason for this is not very 
far to seek : for Carr's work is, frankly, dull and uninspired. It forme a part of the last chapter 
in the history of the English building tradition. 

Carr was a busy and highly suceessfal man—indeed, there ore two periods in the history of 
building in Yorkshire which stand out as times of great activity : the one was the last half of the 
twelfth century, when the Abbeys of Kirkstall, Fountains, Rievaulx, and Selby, to name only a 
few of the greater buildings of the county, were being executed. The other building period was 
separated from the firat by six centuries of time. In the last half of the eighteenth century, a very 
large number of the country houses in Yorkshire were rebuilt, and many new ones arose. Almost 
the whole of the building of this latter period was designed ly Carr of York. In both cases the 
works were carried out to the order of the great landowners of the county, and they were severely 
simple in style. There the similarity ceases. ‘The contrast between the purposes and methods 
of the two periods is erormous, The last half of the twelfth century witnessed the transition 
from Romanesque to the fully developed Gothic, and the problems of vaulting and abutment 
were nowhere more eagerly worked out than in the Abbey Churehes of Yorkshire. The very 
restrictions of the Cistercian Rule concentrated the minds of the builders upon advance in con- 
structional methods, ‘The result was a rapid and orderly progress in the art of building : a progress 
90 rapid that its stages may be traced in the details of churches that grew in one continuous 
“build.” Carr, who waa the supreme director of the building activity in Yorkshire in the last 
half of the eighteenth century, had a similar origin bo that of the master-masons of six hundred 
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vears before. He was the son, the grandson, and the great-grandson of masons, and he had all the 
practical knowledge and the hereditary tradition which made for progress 1m the old days. But 
Carr tried no experiments, he made no advance, and the old building tradition after his fifty years 
f abundant employment had almost disappeared. . 

The village of Horbury, near Wakefield, where John Carr was horn in 1723, appears to have 
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heen always of some considerable size and to have supplied its own wants; for the parish 
recisters, which have been printed, record the names of workmen in many trades, weaving and 
building being the most numerous. The Carrs seem to have been masons as a matter of course 
for at least five generations ; and John Carr was the son of Robert Carr, mason, who again was 
the son of John Carr; mason, and so on. Michelangelo used to attnbnute his aptitude for senlp- 
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ture to the fact that his foster-mother was the wife of a stone-cutter at Settignano : with far 
greater force could young Carr elaim that his career was settled for him by hereditary cireum- 
stances. 

After passing through the village school, young Carr was early set to work either in the quarry 
at Horbury which his father owned, or upon buildings, such as Chevet Park and Bretton Hall in 
the neighbourhood, on which his father was engaged as master-mason. Stories have been pre- 
served which illustrate his youthful ability and accuracy. For instance, when the other masons 
engaged on a piece of work had all failed in setting it out correctly, Carr's father said “ Let the lad 
have a try,” and young Carr successfully solved the problem. Again, before starting from home 
on @ Monday morning for his week's work his mother would provide him with a large circular 
meat pia; Carr would divide this with his mason’s compasses into six exactly equal parts, My 
excuse for repeating such stories must be that they seem to form an index to the homely character 
of the man: a character which he preserved 
throughout life, although his dividers were 
ifterwards used in planning some of the 
largest buildines of his time. 

When quite a young man, and some time 
before the year 1750, Carr, conscious of lus 
ability and of the restrieted scope for such 
abihty at Horbury, removed to York, There 
was at this time at York a speculative builder 
called Carr, who, in partnership with his 
brother-in-law Charles Mitley, a statuary, 
had bought the ancient Dayy Hall, and on 
ite site had erected a street of houses of uni- 
form design which are still standing. In 
honour of the Duke of Cumberland who en- 
tered the city after quelling the Rebellion of 
1745, just as these houses were being roofed, 
the owners christened them “* Cumberland 
how." 

Whether this Carr was related to John 
Carr and was the cause of his migration to 
York, I do not know. But the speculation 
failed, and the builder died shortly after, a 
disappointed man. His fate may have been 
i warning to his younger namesake, for throughout his long and busy life Carr never ventured 
upon any speculative scheme—nor had he any need to do so, for he quickly gained employment, 
ind soon he had the field to himself. Indeed no other architect would seem to have done work 
in Yorkshire when once Carr had established himeelf in the confidence of his fellow-York- 
shiremen. 

James Paine, beginning with Nostell Priory, when he was only nineteen years old, had de- 
signed a great deal of work in Yorkshire in the ‘forties, and it is possible that Carr, than twenty- 
one years of age, may have worked upon Heath iicae close to his home, since it was built from 
Paine'’s design in 1744. Carr subsequently desioned the wings which were added to this house - 
and after 1755 Pame did no further work in Yorkshire. 

When Carr settled in York just before the middle of the eighteenth century, 1b Waa in point of 
population as well as by tradition the metropolis of the north. It was the centre of the Church 
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life of the Northern Provines, and the Reverend Lawrence Sterne could be seen on most days of 
the week shuffling through the streets and collecting materials for Tristram Shandy, several of 
whose characters—notably “ Dr. Slop "—were caricatures of well-known York people. Dr. 
Fountayne was just entering upon his leisurely fifty years tenure of the Deanery at York, the 
same period as was covered by Carr's architectural activity in the city. Lord Burlington had 
hean the Lord Lieutenant, and his headquarters were still at York. His devotion to building 1 
ahown in the Assembly Rooms, which contain a fine and impressive interior, and in the Mansion 
House. Drake, the local historian, in the dedication of his Atstory of York to Lord Burlington, 
assures his lordship that by his taste and by his buildings he has rendered York “ more Koman 
than it was in Roman times.” ho state of the roads was at that time so bad that the journey 
ta London waa an adventure to be talked of rather than repeated, and consequently ihe county 
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families af the north flocked to York for the season. There are many big Georgian houses in the 
eity ili which they stayed, anel for the (lesion ol some of these Carr was responsible, octal 
‘nterest centred in the race-course on the Knavesmire, and the erection of the grand-stand 
there marked the beginning of Carr's architectural success. 

Carr is firat heard of m York as the builder of Kirby Hall at Great Ouseburn in 1750, the 
designs for which were supplied by Lord Burlington and Morris. If 1s a stately stone house of 
severe and strictly Palladian aspect with the prane nobile on the upper floor. 

In 1752 the York Corporation voted £59 to be paid to Carr for enclosing the Pikeing Well 
sith an ornamental building; £25 was to be returned to the Corporation as redemption 
money for the freedom of the city. But some hitch seems to have occurred, for he did not 
become a freeman until five yeara later, when he is entered on the rolls as “ John Carr, stone- 
cutter.” 

The stables at Harewood House were built in 1755 ; Sir Wilham Chambers, then a young 
man just returned from Italy, was the architect, and Carr is traditionally supposed to have bean 
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the builder. Again, the building of the west wing of Castle Howard, the designs for which were 
supplied by Sir William Robinson, is attributed to Carr. 

In 1754 the grand-stand on the Knavesmire was designed and built by Carr. It was paid 
for by the issue of five-guinea admission tickets whith rapidly appreciated in value. The 
grand-stand was (for it is now pulled down) a broad and simple piece of Palladian design, and it 
gave the greatest satisfaction to his patrons. Lord Rockingham, who was the chief promoter, 
was delighted with it, and when ten years later George ITT. contemptnously dismissed him from 
the office of Prime Minister, he gladly returned to the more congenial atmosphere of the grand- 
stand at York. Rockingham remained a good friend to Carr throughout his life, and the other 
country gentlemen, who appreciated the amenities of the grand-stand, followed his example and 
employed Carr as their architect to the ex- 
eclosion of anvone else. 

Heneeforward Carr seems to have ceased 
to practise as a master-mason and to have 
become solely a designer of buildings. How 
did he gain the necessary knowledge, skill, 
and experience to fit him for his new role? 
He had no opportunity for foreign travel, 
and las only contact with architects hitherto 
had been that of a master-mason, receiving 
their instructions. His origin and upbring- 
ing had been w thoroughly practical one, and 
the sound building tradition whieh still 
existed in the country in the early part of 
the eighteenth century had come to him at 
first hand from his aneestors, who were all 
masons by trade, In lis youth he had seen 
the straightforward work which James Paine 
was doing in the West Riding, and on his 
arrival at York he had the advantage of 
earrying out work under Lord Burlington 
and one of his professional architects. If 
the numerous pattern-books then existing 
and his own shrewd common-sense are 
added to these qualifications, we have, I 
think, the whole of the equipment with 
which Carr started on his architectural 
career. His training equally explains the severe limitations which are so noticeable m Ins 
designs, the excellence of his masonry, and the practical character of his planning. 

Prosperity came to the landowners of Yorkshire late, but tt came abundantly in the last half 
of the eighteenth century, and the merchants and manufacturers of the West Riding were already 
rising to sufficient importance to require to be housed in a dignified and fashionable way. The 
demands made upon the knowledge of the architect by the noble, the squire, or the merchant were 
not very exacting. Lord Chesterfield in 1749 had advised is son when at Vicenza * to employ 
three or four days in learning the Five Orders of Architecture, and you may know all that you 
need know in that time—Palladio’s own book of Architecture 14 the best you can make use of 
for that purpose, skipping over the lowest mechanical parts of 1t such as the materials, the cement, 
ete.” So we find that Carr, busy with innumerable houses great and small, was permitted, so 
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long as he gave his clients well-built houses and spacious rooms, to content himself with a very 
ordinary standard of design. 

The first houses which Carr designed were in York itself—large red brick buildings which still 
look solemnly out into the narrow streets and rather dwarf their medieval neighbours. There 
are two such houses in Castlegate ; one is built up to the street and contains elaborate plaster 
ceilings which show that Carr had ready to his hand at York an accomplished group of plasterers, 
schooled, probably by Lord Burlington, in a type of design which owed a great deal to French 
inflmence. The other house in Castlegate stands back from the street and it is a happy example 
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of Carr's “* solid, masculine, and unaffected " style. He built for himself a house in Skeldergate 
which is charucteristically plan. The front door is shown on p. 248, 

Shortly after the middle of the eighteenth century York begun to decline as a centre for the 
fashionable world, and consequently Carr never bad the opportunity which came to another 
Yorkshireman, Wood of Bath, of grouping several dwelling-houses together in “ the grand 
minner, or of laying out squares and crescents in his adopted city. But in the agricultural 
districts and in the West [hiding he was constantly employed in designing country houses, Arn- 
cliffe Hall, near Northallerton [p. 242], is an early and simple example. It is a square block, four 
stores high, The principal floor is reached by outside tights of steps in the centre of the north 
and south elevations, ‘These centres are marked by pediments, although the wall js only slightly 
broken forward, and the break outside has no correspondence with the cross-walls within. White- 
windows, near Halifax, ts another early work, and he has here reflected the stern. forbidding 
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aspect of the alps of the West Riding in his design. All is at rictly utilitarian, and no atom of 
space is wasted, 

In the middle of Halifax there exists, though now much mutilated, the great establishment 
which Carr built for Mr. Rawson, banker and merchant. He dwelt in the centro part, and on 
one side was his bank, on the other side his warehouse. The large windows in the centre mark 
the parlour, decorated with plaster work in the florid George IT. manner |p. 243]. 

There are two buildings which form the most important turning-points in Carr's career: the 
firet, as we have seen, was the grand-stand on the racecourse at York. Thesecond was Harewood 
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House [p. 244], which he built for Mr. Edwin Lascelles. It bronght him into contact with the 
Brothers Adam. Henceforward his work loses in robustness what it gains in “ elegance.” The 
sturdy practical builder, self-educated in the sound traditions of Inizo Jones and Lord Burlington, 
gains a smattering of the more modern scholarship and refinement of the Adams, and all Carr's 
later work bears undoubted traces of this influence. Harewood House was begun in 1759, and 
it took twelve years to build. The Lascelles family had long heen settled in the neighbourhood 
of Northallerton, and the father of Edwin Lascelles had made a large fortune as collector of the 
Customs in the Barbadoes and as a director of the East India Company. The maiden name of 
Carr's mother was Rose Lageelles, and she came from the neighbourhood of Northallerton. Tt 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that Carr could claim a distant kinship, and this may In some 
measure have been the reason why the work was entrusted to him. Sir William Chambers 
hints that there was a competition for the building in the statement in his hook on (¥eil Archt- 
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tecture that his design for a garden-house at Marino “ was originally made for one of chee 
pavilions of a considerable composition, which, among many others, Mr. Lascelles procured for 
Harewood House.” A set of drawings, which are unfortunately without signature, are preserved 
1 the estate office at Harewood. They show an early effort in the direction of he Gane 
revival. A complete set of plana and elevations for Harewood House by Adam exist in the 
Soane Museum. ‘These are 40 similar to Carr's design that one is foreed to the conclusion that 
Carr was largely influenced hy Adam's competition work, aml Nhat he merely modified it and 
supplied the detail drawings. Carr published the designa in Vitruvius Gritannicus as his own : 
lint in the eighteenth century this would not seem to 
disprove the very strong assumption that the initial 
scheme was substantially that of the Brothers Adam. 

The house consists of a centre with wings, which 
entirely enclose an area on either side. Eighty years 
after it was built Sir Charles Barry added attics to the 
wings and « high balustrade to the central block, re- 
moving at the same time the colummned portico in the 
eentre of the south front. These additions are particu- 
larly unfortunate on the north elevation, a8 there ia a 
sharp rise in the ground from south to north, and the 
appearance of this latter is now very top-heavy. 
Harewood House evidently excited contemporary ad- 
miration, for only three vears after it was completed 
it was figured by Josiah Wedgwood upon an ive pail 
which formed part of the elaborate dinner service made 
for the Empress Catherine the Second of Russia.* 

The chief interest in the honse liet in the faet 
that the Brothers Adam were enlled in to decorate it ; 
and this they did with all the wealth of their new 
fashion of flat relief in plaster-work. The furniture 
was executed by Thomas Chippendale, and his bills for 
the work still exist; while “ Capability Brown,” the 
celebrated exponent of landscape gardening, designed 
the lay-out of the grounds. Carr was thus brought in 
contact with some of the most fashionable designers 
of the day, and he learnt, as all his subsequent work 
EXYRANCE TO CANK'S HOVER, KERLUEUUATE, THRE, shows, a great deal from each one of them. 

But the village of Harewood | pp. 246, 247] is much 
more characteristic of Carr than the house. It originally clustered round the church, but Mr, 
Lascelles moved it from his new park and rebuilt it as a model village—the only instance, so 
far aa I know, of such in the eighteenth century. The semicircular oreh is almost the only 
form of decoration, and by its means the cottages are marshalled into regular blocks, with the 
larger houses of the doctor and the agent set between. The result is very unlike one’s conven- 
tional notions of an English village, but the effect 1s undeniably tine and dignitied. 

After the building of Harewood House Carr's position was supreme and undisputed in the 
North of England ; but before dealing with his later work, let me speak of an incident which his 
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heen copied int all the notices of Sir William Chambers’ life. It is the story, the authority for 
which is Hardwick, a later pupil of Chambers, that in or about the year 1755 Lord Bute was 
looking for a tutor in architecture for the young 
Prines of Wales, afterwards George the Third: that 
Lord Bute consulted Carr, and that the latter re- 
commended Chambers for the post, thus laying the 
fonndation of his fortunes, The story is on the face 
of it improbable, since two years later Carr was de- 
acrid on the York Freeman's Roll as “ a stone- 
cutter,” and it is unlikely that his opinion would 
then be sought on such a matter as the architec- 
tural education of the heir to the Throne: More- 
over, Thomas Gandon, who was the first pupil of 
Chambers and therefore in his office at the time, 
states in Ins autobiography that Chambers was 
introduced to Lord Bute by John Gwynn, 4 well- 
known London architect of this period. This con- 
temporary evidence disposes, [ fear, of tha pie- 
turesque story that Carr's opinion was consulted so 
early in his career on matters of igh architectural 
moment or that he was the friendly means of the 
advancement of his famous fellow-architect, 

A little higher up the river Wharfe than Hare- 
wood Carr built Denton Park, a typieal example 
of his larger houses, with wings attached. The 
masonry is faultless, the design cold, recular, and 
uncompromising. There is the usual entrance on the south front direct into @ large square hall. 
Carr seldom built a porch to his entrances, There is his favourite device of a bay window ex- 
tending the whole width of 
the room: and balanced on 
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In the interior decora- 
tion of Denton Carr had 
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manner of the Brothers | 
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architraves, und mantel pieces can hardly be distinguished from theirs. These rooms when sparsely 
furnished, with polished floors and lighted by wax candles, must have suited exactly the atmo- 
sphere of the time. But they were comfortable rooms also, for Carr never tried experiments, 
and lis experience made every detail exactly right, whether it was the height of the window-aill 
or the size and position of the fireplace. The floors were of double thickness, and the eres 
walls were usually very thick, with double doors, so that his houses are practically sound-prouf. 

Constable Burton,in the North Riding [p.252], 1s a smaller house, without supporting wings. 
The prmeipal floor is on the first story, and the eolamned portico with the ilight of steps forme 
a fing approach to the entrance hall. The plan is compact and good. The worst feature of 
square plans such as this ia the diffieulty of lighting from the outside a sufficient number of 
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bedrooms : Carr was driven to top-lighting for dressing-rooms and elosets. This point is well 
illustrated by the plan of Eastwood House, Rotherham. Fortunately for him, the demund for 
bathrooms und sanitary arrangements hardly existed. 

When the principal floor is, as at Constable Burton, so far from the ground the inconvenienes 
of the outside steps on a rainy night is obvious. Carr seems to lave been conscious of this 
defect, for at Basildon Park, a large house which he bmilt in Berkshire, he brings the steps instle 
the loggia under the parties, 

Basildon Park is the only example of Carr's work in the south of England. It was built 
for « Yorkshireman, Sir Francis Bykes, who had retarned from the East Indies as y * naboh.” 
His portrait by Romney hangs in a house in Yorkshire which Carr designed—Aston Hall. 


near Rotherham |p. 252). ‘This house was bought by another nubob, Mr. Verelst, from the Earl of 
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Holderness before Carr had finished it. Aston Hall is very similar to Constable Burton in plan 
and elevation : originally a twin tlight of steps ascended direct to the entrance on the upper floor, 
but it has since been re- 
moved and an internal 
stair has been substi- 
tuted. The mseufficiency 
of bedrooms lias been 
remedied by the addition 
af a side wing, to the 
detriment of the appear- 
nice of the house. 

At Gledhow Hall [p. 
259 |, near Leeds, Carr 
has placed his principal 
rooms upon the ground 
floor, as was his practice 
in nearly all his later 
houses. There are an 
unusual nomber of bay 
windows. The illustra- 
tion of the south elevation shows how severely these houses suffer in appearance from thw 
absence of the origimeal liars to the windows. 

In 1767 the project of building an Infirmary for Leeds was set on foot, Carr was approached 
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by the committee, und he wrote from Aston Hal “ij — 
can perhaps be of use to you in composing the necessary 
convenienceys. which are requisite in such a building 
with some degree of art, but have not the opportunity 
of conducting the exeeution for you.” Although the 
building has disappeared, the minute books of the Build- 
ing Committee are still preserved in the present Tn- 
firmary, und all the contracts, the prices, the various 
troubles, mistakes and delays aire minmtely Bere, 
forth, together with Carr’s receipt for his fees in con- 
nection with the work [p. 254). 

One of the latest examples of Carr's domestic work 
is Hackness Hall, near Searborouch [p. 255). Tk is one 
of the largest honses of his single-block type, but beyond 
i greater tendency to refinement of detail, due to the 


Greek revival fashion, und an unhappy attempt to 
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brouden his windows, it is similar to the work he was —CROUND PLAN— 
(loing thirty years earlier." The house itself is a fine - — a. oh fe ne 





exnmple of mason’s work, as is the case with all Carr's 
bmildings. He was always at the greatest pains to select 
the very best stone and to use it with knowledge and 
judgment. Almost wherever he built in the country districts of Yorkshire he was fortunate 
in finding excellent building stone ready to hand. 
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* Hackness Hall was onfortonately burnt down on 1th January 1910 jthe day before this Paper Wee read), 
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Por buildings in the neighbourhood of towns, he seems in several eases to have preferred 
brick. In Wakefield, for example, so near to his native village where he had learnt his mason's 
craft, he is responsible for some of those great plain, comfortable-looking brick houses in Westgate 
which give so intimate an idew of the steady, permanent prosperity of the Yorkshire merchant in 
fhe last half of the eighteenth century. Thornes House [p.255] is one of these brick houses, now 
w good deal altered, the balancing wings having been entirely connected with the central 
Block. At Horbury itself there is a emall house—Carr Lodge—which has been nicknamed 

“Little Thornes House,” sinee the 
style and design are so similar. 

Carr also made additions to 
many existing houses, to the Eliza- 
bethin Farnley Hall and to the 

late eighteenth century Wentworth 
Castle, for example. But he never 
attempted to introduce any other 
style than his own. He planted 
down his additions exaetly as and 
where practical requirements die- 
tated. The Gallery at Wentworth 
Castle and the Entrance Hall form 
part of an addition by him to the 
original house. This addition was 
praised by Horace Walpole, who 
wrote,“ Mr. Gilpin aillily could see 
nothing but faults there. The new 
front, in my opinion, is one of the 
lightest and most beautiful build- 
ings on earth,” and, he adds, with 
a characteristic touch, “ pray, like 
the little Gothie edifice, and its posi- 
tion in the menagerie.” 

The stables of an eighteenth. 
century Yorkshire establishment al- 
most rivalled the house itself in im- 
portance. Carr seldom made the 

| mistake of his predecessors who 
attempted to group them with the house in a wing whose balancing partner was put to some 
totally different purpose. At Gledstone-m-Craven, a stone house with wings which stands prac- 
tically unaltered in any particular, the stables form, as usual, a square block situated at some 
distance from the house. But within these is the musual feature of a circulur stable-yurd with 
a brick-vyaulted, covered way running all round it. Carr had evidently been studying the designs 
of Inigo Jones for the Palace at Whitehall, 

At Wentworth House, which is entirely distinet and at some distance from Wentworth Castle, 
Carr designed for his early patron Lord Rockingham what were perhaps the most macnificent 
stables in Europe|p. 256), They are built round a quadrangle and entered through a fine gateway 
of the Dorie order. Within all is spacious and substantial. The mangers are niches of solid stone. 
This building shows Carr at his best ; it is work of the simple broad type in which he delighted, 
and with which he was very much at home. Similar praise cannot be given to. the mausoleum 
[p. 257] to Lord Rockingham, who had died while Prime Minister in 1782. It stands in the 
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middle of a plantation about a mile away from Wentworth House. Within there is a statue 
of Lord Rockingham by Nollekens, and in niches round the walls there are busts of cight of 
the Whig leader's principal supporters. 

Carr himself was a moderate Whig in politics, but he confined himself to civic duties. and he 
waa for long in Aiderman, dnd on two oceasions Lord Mavor, of York. To 1770 he rand with 
contented interest in the serene stmosphere of the Mansion Honsw at York of the famous at rugele 
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betwee Parliament and Croeby, the Lord Mavor of London: a straggle which ended in Crosliy'’s 
committal to the Tower. 

The portrait of Carr by Sir William Beechoy |p, 260) shows him as a genial, shrewd, and 
kindly old man. On a table by his side are the plans of the Crescent at Hoxton, designed for the 
Duke of Devonsinre, Wo may conclude, therefore, that this was « favourite work of lus. More 
interesting 1 the great riding school which is behind the Creseent, and which i now a hospital. 

In York, the County Lunatic Asylum with its simple lines and pleasant colouring makes a 
dignified termination too long atripof park, The semi-circular relioving arches of brickwork over 
tho tirst-lloor windows form one of Uarr’s favourite motifs, 

The Court House and Debtors’ Prison at York, which face each other on either side of the 
Uastle Green, and which are precisely simular in design, represent the only opportunity which Carr 
was given i York for regulur and formal grouping, The plan of the Court House |p. 255) was 
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moiellet opon thet of the basilieas of ancient Rome. The central doorway opened upon a 
columned hall, and at either end were two courts of justice, the civil court on one side and the 
criminal eourt on the other, each surmounted by o dome containing elaberite plaster work. 
Originally the building was open from end to end and the effect must have been very stately. 
Lnfortaunately the various parts of the bhmldmeg have now been partitioned off: a dey elopmont 
which was movitable in view of the horror of draughts which t a characteristic of the judicial 
Tem perniment, | 

The Town Halls of Lincoln, Newark, and Chesterfield show Carr's usual careful treatment 
and form an appropriate setting for the slow, deliberate municipal life of the period, 

In 1790 Carr obtained permission to poll down the village church at Horbury, where he had 
worshipped a a boy and where so many of his apeestors lay boned, and to build an entirely new 
church of classic character at his own expense. He had been successful in his work, in had 
winassed & large fortune, and he had been twice Lord Mayor of York. So in his native + age— 
with mixed motives of piety and pride—he built the existing choreh at Horbiury— 

“ PIETATIC IN DEVM KT AMORI6 IX #OLVYM NATALE MOXVMENTON 
PFROPRIS SVMPTIBNVE EXTERVAIT 
[ONANNES CANN ARCHITECTVs “ 


a4 theamserption in the pediment reeorda, 
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[ts poverty of design and want of appropriateness to ita jMirpose reflects the spirit then exist 
ing in the Chareh of England. The interior is decorated with enrichwd plaster work of a flat and 
delicate type, At the time of ite opening the church was regarded as a t rinmnph of artistic skill, 
A local paper of that date reported that" this beautiful building is allowed to be the handsomest 
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building of its size in the country. Thé spire is truly elegant and the body of the church js ren- 
dered perfectly commodious by the judicious arrangement of the sittings." 

Carr made occasional excursions into Gothic, and the nialee of Dewsbury Charch and the east 
part of Sheffield Church show that he neither understood nor appreciated Gothic architecture, 
His original drawings exist for the work at Sheffield Church. --At the Soane Museum there js a 
bound set af drawings copied from Batty Langley’s work on Gothic architecture, and on the 
frontispiece of this Carr's name is written. Whether or not Carr made these copies himself, the 
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drawings for Sheffield Church show that he had been a student of Batty Langley’s works. 
Carr also made a survey of York Minster for Dean Fountayne. He restored the roofs, em- 
ploying as his clerk of works the son of the Archbishop's gardener, Joseph Halfpenny, who took 
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advantage of the scaffolding to make those 
careful drawings which were afterwards pub- 
lished as “* The Gothic Ornaments of York 
Minster.” 

The last work that Carr desiened was 
the Entrance Gateway to Harewood Park 
[p. 245]. It dates from 1501, and is « fine 
piece of mason’s work. 

Evidences of Carr's connection with the 
municipal life of York remain in the Man- 
sion House there in the shape of some silver 
plate which he gave tothe Corporation. One 
id a large centrepiece with figures on the 
handles andlid. The inseription reads that 
it was “ presented to the Corporation of 
York by Alderman John Carr, with great re- 
spect, 1794." ‘There is a lithographed por- 
trait of Carr, drawn in 1796 by George 
Dance, the architect of Newgate. It shows 
his face in profile. 


In 1791 he was elected one of the nineteen original members of the London Architeetural 
Clab, who used to meet once a month at the Thatched House Tavern, not to listen toa paper, but 
for the more satisfactory purpose of dining together. So exelusive was the Club that future eandi- 
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dates were to be Academicians or gold medallists in Architecture, and one blackhall in the entire 


ballot was to exclude, 


During the last years of his life—he died in 1807 at the age of eighty-fonr—Carr relinquished 
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his work and retired to a country life at Askham Hall, a house which in his early days as &@ mason 
he had helped to build, But he was still fall of vitality, and seems to have enjoyed nothing a0 
much aa his long, leisurely driving tours, when he would show his nieces the work he had done in 
various parts of the country, or guide them to the fine scenery of the Lakes, and the North Ridin g, 
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or take them through some of the great workshops which were rising in the industrial distriets, 
At the Carron [ronworks, for instance, his niece records in her journal that “ the great casting- 
rooms are very astonishing, from the roaring of the bellows and the dreadful fires, out of which 
the quid metal runs into the moulds and is cast into cannons, pots, grates, and various other 
things, by such figures of naked men as we had never before seen.” The aspect of the country 
had greatly changed since Carr began his long journeys on horseback to look after his various 
buildings,  Theroads from mere bridle-tracks had become wide and well-made arteries for the 
mail-eoach traffic. He had himself designed many of the new bridges, such as those at Borough- 
bridge, Richmond, and Ferrybridge. The population had nearly doubled itself; quiet market 
towns were becoming large industrial centres, and the old traditional system of trade appren- 
titeship and continuity of type in method, workmanship, and design was fast dying out. 
But Carr belonged to the old, leisurely order of things. He aeeepted the traditional style and 
method which he found at the begmning of his career, and was content merely to maintain the 
high technical level of workmanship for which the eighteenth century is famous. 

And so, if Carr's buildings are sometimes dull, they are always sensible and fulfil Inigo Jones's 
requirement that architecture should be “solid, masculine, and unaffected.” He himself would 
probably have been content with such a verdict, He merely claimed, as he wrote to the Board of 
the Leeds Infirmary, to be able” to arrange the necessary convenienceys with some ilegree of art,” 


DISCUSSION OF MR. KITSON'S PAPER. 
Mr. Ernest Gronoe, AR.A., President, in the Chair, 


Me. J. A. GOTCH, F.S.A., said he bad very 
ee pleasure in proposing « vote of thanks ts Mr, 
titeon for his Paper, All who wore interested in 
the history of architecture must be grateful to these 
gvotlemen who undertook to read a monograph on 
any special architeet who had achieved a reputation, 
To have sceurate facts carefully marshalled was an 
invaluable assistance to any one interested in the 
esntinuity of architecture. On one point, perhaps, 
Mr. Kitson had done an injustice to the architecture 
of Yorkshire, in that he only pointed to two periods 
of considerable building in that county, and had 
omitted the very large amount of building that was 
done im the later sixteenth and carlier seventeenth 
centuries. The hills and dales of Yorkshire 
offered many choice examples of charming little 
mullioned — beildi highly suitable to the 
‘surroundings in which they were built, The 
history of Carr of York was a very interesting 
one. He seemed to have been one of the last of 
the race of mason-drebitects who did so much 
towards filling England with beautiful buildings. 
OF course, in earlier days—in some of those six- 
teenth and seventeenth century days that he had 
mentioned—it was usually the mason she 
responsible very larcely for the design and detail 
if he was not ot Reais for the actual planning 
—in some of the smaller buildings probably he 
wae responsible for both ; but in almost all build- 
ings, even the largest, it was the mason who was 


responsible for the detail; and here wo have in 
Carr a gentleman who combined both branches. 
He seemed only to have been thirty-one years 
old when he designed the Grand Stand at York 
amd cast off the slough of a mason and appeared 
as a fully developed architect. One reflection his 
career brought before them was how much less 
training was necessary in those days for an archi- 
tect than was necessary at the present time. That 
point was emphasised by the awards of the Inati- 
tute prizes which had been read before them that 
evening. In the present day the young architect, like 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, had not only to have his 
Lehrjahre, his years of learning, but he had to have 
his Wanderjakre, his years of wandering abroad to 
gather experience. In the days of Carr, life was 
far less strenuous, and the architect got off more 
cheaply, both in point of money and in point of time, 
in acquiring the knowledge that was sufficient for 
his purposs. Then, aguin, recent decisions of the Law 
Courts indicated the additional responsibilities that 
the architect had to bear at the present day—in fact 
all the circumstances of the time seamed to point 
to the eventual establishment of # firm or limited 
somesty to carry on architecture, one member of 
which should be the designer, another the con- 
structor, versed in all the various and most modern 
methods of construction, and another one « lawyer 
—and very often they might have to add to their 
number a person well versed in natural history. 
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Quite resently he had been asked to give advice aa 
to the presence and ravages of a most unpleasant 
beetle which threatened to drive the tenants out of 
a bonse; in fact they said that unless the evil 
was cured they must go, and then some contem- 
plated altera would not be carried out; ao 
that every inducement was laid upon the architect 
to ascertain what this beetle micht be, what its 
habits were, where it laid its eggs, and when 
would be the best time to attack it. Then again, 
there was another branch of natural history that 
the Institute was just taking up—viz. the ques- 
tion of dry rot. All these things which were 
now thrown upon their shoulders Mr, Carr was 
happily entirely free from. The training he 
got was quite gufliciant, however, for the yery 
simple requirements of his time, There was no 
complexity of planning then, The dividers which 
Mr. Kitson mentioned were the architect's princi- 
pal instrument; 3 long as he got his spaces pretty 
equally divided, and the facade nicely proportioned, 
that was half the battle; he then fitted his plan on 
to the facade, which was very easily done, because 
it had no complexity about it, There were no 
sanitary requirementa in those days; the archi- 
tect bad not to consider the various Po aetee ve 
his. principal apartments os compared with his 
easifiars sere because the latter did not 
exist. No house in those days had an ignoble side, 
In this respect the elghteenth-century house dif- 
fered very considerably from its predecessors. In 
the large sixteenth and seventeenth century houses 
there was «5 4 rule in front of the principal part of 
the house a large courtyard formed of minor oflicea 
where the servants were sometimes lodeed, where 
the outside servants undoubtedly lived and did 
their work, and it was thought no disadvantage to 
a fine house to approach the main structure through 
buildings which were devoted to more or less ignoble 
purposes. That idea entirely disappeare] in the 
eighteenth century, and houses were built which 
had all the faendes of equal or very nearly equal 
importance. ‘I'hat simplified the question of de- 
signing a fine house very much indeed; their plans 
wore simple and the elements of design were very 
aimple—so simple that the pattern book of those 
days was a very grent assistance to architecta, 
It is a question how far the use of pattern books 
was 4 disadvantage; it prevented originality: 
but in the present day it was just possible that 
we suffered too much from originality; perhaps 
there was a little too much of the originality 
which was suggested by our sketch-books, In 
those days there was nothing unexpected. When 
one turned round the corner of the house one 
knew exactly what would be found there; in the 
present day, when ono turned a corner of the house 
one gener y found something that was unexpected 
and very likely something that was undesirable. 
Those pattern-books had the further advantage that 
they led to the development and cultivation of one 
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atyle instead of, as at the present day, half-a-dozen 
ormore. In those days all designing minds were 
concentrited on one route instead of following 
& number of different routes. Perhaps a revolt 
from our own originality was being indicated to- 
day by the prevalence of the rough-cast and colour- 
wash style, which certainly avoided those fantastic 
efforts at desion which marked some of the work 
of fifteen and twenty yearsago. Turning to Carr 
himself, he should be rather glad to know from 
Mr. Kitson whether he designed any of the work at 
Wentworth so Inte as 1606, beenuse in 1806 ho 
waa within one year of his death, and in o recent 
very admirable account of Wentworth House that 
appeared in Country Life a good deal of the work 
inside Wentworth was attributed to him—that is, 
Wentworth House whore he desiened the stables, 

Mr. KITSON: No, not Wentworth House— 
Wentworth Castle. 

Mr. GOTCH: There seemed evidently as much 
mixture between Wentworth House and Wentworth 
Castle as there was between Burton Constable 
and Constable Burton, He had always under- 
stood that Burton Gonstable was a mullioned house. 
But that was totally different from the Constable 
Burton shown upon the screen. There were thus 
two instances of important houses which the 
onlinary person who did not have the advantaye 
of living in Yorkshire thoronghly mixed up, Mr. 
Kitson might perhaps explain this. Mr, Kitson 
hod mentioned the fact that Carr was a member 
of a Soctety of nineteen architects, about the close 
of the eighteenth century, in London. When he 
(Mr. Gotch) was a youth, an uncle of his told 
him that there used to be only twelve architects in 
London, called the twelve apostles ; but apparently 
there were nineteen; 40 he supposed these seven 
were a s0rt of apostles to the Gentiles, like Carr, 
living sway from the metropolis of Jernanlem. 
There was one other thing he should like to man- 
tion, On the wall was on old picture of Harewood 
House, lent by Mr. Batsford, which was extremely 
interesting, because it showed Harewood House in 
ts originul sinte, and it ehowed the conception of 
the time of what an English country house should 
look like, It would be seen that the house was a 
mere Incident in the landscape ; it was stuck down, 
a3 ik Were, in a field ; and to the mind of the painter, 
and perhaps to the mind of the architect—vertainly 
to the mind of Capability Brown—it was os im- 
portant that there should be the fine group of 
trees seen in the picture as that there should be a» 
house, ‘The idea that the house should be wedded 
fo ifs surroundings in any formal manner was, 
of course, wholly ignored; the whole notion was 
a landscape in which a house happens to appear. 
He thanked Mr. Kitson sincerely for his extremely 
interesting Paper,and he would and by auying that, 
after all, Carr's ambition was that of most of them 
even if circtimstanees limited the circle of their 
ambitions, and that was “to treat the necessary 
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conveniences of a building with some degree of 
art. 

Mn. H. A. TIPPING, F.S.A., said he had very 
much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 
Everyone must have heen much interested in 
knowing more than they knew before of Carr of 
York. He wished there were many architects of 
the present day who were ag good students of the 
architects of the past as was Mr. Kitson, and 
would inform us concerning them. We really 
knew very little about them, Take Carr of Yor 

himaelf—he was dismissed in the Jetionary of 
National Biography in a very few lines indeed, 
They would all have been interested in what Mr. 
Kitson said of the origin of Carr of York—his 
origin of a stonemnason's family. People had been 
very ap! in rather a loose generalising way to 
aay, 08 Mr. Giotch so rightly pointed ot, that in 
medieval times, and even in Tudor times, the 
stonemason, the master freemnason, was the archi- 
tect of great houses, like Smithson was at Wol- 
laton. We have been inclined to say that after 
Inigo Jones all this was changed, and from the 
day of Inigo Jones forward camo the time of 
the learned architect who had been to Italy and 
élsewhere and worked specially at the drawing- 
board. We see from the origin of Carr of 
York, who lived into the beginning of the nine. 
teenth century, and from thet of other of his con- 
temporaries, that their origin was largely in the 
workshop and not at the drawing-board. Many 
instances of that would be found during the 
eighteenth century, the period in which Lord 
Burlington and the virtwos: took such an active 
part, and men like Kent, Gibbs and Campbell 
visited Italy and went to Rome to drink there 
from the very sources of classic and Palladian 
art. Yet many would be found even at that time 
who shared with Carr the origin of the stonemason's 
yard. He had come across a very interesting case 
of the kind the other day, with regard to Eridig 
Park, near Wrexham, where the architect called 
himself a freemason—the same title of free 
master-mason that no doubt described Carr a little 
later on, and that earlier Smithson at Wollaton 
called himeelf by. Thomas Webb, freemason of 
Middlewich, in Cheshire, had nothing to do with 
masonry—that ia, with erecting the work—but wus 
as much an architect as any of those present were 
that evening. Luckily, at this place, Erddig Park, 
there were preserved the original agreements not 
only with the architect, but with tho stonemason, 
bricklayer, and carpenter, showing that they were 
all perfeotly separate people; and this man, althongh 
he called himself freemason in this agreement, was 
really an architect, and was paid a fee, not for 
erecting the house, but for what was then ealled 
“making a draught of the case of the house.” And 
the manner in which they paid him was also rather 
interesting. It was always a question whether the 
percentage system was & wise one—many olients 
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demurred to it and said that the architect, however 
great an artist he might be, and however superior 
to these trifling questions of # s. d., under the per- 
centage system was rather inclined to encourage 
bills of extras. That was not so in the case of 
Mr, Thomas Webb of Middlewich: there he was 
paid the fixed sum of £50 for his work, and besides 
that had meat for himself and his horse, It-would 
be interesting to go through Cheshire records and 
see whether Thomas Webb {who was no relation 
to John Webb, Inigo Jones's kineman) was archi- 
tect of many Cheshire houses in Charles II.’s time, 
which was the date of Erddig, just as Carr was in 
Yorkshire afterwards, Erddig was the only case he 
bad mot with in the private records of a private 
family, and that not in Webb's own county of 
Cheshire, but « few miles over the border in Don- 
bighshire. But many other men bad bad the 
same origin a8 Carr, Sir Robert Taylor waa the 
son of a stonemason and started lifein w more 
artistic branch of his profession, namely as w 
pupil of Sir Henry Cheere, who was famons as a 
maker of lead statues, and Sir Robert Taylor 
did not become an architect, althongh he was 
born some ten years before (Carr, until after 
Carr's éarcer as an architect had beeun, having 
been a ee up to that time. Again, there 
were other Yorkshiremen—Ripley and Kent, for 
instance—who, though their fathers were not stone- 
masone, Were themselves connected with the build- 
ing trade or arte connected with architecture, Kent 
was An apprentice to » coachbuilder, and coach- 
building and painting at that time were distinctly 
matters of art. Ripley was a carpenter and Fliteroft 
also wns a carpenter; and soa great number of the 
best-known architects of the eighteenth century 
were really at that time carrying cut, not a new idea 
which we suppoee dawned with Inigo Jones and then 
prevailed, but the building ideas of the old erafts- 
men-designers af medieval and Tudor times. Carr, 
he thought, was one of the last of these. and one of 
the most interesting. A point about Carr that in- 
terested him very much waa the fact that after all, 
although there wns a great deal to be said in favour 
of deriving one's information and imiming, not.so 
much from studentship and the drawing: board, but 
from the workshop, perhaps in many eases il was 
against originality, As Mr. Kitson had had to 
wllow, Carr wos nof an original architect nt all: 
he wanted to carry on the sound tradition that he 
found—which was a very good thing indeed. But 
we also want originality, and one noticeable point 
about Harewood Honse was the contrast between 
what was done by the brothers Adam at Harewood 
House and what was evidently left in the decorative 
domain to Carr. The brothers Adam were called in 
to decorate the house, and all the creat reception 
rooms there are, with Lansdowne Honse and Kedle- 
ston Hall, among the very best examples of the 
brothers Adam style, But the brothers Adam 
were originators of style ; thay were looking for- 
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ward: Carr, on the contrary, always looked back ; 
he went back to those pattern-books which had 
their foundation with Imgo Jones. Going care- 
fully round Harewood House it would be found 
that in the lesser apartments, some of the better 
bedrooms ye for instance, the touch of the 
brothers Adam was wholly absent, and the style 
was still the style of Kant, Ripley, and other 
earlier Palladian architects of the school of Lord 
Burlington in which Carr was trained. He wis 
evidently conservative. The idea arose im_ his 
(the epeaker's) mind, when Mr. Crotch mentioned 
that picture as so representative of the general 
gardening scale and the ideas of environment at 
the time, of another house that Carr bad to deal 
with, which be thought would show that Carr had 
sore of this conservative tendency as regards the 
environment jast ne be had with regard to the 
elevation and decoration of « house. That was a 
house that Carr built ont of his own county of 
Yorkshire, in Cheshire, Tabley Hall. Tabley Hall 
was boilt at least o dozen years after Harewood 
House, after Carr most have come across the 
brothers and Capability Brown; and the 

sproach of Tabley was a very interesting piece of 
sagen ai to be wees AXA ia: He would 
not call it a forecourt, it was more than that. At 
Tabley there was a forecourt, and the house with 
tts segmental corridors and side wings, and besides 
the side wings a detached stable. He did not 
know that be was prepared to agree with Mr, Kitson 
that the setting of the stables in one of these wings 
was wrong; in many of our finest houses they 
were placed there very well. Toke Chevening 
Honse in Kent. Chevening House still had the 
form which it originally possessed, and was one of 
the Bia gna esis vast number of houses which 
were ee eee Jones. It ne 86 
than Inigo Jones, but it was very much in the 
manner of Inigo Jones, and it had its stables in 
the west wing; and he should say they were ex- 
ceedingly well placed there; they were perfectly 
satisfactory from the pmctics! point of view and 
from the architectural point of view, and, so far 
as his own knowledge of the point went, they were 
parfectly satisfactory from the mays Pe of 
view. At Tabley they got the fact which Mr, Kit- 
son had ao well pointed out, that Carr put his 
stables quite separately, and this fine house was 
exceedingly like several that Mr. Kitson had shown 
on the sereen with semmental corridors and side 
wings, and then, facing the central block but o 
long way off from it, were the stables. Besides 
the forecourt they got o formal stretch of drive with 
elaborate arched entrances. It was a very con- 
siderable and admirable lay-out for anyone want- 
ing now to make an approach to a house in the 
Palladian style, and since Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
began it they knew bow popular the Palladian style 
had become. It would be « very interesting study 
for some of the young members of the profession 
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to get the ground plan of this interesting Iny-out 
in Oheshire by Carr of York, which was decidedly 
based on older traditions of geometrical garduning. 
It ahowed the very strong conservative character 
of Carrof York. On another point he would ap- 
peal to Mr. Kitson for further information. 
was certainly said by all authorities and im the 
Dictionary of National Biography that Carr eon- 
tinned the great work of Wentworth Wodehouse 
(not Wentworth Castle), which, as they knew, re- 
presenie] various styles, There wna still at that 
honse one of the elevations that was supposed to 
have belonged to the house of the great Earl of 
Strifford. Than there was the great front by 
Fliteroft, and then there were very considerable 
wings which were supposed to have been built at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century and were 
attributed to Carr of York. He should be very 
lad to hear from Mr. Kitson whether it wns a 
act that that part of Wentworth Wodehouse was 
erected ag late as that, and whether Carr of York 
bad to do with it, To mention another architect- 
mason, there was the rather mysterious Smith of 
Warwick, and he should liko to know as much 
about him as he now knew about Carr of York. 
Was there any Warwickshire architect who could 
tell them about Smith of Warwick? He was not 
mentioned in the Dretienary of National Fio- 
graphy, ond he did not appear in Mr, Blomfield's 
text, though a little note was appended to one of 
the pages of Mr. Blomfield’s most admirable book 
in which he tells us that Smith of Warwick wns 
one of the two masons connected with Gibbs in 
the building of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, 
Here, then, we get another mason who certainly 
mucceeded os an architect. It was known that he 
erested buildings in Warwieckshire—for instanee, 
over And he had come across another 
interesting point not long ago at Wingorworth 
Park—an extremely fine Palladian house in Derby- 
shire dating from Smith of Warwick's time, un- 
doubtedly erected between 1720 0nd 1730. Whilst — 
there he noticed the likeness of this house to 
Stoneleigh, and he was informed by the owner's 
agent that there was another house close by dating 
back to the same time, a still finer house, Sutton 
Searsdals, built by the last Lord Searedale at this 
special time between 1729 and 1780, Recently 
there had been some alterations, and a lead plate 
was found with the numes of those connected with 
the building, nnd at the top of the list was the 
name Smith. He strongly suspected, from noticing 
the likeness between Sutton Scarsdale and Winger- 
worth Park and Stoneleigh, that they were all by 
the same man, Smith. It was a very interest 
point to take up and discover shuthes they ‘ 
e another real working mason who was one of 
the most successful Palladian architects of the 
eighteenth century. He suggested this as a point 
fora young architect to take up, for it was ona which 
he would do well to incorporate in a monograph. 
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Me. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.] said 
that Mr, Kitson began by saying that Carr's archi- 
teoture was dull; they might compliment him by 
saying that he had been able to read o Paper upon 
it which was the very reverse of dull. The par- 
ticolar point which interested him waa the plan of 
the Courts, and Carr's notion of having the Courts 
visible to each otber from one end to the other. 
He did not know whether it was remembered now, 
but it waa Elmes'’s original notion in planning 
ht. George's Hall at Liverpool that be should have 
i great hall in the entre and a Court at each end 
of it, and, as he express] ino letter to his friend 
Hawlingon, he hoped some day to sea that 
great vistn from one end of the building to the 
other—to see the Jude sitting in the Court ai one 
end, and to see tho vista across the hall and the 
Jailee sitting in the other courtat the other end; and 
when they propozed ¢) build o large organ to fill up 
one end of the hall he waa very angry indeed, justag 
angry a6 Wren was about the organ at St. Paal's ; 
he said it would quite spoil his vista. Another 
point he wished to remark upon was as to the 
external staircase and the giane mobile which Carr, 
from practical reasina, gave up in his Inter days. 
He himself felt very strongly that that external 
sinircass was one of the Roost points in the 
eighteenth cantury mansions, and it always seemed 
to him rather contemptible that the present ¢ono- 
ration apparently had got so frightened of going 
up outside a flight of steps in the rain. He ha 
the privilege every year of stopping in a great 
sighteenth-contury house in « part of Ireland where 
it invariably mined, whore there was a gront flight 
of steps to the door, He had gone up those ateps 
many times with a feeling of satisfaction that tho 
steps were there and looked very well, and that the 
rain did not matter a bit. He should be very glad 
to ape soine architect ond some building-owner 
building a big mansion who would revert to 
that exceedingly fine schema of placing the 
main Hoor at o considerable height from the 

und, and having o fine flight of steps. 
He thought it was quite worth the exposure 
to the rain, and that they ought mot to be so 
soft as to eare about that. Mr, Kitson showed 
them o portrnit of Carr by Dance. That re- 
winded him that in the Inst winter exhibi- 
tion ot the Royal Academy Dance's portraits 
of Acudemicians were all exhibited in the water- 
evlour room, and they were a remarkable set. 
He drew, he belioved, profile portraits of all the 
Academicians of the day, and what struck him was 
that Dance must have had « strong personal 
equation, because the portraits bore such a romark- 
able simmilarity to each other. Then if the name of 
“Capability Brown’ was mantione! in connection 
with that view on the wall, be ahould not say he 
had anything to do with it. The notion of Capa- 
bility Grown was to cut down all the trees and to 
clear out everything in front of the honse, nnd to 





havean open view of the house: and he would not 
have left trees like those shown in the picture. He 
had very creat pleasure in supporting the vole of 
thanks for what he thonghi was a most interasting 
and-charming paper, | 

Mu. E. GUY DAWGER LF), in supporting the 
vote of thanks, anid ha was interested in what Mr. 
Tipping said about the architects in different towns 
and places in the country. Lf their younger mem- 
bers would take up this research we should pain 
much valuable information, It bad always seemed 
to him that a great many towns in England bore 
the impress of the hand of one tnan, They hod 
soon that especially in the work of Carr of York. 
Again, at Stamford they would find that all that 
delightful eightesnth-century work waa probably 
doe to the influence of one man. It would ba 
found later on in the work of Wood of Bath, in 
Nash, in the Adams, and in one who waa probably 
unknown—in Henry Bell of Lynn. Henry Pall, 
like Care of York, was twiee mayor of his town. 
He was deavended from a Baron of the Exchequer 
in Quean Elizabeth's reign in 1572. His ancestors 
séttled at Beaupre in Norfolk, and he afterwards 
practised in Lynn as on architect. Henry [ell 
was born in 1653, and in 1688 he built what 
they would all admit was one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the whole of the country— 
the Custom House at Lynn. That building fora 
man of thirty, for he waa only thirty when he 
completed it, marked him at once as a master in 
architecture. He also built o series of remarkably 
heantiful houses in Lynn, many of which have been 
mutilated, but in the interiors etill retaining moch 
delightful work, quite os fine as anything that 
Wren did. He was a contemporary of Wren, 
and died within five years of him. He also 
designed the altar-pieces for St. Margaret's Church 
and St. Nicholas’ Church ; and to show how, even 
in those days, in the boginning of the eighteanth 
century, be was considered as an architect, there 
18a note in the town records that he waa paid s sum 
of #10 for designing the altar-piece of St. Mar- 
garet'a Church, which sum ha expended in having 
this altar-pieco gilt at his own cost; that showed 
that be did receive a foo, and was considerad as an 
architect and designer, and not a constructor only. 
He also builb o most onique church in North 
Kuneton, outside Lynn, which stands out as quite 
one of the most interesting buildings of the latter 
part of the seventeenth or the early part of the 
eighteenth cantury in that part of Norfolk. That 
was only one man they happened to have records 
about, and all hie work could be casily traced ; 
but be was convinced that all over the country, if 
they were to study and to look into it—and it was 
quite worth going into carefally—they would find 
in all these towns there hail one architect 
who had pot the impress of his work upon the sur- 
rounding district. 

Mu. A.T. BOLTON |.) said he abould like to ask 

SON 
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Mr. Kitson a question. In the biography of John 
Dolson of Neweastle (1787-1865), written by his 
daughter, he wags mentioned on servernl occasions 
as constructing “ dranght trope," as he called them 
—that is to say, supplying doors for lobbies and 
houses built by Payne, the architect of most repute 
of his time in the North of England. Hail Mr, 
Kitson, in visiting these old houses by Garr, aver 
noticed anything that might be attributed to John 
Dobson of Newcastle? There was one other point 
he should like to refer to as showing very clearly 
that this mason-architect was yery limited in his 
work. They had, of course, all heard of John Carr, 
and Mr. Kiteon had shown them in a most in- 
teresting way what a vast amount of work he did, 
and he had also shown the extraordinary similarity 
of it. ‘They must have noticed, however, that 
when the mason came under the influence of 
trained architect he wns simply carried off hia 
feet; thus as soon ag Carr came in contact with 
highly trained architects like the brothers Adam 
he fell at once under their apell and imitated their 
work. No doubt he got the fine ceilings shown on 
the sereen done by employing the same plasterers 
a8 the Adams employed, beeause they seem to have 
had a staff. Originally atarted with sme Italians 
whom they brought over, English plasterers were 
soon apparently trained to do work in the same 
style, and doubtless Carr employed some of the 
Adams’ plastorers. : 3 

Mu. KITSON, in responding, said ho considered 
it & Very great privilege to come to the edad tee 
of Gritish orchiteete to deliver this paper, which 
had been the product of many happy visita to 
different places, In reply to Mr. Gotch’s question, 
Constable Burton was an entirely new house, built 
by Carr, in the North Riding. The story was told 
that Carr was called in by the present owner's an- 
cestor—a youns man who was about to make the 
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gtand tour—to do some alterations to the kitchen 
range, and when the owner returned he found 
the beautifnl Elizabethan house, in which Queen 
Elizabeth herself had slept, had been completely 
cleared away, and Carr of York had built this en- 
tirely new mansion in its place. He (the speaker) 
was told this story, and his remark was that modern 
architects had no such lnek. Theother place, Burton 
Constable, in the East Riding, was an Eliyabethan 
mullioned house, and, curiously enouch, there 
existed among its records complete plans by John 
Carr of York for tha “ Palladinnisation,”” if he 
might use the word, of the house, which lnekily 
never was carried out, Mr. Tipping's writings in 
Country Life bad done «a great deal to awaken 
interest in these eighteanth-centm houses: but 
it was Iumentable to find how littl: interest the 
owners seemed to take in them. He was afmid he 
could not answer the point about the dranght 
traps,’ but he did not agree with the speaker who 
sii that Carr was so limited that when he came 
in contact with the brothers Adam he simply be- 
came an inferior Adam, instead of giving them a 
provincial variety of their work, which would hava 
had a very great interest. Ho was ufraid, however, 
the truth was that Carr was not really particularly 
interested in his work asan art. Tho interest with 
which he looked upon it, as had been very frequently 
the case since, to the detriment of architeeturo, 
was merely as a means of making money and of 
ring out of his own class, Ho left a sum of no 
less than £160,000—considerably more than any 
architect up to that time, and very few since, 
had left. The thing that really interested him, 
he thought, was to become « country gentle- 
man; that, of course, absolutely killed originalil 
in any art, and this no doubt largely account 
for the fact that his work was so lifoless and so 
Tininspired, 
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PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.LB.A. TOWN 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


A* By Professor Burgsrorp Pirn | F.). 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CAPTTALS, 

The creation of « city has w New-World sound 
shout it. The Englishman first, perhaps, thinks 
of America, where everything civilised has had tobe 
created in the apace of » recent epoch, and where 
there must be a most extensive assortment of 
experimental town-planning schames available for 
European statesmen to consider, digest, and appro- 
priate. Armeric¢a hos the only modern capital of 
any account hitherto built on plan, and our great 
daughter nation, without the glamour of historical 
association or of style or site, has built with a fore- 
ight and iweiga worthy of the great name of 

Vashington, ‘To-day also the opportunity has 
come to Australi. Wealth, dignity, and «a fame 
sacond to none among the daughters of her mother 
have grown to be hers in the awiftly passing eentury 
of her develupment, From among the capitals of 
har proviness, great as they are, che now moves 
forth to seek « federal metropolis with intentionand 
power to accomplish, we hope and trust, the greatest 
stride the modern world has witnessed of town 
planning on the grand seale, It is Australia’s to 
éinbady in « complete and new continent the wis- 
dom of her government with, wa seriously Lut 
hervously trust, an architecture competent and 
noble, characteristic and graceful, the fruit of the 
aces, and as vivid with artistic life as the Common- 
woalth is with intellizence and power. This iso 
aay Aeiece for such » subject as ours, 

The modern conception, infused with the spirit 
of ordered arrangement, planned with spacious 
dignity and architectural resource, has to crante its 
own interestand maintain national dignity without 
the serener charms—why call them adventitions ? 
—such as are yielded bythe Golden Horn, the yellow 
Tiber, or our nut-brown Thames to their respective 
metropolitan cities. The etealy ates bradi- 
tionary blessings of Justininn’s building fever, 
Michelangelo's tremendous , or Wren's ca- 
pacious genins, attach to the glory of these ancient 

pitels ; but the provision of such equivalent virtua 
may yet be buried in our race waiting to be evolved 
by circumstances of ednention, environinent, and 
opportunity. To this end we speak of it to-day. 

a castle must be designed, imagined in the air, 
before it can be drawn or erected upon the earth. 
The complete ides of a modern city is not, like an 
historie ¢apital, the product of the mysteries of 


* A lectore delivered at Hampstead on 14th Joly 1900 in 
connection with the Town l"linning and Housing Exhibition. 


inrevealed history, but grows by the application of 
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peomelry to the courses of traffic, the arenas of 
business or residenes and of recrentive perambu- 
Istion, not forgetting the monumental valuo of 
spaciousness rather than of compression. One 
generation, or at most two, is required to realise for 
this what the Inborious tides of time and aceident 
have effected for them. The results are, of course, 
wholly different ond not comparable. The. ancient 
capital has been perforce the shuttlecock and play- 
thing of time and chance, and therefore as well the 
creation a8 the creature of natural forces, while the 
modern city is the deliberateand concrete expreasion 
of the work and hope of oithor an association or an 
architect, 

The full extent of the subject qf town planning 
has certainly as yet barely dawned upon the minds 
either of legislators orarchitects. Garden and ideal 
cities, new suburbs, parks and open Spaces, gre 
each oxtensive subjects and fall within o similar 
group of ideas, Total effect, architectural grouping, 
maar ty of plan and * lay out,” completeness and 
balance zovern the iden! and create the plan to ba 
evolved by the ordered building of the nuclens that 
shall grow into a great city without distortion or 
waste of power. This subject, though largo, is 
capable of discussion, and helpful principles ean be 
elucidated to guide and DECAL fo the formation of 
an ideal town-development scheme, 

[IMPEOVEMENT OF EXISTING TOWNS. 

The ree reas of existing towns is, on the 
other hand, not so easy of useful theorising, <A 
poy factor will exisi in each town which may 

r little or no illustration by or application of the 
principlos laid down for an ideal town plan. Towns 
are more irregular and various in thoir eharacteris- 
tics and possibilities than evan men or women, and 
an abstract doctrine which might avail for street 
Inprovement, sy, in a university city like Oxford, 
would be hopeless! Pg Wace at Birmingham, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, or Cardiff would aach 
obviously demand different management on the 
basis alone of natural configuration, to say nothing 
of the almost equally urgent considerations of 
national and local historical monuments and charac- 
ter, The great towns which are almost purely 
commercial or manofacturing in purpose will vary 
further, while the class represented by (heltonham, 
Harrogate, or Tunbridge Wells and Brighton is 
governed by quite other hopes and purposes. Loon! 
improvements will illusiraia how completely cir- 
cumetances alter cases, and the attempt will bo 
futile to lay down principles that would be adaptable 
for the guidance of unintelligent boards or officials, 
Z cultivated pis emer wer the beanties of 

mous strate, public places, and groups of buildi 
will providea useful standard of ideas, and may lead 
to that quickened perception of advantage of posi- 
ton and directness of access which {a the asset of 
% good military general. Rigidity of idea or the 
application of the principles, forinstance, that under- 
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ie the geometric setting-ont of a model city plan 
may provide an engine for destroying the loeal 
interests and character of a town, Let old-batile 
municipalities beware of the new wine of modern 
doctrine, and cultivate an earnest local enthurinsm, 
it may be even for a precinct, a close, or a battery 
lant, rather than conclude that because electric 
tramways are the fashion in London suburbs they 
will prove the importers of fresh vigour into o 
delightfully crooked old-world city. The wide 
differences that affect any consideration of the im- 
provement of existing towns, inland or centrally 
planned, riverside joke sgpiee in system (as Londcm), 
or seashore with a wide unlimited front extending 
fan-like from the point of landward approach, pre- 
vent any attempt to deal with town-improvement 
schemes now. It must suffice to say with what 
interest the architectural profession have viewed 
the preparation and promotion of Mr. John Burns's 
Town-planning Bill, and how they are convinced 
that the ultimate snecess of its proposals for the 
general preparation of town development schemes 
depends upon a wise and educated sequaintanee 
with the (Brent subject of town architecture ae o 
whole. This conviction becomes an anxious pre- 
possession when the possibilities of misconception 
and failure in the desizn of schemes which are to 
acquire © legislative fixedness ora contemplated, 
The need for a proper course of training for the 
work of designing and preparing town-planning 
schemes therefore becomes the most anxious 
question of the day to architects, and one to which 
it is not too soon to give immediate attantion, 
THE NEW TOWSS OF GHEATHR BHrrAr, 

Happy i¢ the nation that points to her completed 
cities, perfect In their orderliness and having the 
special and rare quality of fulfilled design, where 
foresight has conquered socident and civilisation ia 
conveniently expressed im geometry of plan and by 
rapility of transit, The jove of auch cities aro like 
those of a Tantalos to Englishmen; our architects 
describe this hlessedness and incite enthosiastio 
statesmen to recreate such E.lvsian fields at home, 
here in poor unkenypt, untidily freg Britain; for if 
in Paris or Washington, why not in Piccadilly, 
merry Islington, Edmonton, or Ware? 

To Greater Britain, however, the anbject isa 
present and urgent one, The world renews its 
youth and replants iteelf in sheds of corrugated iron, 
roughly grouped on pegged-out claims, which ere 
long shuffle ont of their caterpillar and chrysa 
coils and solidify with amazing rapidity into vigor- 
ous ipl awa teres ae oe and capitals, which 
should also be dignified and beautiful. 

To-day, while we at home are eardening the 
‘nburba of our old incorrigible cities, the Empire is 
town-building in earnest, perforce from the impulse 
of development and heartily moved by the fresh 
vigour and renewed naturalness of those humane 
instincts of building and gregariousness which are 
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wider than cither the building trade or architeo- 
tural profession. This town-planning instinct— 
for it ia nothing less in man than in ant, bee, or 
beaver—hns up to the present received no recogni- 
tion from its proper foster-fathers, the authorities of 
buildine education and practice. Empire building 
is laboriously and disastrously repenting huge 
blunders and petrifying atupidities and ignorances 
which are a reproach to any people. I spenk 
literally, not figuratively, of the incessant daily 
processes of foundation-digging, walling and 
rooting, without the aid of any ordered system of 
mental exercise, without the specialised instruction 
afforded by study and experience, in every fresh 
extanaion or renewal of town-life. 


NEED OF EDUCATION TN TOWN-PLANNING. 


For much and all of this a sound and simple 

architectoral education would be something more 
than a palliative; this evil is wrought more by 
want of thought than want of heart in willingness 
todo the best : and the best is the wisest both eco-- 
nomically and delightfully. 
You may note how focmaanily the so-called 
orders of Classic architecture are reproduced as an 
alphabet of design more or lees correctly and studi- 
cualy tm the various classes of modern bnildings in 
all climes. These forma have been laboriously 
acquired, drawn, and reproduced. Were half the 
time and space a0 devoted by instructors and hand- 
books afforded to a broader view of what makes for 
the architectural dignity and beauty of buildings, 
streets and cities, the modern ant would have 
more oléarly revealed in its current monuments the 
wisdom of its makers. 

There is indeml room in all our centres of archi- 
tectural life and education for a constant attention 
to the subject of the proper design of towna. All 
of ué have todo with town life, and are actually in 
these constitutionally democratic days the pay- 
masters and collective dictatora of our own muni- 
cipal officers, who build, regulate, and plan ourstreets, 
or should do so; and apart from any infusion of 
architectural thought inte a general scheme of edu- 
cational reform, which is greatly to be desired, for 
works of art and nature should not be divorced or 
unequally yoked in the education of a just mental 
balance. The specialised training in architecture of 
its OWN practitioners ignores this subject glori- 
aie 
The recognition of the problema of our own 
Colonial life, which are more extensive, interesting, 
and beneficial than most, if not all, of the stock 
historical and ornamental exercises of the architee- 
tural student, urgently claims attention at heqd- 
quarters. The stock properties of professional odu- 
cation are exercises in purely local architectural 
limitations both in wsthetic history and in eon- 
strietional practice. An English architect practi- 
sing in India questioned me the other day as to suit- 
able precedents for the case of a clorgyman who had 
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instructed him to design.a church in the Norman 
style foran Indian station, Itis surely bad enough 
to put the hands of the clock back cight centuries 
at home in ecclesiastical building, but to employ 
local English time, and that eight centuries Inte, 
where sunshine, seasons, and simoonis all differ is 4 
marvel of the refined perception of the intelligent 
mission of architectural expression, The practical 
art of building construction is, moreover, not as yet 
taught as an exact science, the principles of which 
are capable of universal application, os indeed they 
are on every spot on this habitable globe where the 
law of gravitation works. All materiala and cli- 
tates. yield obedience to Y Shah 96 of design which 
are not more abstruse or difficult of perception than 
those whieh govern british standand bricks or Baltic 
fcantlinegs, ‘The chemist, naturalist, nnd engineer 
go forth into the wider world of Britain beyond the 
seas equipped for varying conditions and relation- 
“Te bo natare. Why should not the builder and 
architect, mpon whom devolves the conception and 
‘construction of multitudinons buildings, be equally 
Sole hy education with a ready knowledge of 
ow to employ his present opportunity and its 
ehacacteristin se leeta and Me a ? 
ENLANGEMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
Bot such on eduestion, if confined to urchitec- 
tural eandidates—thatis, to intending professional 
men—may entirely miss the class of enorgetic 
prospectors, probably the most miscellaneous of all 
classifientions, Thoughitecertainlyis reasonableand 
necessary, it would be an amazement out of Won- 
déerland if the necessity of baying a proper archi- 
tectural member of the stai¥ were recognised in the 
ablie prospectus of any of those companies which 
by the devalopment of gold and diamond mines, or 
coal or otherwise, incessantiy create ambryo town- 
ships which ere long become provincial centres and 
pecabs capitals, In & general education syllabus 
should not some practical application of geographi- 
cal particulars lead to the formation of ideals as to 
sitnation, Iny-ont, and growth in the great cities of 
the world? Lantern-slide excursions would very 
rapidly involve actual acquaintance with satiafactory 
exmmples for criticism and instraction. How to 
bald o town—what comes first—the inevitableneas 
of widenings—the certain in¢rement of values near 
the meeting place of routes—rapid tomporary build- 
ing as of a camp, with illustrations of how the exi- 
gencies of the Roman military castra have until 
to-ay fixed up the facts in dozens of living English 
townships :—all this and much more of vital work 
eould be moat profitably sown into the youthful 
Envliah mind for certain fruitiulness both at home 
and overseas in the short course of a risimg genera- 
tion. Happily thero is more educational elasticity 
both of outlook and method in all classes now, and 
one can foreace a new and bapey wenesne of the 
Classic and modern sides of the present much- 
debated school curricula ina study of Greek and 
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Roman civic law and practice applied to the moat 
progressive ideas and facts of the day. 

But our point of view aa specially educated archi- 
tects is terribly limited. ‘he presert-day architect 
18 not in any troe sense a survival of modimvaliam 
or follower of the cathedral builders: he is not even 
an intelligent arehwological product, for you will 
look in vain among medinval builders for any trace 
of the modern delusive vision of the beauty of all 
that is neorly two hundred years old, or of the 
necessary evil of modern matter, The progressive 
ancient architect not only spurned to follow the work 
of his Immediate predecessor —the present day does 
that too, and with marvellous and unfathomable 
seli-complacency— but he refused any undue respect 
to precedent, and incessantly moved onward guther- 
Ing momentim cach generation from the eleventh 
century until the sixteenth ; the progress of civilisn- 
tion, ecraftemanship, and science evidenced in the 
building arts of Kngland between the times of 
William the Congueror and the Tudors—that is, 
from St. John's Chapel in the Tower of London to 
Henry VIL.'s Chapel at Westminster—is probably 
ouparallelad in Europe. The modern architect 
moans at the progressive ave in which he is cast, 
and, lacking the apirit, imttates the letters and 
apalling of the builders of Chaucer's dny, So the 
ae haa to grow without his sympathy and 
wid, lacking a troe architectural flavour im the 
pottage of ite common life. 


A SEW EXTHUOBIASM, 


In the new interest of town planning one may 
foresee and hope for & new enthusiasm for the pro- 
pressive humane science of building and buildings 
that will liberate us from the narrowness of our 
very limited antijunrianism. The history of the 
world lies most evidently in that of ita towns, not 
merely that they are the physioal embodiment of 
varying epochs of character and power, but are the 
expression of intellectual foree# and character. The 
architect of a town has a special and vital intersst 
in the civic life of ancient Hellas, and finds in the 
municipal legislation of Rome, as well as in the 
pathetic crookedness of the Via Sacra amidst all 
the grandenurs of the Forums, more seorets of town 
planning than he had ap Sia renee Palmyra, 

neen of the desert, the still evident greatness of 
the cities of the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, all have secrets to give up of the greatness 
und science of the world's greatest building empire, 
Spalato and the later Byzantine ereatnesa of Fie. 
tinian'’s school of building, all and each varying 
and wondeérfal, are fielda yet undetailed for the 
student of this subject. Merearchmology hecomes 
dryasdust antiquarianism, but vitally intelligent 
archeology iz a practical training in architecture 
unrivalled in its mental discipline and opening 
power. The road building, aqueduet bringing, 
the permanence of the Cloaca Maxima, are all 
subjects waiting for inclusion in this branch of 
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architectural study, where the ancient and modern 
world will unite in the bond of sympathetic pursuit 
of sanitation and order. In a Inter period of petty 
warring States, but of ecclesiastical unity, the 
Modimval vision begins to fill the eye, and has 
ftrangely attracted modern Fancy. Sentiment, 
properly ordered, is one of the strongest elements 
in architectural beanty, but let loose upon romantic 
Mediwvalism it has nsurped more than its propor- 
tion or measure. Modern artista, jaded in their 
conflict with engineering progress and philistinism, 
experience with refreshing excitement the historic 
thrill of a deoaying city, and marvel at the playful- 
ness of Time with the garments of a sleeping city - 
their happy souls icoanlice the scars of time, trace 
with patriotic but artistic fervour the atorm marks, 
asianlia, demolitions, and recoveries of the almost 
vanished ancient life. ‘The grass-zrown street, the 
grey oak, the sonken lathings, the faded whitawash, 
the decaying brickwork and weather-worn masonry 
are the tonies that art and affection minister to re- 
covery from the fog-laden air of this nneared-for 
brutally modern age. And they make what wee 
they con of these invigorations, and the semblanges 
of irregularity are imparted not only to plana but 
to buildings and groups: and this art, creating ita 
own atinosphere, breathes in petty quaintness the 
romantic air of the past. This humour, this anti- 
qnarian hypocrisy, superstition, and credulity may 
be lawfully exercised in private at the expense of 
those it amuses, but the practical earnestness of 
town planning forbids such sontimental pantomime, 
What would a poor motor-"hna do if the texture of 
Medimval romanes were imparted to the payement 
or gradients of the high street, or its pointed acute- 
ness fo the angles of the market square? What 
civil or sanitary authority would tolerate genuine 
netive exspumatory gargoyles in a summer storm ? 
And what use are the symbols of Medimval fortifi- 
cation, the froit of blood-bought experiments 
redolent of feuda! oppression and municipal do- 
pendence, os means of an artistic expression of 
modern life? All this can be left to become the 
whim-food of the private client, attesting, lika the 
Gibeonitish NT bread, clouted garments, and 
rant wine-skins, the distance of the journey from 
the facts of to-day. 

in town planning the ancient and the modern 
divide sharply, We are here in the living present 
and cannot stay to quarrel longer with the private 
practice of architects, but preach again tha new 
mission to edaeste in the essentiala of great and 
noble architecture the race that ia building cities 
around the world, to-day and every day, without 
aiequate guidance from thoga who should be en- 
titled to lead, 
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REVIEWS, 
LIVES OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Phe Loaves of the Brittshy drchifects from William of 
Wykeham to Sir William Chamivrs, Hy E. Heresford 
Chancellor, Mut. PLA Aist.Soc, oe, Lond. 1900, Price 
16. Od.net. (Ouckworth & Co,| 

Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor tells us in the 
preface to this work that his object has been to 
give a more or leas concise account of the lives of 
the British architects from the days of William of 

Wykeham to those of Sir William Chambers, and 

the reanlt of his labours is embodied in a wall- 

illustrated, well-printed, and generally attractive 
volume published by Messrs, Duckworth. The 
opening chapter contains fn interesting skeich of 
the remarkable career of William of Wykeham, the 
architect of a considerable portion of Winchester 

Cathedral, whose name ia otherwise familiar as the 

founder of New College, Oxford, and of Winchester 

School as we know it now. 

Ii is rather startling to realise that, after Wyke- 
ham's death in 1404, “there is no record of any 
great architect in this country to the close of the 
reign of Mary,” but, as Mr. Chaneellor points ont, 
a large portion of the intervening period waa one 
of storm and stress im England. Undoubtedly 
any notable luildings were erected, but, as a 
rule, they were largely the work of foreign arehi- 
tects—for instance, Hampion Court, the main 
fabric of which was constructed by English masons 
and bricklayers, whilst the more decorative portions 
were wroucht by foreigners, Thus, although the 
+ sat th traditions bequeathed to the nation by 

ykeham were not lost, inasmuch as architecture 
still flourished in this country, yet the buildings of 
the period mentioned were carried out “by those 
whose combined efforts were alone able to affect 

What the genius of # single man at an earlier, and 

also nt a later, age produced." But, whatever the 

cause, foreign work and foreivn workers had a 

greater attraction for the Lancastrian and, until 

the time of Elizabeth, for the Todor sovereigns 
than native Isbour, and the palaces and other 
structures of the time of Henry VILL. were built 
under the direction of alien architects, such ag 

Jerome de Trevise, John of Padus, and Holbein. 

of British architects who may, however feeb] 7 

form 4 connecting link with the greater names in 

What becomes Inter a splendid chain, we find, and 

have to bo content with, such faets na that one 

Nicholas Walton (the designer of the stupendous 

timber roofs of Westminster and Kltham) was a 

master carpenter and engineer in the rejon of 

Richard Il.,and that John Kendale was a superyisor 

of the roynl buildinss in that of Edward iV. for 

between these periods not even such names wre 
forthcoming.” So it comes about, notwiths uli 

the fact that the reign of Henry VIII. wag a 
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fruitfal period for English art, that the first name 
(after Wykeham’s) in our architectural annals to 
which we can with any certainty apply the designa- 
tion ofarchitect is that of John Thorpe in the reign 
of Elizabeth, Kirby Hall, commenced in 1570, ia 
probably one of Thorpe’s earliest efforts; later 
came Rushton, built for Sir Thomas Tresham; but 
muthorities differ ne to the exact share of Thorpe’s 
work in other well-lmown buildings with which 
his name is associated, such as those of Rothwell 
and Lyveden, with regan] to which and other grently 
admired Elizabethan or Jacobean mansions, many 
architects of to-day will agree with Mr. Chancellor 
that theirs is a heauty “rather consecrated by age 
than one inherent in them when they were first 
fashioned ; and it is not improbable that, satisfac- 
tory as they may have appeared to confamparnries, 
they would hays seriet tauntalaen to anyone who 
might have possessed a more accurate and oom- 
prehensive knowledge of architectural rules." 

_ Among other architects of this period are Gerard 
Chrismas, who is said to have collaborated with 
the Flemish architeet, Bernard Jansen, in tho erec- 
tion of Northumberland House, Charing Cross; 
Ralph Symons, notable for much good work at 
several of the eolleges ot Cambridge; Gilbert 
Wigge, associated with Symons in several im- 
ee buildings; and Dr. Cains, who refounded 
sonville and Cains Colleze, and is said to have 
supplied the designs for its three gateways of 
Humility, Virtue, and Honour. 

Whilst Symons was at work at Cambridge many 
of the collegiate huildings of the sister University 
were being altered or enlarged under the direetion 
of Thomas Holt, who, born in Yorkshire and 
originally a carpenter by trade, is suppoed to have 
taken up his residence af Oxford in 1600, Hore 
he is said to have carried out various works of more 
or less importance, inclading the Fellows’ Quad- 
rangles of Wadham and Merton, but some authori- 
ties (including Mr. Blomfield) now concur in 
regarding Holt merely as a master carpenter who 
Wis nocustomed to contrict for the aati and 
execution of woodwork. | 

Little is known of the life of Robert Adams, who 
was oné of Queen Elizabeth's surveyors, nor of 
Ttobert Smithson, said to have been ssaociated 
with Thorpe in the creation of Wollaton (com- 
menced in 1580) for Sir Francia Willoughby, 
Robert Smithson's aon (Huntingdon Smithson), 
who was also an architect, was responsible for the 
design of Bolsover Castle (161%). 

Broadly speaking the architects of the Eliza- 
hethan and Jacobean periods were, for the most 

rt, little better than master masons, or, as Mr. 

hancellor describes them, “builder designers,” 
who executed work that was based rather upon tr- 
ditional designs, applied with the assistance of the 
tern-book, than upon their own unaided imagi- 
nation; thus, notwithstanding the existence of 
Many architects (as they were then termed) and of 


innumernhle magnificent buildings, the first really 
great Pritiah arebitect was Inigo Jones. 

A very ably written and comprehensive sketch 
of the life of this great master of aurchitecture is 
included in chapter iii. of the volume now under 
discussion, whilst the following chapter deals with 
the architectural achievements of his immediate 
successors—viz, Webb, Hooke, and Jerman. Asx 
with the advent of Inigo Jones « recognised stan- 
dard of design, founded upon the true principles of 
architectural scholarship, was for the first time 
firmly established in this country, the master's 
influence, naturally enough, ia perceptible in the 
works of those who followed him. For example, 
John Webb, a nephew and pupil of Inigo Jones, 
had a hand in many of bis master's later designs, 
and, on the death of his master in 1651 or 165%, 
Webb completed Ashburnham House, Westminster, 
and carried out some minor works at Drayton and 
Vyne, near Basinestoke. 

Webb's individuality is, however, best expressed 
in Thorpe Hall, Peterborough (commenced in 1656), 
which Afr. Blomfield describes az “a. singularly 
dignified building and a good instance of that vi 
interesting phase of architesture which extended 
from about 1640 to 1670." 

Robert Hooke, born in 1685, wna, like Wren, a 
distinguished mathematician and natural philo- 
sopher hefore he became an architect. After a auc. 
cessful scholastic career at Westminster and Oxford, 
which culminated in his obtaining a Professorship 
of Mechanics, we find him, at the age of forty, 
engaged in the practice of architecture. Mr. 
Chancellor does not tell us when or where in the 
course of Hooke's busy life he waa enabled to 
acquire the necessary technical knowledge of the 
profession which, late m life, he thus adopted, but 
merely states that Bethlem Hospital was com- 
menced in 1676 after Hooke's designs, and that the 
same architect was soon after busy with the erec- 
tion of Montagu House, Bloomsbury, and Aske's 
Hospital, Hoxton. 

Both the date and place of birth of Edward 
Jerman are wrapped in obscurity, but it is certain 
that, as surveyor to Gresham College, he was ap- 
painted in 1666, in company with Dr. Hooke ond 
the City Surveyor (Mills), to report on the havoe 
made by the Great Fire, and to prepare plans for 
rebuilding certain portions of the City. which had 
suffered from its effects. This scheme involved the 
erection of a now Royal Exchange, for which 
Jerman was commissioned to supply the design, 
and the completed building was publiely opened on 
the 25th September 1669, about m year after the 
death of its architect. Jerman’s other architectural 
works ingluded the second Hall of the Fishmongers' 
Company in Thames Street, Drapers’ Hall in 
Throgmorton Street, that of the Haberdashers' 
Company in Gresham Btreet, and the Hall and 
Chapel of the Mercera’ Company. 

“For many people Sir Christopher Wren stands 
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for the beginning and end of architecture in this 
country. Wykebam’s fame in this direction is so 





illnsive, and is besides so merged in his even greater 
qualities as & statesman and ecclesiastic, that his 
connection with the building of Windsorand Win- 
chester is but dimly remembered; Inigo Jones 
ocenpies a position second to none in the annals of 
the art, but bis actual work is not largely known 
except to those who have given themselves to the 
atudy of architecture; .... while, for the rest, 
Chambers (to take an example) ia known by name 
to many who would be hard put to it to point out 
exaruples of his work, and the Adam brothers ore 
identified, in the general mind, rather with the 
graceful decorations which they applied indiffe- 
rently to houses and furniture than with those 
schemes of # larger kind which stamped then as 
once prominent architects,” ; 

These introductory remarks are a fitting prelode 
to o brilliantly written sketch of the life of Sir 
Christopher Wren, with regard to whom, as Mr. 
Chancellor well expressea it, “ the delicate beaut) 
of the steeples of his churches which meet us wt all 
points in London would have been sufficient to 

eep his name permanently before the world, irre- 
spective of the fact that his magnificent cathedral 
dominates the metropolis—and, even ns its ample 
dome towers above the other buildings of London, 
so his fame overtops that of all the men who 
worked in the same direction in this country before 
and after his day,"’ a 

Wren's contemporaries and immedinte successors 
Lynn, 1658-1717 ; Talman, who died 





— viz. Bell of Lis 
in 1715; Pratt, 1620-1064: Vanbrogh, 1600-1726; 
and Hawksimoor, 1661-1736—nre dealt with in the 
following chapter of the book. Of these the works 
of Vanbrngh and Hawkamoor are well known to the 
readers of this Jounnan. With regard to the others, 


Ball, in common with his great predecessor, appears 
to have received no Soke chums iraining, 
his carlior years being devoted to mastering the art 
of engraving. However, at the oge of thirty he 
designed, and designed well, the Exchange or 
Custom House for hia native town, in addition 
to various other almost equally meritorions 
buildings. | ‘ 
Talman's best work is the stately mansion of 
Chatsworth, erected in the course of nmeteen years 
for the first Duke of Devonshire, He also acted 
as Comptroller of the works designed by Wren 
at Hampton Court, in which capacity, anxious to 
further his own interests with William ITL, be 
made severnl attempts to belittle the architectural 
reputation of hia immeasurably superior colleague. 
A brief but extremely interesting account is 
given of the life of Pratt, who, on leaving Oxford, 
waa for a time « student of the Inner Temple, but 
subeequently, after a visit to Rome, he developed 
a taste for architecture, in which he eventnally 
achieved so high « reputation that he waa com- 
missioned, in company with Wren, Evelyn, and 
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May, to survey St. Paul's Cathedral, with o view 
to ita restoration. . 

After the Great Fire of London Pratt found 
employment in rebuilding a considerable portion 
of the City, ond was knighted for his services; but 
hie best work was Clarendon House, designed in 
1664 for the then all-powerful Chancellor. Pepys 
describes this building, which was demolished in 
1683, as “a benntiful howse, and most strongly 
built in every respect; and even the more critical 
Evelyn admitted that it waa “a goodly pile to see," 
and “placed most gracefally,” although it had 
“many defects as to ye architecture.” 

In chapter vii. the architectural achievements 
of Archer, James of Greenwich, Campbell, Bar- 
lington, Pembroke, and Rent are discussed at some 
length, Archer, in whose works Mr. Chancellor 
discerns traces of the influence of his master Van- 
brogh, at first studied architecture, as gentlemen 
were then bovinning to. do, merely a3 a portion of 
his general education, but in 1705 he appears 
to have become equipped for practice and built 
Heythrop Hall, Oxfordshire, Later he planned 
St. Philip's Chorch, Birmingham, a really fine 
example of his somewhat fitful powers of design. 

Archer's well-known Chorch of St. John, West- 
minster, built between 1714 and 1728, has met with 
eavere criticism, but if the body of this church had 
bean riised and the structure surmounted by a large 
central tower and spire in accordance with the 
original intentions of the architect, praise rather 
than blame would probably have been associated 
with the name of ite designer, 

There ara no records of the early education of 
John James, better known as “James of Green- 
wich,’ who in 1706 was chosen to succeed Hawkes- 
mour as Clerk of tha Works at Greenwich. In 
1710 be designed the mmnsion at Twickenham 
afterwards known as Orleans House, but the 
Church of St. George, Hanover Square, is probably 
the best example of big work. Mr. Chancellor 
not ineptly deseribes James as “a painstaking 
and ecarciully trained desiener, who, despite all his 
knowledge, lacked that touch of inspiration which 
goes to the making of a pre-eminent architect." 
He is probably equally correct in his judicial 
remarks on Colin Campbell, which are to tho effect 
that the name of this architect would have been 
almost unknown to o later penerstion than hia 
own had he neither worked under the egia of 
the intloentinl Lord Burlington (the AMivecenas of 
his day) nor published the sumptuons Vitrweins 
Fritannicus. 

Campbell's chief patron, the Earl of Burlington, 
Was a0 S emantiahed nan qho was keenly interested 
in the art of architecture, his theoretical knowledge 
of which was much in advance of his practical 
ability. The extent of Lord Burlington's share 
in the architectural productions with which his 
name 15 associated is discussed at some length. 

Lord Pembroke, of whom Walpole says that 
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“no man bad o purer taste in building,” was 
another amateur designer of the day whose infln- 
ence and patronage iid much for the development 
of the art of architecture. 

Kent is described as “an all-round and accom- 
plished artisan to whom nothing seemed to come 
amisa.”” But the diverse nature of his accomplish- 
ments was detrimental to pre-eminence in any one 
direction. ‘The Horse Guards, erected after Kent's 
death under the superintendémce of Vardy, and 
Holkham Hall, were his most successful works. 

One is inclined to wonder why o sketch of the 
career of Batty Langley, whose name was destined 
to become, at a later date, a term of architectural 
opprobrium, should appear in the volume; but, 
whilst admitting Batty Langley's limitations on 
the practical side of his art, Mr. Chancellor thinks 
that as this so-called architect established a school 
and wrote much on the subject of architecture some 
account of his career in a work dealing with the 
lives of British architects is justifiable. 

The works of James Gibbs are invariably distin- 
guished by a careful adherence to those recognised 
formulas to which the greatest men have owed go 
much, and thus on ocessiona “' he allowed tradition 
to curb what might otherwise have been a genius 
of the very first order.” 

Mr. Chancellor's eulogistic remarks on the Woods 
(father and son) of Bath, will be endorsed by all 
who know and can appreciate the splendid work 
earried out by these architects in their native city, 
which, mainly owing to their genius, became one 
of the most beautiful in England. 

The fame of another provincial architect, Carr 
of York, was also considerably more than merely 
local, and his eonspienuogs architectural abilit 
brought him « very considerable amount of wor 
inthe Northof England. 

Thomas Ripley, although pilloried in the * Dun- 
ciad,"” was not the hopelessly bad architect that 
Pope would have had his readers belteve. eal, 
one of his buildings (Wolterton Hall), erected 
during the years 1724-1790, is praised by Walpole 
as being “one of the best houses of the size in 
England.” Fora detailed account of the struc: 
tures erected during the first half of the eighteenth 
century at the ancient seats of learning by four 
famous “amateur " architests—viz. Dean Aldrich 
and Dr. Clarke of Oxford, and Sir James Burrough 
and James Essex of Cambridge—I must refer m} 
readers to the book itself. In contrasting the wor 
thus carried out at Oxford and ear i seepoe: 
tively, Mr. Chancellor expresses the following 
a pie with regard to the last-named architect 
(Essex) :-—" Coming, too, after Burrough, who had 
sinned in the same way, even if he had not done so 
to the same extent, he did infinite harm to the 
University; and it is a matter of congratulation 
for Oxford that what rebuilding was done there at 
this period, if not of the best kind, was at least 
carried out by men like Aldrich and Clarke with o 
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reverence due to its existing buildings and their 
manifold associations.” 

Much of the work of John Vardy, a pupil of 
William Rent, was done in association with his 
master; but after the death of the latter, in 1745, 
Vardy was selected to carry out Kent's design for 
the Horse Guards. Spencer Honse, a well-planned 
éighieenthcentury mansion, is probably the best 
example of Vardy's individuality. | 

Isaac Ware, editor, translator, and publisher of 
architectural designs, was another contemporary 
architect of considerable ability, and the designer 
of Chesterfieid House, Mayfair; but in George 
Dance (the elder) Mr. Chancellor finds » man of o 
very different calibre. “He was not in any sense 
a great designer, nor did be possess any of that 
originality which has sometimes caused an archi- 
tect to be magarded os one who must be reckoned 
with, even if he breaks all rules and casts tradition 
to the winds.” 

Until I read this paragraph, which ocours in one 
of the later chapters of tha book, I had been in 
such general agreament with Mr. Chancellor as to 
have laboured under the disadvantage (from a re- 
viewer's point of view) of finding little or nothing 
to eriticisa, but | am bound to say I am unable to 
eniloras altogether his opinion of the works of the 
elder Dance, whieh were, | think, on the whole 
fully equal to those of his contemporary architects 
who were not absolutely in the front mok-of their 
profession. For example, the Church of St 
Leonard, Shoreditch, and the Mansion Honsa, 
London, despite some carelessly designed details, 
are certainly buildings of more than average archi- 
tectural merit. | 

Danea (the younger), 1741-1825, sucesedad his 
father as City Surveyor, and in that official posi- 
tion carried out his most successful building, New- 
sate Prison, the recent demolition of which was 
an irreparable loss to the architecture of the 
metropolis. 

Henry Fliteroft (1607-1709) was one of the Inst 
of the earlier elghteenth-century architects who were 
all more or less influenced by the works of Inigo 
Jones. His earliest important building was the 
Church of St. Giles-in-the-Fielde, London (opaned 
in 174). 

Matthew Brettingham (1699-1769), a popil of 
Kent, seema to have had & considerable share in 
the preparation of the designs for Holkham Hall, 
the completion of which (owing to the death of his 
master) was entrusted to him. Among the build- 
ings for which Brettingham was solely responsible 
were Langley Park, Norfolk; Norfolk House, St. 
James's Square;and Cumberland House, Pall Mall. 

Robert Taylor (1714-1788) was apprenticed to 
a stonomason, but afterwards journeyed to Rome 
to study the many famous examples of the plastic 
art to be found in that city. On his return to 
England he worked for some years as a sculptor 
bafore, in 1758, entering the architectural pro- 

0 0 
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on Ai his death, after an sexoeedingly 
rosperous career, he bequeathed tha bulk of his 
stiri (£180,000) to the University of Oxford. 

‘Two of the most important of the multitudinons 
works of James Paine (1714-1789) were Kedleston 
Hall (commenced by Brettingham and completed 
by Robert Adam), and Worksop Manor House, 

desicned on & macnificont seale for the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

In contradistinclion to Taylor and Paine, Robert 
Morris was neither a prolific nor a very sucocasful 
architect, und he expended a considerable portion 
of his enforced leisure in the compilation of archi- 
fectural books. 

Robert Adam was “tho most famous of those 
brothers whose inanguration of a new atyle of 
design” gave, for a time, the death blow to that 
heavier Palladian form which had for many years 
dominated the country. 

Outlines of the eareer of William Chambers, 
who * upheld the true spirit of the Renaissance 
against thé prevailing fashion for a dilettante 
rendering of Greek models on the one hand, and 
Gothic on the other, into a weak modernism," and 

of James Gandon, notable as the architect of that 
remarkably fine building, the Custom House, 
Dublin, bring Mr, Chancellor's new volume to a 
fitting termination. Written as it is in a most 
attractive and seholarly style, and in a manner 
which must have necessitated a vast amount of 
paneatee labour and preliminary research, his 
k will doubtless become popular among tirehi- 
tects. Tt should also be in great Mexia wit with those 
members of the community who sre once again 
awakening to the growing necessity of including 
some knowledge of orobitecture (and of its expo- 
nents) as an integral part of a liberal education, 
By such means alone con the general public be 
brought to apprecisia, in an enlightened and 
intelligent manner, those true principles of archi- 
tecture which are exemplified in many of the 
= Heres monuments boqneathed to the country by 

d-timeé masters of a great art. 
Aurnep W. 8. Cross [F.). 


THE PRESIDENT'S SOIREE. 


The drawings exhibited in the Institute rooms 
on the occasion of the President's soirée-on the 10th 
represented some of the work of deceased architects 
and draughtsmen, in contradistinction to those 
shown on 4 previous soirée,when water-colour draw- 
ings b by living architects wereshown. The drawings 

Sot ti 1) those in the possession of the Inati- 
tate= (2) working drawings. of bi designed 
anilcarried aut b some aminentarchitects of she last 
century; and (3) a small collection of drawings by 
wall-known draughtsmen of the last century, mig Me 
by mysalfand my brother, In the first division the 
most Le pOrseny vere the original water-colour draw- 
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ings by Stuart, published in Stuart and Revett's 
Anti wities Ns Athens and other Places, some of 
were of special interest a3 they represent build- 
fies Sitch casei nokousker ie MENG RLONOMDRGbANT 
since. The Ionic Temple on the Lissos, for instance, 
was destroyed by the Turks in 1750,and the materi- 
als used in invelsewhore. Thedrawing of the 
t:rechthoum showed ee baer front almost complete 
and the north portico be valled op between 
the columns; within Pree years both have been 
restored ; and the monument of Liysierates, i its 
original Condition, built up in the rear wall of a 
convent rarden, which suggests that its preservation 
is probably due to this circumstance. In the back 
library were shown albums containing the iaphia 
of W. Eden Nesfield, 100 of which were 
lished in 1862 in his wall. known book on uaiioval 
architecture; of K. J, Johnson, specimens of Early 

French architecture, 1864- af ‘a Kk. Colling, the 
author of works on Gothio ornament: and drawings 
by Sir Robart Smirke and Mr. A, Roos, the latter 
an interesting collection presented by Mr. Sayer, 
among them some admirable drawings of Pompetian 
decoration. There was also a large volume of 
original drawings by various Italian and French 
artista, among se which are Included those of the two 
Bibbianns, Panini, Servandoni, B. Cellini, De la 
Fosse, Gabriel, Paget, and many othors, These 
albums constitute a emiall portion only of the collec. 
tion possessed by the Institute, which ought to be 
better known. 

Tn the second division were the following work- 
ing drawings: of Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
lent by his sons—Church Honse, Westminster : 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark; Malvern Chapol, and 
Si. Mary Porisen ; of G. I, Street, R.A., lent by 
his son, Mr. Arthur E, Street—perapective draw- 
ings of the Parsonage Honse at Kingston, Dorset, 
and St. Mary's, Monmouth ; of G. F. Bodley, R.A,, 
lent by Mr. C. G. St. Jolin's ‘hurch, 
Cowley ; 5t. Angustine's Church, Pondlebury ; and 
Bt. Mary's, Clamber; and of J. L, Pearson, R. A., 
lent by his son, Mr. Frank Pearson —drawings of 
Truro Ca ; St. John the Evangelist, Red 
Lion Square ; and St. Augustine's, Kilburn, 

The third division was o small collection af 
drawings which I offered to send down, and included 
the Old Gate, Rotterdam (now demolished), by 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A, : two drawings of the 
Bhaftof Beweastle Cross, in Cumberland, by Wyke- 
ham Archer, the draughtsman of the Juke of 
North ; an interior of a mosque at Luxor, 
by the late Professir Brune: the ereat arch at 
Palmyra, by Caseas, the author of the work on 
Palestine, abe Old Magdalen Hall, by J.K.Colling; 
the Temple of Neptune, Prstam, by F. Pepys Cock- 

; the entrance doorway of ‘the ruined church 
of St. Etienne-le- Vieux at ee by W. W. Deane; 
a fountain at Subiaco, by Solomon Hart, R.A: the 
doorway of the Chapel at Amboise, by W. Mullor- 
two drawings by Joseph Nash—yiz. St. Mary's, 


THE CHURCH ORGAN 


Oxford, made in 1854 (before ita restoration) ; and 
King Charles's window, St. John's Colleze, Oxford— 
the original drawing of the Gilt Room in Holland 
House by C. J. Richardson, published in the 
Architectural Hemains of the Reigns of Eliza- 
bath and James I.; the Temple of Hermonthis in 
Egypt (now destroyed), by David Roberts, R.A. : 
and a stody in the Campacna, by Sir Digby Wyatt. 
My brother, Mr. Walter L. Spiers, lent an interesting 
drawine by BR. W. Billings, the author of the 
Baronial Antiquities of Scotland, representing the 
Houses of Parliament after the fire, and showing 
the walls of the Painted Chamber on the left and 
in the centre the remains of St. Stephen's Chapel, 
of which the crypt only exista now, under the 
R. Poexét Sprens, F.S.A. [F.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Church Organ |pp. 160, 234). 


To the Editor, Jownxan R.LBA.,— 

Sim,—I do not confuse either persons or things, 
but I cannot recognise the arbitrary distinction 
Mr. Statham claims to make between cathedral 
and parish churches touching music and worship, 
Monastic churches ara another matter. 

Ina cathedral church, as now, what Mr. Statham 
would appropriate for his large organ is really the 
Rood loft, and the place of iis choice (the old 
position, > usa his words) belongs of prior right 
Saaceay centuries to the Rood. 

Uf for the sake of organ effeot this usurpation 
were acain penerally allowed, where is the line to 
be drawn between our small cathedrals and our 
large parish churches? 

If at Beverley Minster, why not at St. Mary, 
Beverley? And if at Bt. Mary, Beverley, why 
not at Hull Parish Church? 

Tf at Lichfield Cathedral, why not at Tamworth 
Parish Chureh ? 

There is ancient authority for small organs on 
parish Rood lofts, and some good instances of 
modern organs of moderate dimensions on the 
walls at the sides; but IT am not advocating the 
position. I mention the facts to show that Mr. 
Statham's distinction would vanish in practica, 
and the big organ in the loft.on the screen of the 
cathedral be aped by a smaller organ on the Rood 
screen of any large parish church with ambition 
and wealth. A new loft would probably be con- 
structed of rolled steel joists and concrete, to make 
good (!) the vandalism of the past. 

Happily, the lurge organs have been removed 
from the central position on the Rood lofts of 
most of our cathe tral churches, partly for the 
rather yulear idea of obtaining an unbroken vista ; 
partly, perhaps, because there wae not room for the 
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modern overgrowth of the instrument; partly in 
order that the congregation should not be limited 
pacieene to the scanty accommodation in tha - 

hoir; that the people in the nave might not feel 
themselves shut ont from their fellow-worshippers 
on the other side of the sereen, 

But even where the screen is still two bays down 
the Nave, the Choir long, the congregation pe 
manently small, and the greater part of the Nave 
reduced to an ante-chapel or a concert-hall, there 
is shill the objection that the organ, placed on 
the screen, is too far from the voices of the singers 
below and farther east, 

For even if the organ always keeps time with the 
voices the result is not an harmonious whole, and 
when the full choir is singing there are three 
separate music-points, with some of the congrega- 
tion unhappily placed between, 

With a small choir, organ troubles of another 
kind come in, as in a parish church choir placed in 
the Chancel. 

Mr. Statham mentions them in his admirable 
book, and I was both surprised and disappointed 
that he did not advocate, as the way out, a return 
ta the west end position for both organ and cliir, 

Picture St. Paul’s—choir, organ, orchestra in a 
large western tribune; the church crowded, the 
Chotr with the bishops and clergy of the diocese; the 
Dome, Transepts and Nave with laymen ; the ocea. 
sion the Patronal Festival, perhaps a National 
Thanksgiving, a Solemn Ta Deum. 

_ Dut this is not yet, and it introduecs many very 
important considerations connected with the ordi- 
nary services, out of place here, 

heist C. BHEARMAN [4.], 

P.5.—In some Cathedral and Monastic Churches, 
where there were undoubtedly two screens origin- 
ally—Rood screen and Choir screen—the destruc- 
tion of the former would not justify the organ bein 
placed in the centre of the latter simply for musical 
effect ; for viewed from the nave the organ would 
be the predominant feature instead of the Rood. 


It is fair, | think, in such eases to claim the Choir 


screen a3 the [tood screen now, by sas Sasa 
60:5. 


22 Southampton Buildings, W.C.: 11 Jan, 1910. 
To the Editor, Jounnan B.LB.A— 

Srn,—In the interesting note upon the late Mr. 
Thos. Worthington, it is suggested that he was 
“the first to design a hospital in England on the 
pavilion principle.” 

The firat hospital of this kind was, however, built 
at Blackburn, in 1858, and the architects were 
Messrs. Smith & Turnbull—Yours faithfully, 

A. Saxon Syrenn LF). 
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CHRONICLE 
Building Tenders and Contracts. 

On the 13th December 1909 deputations from 
the London Master Builders’ Asanciation and tho 
National Federation of a Trades Employers 
of Great Britain and Ireland were received at 
9 Conduit Street by the President, Viee-Presidents, 
and Hon, Secretary of the Institute. 

Mr. Rice, President, and Mesars. Wim. Shepherd 
and Randall represented the London Mastar 
Builders’ Association, and Mr, Ernest J, Brown, 
President, and Messrs. F, Smothurst, J. W. White, 
James Weight F. Higgs, and W. Thomas repre- 
sented the National l’ederation of Building Trades 
ore of Great Britain. 

“& deputation sinted that for some time ao 
gece has been growing amongst architects in 
ndon and the provinces of asking builders to 
send in tenders for works without quantities being 
supplied to the builders upon which the tenders 
might be based. Secondly, that architects attempted 
to make a bets Se of the tender an 
agreament ding the bui to sign a certain 
form of contract. S thirdly, that sion inimeioioe 
for the works were supplied to the builders, the 
latter were asked to deliver their priced schedules 
with the tendars. 

With respect to the first point it was felt that 
sometimes Unnecessary expense was thrown upon 
the builders in requiring each of them to take ont 
the quantities necessary for the preparation of their 
estimates, and members of the Institute are recom- 
mended to have quantities prepared forall ordinary 
works above £500in value, Ifthe works are below 
#500 in value it would be advisable for architects 
(if quantities are not sup ied) to invite tenders from 


not more than two bu s0 a8 to reduce the cost 
of preparing estimates, this economy being ulti- 
mately beneficial to the client, 


Wherever it is practicable for quantities to be 
prepared without unduly increasing the coat of the 
works, it is desirable that these ahould be supplied, 
but if in the discretion of the architect these quan- 
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tities are not prepared, then the invitations to 
builders to tender should be restricted in number. 

With reference to the second point, it was urged 
by the deputation that often there was no time 
for builders to read carefully through the form of 
contract before sending in the tender, and, therefore, 
that a written acceptance of the tender should not 
constitute a binding agreement to sign a form 
of contract to which exception might properly be 


The Institute representatives, while expressing 
no opinion upon the legality or otherwise of the 
practice above referred to, urged upon the deputa- 
tion the great desirability of only signing the form 
of contract issued by the Institute, 

The third point was exemplified by instances 
of public bodies and architects demanding the 
submission of priced bills of quantities along 
with the tender, with the grave risk of these being 
used in an unfair or improper manner, 

_ dé is, therefore, recommended that members of 
the Institute should not adopt this practice, but 
adhere to that set out in elanse 4 of the Conditions 
of Contract issued by the Institute, and that they 
should do all in their power to stop the oon- 
tinuance by public authorities of the practice 
complained of. 

James 5. Grason, Vice-President, 





THE PRIARS AND STUDENTSHIPS 1910. 


The Council's Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitied for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.). 
The Council's Deed of Award, read at the General 
Mvoting of the 17th January, gives particulars of 
ra competitions and the results thereof aa 
ollows :— 


Tae Rovan Inerirure Stver Mena. 
(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas, 
Bix Essays on “Tha Trestment of Gardens in 

connection with Buildings” were received for the 
Silver Medal under the following mottoes :— 

1, “ Aero." 

2, + Axial,” 

4.“ Domus et Hortus." 

4, * Peter Pan.” 

5. “Hex cle Charciwide," 

6. Rustieus in Urbe."" 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Twenty- 
five Guineas to the author of the Essay submitted 
under the motion “Domus et Hortus” [John Alex. 
ander Qyg Allan), and Certificate of Hon, Men- 
tion to the anthor of the Essay submitted under the 
Pe “ Rez de Chaussée™ (John Nixon Horsfield 


AWARD OF PRIZE 





(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10 10s. 
Twelve sets of Drawings were sont in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under mottoes as 
follow :— 
1. “ Ad Metam Contondo" ; 6 strainers (The West Portico 
of St. Paul's Cathedral), 
ree 2; & strainers (Palazzo Pompeii and Palazzo 
della Gran Guardia Veechia, Verona). 
a, “C "; 6 strainers (St. Bride's, Fleet Street), 
4. “ Dorie": 6 strainers (Stables, Wentworth Park). 
5 aoe Mansart': 6 trainers (Hotel Carnavalet, 
6. eee makyth man"; 6 strainers (Wincbester Col- 
7. "Omega : 4 otrainers (The Senate Honse, Cambridge}. 
&. “* Perseverando"': 6 atrainers (Church of St. John the 
Baptiet, Palgnton, Devon). 
0. * Popgine ": 6 strainera (Bt. Pani's Cathedral). 
10, "QO": 7 steniners (Christ Chorch, Spitalfields). 
11, * Homa": 6 strainers (The Wellington Monument), 
1%, “ Volute": 4 atralnere (St. Paul's, Bheffield). 

The Council award the Medaland Ten Guineas to 
the author of the drawings submitted under the 
motto" Roma" [James Whitelaw] ; a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention and Five Guineas to the author of 
the drawings submitted under the motto “ Francois 
Mansart [Cyril de Farey]; and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to the author of the drawings under 
the motto " Adiga" [Herbert J, Rowse). 


THe TraveLtine StupEsTsHirs. 
(i.) Lhe Soane Medallion and £100. 
Seventeen designs for a Shakspenre Memorial 
Theatre were submitted under the following 
mottoes -— 
1. “ Antolyeus": 4 strainers. 
2. "Calihan"; 7 strainers, 
+. Star and Creacent on Shield (device); 4 strainers. 
4.“ Forward": 6 etminers. 
6. * Horse Shoe: 4 strainers. 
6. Horse Shoe (device): 7 strainers, 


10, Red Seal (device): 7 strainers, 

ll. “Sanshine and Air": 6& sirainers. 

12. © The Budget": 6 strainers. 

13, “'Touchsonne ": 35 strainers. 

M4. Yellow Disk (device): 6 etrainers. 

15, “ Puck" : 5 stralners. 

16. “L'Eapoir"; 4 strainers. 

17. “ Mirth"; 5 strainers. 
The Council haya awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
submitted under the motto “ Mirth” [Alick George 
Horsnell), and « Certifieate of Hon. Mention and 
Ten Guineas to the author of the design under the 
motto “ Horse Shoa" [Adrian Berrington]. 


(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 
Three applications and drawings were received 
from the following :— 


3 AND STUDENTSHIPS 


1. J. Harold Gibbons: 6 strainers. 

2, W..0. Millor: 6 strainers. 

3. H.R. Wilkinson: 6 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject eee conditions) the sum of One 
Hundred Pounds, to Mfr, William Ongley Miller ; 
and a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
to Mr. Henry Robinson Wilkinson. 


(iii,) The Pugin Siudentahip and £40, 


Six applications were received for the Pugin 

Studentehip from the following :— 

1. W..T. Benalyn : 4 steainers, 

2, J. L. Berry: 4 strainers, 

&. D. J. Chishotm: 4 strainers, 

4. J. BH, Cowper: 4 strainers, 

5, H. Hubert Fraser: 4 strainers. 

Gi. F. Hearne: 4 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
fo the specified conditions) the aum of Forty 
Pounds to Mr, Henry Hubert Fraser, and Certifi- 
cates of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas each to 
Mr. David John Chisholm and Mr. James B. F. 
Comper. 
liv.) Tha Godwin Medal and £65, 
Six applications were recoived for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following :— 
T. P. Baueor: 2 strainers. 
H, ¥. Milnes Emerson: 6 strainers, 
. J. B. Poulton: 8 sirniners. 
F. Lishman; 6 strainers, 
- W. Milburn, jun.: 4 strainers. 
» AL Wella: 6 strainers, 


The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of #65 to 
Mr, William Milburn, jun. 


(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30, 
Thirteen designs for a Sunk Garden surrounded 
by Loggie were submitted under the following 
motioes — 
” Alpha": strainers, 
“Apex "': 8 strainer. 
. Woman's Head (device) : 3 strainers. 
. “Jupiter: 3 strnimers. 
“ Palindio”: & strainers, 
“ Reverie": 4 strainers. 
“ Bising Bun": 2 strainers, 





Be bey om 
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. ™ Tomahawk "+ 3 steamers. 

“We have beard the Chimes at Midnight ": 
4 strainers, 

12. “Comprised Within “+: 3 stminers. 

18, “ Esperance; 3 strainers. 


The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Tita Prize, but they have awarded a Certificate of 
Hon, Mention and Ten Guiness to the author of the 
design bearing the motto “ Jupiter" [Afr. William 
A. Robb), and Cartificates of Hon. Mention to the 
authors of “Comprised Within" [Mr. Anthony 


Soo ot orm ge 


b= ies 
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fiaine Barker] and “ Tomakawk" |Mr, William 
Friskin). 
Tae Antnur Cares Prize: Forty Guineas. 
Five applications were received for the Arthur 
Cates Prize from the following :— 
- Horace J. Ash: 6 etrniners. 
. ©. G. Boutcher: 6 strainers, 
. ©. D, Carus-Wilaon: 6 stesiners. 
» W. Dean: fi strainers, © 
Bo. A. G,. Henderson: G strainora, 
The Council have awarded the prize to Mr. 
Charles Denny Carus-Wilson [A.). 


Paes ron Desraxs axp Consrauctios, 
The Grissell Gold Medal and £10 10s. 

Two designs for two Western Bays, forming a 
portion of a Vaulted Church, were submitted under 
the following mottoes :— 

lL. Villain: § strainers. 
2. Fra Angelieo: 3 strainers. 
The Council havo awarded tha Medal and Ten 
Guiness to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “Fra Angelico” (Mr. Charles Percival 
Waigate). 
THe Assriren Prime 1909, 


The Council bave, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examinera (Architecture), awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize (which is a prize of books, 
value £10, awarded to the candidate who has most 
highly distinguished himself among the candidates 
in the Final Examinationa of the year) to Jr, 
William John Roberts, of Manchester, Probationer 
1908, Student 1908, who passed the Final Ex- 
amination November 1909. 


Tam Travecorsa Srupesxtrs’ Work. 


Godwin Bursar 1908.—The Council have ap- 
proved the report of Mr, Arthur Halcrow Verstage, 
who was awarded the Godwin Bursary in 1908, 
and who reported on the * Galerie deg Machines" 
of the Paria Exhibition of 1889, | 

Owen Jones Student 1908.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. A. E. Martin, who was 
awarded the Studentship in 1908 and travelled in 
France and Italy, 

Some Medallist 1908.—The Council have ap- 
woved the drawings executed by Mr. George 
dale, who was awarded the Medallion in 1908 
and travelled in France and Italy, . 

Tite Prizeman 1908.—The Council have ap- 
proved the work of Mr. George Dryadule, who was 
awarded the Tite Prize in 1908 and who travelled 
in Tinly. 

Pugin Student 1909.—The Council have 
approved the drawings exeeuted by Mr. Sydney H. 
Miller, who was awarded the Studentship in 1909, 
and travelled in Lineoln, Cambridgeshire, and 
South West Scotland. 
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Saron Snell Prizeman 1908.,—The Council have 
epee the report -submitted by Mr. William 
Milburn, jun., <i was awaried the Saxon Snell 
Prize in 1908, and who reported on Hospitals in 
Germany. 

The Deed of Award beara date 17th January 
1910, and is signed by Ernest George, President 
H. V. Lanchester and Alfred W. S. Cross, Members 
of Council; Henry 'l'. Hare, Hon, Seeretary; Tan 


MacAlister, Secretary. 


The President's Election to the Royal Academy. 
Advantage was taken of the gathering of mem- 
bers at the General Meeting last Monday to offer 
publicly to the President the congratulations of 
the Institute on his recent election as Associate of 
the Royal Academy, 
Mr, Jonx Betesen, R.A. Past President, 
addressing the meeting at the opening of the pro- 
ings, said: Gentlemen,—Before the business 
of the meeting is proceeded with, may I be per- 
mitted, on behalf of the Institute, to offer our 
congratulations to the President on his election 
to the Royal Academy. His election hus been a 
source of great pleasure to us all, Tt has not only 
given general satisfaction to his brother architects, 
but to the public generally, who have long since 
recognised in Mr. Ernest George an-artist of dis- 
tinction and an architect well known to the world. 
We are gind also that the event has happened 
during his term of office, though we should have 
been perhapa still more pleased if it had occurred 
sooner, However, such are the vagaries of an 
Academy election that, in apite of every desire on 
the part of the Painters and Seulptors to oloct the 
right man, it sometimes happens that the bast man 
is left out. Fortunately, the othor evening this 
wie not the case, and so wae are able to offer to the 
President our sineere congratulations on the honour 
which has been conferred upon him, and wo wish 
him long life in which he may still further adyanee 
the interests of our art. 
Mr. Beloher’s remarks were warmly endorsed by 
the meeting. : | 
Tut Presipent, who.on rising was received 
with hearty and pootaniged applause, said :—T thunk 
my old friend Mr. Belcher very sincerely for the 
kind things he has said ; I hope he utters your senti- 
ments. My desire is that my brother architects 
shall think this election a reasonable and a suitable 
one ; that is the only opinion [ care about, and it 
is very pratifying, 
Post-Graduate Course at the University of London. 
The University of London is arranging for the 
delivery by Professor Karl Pearson, M.A., LL,B., 
F.B.8.,. of a. special Post-Graduate Course on 
* The Ideal Arch, Metal and Masonry, Theory and 
Desien,"” The Course is to consist partly of lectures 
and partly of drawing demons trations, and will be 
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held in the Lectture Room of the Department of 
Applied Mathematics, University College, eom- 
meéncing 2let January. The lectures are intended 
for students who have already had some consider- 
able training and are well advanced in their mathe- 
matical studies, The following is a synopsis :— 
The Present State of Theory; The I Arch ; 
Elementary Cases of Ideal Arch ; Ideal Catenary 
Arch; Ideal Metal Elliptic Arch ; Ideal Masonry 
I seudo-Elliptic Arches. The fee for the course is 
two guiness, but the Provost of the University has 
placed at the disposal of the Institute a certain 
number of nominations for members to attend these 
lectures on the terms that are offered to graduates — 
viz. One Guinea. Applications should be addressed 
to The Secretary B.L.0.A. 


The subject set by the Royal Sanitary Institute 
in 1909 for the Essay in Competition for the Henry 
Saxon Snell prize was “The Principles of Heating 
and Ventilating Public Buildings, with descriptive 
details and illustrations of the best systems." 
Fifteen Essays were sent in, and the Council of 
the Sanitary Institute have awarded the prize of 
#50 and a bronze medal of the Institute to Mr. 
Alfred E, Wheeler, of West Ealine. Two other 
essays showed exceptional merit, and the Council 
have increased the amount of the award by #30, 
and divided this sum equally between the authors, 
Mr. J. Roger Preston, of Stourbridge, and Mr. E. 
Thomas Swinson, of Feltham. 


The Avery Library, New York. 


Mr. Edward R. Smith, Referenoe Librarian of 
the Avery Library, communicates the following :-— 

In the letter of gift printed in the Introduction 
to the Catalogue of the Henry O. Avery Memorial 
Architectural Library (Library of Columbia Col- 
lege, 1895) occttrs the following paragraph :— It 
is our wish that the purchases made for the Avery 
Architectural Library be made exelusively bya com- 
mission of three persons—namely, the Librarian 
of Columbia College, the Professor or acting Pro- 
fessor of the Architectural Department of the 
School of Mines, and Mr. Russell Sturgis, of New 
York, whose successor, in case of his declination 
at any time, is to be selected by the other two 
members of the commission as above, to be always 
an architect, and not immediately connected with 
Columbian College.’ In this way the founders of 
the Library gave to Mr. reggie a controlling 
position in its management, which was proper, 
a the conception ef o standard penhiteotsirs! 
library in the city of New York was primirily his, 
During the last ten years of his lifo Mr. Sturgis 
SeEeerae every purchase made from the income of 
the Avery’Fund. Mr. Sturgis's death has left 
this honorable position vacant, As his successor 
the sorviving members of the Purchasing Com- 
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mities of the Avery Library—the late Dr. Can- 
field, of the Library, gall Pichoaite Hamlin, of 
the Architectural Department—have elected Mr. 
Glenn Brown, Secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and author of the monumental 
History of the United States Capitol. Thia selec- 
tion is approved by Mr. Sturgis's friends and by 
Mrs. Avery and her gon, and will commend itaelt 
to all those who are interested in the architectural 
profession and in the standard architectural library. 
The Avery Library is the standard collection 
of the architectural profession in the United 
States. It is well endowed, genorously supported, 
and protected by provisions of the letter of gift of 
the founder, It proposes to include all the best 
books on architecture. In addition to its archi- 
tectural books, a large amount of material on 
subjects of collateral interest— painting, sculpture, 
and decorative design in general—has found its 
way into the collection. In the Avery collection 
there are between 18,000 and 19,000 volumes. 
In addition to this, the University Library pos- 
sesses in its circulating department an indetermi- 
nate mass of artistic material which is probably 
quivalent to 10,000 volumes. Altogether, the 
niversity Library contains between 28,000 and 
$0,000 volumes on varions subjects connected with 
the fine arte—a much larger nomber than is to be 
found in any other lib in America. Thanks 
to the consideration and self-control of its readers, 
it has been found practicable to make all this 
material freely aecessible to the general public, 
anid especially aecessible to the University public. 


Commendatore Boni on the Misery of Rome. 


The Times correspondent, writing from Rome on 
the 17th inst,, aays :— 

Commendatore Boni [AVC.M.) has given in his re- 
senation asm member of the Commission for the Zonn 
Monumentale. In the summer of 1908 the Times 
pave & full necount of the echeme which was to restora 
the arclueclogicn! interest and guarantee the preserta- 
tion in Pepeuity of the tract of land which Iny be- 
tween the Porta Capona and the Aurelian Wall, It is 
with deep regret that I mmnst now announce that the 
original scheme has been practically abandoned, and 
that Commendatore Boni, disillusioned as to the in- 
tentions of his colleagnes, has declined all further 
share in the Commission. To use hisown phrase, he 
has discovered that the only aim of the Comission 
is to convert @ portion of the Vin Ban Sebastiane into 
a wie bonleyard, and he begs to be relieved from a 
charge which only means grief to himeell, declaring 
fit the same time his readiness to go on with whatovur 
useful work lies still within the field of the Zona, such 
aa that which has been begun on the Arch of Constan- 
tine, or the strengthening of the Neronian aqueduct, 
or the replanting of that portion of the Zona Monn. 
mentale which bas been left a waste. 

And 60 another echeme eoee wrong; and the archmo- 
logists, the artista, and the Romans who really love 
thetr city must stand idly by and view another ageanli 
on her beauty and historic interest in the name of 
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“modern improvement." Tramwaya will run to the 
Via Appia, trim gardens shall deck wide roads, and 
tourists will no longer go on foot. The deference of the 
ho | interest, presumally—ia bey all un- 
orn jing.” Why Vast sums should ier 
providing German and American visitors with a tea- 
en, while the Roman poor go houselesa and the 

c artist is robbed of the beantiea he once loved 


Lad aiviecben A pride > he explained. 
Jommenda tore Bont ni seems certainly unable to ex- 
pints it to himeelf, to judge from the letter which, on 
hie resignation from the Commission, he has addressed 
to Karon Sonnine, the Prime Minister. He writes :— 
“The pigstics dug ont of the rocks in the Vin 
Flaminia, the maide niches and the outer buttresses of 
the Aurelian Wall, the remains of the Temple of 
Clandins and of the Circus Maximus, the foundations 
of the Templo of Venus and Rome, and the vaults 
behind the Basilica of Maxentins have been invaded 
¥ & pipey race of troglodyte instincts, No need to go 
to New # lor Polynesia; the great centre from 
which Latin civilisation radiated can pow offer ex- 
ainples of primitive savagery anthentie enongh to 
bring burning shame to the faces of those who are 
preparing for 1911 an ethnographies! hodge-podge of 
end things and old elothes. In the fufa cellars, 
beneath the atone vanits, between the pilasters of 
such walle os the pickaxe has spared, slut m with 
pices of old tins and fragmenta of boards, live whole 
families of shameless and half-naked creatures, with 
their dirty offepring trained to steal firewood, break 
etreet lamps, of turn eart-wheele for a ny. 
While all round Rome, on the banks of the Tiber and 
Anio, on the heiehie of the Via Cassin or Via Frenes- 
tina, there are, still unoccupied, uncultivated lands and 
deserted pastures; while the banks and institutions of 
credit capitalise their interest; while, in spite of the 
rise in rents, the revenue of the commune decreases, 
wasted in millions npon works which ere only harmful 
—all rehiernone — negentont rae tae tee 
promiseiity of their asphyx smbins, in the dank 
hevkiisen of their idles multiplying ever more 
precocions recruits for the country's prisons, A Byute- 
Initic arrangement of existing tramway lines eould 
easily be made to open out new suburbs where each 
mily would have the means to breathe and earn its 


living. Instead of ee the Villa Borghese with 
dena for wild beaste, lot us provide wholesome dwell. 


inge for these hnman creatures who, deprived of light, 
air, water, of everything which they need, grow every 
day nearer boasts within refuges which ore morally 
and physically worse than any prison.” 
The Zoological Gardens in the Villa Borghese— 
began lees than «ix months ago—are nearing com- 
Pletion, thongh mo beasts have yet arrived to oceupy 
t Years pass, and nothing is done to house those 
poe human wretches who, half clothed, lee thon balf- 
od, build their pitifnl shelters of old tins and broken 
packing-cases againet the sheltering walls of what ruins 
the Roman Municipality has “i, The Municipality 
which some years ago waa eleched on ie promise of 
cheaper food and lower rents has infinitely ruised the 
cost of bath, 
Tas Council, approving a report of the Board of 
Architectural Education, have resolved that exemp- 
tion from the Intermediate Examination be granted 
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to students of Sheitield University on the same 
conditions as those applying to the Architectural 
Association. 


Count Plunkett [#f.4.) gave a lecture on the 
11th of January before the Architectural Associa- 
tion of Ireland, his subject being Thomas Frye, the 
Irish artist. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Ata Meeting of this Society on 1dth January Pro- 
feasor 5. D. Adshead [F'.| read o Paper on Town 
Planning, with special reference to the Housing and 
Town Planning Act and its bearing upon saburban 
dwellings. He urged the necessity for unity of pur- 
pose, and warned bit hearers against the danger of 
aolated urease being “town planned” without due 
reference to the whole, a possible result of « too literal 
reading of the Act. Tho chief opportanity for real de- 
velopment waa offered by the outer ring of undeveloped 
land extending beyond our suburbs, Hore the choice 
of a suitable and utilitarian style for future building: 
mapped wide possibilities. There was much to be 
said for the pedimented villa of the Regency and early 
Vietorian periods, the fine simplicity of which, eom- 

; | ibility with modern needs, nrust 
appeal to the tmerensing artistic intelligence of the 
people, Referring to recent examples of suburban de- 
velopment, he pointed out that they must by no meana 
be regarded a final resulta, but as experiments in o 
far-reaching movernent. In planning the residential 
quis of a town, the occupation and taste, the ten- 

oncies, either ruaticated or refined, of its prospective 
population must all be equally considered, und a dis- 
"oomnan te and an architecture evolved af once utilitarian, 
onious, and beawtifil, 


MINUTES, VII. 


At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Seesior 
1900-10, held Monday, 17th January ato, ai 3 apres 
Present: Mr. Ernest George, : dent, in the Chair: 
44 Fellows (incloding 11 members of the Connell), 
48 Associates {including 2 members of the Counoil), and 
numerous tors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
Ord January 1910, having been alreaily published in the 
Jounwan, were taken as read and signed as correct. | 

Mr. John Belcher, ILA. [F.], offered to the Presidont the 
ib ara of the Institute on hia election to the 

Mr. Harold Selwood Sawyer, Associate, atiending for the 
first time since hia election, was formally admitted be ihe 
Preaident. é wos 


The Secretary having read the Deed of Awarc i 
and estes ap a 1910 made by the Council under Pigs 
Common Seal. the envelopes bearing ihe mottoes of suc- 
eessinl competitors were “land the names declared, 

A Paper on Cams or Yous having been read by Mr. 
Sydney D, Kitson, M.A, Cantab, [F.), and illustrated by 
lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and & vote of thanks 
= passed to Mr. erie! by ys acer 
- 56 omit » aod the Meeting cepurated at 


[usarcivnm-pecor 





ADDRESS 'TO STUDENTS. 


Delivered by the President, Mr. Erxesr Groraw, A-R.A | Royal Gold Medallist 1896), 
at the General Meeting, Monday, 31st January 1910. | 


inestimable git of youth, and who will be filling the seats of their elders, T trust with 
henefit to the community. 

Last year I gave my own experiences and expressed such views as | had arrived at. expori- 
ence often showing what not to do again, Yet if we in life eould be allawed a second innings, 
probably we nlight not do more wisely. Tt is the common lot to work, and it is a matter of the 
first importance that your work should be that which interests you. Instinct and inelination 
may be taken as guides in your general direetion. 

I trust you haye chosen the study of Architecture heeause it is attractive to vou. It would 
be dull work for you, and the results would be deadly dull, if you took to the artist's career as vou 
would to brewing or baking, with the humble aim of making an income. The latter is rathor 
illusory and unsubstantial, and when it comes is the result of much hard work in which the artist 
finds hia pleasure, but whieh would be drudgery to the unillumined soul. 

T assume, then, that you are cach conscious of the divine fire: it remains with you to see that 
it burns clear. To this end earnest application is necessary, and a thorough education both in 
acience and art as well as in wider flelda of knowledge. You will be called lipo to make sacrifices 
and to relinquish some of the amusements and harmless frivolities of youth if you are faithful 
to your art ; your pleasure must be in serving that exacting mistress. 

Architecture is associated with every condition of man, and it should tind appropriate use 
either for the temple or the tavern. The problems that will come before vou are endless, giving 
constant variety to the work. There will be no time for idling. A painter may desist from his 
work awaiting inspiration ; the architect, when grounded for lack of matter, may turn from com- 
position to the many practical details that his oceupation demands. He must recognise that he 
if a man of business, with grave responsibilities to his client; he must not pose as the brilliant 
genius, above mundane affairs. He must cultivate methodical habits and exactness. 

In the Schools or in the office you will find young men sharing your pursuits and aims: and 
among them may be good companions and friends. Seek the society of fellow artists of all kinds: 
bo they painters, sculptors, or craftsmen, it will be a mutual advantage. You will still have 
time to spare for the outer world, where you must not be unseen or unknown + it is there you find 
the client who gives you the chance of beautifving the world. Cultivate tact in the treatment of 
the client when you get him; consider things from lus point of view, his doubts and anxieties, 
financial and other, when starting on an important building enterprise. You probably know 
better than be does what he wants or what he ought to want ; do not vaunt that knowledge, but 
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let your scheme seem to emanate from him. The plain man may tell you he “ knows what he 
likes,’ and he possibly likes what ts abominable; do not tell him so, he will be converted by 
degrees to like what is good. Yon cannot have all your own way, and your pet schemes may 
often be frustrated. After all, it is not your honse that you build, though you are allowed the 
fun of shaping it. | have spoken of the natural man, the untutored, but I must acknowledge 
having worked for those whose refined tastes and judgment have been an unqualified advantage 
to the architect and to the building. 

Edueation and cultivation of the mind should be always going on. Read much, and think 
much, and primarily make careful study of noble buildings ; see why they Impress you; measure, 
plot, and sketeh them. Cultivate observation and memory, so that these fine things remain with 
you; they will influence your work for good when you think to be drawing upon your mner 
consciousness. 7 

The things that Solomon knew are nothing to the catalogue of details that you are expected 
tograsp. Tt behoves you to know the history of architecture and to follow it through its many 
phases. It is well to be familiar with the literature of our art—the splendid books that have 
been produced in past times and in various languages. It is much to your advantage to have 
the command of foreign tongues. Indeed there is no branch of culture that ia not a valuable 
asset in shaping the accomplished architect, I truat that you are gaining all the time a knowledge 
of construction, the paramount essential in the curriculum. Use every opportunity of visiting 
works in progress, builders’ workshops and masons’ yards; if also your hand can acquire some 
skill in any of the trades, it is all for your good, The limits of time and the shortness of life must 
be taken into account im making choice of subjects to be mastered. 

While holding that for a modern-day architect this large mental equipment is desired, it is 
fair to remind you that good work has been done without tt. A fortnight ago we had from 
Mr. Kitson an interesting Paper upon an architect who built many of the eighteenth-century 
mansions of Yorkshire. He was the son and the grandson of a mason, and was perhaps the last 
of the old order of men who accomplished their work with only the master-mason's traditions, 
Such a man was not distarbed by a knowledge of all the styles, nor by familiarity with all the 
building materials at our disposal; nor did the science of heating, lighting, and sanitation 
complicate his problem. Incidentally, it was mentioned that this provincial architect left 
160,0001.: but that is a minor detail in the career of an artist. I can conceive that from such 
aman and under such conditions a quiet breadth of treatment would come naturally. The man 
of higher attammment and with knowledge of our many inventions would be under more dist urbing 
intinences. 

Yet I think we all accept the fact that sound training is necessary. First und foremost. 
acquire the art of drawing; it is the language in which your ideas must be told. Whether vou 
are to be an architect or a landseape painter, drawing is best learned by the study of the figure 
from life or from the east : it is the best framing for the ove, demanding ACCUraCy and judgment. 
The hand and the mind should learn to work together, evolymg schemes or forma, and feeling 
for that which is best. 

Avoiding all tricks, acquire a pleasant manner of drawing, one that makes your building 
presentable: for | have seen fair composition so expressed as to look forbidding—perhaps with 
eapitals, mouldings, and earving put in with a heavy hand, such detail making dark splotches 
of those parts which would be the high lights of the building. 

But drawing has generally reeeived its full meed of attention, and the greater danger is of 
regarding itas an end instead of » means. We have known such facility acquired that the hand 
has moved m advance of the mind—a flueney that speaks before thinking what is best to say. 
There is also drawing so protty in its technique as to give fictitious attraction to a had desion, 
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The prizes we have the pleasure of giving to-night are for atudies and compositions in some 
of whieh the drawing is, in my opinion, nearly as good as possible, My friend Mr. Macartney 
will be critieally reviewing this work presently, and his diseriminating judgment will probably 
find some faults. We have on the walls of this room the reeent works of lust year's prizemen, 
and I think you will agree that the tine eolour-seheme of Puvis de Chavannes is beautifully 
rendered by the drawmgs of Mr. Martin. The admirable drawings by Mr. Drysdale and Mr. 
Miller speak for themselves. 

Archeology will enter into your historical studies, but let it not be a mutter of dry hones 
with vou ; do not follow tt too far, troubling yourself with curious or unprofitable speculations ; 
do not become the pedant. You should be conversant with the great achievements of all periods, 
vet I thmk the mini should be occupied with one method of building, of construction, and of 
treatment ata time. While examining the refinements and subtleties of Greek art and following 
ou through the works of the great Roman builders, it would be undesirable to distract the mind 
with the study of the Gothic shrines, the soaring towers and spires of the North; they have 
their origin in another inspiration, another conception of the beautiful. There is the glory of 
dazzling light in the one case; while solemnity and mystery are the aim of the dim vaulted 
aisles of the medimval saniotuary. 

With all the striving after originality, I hope the rising architect will retain a reverence for 
Tradition. His best education is in the study of the fme work that his forerunners have done. 
As a change and recreation he has also the study of Nature, her laws, her methods, and her 
marvellous arrangements of colour, He must not, however, transplant the actual forms of 
verdure, chiselling them in stone, or using the fronds of ferns for metal castings. 

Proportion is perhaps the most essential element of good architecture, It costs nothing, 
and it is applieable to the humblest as well as to the noblest of works. How is it to be seeured ? 
Jt is the product of the tramed mind anid the practised eye. True, it has been reduced to a 
science, and there are lines laid down, with mathematical roles to be observed—rules that can 
be applied to the just proportion of length to breadth and height. 

But the beauty of proportion comes in with every detail: with doors, windows, and their 
appropriate mouldings ; and | think it can only be secured by a refinement of knowledge and 
taste—the subtlety of feeling that is indispensable to the production of fine musie or painting. 
lt is in a measure intuitive to the artist, bnt it is also a faculty for enltivation, and perhaps is 
gained most by the mental assimilation of great work. 

Texture, though seoondary to proportion or shape, greatly affects the building: indeed, 
proportion is upset hy over-large mouldings, keystones, or by seulpture im the wrong place or to 
a wrong scale. The touches that should be the crowning glory of a work may, by ignorance, be 
made solversive to beauty. I must be forgiven for putting sculpture under the head of texture 
to the building, but as such it must be taken into aceount. 

The sizes and jombmg of stone courses are a factor in the matter of seale. We know the 
¢harm of'small bricks as seen in the Plemish buildings, and we admire the lone thin brick in the 
Roman walls, while none can fail to be impressed by eyclopean stones os geen in the temple 
or in the bastions and walls that girdle an Etrusean city. 

Smooth walls of ashlar stone or of gauged brickwork seem right with classic work and its 
delicate mouldings ; while rough brickwork is in vogue for buildings of other types, some of our 
friends specifying that no mortar joint shall measure less than half an ineh. The broken colour 
ao obtained is pleasant, but the beauty of your work must not depend mainly on the accidents of 
texture and colour. 

What may be said of colour? It has an influence that appeals to us directly, for our happi- 
ness or distress ; light and darkness ure in its tram. As a nation we are not colourists, and we 
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have been shy of colour since the primitive Briton discontinued woad asa costume. Within the 
house there is the fear of losing light, while out of doors the feeling is that in our London streets 
all will presently be of the same low tone. There have been daring experiments with glazed 
materials, some with distinet suceess, but a shiny surface is not generally acceptable, 

li for our street fronts we could be offered the frescoes of the Verona market-pluce, lam not 
sure that they would be cheerfully accepted, and if we should have them in their pristme condition 
Lam sure we should consider them erudeand garish. Cur taste is for the old Masters, old tapestry 
or stuils, when colours have been lowered by the passing of three hundred years. Perhaps it needs 
a summer chime than ours to appreciate real colour. 

Asa broad principle | think that raised surfaces and colour ure seldom wanted together. A 
coffered ceiling or a good piece of modelling with its projections well considered does not want its 
background pieked out with colour—its light and shade are an equivalent to colour; also a fine 
painted or mosaic ceiling is best asa flat or curved surface, or with only the slight projections of 
resso, 

We know that the Parthenon and other inimitable Greek monuments were originally in 
colour, the mouldings picked out, while the marble gods and goddesses were tinted in flesh tones 
with coloured draperies. ‘To me it seems that breadth would be exchanged for realiam, the Greek 
masterpieces sharing the quality of waxwork ; but I dare not question what was done by the 
consummate artists of the great age. 

In medieval times the Gothie churches and castles had their shafts, ribs, and mouldings 
in positive colours; the devices of heraldry supplying the motif of decoration, and the scheme, 
though vivid and crude, must have been splendid. The full glory of colour is found in fine stained 
glass, and that is at its best when throwing its tints on uncoloured walls, Walls of precious 
material or rich in decoration are best onder the unobscured light of day. 

In the study of colour make eareful notes of such good combinations as you find either in 
man’s work or in Nature, especially noting the quantities in which they are used. The blue corn- 
flower is gem-like when dotted in a field of golden corn, but it has an altered value in larger mass, 
as when covering the human frame. As a reaction from varied and disturbing colours, thesimplicity 
of whitewash has been found refreshing ; in broad light or in reflected light it is altovether beauti- 
ful. Brown paper was discovered as a pleasant and retiring background, ond I am told of a housé 
that a young enthusiast papered thos from attic to basement. Another instance I call to mind of 
a room painted black ; but I do not feel that a resort to brown paper, to black, or to whitewash 
13 solymg the subtle problem of colour. 

I will not talk to you of Styles, to advoeate one or to disparage another; we have ceased 
to fight on that field. I will only say that the qualities making for good or bad are, in all styles, 
the same—viz., truth of construction, justness of proportion, breadth and simplicity, and above 
ull simplicity. All the tawdry vulgurities that shock you ure the violation of that quality ; efforts 
after the pretentious or pompous ; the assomption of something that isnot. A building may be 
rich and yet broad in treatment; our Houses of Parliament may be taken as an example. The 
fascinate devices of Pugin give richness and texture to the whole surface, but they are so em- 
ployed that the broad masses of Sir Charles Barry's composition only gain thereby. In contrast 
to this, the * Horse Guards,” Whitehall, is a building severely plam, hardly a moulding to arches 
or openings, yet it gives almost an impression of richness by the proportion and disposition of the 
parts and the skill in arrangement of its lights and shadows. Misplaced ornament is the bane of 
architecture, as is also ornament that is out of scale, 

We have touched upon the many things that it is good for you to know and to do ; though 
you may be an Admirable Crichton, you will notaccomplish all, You mast make choice of that 
which comes best to you and for which you have affinity. In some cases combination meets the 
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many requirements of the architect, who must play the parts of artist and man of business. If 
any two of you, quite sure of one another, agree thus to divide the work, it may be for your 
mutnal happiness, The work will be done with fewer disturbing interruptions, and vou will have 
companionship to lighten the worries that must arrive from time to time. 

I have said study simplicity in design ; 1 would further urge simplicity of life. Let your 
wants and your encumbrances befew, that you may be free in the race. Coneentration of mind 
and of aim is essential if you are to be successful. I moan real success, which is not always to be 
measured by income. Comfort, cushioned ease, and expensive cigars are not a stimulus to the 
artist ; discipline he needs, and the best form is self-discipline. 

The Duke of Wellington said that Waterloo was won in the ericket field—and manly sport 
has had a fine influence on our race; but sport has become with us a fetish to be worshipped, 
Sir William Richmond has been bold enough to say that “* games will be the ruin of England”; 
Rudyard Kipling created a shock when he spoke of “ Hannelled fools”; and we must admit that 
the devotee of art can hardly be prominent as an athlete ; he starts with a different temperament, 
moreover he cannot spare the time to become distinguished in various sports, although we have 
among us one or two brilhant exceptions to my theory. To you the sketching on Saturdays is 
more important than the following of games, and your life will take different lines from that of 
the man of leisure or of commerce. 

[ have before expressed my belief that it is well vou should have to live by yourart. It is 
good for you personally, and I think it is also good for the work, An architect has no opportunity 
of producing pot-boilers even when money is scarce. I donot know how many of you have been 
born with the traditional silver spoon in the mouth—I do not specially congratulate those who 
have. You have the harder fight against the spirit of mdolence that is in us all. There is alao 
the temptation to use the bras of others i you have them at command, to become mere 
dilettante, or, saddest, to become the art ernitic instead of the art worker. 

When sufficient knowledge and discrimination for the purpose have been attained by the 
student, foreign travel comes to him as an inspiration. With delight he will see in substance the 
monuments that have been familiar to him only m diagrams and text-books. There is joy im the 
freedom of life, and fascination in the change of scene, of climate, and of human interest, With 
these pleasant distractions discipline and application are specially called upon for the cathering 
of that which is precious and the refusal of all that is ephemeral or meretricions though attractive. 

Tt is our desire that those who go out with our travelling scholarships should accept the task 
of making # thorough and exhaustive study of one or more notable buildings, the intimate know- 
ledge of which will be « lasting influence. There is the further interest that the best of such work 
will be published in some permanent form, making a contribution to our architectural records. 

For those who are not privileged to make the grand tour there are priceless treasures to be 
found in our museums; doorways, fountains, monuments, and bronzes of the great periods, and 
those now seen judiciously placed and well lighted in their spacions new home, accessible to all, and 
giving the student a quieter time for measuring and drawing than the traveller would obtain in a 
continental street. These objects demonstrate the treatment and workmanship of the artist and 
craftsman, but much of their meaning is lost when these features are divorced from their natural 
surroundings. The student must look at things as a whole, noting the important clement of 
scale : he must not be aleorbed by detars. 

I have spoken of foreign travel with its advantages and pleasures, but how much we have 
cloge at hand that is an education. With Hampton Court on one side of the town, Greenwich 
Hospital on the other, our City itself with its domed centre, its many churches, Chelsea Hospital, 
and Somerset House, to say nothing of modern work, some of which I hope reaches a high standard 
and is worth vour consideration. 
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I will not define how far sketching, painting, or etehing may secupy your tine with the many 
pursuits that are necessary ; they form a happy reereation, a change of vision, and are restful 
while training the hand, the eye, and the mind. If faeility is attained such work may become 
too attractive, taking the place of the more plodding and painstaking duties that claim your 
attention. | 

Our teelinical schools, State or rate aided, have been turning out batches of young men 
partially equipped for doing your work, and they will be provided from the publie funds with 
drawing boards and T-squares for the purpose. ‘Till they get outside the schools they do not 
learn, poor fellows, that the field is overcrowded and that we have no use for them : there is at the 
same time a great lack of good mechanics, a deficiency which they ought to supply. 

There 1s an effort among ourselves to raise the standard, both social und educational, of 
the practitioner, believing that thereby the quality of work will be raised. It will be only by the 
use of your higher endowments that you will keep the field. Our “ art" teaching has been 
fraught with curious results, und I fear we have many bad artists who might have been fine 
craftsmen, 

It is worth much to you to acquire literary style, your letters and reports being terse and 
clear of verbiage, The art of public speaking should be part of your equipment; you may take 
the advice as sound from one who lacks it. It will always be pleasant in this room to hear the 
voice of any young man who will add to the interest of the subject considered ; he may often eon- 
tribute profitably to the discussions. I speak of debating, not of bear-baiting. We have instances, 
fortunately rare, of young persons seeking prominence by the latter process ; perhaps giving 
notice to “ ask questions “—a string of them, pertinent or impertinent. Of all things avoid pro- 
fessional polities and cabals. They disturh that tranquillity which is essential to the performance 
of good work, while they occupy time that should be given to the claims of art, 

In this Institute, our Brotherhood, our aim must be to help one another. We do not all 
meet with equal fortune, and if suceess comes to you give a helping hand to your fellow who has 
less luck in the lottery. Fortune is a fickle dame, and none can tell which of you now entering 
the arena is to be the great architect of the future. The ranks are well filled, I will not say 
overcrowded, but for those of you who use your opportunities aright, who train seriously and 
possess your own souls, there will be work for your hands to do. 

There is with us the beginning of an appreciation of architecture. There is the idea, com- 
paratively new to us, called Town Planning ; the knowledge that we must work not only on our 
own plot, but consider also our neighbour, combining with him for a pleasant lay-out, a 
monumental disposition, and grouping of buildings. 

We are in the habit of jadging the standard of architecture by the publie or promment build- 
ings of the year, and by such pretty pictures as appear m the professional journals. It is pamful, 
however, to remember that these are a very small portion of the building that is done in the 
country, the mass of which knows no architect and is subject to no laws. In the future we trust 
that the speculating builder, and the hard-headed lawyer who finds him the money, will realise the 
advantage of the architect's help to improve his plan, to give pleasant proportion to his building, 
and a semblance to some recognised style, while saying him his present outlay on lavish and 
misplaced ornament. 

I verily believe, in the period that you enter upou, architecture will rise to a higher lewel 
than it has known in our day. earnestly hope, to achieve that end is the steadfast aim of you 
architects of the future. I wish you good luck, and a large store of happiness to be found in the 
work which it will be your privilege to do- 
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CRITICISM OF DRAWINGS SUBMITTED FOR THE INSTITUTE PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS 1909-10. 
By Mervys Macarrsey, F.S.A. [/.). 
Read at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 31st January 19r0. 


Mr. Presment axp GentneEMEN,— 

FEEL deeply honoured in having been invited to review the works submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships. Tt is a privilege as well as an honour ; Int privileges, 
to be worth anything, are generally hedged round with duties, and go it is in this ense. 

To discharge conscientiously this task is no light matter, especially for one, like myself, who has 
never entered any of these contests. I have never heard “ the bells chime at midnight,” nor 
have I racked my brain for reeondite mottoes like “ Touchsoane.” There is this much to say 
for these competitions, that [ firmly believe that they are awarded by the judges without fear or 
favour to the design or drawings considered best. I feel certain that your tribunal is absolutely 
impartial; and this fact must be of enormous value to you when entering these lists. It mitj- 
gates the soreness of defeat to know that you have lost heeause a better man has won, On the 
other hand, nothing discourages a man more than the feeling that he has heen unjustly dealt 
with, especially when he is young and has not had any experience of the world’s wicked 
ways. We should all be happy to stand in the shoes of the winners, and set out on our travels 
through the enticing lands which history points out as the birthplaces of our Art—to Italy, to 
Greece, to France, or, less distant, to wander through our own land with all the blithe careless- 
ness of youth, the enthusiasm, the whole-hearted devotion to Art. And to those who have failed 
| would say, you can at least hope to follow them later. Although your work in the present 
instance has proved unsuccessful, it will surely, by the experience, by the increase to your 
knowledge, help to make you cultivated architects. It will do that at the very least: it may 
ilso lead vou to victory another time. : 

But, after all, the reward is his who has through months of self-denial carried to eom pletion 
a definite and difficult piece of work. And the feelings of Gibbon on relinquishing his pen after 
his labours on The Dechne and Fall of the Homan Empire are not very dissimilar to those of the 
weary student who lays down his pencil with his last drawing finished. 

I may be allowed to say a word on the value of these competitions. As you all know, 
architectural education at the Beaux-Arts is almost entirely 4 matter of “ concours,” and those, 
too, of a magnitude that would make most of us grev-headed: but you also know with what 
results. The great American sehools do no less, and their recent achievements aré no less 
astonishing. There may be some disadvantages m this system of education, but they seem to 
me counterbalanced by its obvious advantages. Apart from the effect on the student of eom- 
peting with his fellows, and learning from his blunders, and getting rid of all the nonsense he 
may have imbthed, it prepares him for the wider strife of his later life. Most public buildings 
nowadays are put to competition, and offer to the young man unequalled opportunities of dis- 
playing his ability. I may remind yon, too, that tt has nearly always been the same; you 
all know that Brunelleschi was unsuccessful in # certain competition for bronze gates, and yet 
lived to crown St. Mary-of-the-Flower with a great dome. 

It is sometimes objected that these competitions are too academic in character, too much 
removed from everyday practice to be of much use to the student. From this view I entirely 
dissent. The exigencies and shifts of real practice will come soon enough, and these academic 
exercises, while teaching design, give to the intellect an agility to be aequired in no other way ; 
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and therefore | congratulate all students whose courage has successfully carried them through « 
long and arduous undertaking. 

Two main branches of work have to be considered—studies of ancient hmlding and original 
designs. Too much stress cannot be laid on the utility of the first of these studies. In no other 
way can the student learn to understand architecture as a thing of three dimensions—a thing 
solid and stable like the rocks and hills; uo thing, like these, to stand through years and cen- 
turies exposed to the ravening teeth of time. This is one of the most useful lessons the atudent 
can learn—that architecture is not paper. By studying ancient buildings he will learn to under- 
stund the weights of architectural features, their values. If he analyses the impression made on 
his mind by a building, he will diseover the qualities that make for sound architeeture—repose, 
dignity, and unity. However much heis interested in detail, he will find that these are like notes 
of musie—serving merely to build up some grand symphony of sound. 

The greatest thinker of the eighteenth century, one whose mind like the very sun irradiated 
everything, likened architecture to’ frozen musie.”” I like this simile, for it seems to eryatallise 
in two words all ernticism of great architecture, And no one who has been moved and delighted 
hy some fine building will, [ think, be melined to doubt its truth. So that the student should 
try to discover the vital qualities in the building he chooses to delineate, and pay more attention 
to the masses than to the detaila whieh only help to build up the main conception. In his draw- 
ing out he should endeavour to be as clear and concise as possible, trymg to express the spirit of 
the work—as far as this can be done by geometrical drawing—rather than his own idiosynerasies, 

With the original designs, clear and simple draughting should be striven for. But this is 
secondary to the design, and the student before entering this phase of his work should have made 
himself quite clear as to the requirements of the programme. From this bref premise let us pass 
to a short review of the work itself which has been submited in the present instance. 

The drawings as 4 whole ure not of transcendent exeellence. Indeed, | consider that, taking 
them en masse, they are belowtheaverage. There are some good examples of draughtsmanship 
and colour, but they are few. There ts litth: unanimity in the rendermg of drawings, which, by 
the way, adds considerably to the diffiemlty of judging, and pomts to the fact that there is at pro- 
sent no definite teaching in this countrp. There are almost as many styles of drawing as there are 
eandidates. Some are in the French style, but they lag far behind the real thing ; others are done 
in a slap-dash “* Art Nouvean “ with a Teutonic touch that ts rather amusing. 

The good old-fashioned type has still ita followers. Originality has a certam charm, and has 
the additional, questionable, advantage of attracting attention. This is notably the ease in the 
desien “* Horseshoe,” awarded the second prize in the Soane Medallion competition. But jt 
would be impossible to live in the same house with that perapeetive, 

Now, if one looks at the drawings collected at the Victoria and Albert Museum, one is struck 
by the sobriety and dignity of the exhibits. There is no attempt to advertise the cleverness of 
the draughtsman. It is good honest work, and attempts only to render truthfully what it set out 
to do without any arriére pensée of applause. Ti may be said here that this quiet, unobtrusive 
dranghting requires more skill and patience than the slap-dash method. Perhaps the extensive 
use of perspectives is the cause of this anxiety to shine. Personally I instinctively decline to be 
drawn by the alluring and meretricious. I should recommend students to leave out all unneces- 
sary details, such as figures and motor-cars—the guardsman and nurse-maid seem to have had 
their day, but other figures as ill-advised and as badly drawn have taken their place, which always 
remind me of the blind man’s remark in the New Testament that he saw men-as trees walking " . 
and as for the motors—no self-respecting inspector would give them a licence. 

Taking the awards as they appearin the Institute Jounnan, we have the measured drawings 
first. The first prize ia awarded to the author of a set of drawings showing the Wellington monu- 
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ment,” Rema.” ‘The details are beautifully drawn, bul the half-inch drawings are less attractive. 
They lack crispness und decision, but on the whole they make a useful set—although below the 
average of other years. The drawings placed second, “ Francois Mansart,” are remarkably 
cond, The anhjeet is the Hotel Carnavalet, Paris, and if the large-seale drawings had been up 
to the standard of the small drawings it would have come into more serious competition with the 
winner, “ Adige” was placed third, with drawings of the Palazzo Pompeii and Palazzo della Gran 
Guardia Vecchia, Verona, but his exeention lacked crispness and did not rise to his high theme. 

Two sets of the West Front of St. Paul's were submitted, both conscientiously drawn. Those 
by Poggins " are extremely accurate, and I would impress on students the necessity for absolute 
correctness, Another set shows Christ Church, Spitalfields—a rather gaunt-looking subject when 
ahown in grim outline of black and white. This last conrpetitor would be well advised to consult 
the conditions more closely in future, He will tind that six stramers are required, and if his 
drawings had been adjudged the best he would have been placed hors concours. 

The next prize on the list—the Soane Medallion—is the most important, and althongh the 
subject of the competition was an Inspiring one, it has not called forth any great merit. The 
fault lies to some extent in the conditions themselves, as perhaps the boundary of the site 
was too confined, However, the lirat two designs are good, The first, * Mirth,” is a good sober 
study of Renaissance work, very well worked out, but indifferently drawn ; 4 serious omission in 
the plan is the absence of a foyer. The perspective, however, does justice to the design ; indeed, 
rt is «quite the best in the exhibition. The second, “* Horseshoe,” is an extremely clever design, 
bat I fear in execution its crowning feature would be lost. Its clever perspective has been 
mentioned above. “Sunlichtand Air” submits a design worked ont with a French flavour. The 
effect in perspective ia not quite happy. An nagmative study, cleverly rendered, is drawn hy 
“L'Eapoir.” “ Mafie’s " drawings are extremely interesting, but the desion fails as a whole. If 
it is allowed, T should recommend the author of Budget " to retire quietly into political life. 

Three sets of drawings were submitted for the Owen Jones Studentship, and the prise is 
awarded to Mr. W. 0. Miller, whose work deserves great admiration. but it is regrettable that he 
did not choose o better Tlnstration of modern work than the faeade of the Church of 85, Puodens 
and Pudentiana at Rome, the front of which has been covered with modern freseo decoration in 
imitation of mosaic. 1 endorse the recommendation that the sets of strainers snlemitted liv 
Mr. H. BR. Wilkinson should have some award. Mr. Gibbons should be commended for the moat 
painstaking and eareful drawing he hus madeof the Malian mosaic pavement from the Presbytery 
of Westminster Abbey, especially as the whole was drawn and coloured on the spot. 

The drawings submitted for the Pugin Prize are on the whole very good, Mr. Hubert Frazer, 
who is awarded the prise, haa an excellent variety of drawings clearly and well done, The two 
gentlemen, Messrs. Chisholm and Cowper, bracketed for second place have also done good work. 

Thirteen competitors submitted designs for the Tite Prize. There seems to have been some 
misconeeption in their minds as to the kind of loggie best suited to the site. Here, again, if wo 
may say so, the conditions were fanitv., One has only to consider the size of the sunk garden— 
setnally about one tenth of the area of Lincoln's Inn Fields—to see this. In spite of this eonfmed 
aredt the lnlk of the competitors choose to shut it im with raised logvie, which in reality would have 
a poor crowded effect. None of the designs was considered to possess sufficient merit to warrant 
the prize heing awarded, and it is therefore withheld. The most meritorions scheme, “ Jupiter,” 
offers no obstruction, Tho sunk space (it cannot be called a garden) ts surrounded by u terrace 
raised « little above the level of the street, and the corners are marked by mised shelters—quite a 
needless addition. His drawing is only fairly good, and his perspective is bad. “* Tomahawk,” 
placed second, has no obstruction opposite the palace, although he has surrounded the other 
three sides with sereens. Tho triumphal arches at the sides are too heavy and quite out of place. 

QQ 
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“ Comprized Wr 
the best of them. 
in this competition. 
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in’ is placed third, with rather careless set of drawings. The perspective 18 
Most of these drawings ure very much below the usual standard of the work 


Mr. C. D, Carns-Wilson is awarded the Arthur Cates Prize for some excellent drawings. His 
desion for a country house js also good, st least as far as the exterior is eoncerned ; the plan is 
poor. Mr. Wm. Dean 15 commended for his drawings af the staircase of Cromwell House, which 


are extremely vigorous and erisp. 


The Grissell Gold Medal is awarded to * Fra Angelieo” for a fairly good study of a churel in 


ferro-eonerete. His competitor 14 commended for his constructive ability. 
a nondeseript and fatile character, an d the perspective distinotly poor. 
vy in view of the convincing nature of hia essay and 


has been awarded the Godwin Bursar, 
knowledge of hospital work. 


The architecture is of 
Mr. W. Milburn, Jumor, 


fn conclusion I should lke te say one word more to students. Ll have said above that the 
task of the judges is made extremely difficult by the fact that the drawings are finished in every 


conceivable style—shadows projected on plan till the scheme is hidden, 


others coloured hke 4 


kaleidoscope, and elevations treated ino hundred different and confusing ways. I should recom- 
mond students to alter all this and to finish their drawings simply in pen and ink, and to figure 
titles, names of rooms, &e., in legible and fair Toman lettering. I hope to see this embodied as 


- a 


a definite requirement in the instructions to competitors in the future. When a perspective ia 


required it is obviously useless to project shadows on elevation. 


Do not magine that if 1s easy 


to make a fine set of drawings in pen and ink—far from jt; but it is by far the clearest and 


hast way of exposmg a desig. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


Mn. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. LF): 
Ladies and Gentlemen —It has fallen to my un- 
warthy self to propose a vole of thanks ta the 
President and to Mr. Macartney for the admirable 
Addresses to which they have {rested og to-night, 
and L rise to do so with real pleasare. As to the 
Presidant’s Address [ hope every student will read 
it and re-read it, Jt is ea direct and simeers, 80 
shrewd in its advice, and so kindly uni EEE ator 
with all the troubles and anxieties which beset 
young architects, and have beset us older men at 
the outset of our career, that I think every student 
ought to take it as o sort of Pilgrim's Serip to 
which hea ean refer for help amd encouragement 
whenever he geta sinek op in the arduous way of 
his life. listened very intently to the President's 
Address, and | thonght possibly I mieht find 
something to go for. Dut T could not find o 
single thing. When the President was expressing 
his own views I felt im abeolute aymputhy with 
avery word he aaid, The only point to which T 
could take exception is. his quotations from two 
very distinguished men, Sit William Richmond 
and Mr, Rudyard Kipling, on the subject of sport. 
Lhave the profoundest admiration for the genius 
of both those gentlemen, but I do not think—! 
may be entirely wrang—that they ever entered 
very seriously for the great school of English 
sport, Speaking ss an Fnglishman—tI do it with 
all diffidence, but at the same time as an English- 


manu I stick to it—I think their animadversiona 
are a hundred miles wide of the mark. I also 
think they proceed from misapprehension of 
some of tho finest qualities of the Knglish 
mice. We here in our calling think too much of 
the professional man. Now a man does not cease 
to ba a citizen and a gentleman when he becomes 
an architect, A gentleman should be a gentleman 
ai all points ; and I think it would be a very dians- 
trons thing for this country if Englishinen ceased 
to be men of their bands ss well as of their 
hearts and their heads. That, as you will recol- 
leat, was the old Greek ideal, and [ do not think 
we can afford nowiklays to loge sight of that 
splendid ideal of human life, You, Sir, handled it 
with that reasonable humanity that we have 
learned to look for from you, und [ think | am 
expressing the sentiments of all of us here 
when I gay how much we appreciated your 
Paper. I hope, too, that I may be permitted to 
offer you, on behalf of all of us here, our very 
sincere congratulations on your recent honours. 
T have also to propose a vote of thanks to my 
old friend Mr. Mervyn Macartney, I have listened 
with the greatest interest to hia eriticiame, and 

ticularly to his introductory remarks. Mr. 
Maca riney, as you all kmow, is a man of fine 
natural taste developed by intimate study of 
English architecture, and he has also first-hand 
opportunities of studying in St. Paul's the noblest 
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monument of the Renaissance certainly in this 
gountry, and probably in the wurld. If Mr. 
Macariney does not know what is what in this 
matter, [ do not know who does: he ought to. 
But I must say, when I listened to what he said, I 
felt with him that the judges must have had con- 
siderable difficulty this year, and for two or three 
reasons, which Mr. Macartney has touched upon. 
The first powit is andoubiedly the conditions set 
for certain of the prizes. I have been trying to 
find out this evening what the precise intention of 
the Soane Prize and the Tite Prize is, I have 
been consulting the Kalewdar, and 1 cannot find 
out exactly, but I feel sure that we should all 
of us agree in thinking that thoee two prizes are 
intanded to encourage design in what ts called the 
“orand manner'’—that is to say, large monu- 
mental design. J think the gentlemen who framed 
the conditions of the competition this time did 
not quite take wecount of that, and I think they 
unduly limited the dimensions ; they have nob 
given quite sufficient elbow-room to the designers. 
The second point Mr. Macartne] touched upon 
was the question of draughtsmans ip; he pointed 
out that some poopie draw in one way and some 
in another. That is perfectly true. It 1s one of 
the faults of our methods in Mngland, and points 
to the necessity of establishing some comprehensive 
and advanced school of design in which those 
methods would be standardised. That is not the 
same thing as standardising design ; it is atandard- 
ising the data af design, which is = very different 
thing, espocially when our drawing is our language. 
I think the sooner we arrive at some definite 


understanding on these matters, the better for 
architecture. Mr, Macartne referred to the French 


designs and methods, and I think it would bea most 
valuable thing in this country if we could establish 
gome advanced school of design on the lines of the 
great French school. The last port, in which I de 
not quite agree with him, is that he did not consider 
the students’ designs this year quite up to the aver- 
age, I have had « struggle with those designs at 
the Alpine Club, and it seemed tome that they ware 
well up to the standard; in fnot, I was gurprised 


at the quantity of excellent work shown there. tt 
seema to me that the difficulty of the judges must 


have bean not so much from tt e wont of good work 
as from the quantity of it that was shown. My 
own view on all these things is that there are just 
na good fish in the sea ns ever came ott of if, 
und I always look at the proxime accessits, the 
‘honourable mentions," and see what they have 
done; and when I thought of what ITaaw in the 
Alpine Club Galleries the other day, I only wished 
that the Institute could extend its prizes and 
multiply its awards. I should like to bave seen 
those prizes extended up to the hilt, and nude 
fully equal to the winners. Mr. Berrington, for 
example, for his massive and digni desien, 
Then, too, there was the design that Mr. Macartney 
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referred to, “ Mafie, which was a very attractive bit 
of penmanship, and a remarkable design. And 
ao with the Pogin Studentship—some admirable 
work was submitted by Mr. Cowper and Mr. 
Chisholm, both of whom I am glad to see did 
receive supplementary prizes. I can only con- 
gratulate these proven accessits as well os the 
winners, and I am sure, as good sporiemen, 
ihey will take the award in good apirit, and 
feel that everything has gone right in this 
matter. . think to all of us it must be @ 
matter of great satisfaction to find this promise 
of ability in the younger generation. Looking 
round the Alpine Club Gallery, and also at the 
dasiens submitted for the Goll Medal of the 
Academy last session, [ felt that some of us older 
men would be yery hard put to it to do anything 
of the sort; but, on the other hand, we old men, 
or moderately middle-nged men, at any rate have 
4 certain smount of experience, and as the result 
of that experience one would like to offer one's 
inunble advice. It seems to me that the danger 
of the young men is the learning of the fashion- 
able catchword in design; you sea the same 
thing repeating itself year after year, 1 was going 
to say month after month, Vor the last two 
or three years we have bad an epidemic of the 
most abominable Ionic cupitals. I see it in nearly 
avery classic desicn; in my experience, when I 
have had to look after them, thera is always a 
swag hung across the top with grou of fruit and 
Howers coming down from the volute. We all 
know where that is taken from—I will not say 
from modern French work, because you find it in 
old French work, bat when it appears time alter 
time in every classic design it simply becomes 
niuseating. The thing may be passable in ite 
Ince and time, but not on every possible ocvasion. 
‘And if is also to be considered that the French ot 
this moment do not consider themselves any betber 
off in the arts than wedo. I have been reading 
cartain French critics, and two very eminent critics 
1 have been reading say that the arta in France, 
and particularly architecture, are bankrupt, That 
is a very large order; I do not say that it is 
true, but no doubi there 1s something im it, and 
I do not think it is for us to go and borrow 
from people who are distinotly shaky in their 
faith in themaelves, and borrowing ia in any case 
the merest short eut possible that you can take. 
The only way to form a manner of your own is to 
saturate yourself with old work and Lo studyit mees- 
suntly ; and if we are to study French work do not 
let us etady French work of the twentieth century, 
but of the seventeenth or eightesnth and the 
periods of acknowledged masters. That is the onh 
way in which we shall ever form # right ar 
reasonable manner of our own, I think that the 
two pitfalls that lie in wait for the young student 
are this neglect of tradition and exuberance of 
ornament, asanold Dean of Christ Church used to 
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any, that Calatura mind, thatexuberance of orna- 
mant which suffocates beauty. This sort of idea 
that ornament and detail is the whole of architec 
ture ig one of the most abominable fallacies. | 
think it is now fairly exploded, and that architects, 
young and old, are doing all they can to get out of 
it, and to rely on their brains and imagination 
rather than on photographs and sketch books ; but 
it ig for you young men to keep up this effort and 
to aoe that ii does not fail. You have, as the Presi- 
dent has told us, the.priceless gift of enthusiasm, 
and if you can only keep it bright and untarnished 
you Will win not only success aa artista, but, what 
‘¢ infinitely more important, that enjoyment of 
your work without which no great art can ever 
Hourish. | 
Sim WM. RICHMOND, K.C.B., B.A. [4.4.): 
Mr. President, before I say anything, will you allow 
me ¢2 congratulate the Royal Academy upon your 
cloction as m member of that institution? Will 
you allow me algo to say that 1 hope the time will 
come when we shall have more architects in that 
institution? And may 1 remind you, gentlemen, 
ihat I had the honour of receiving the Silver Medal 
from the Royal Academy when your President 
received the Gold one so sayin years ago that I do 
not like to think of it? And may I congratulate 
also the author of The denier ae veer a 
cloquent epecch—jush perhaps a ttle OM * 
alletion for me? I Nate read his delightfol 
book, full of charm, full of scholarship, and he 
knows as well as I do that there are points 
upon which we do not agroé. But this i8 
not an oceasion for going for disagreementa, but 
rather for points of agreement, and I entirely 
agree with the strictures he made upon the 
remarks that 1 am supposed to have made about 
nee. believe in games. You may not think 
it—I am an old man, but I ones wasn devil at 
ames—and perhaps, because that isso, I see their 
Basic. Now | would very much rather see our 
suth oceupied in making # Territorial Army or in 
ine Scouts than playing a useless game like foot- 
hall. There is » tremendons amount of wasted 
energy in such games. That I know for a fact. 
Tecan remember the days whan I rowed, pulled, 
hunted, and did all those things with an avidity 
up terrific that I had no energy left for my work, 
and it is only for that reason that 1 warn you of 
excess, Ido not any that games are not desirable 
things, but Ido think and maintain my position 
that when in the newspapers you see four columns 
onitirely appropriated to no in the world but 
{hase games, these passing amusements, that is 
damaging the intellectual efficiency of this country, 
To-morrow we hall see probably in the newspapers 
a little paragraph about the interesting an vital 
uestion which touches the mental cultivation of 
this country, the building up of an intellectual 
race; whereas, on the shine tation will find 
perhaps four columns abont cricket in Australia 
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(or somewhere) and football. I think that is a sign 
of the decadence of this country, and I stick to it. 
Your President has delivered to you such o eharni- 
ing Address, so fallof matter that he has embraced, 
aa it seems to me, the whole question from begin- 
ning to end, and Lam thankful to say has left me 
nothing to say; and the Address you have hal 
from Mr. Macartney is also as full of meat as on 
exy. 1 have been preaching exactly the same 
doctrine at the Royal Academy: I only hope 
my addresses were os good as these we have 
just heard. The bother is that you cannot get 
the young chaps to catch on—they will not; 
they put cotton-wool in their ears after having 
listened to a little—to that part of it which they 
think suits them—and the rest they put in their 
ookets and smoke with their cigarettes. But to 
Sai nite serious. 1 do think there is one thing | 
might suggest, 1 was looking round these wills 
just now for aomething to give mea cue, bub Iam 
told that those designs wre the work of last year's 
students. Ishould like to see the designs of this 
year round the room, and not at the Alpine Club, 
in another building altogether. When we are 
lking about art, it would be so interesting if 
we the designs of the young students round 
the walls, and then we could go and havea look at 
them: and I, being possessed of a somewhat eriti- 
cal faculty, might have scolded you or praised you, 
1 have nothing to add to what your President has 
told you, but there is one little point, and that 
is as to what he said about the colouring of the 
(reek architecture. There is not the slightest 
doubt that it wae colowred—thai we all know ; but 
you should not for a moment think thot it was 
coloured in the gaudy colours such as some might 
apply rah sear the Germans —that is to 
say, opaque oil colours mixed up with excellent 
varnish and enduring and lasting materials, alns. 
Tt was not that at all. The walls were covered 
with wax first of all, even the outside columns, so 
that they could receive delicate colours, and | 
beliove if the most rigid anti-colourist could visit 
the Parthenon now, either outside or inside, he 
would see the place covered with what looks very 
much like spring flowers, and even paler than that. 
Tt was not aggressive; the Greeks wero far too 
great lovers of form to obliterate it by colour. I 
have seen buildings in Sicily which still retain the 
ancient colour dating two centuries B.C., it is the 
moat ere delicate thing you can conceive— 
it just scintillates. There was no blue at all used, 
but only black and white, and that looked bioe in 
that chmaie, The difficulty we have to contend with 
in this climate, as the President has said, is the ques- 
tion of light. Here, if colour is to be visible, if has 
to be crade at first, and therefore] think an undue 
prejudice has been established by the sortof coloured 
architecture wo have seen in this country. But look 
back a little bit: look at colour used by the Gothic 
decorators, say at Winchester or Norwich—thal is 
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not ernde. At Winchester, on the vault of the 
Angel Choir there are only four othres, and black 
and white was the blue, these simple tones ayy 
delightful harmony. Of course, if you daub « lot 
af violent colouron « building you vulgarise it; bot 
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Ido maintain that architecture, however pure, how- 
ever exquisite in treatment and refined in carving 
and design, is not injured bot may be enormously 
improved by judicious colouring. 


THE TEACHING OF ARCHITECTURE." 
By als L. Batt, 


Director of the Birmingham Municipul School of Architecture. 


the highly technical subject of architectural 

education to anu audience which represents 
several of the other arts. The excus may easily be 
found, partly in the general interest o wethetic 
training, and partly in the special concern which 
all the arts have in a strong and living school of 
architecture. 1t would be absurd, of courae, to claim 
for architecture a pritnacy in the republic of art. 
But the very powerful infloence which it has always 
exercised is beyond dispute, and is one of the most 
rommarkable and important facts in the history of 
that republic, The reason for this inflnence, its 
precise nature, and its limitations, might perha 


Cit excuse is perhaps needed for introducing 










be explained without much itienlty. But th 
explanation, interesting aa it is, would occupy far 


too tuuch of our time on this occasion. It 13 
enough to say that the force of dominant architec- 
tural conceptions has been profoundly felt in the 
whole range of the plastic arts, from the least con- 
siderable craft up to the greatest sculpture and 
painting. Nay, even poetry, an art entirely intel- 
leotunl, and which addresses even its imagery to 
the senses through the intellect, has bean aifected 
by architectonic influences, The Divine Comedy 
and Paradise Lost may be mentioned as instances 
which are familiar to everybody. On the other 
hand, in periods when architecture is poor or weak, 
or in countries where it hardly exists, the other 
arts seem not infrequently to betray a want of 
energy, an infirmity of purpose, 0 contentment 
with trivialities, an insensibility to the higher 
slaments of grandeur and sublimity. The art of 
Japan furnishes striking illustration of this, 
Exquisite und admirable as that art undoubtedly 
is, we re nevertheless conscious that some essen- 
tial element is wanting to it, something which we 
are accustomed to find in European art even of 4 
much inferior grade, The reason probably is that 
Japan has no architecture of any importance, The 
qualities which we miss in Japanese art are pre- 
cisely those which result from a strong architec- 
tonic sentiment, from the pressure of a dominant 


* Lecture delivered to the Midland Arts Club, 


architectural idea, The truth would appear to be 
that architectural conceptions when widely dif- 
fused tend to create on imaginative condition, or 
mood, a# subtle and indefinable as an atmosphere, 
which if not strictly necessary to the other arts 
iq ut least very favourable to their healthy and 
vigorous growth. Some brief reflections there- 
fore on the method of teaching this art may be 
acceptable even to those who ara not actually 
engaged in its pursuit, 

It is no seeret that oll who are interested in 
architecture as a fine art bave long felt a grave 
anxiety about the education of architects. The old 
relation of master and pupil, admirable in theory, 
and successful enough under fayournble cireum- 
stances, haa broken down under the changed condi- 
tions of modern life. There is no need to enlarge 
upon this fact; it| is generally recomnised that the 
present state of things is most unsatisfactory, and 
tends to become worse and worse. The Royal In- 
stitute Board of Edueation proposes therefore to 
substitute for the old premiated pupilage, at its best 
4 somewhat casual and haphazard arrangement, a 
systematic course of training in an arc itectural 
School. ‘Chis will oecapy the whole time of the 
atudent for a term of two years. Only after this 
preliminary course of training will he enter upon 

is duties in an architect's office, still devoting part 
of his time, but a part only, to work in the School. 
Two or perhaps three more years will be passed in 
this manner. Thug, after a full course of four or 
rans pi apant in a comprebensive and well-regn- 
lated course of pou Sak student may expect with 
some confidence to be in o fair way of attaining & 
real mastery of his art. Such in very sketchy out- 
line is the method of teaching architecture which is 
now advocated in place of articled pupilage. Schools 
af architecture for teaching purposes have been in 
full operation for some years in London and in 
Liverpool with excellent results. Edinburgh has 
more recently followed the example. Our own city, 
thanks to the munificent and far-sighted policy ot 
oe an of Art Committee, and se eee af 
he University, now possesses a well- ipped day- 
School of architecture. Rsckigotitte ‘a has 
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always been included among the subjects tanght in 
the School of Art. Evening classes have been 
established in order to supplement in some degree 
the inadequacy of office teaching. [Dut attendance 
at these classes has been voluntary, and only the 
most eager and enthusiastic student can derive 
profit from work done after the duties of the day. 
The most serions defect of ail such schomes te the 
want of system and of a properly arranged course 
of study. Itis Asta to reflect upon the mental 
confusion, the dissipated energy, which must in- 
evitably result from casual efforts. Thore is very 
goo reason to believe that the action of the School 
of Art Committee in instituting a real dey-School 
of architecture will prove as wise ag it 1s generous, 
and that the influence of the new School will be 
felt in time throughout the whole range of those 
craft arts for which the Birmingham School of Art 
is alroady becoming famous. ‘This is not the place 
to enumerate all the advantages which the now 
system offers in comparison with the old, but it 
may be permissible to mention four of the most 
important. 
first: the course of study in tha School is ays- 
tematic, co-ordinated, and consecutive; instead of 
being, even at the best, casual, haphazard, and un- 
related. The attention of the student is directed 
from the first to the mastery of homogeneous prin- 
ciples, to some one of which he can refer every fact 
na it comes before him. Under the ald methods he 
was often unable to distinguish any clearly defined 
principle among the formidable mass of heterogene- 
ous facta by which he was encumbered, How great 
o difference is made to the mental attitude of a 
student by the orderly and scientific presentation 
of a subject is too well known and too generally 
recognised to need any comment. ; 
Secondly: a preliminary course of study inter- 
poses a valuable novitiate between the vague early 
fancies of youth and the final choice of architecture 
as the work of a life. It is a period of probation, 
a teat of special aptitude. Ata ach ghana er it 
affords time for reflection, for self-examination, 
pethape for the revision of preconceived or hastily 
wiopted notiona. The minds of young people at 
the age of sixteen or even of asventeen are often 
singularly immature. The considerations which 
determine their choice of a career would no doubt 
seen ludicrous to os if the results were not some- 
times so deplorable. Under the old system when 
the artieles had been signed and the preminm paid 
it was seldom possible to turn back. The die was 
east. The decision was made. However unsuitable 
the choice, it was irrevocable. However distasteful 
the work proved to be, it must be persevered with. 
Even if after the expiry of his articles the student 
determined:-to devote himself to some other oceu- 
tion the partial and ill-mssorted knowledge which 
be tad satiaged to pick up was little likely to be 
of any service to him. Four or five years of his 
life had in fact bean wasted. Under the new system, 
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however, if a young man should find that he has 
made n mistake no great harm bas been done. If 
he should discover on a closer acquaintance that 
architeature is not quite what he had imagined it 
to be, that his work is irksome, and that his tastes 
nnd aptitudes really load him in some other direc- 
tion, to building perhaps, or to one of the craf{ arts, 
there is no serious difficulty in making the change. 
His time will not have been wasted. His studies 
and the knowledge which he has aequired will pro- 
bably be of the utmost value to him. Indeed tt is 
hoped that the time will como when many of those 
who intend to become builders, or to follow some 
other branch of craft art, will perceive the valuo of 
a preliminary training in architecture. | 
The third sdvantage which the new system offers 
over the old is the practical study of the mor 
important building erafts. Classes in carpentry 
sah masonry in which the student with hia own 
hands frames the timber und chisels the stone anid 
mixes the mortar will give him a familiarity, an 
intimacy, with building which can never be gained 
from the study of textbooks. It is not to be 
expected of course that he will attain any real 
degree of technical skill in the building crafts, each 
af which demands a separate apprenticeship, But 
he will have learnt something about them. He 
will understand something of their difficulties, He 
will be able to appreciate fine work when he sees 
it. Above all he will learn what the office-trained 
pupil can never learn, that architecture is very 
largely an affnir of materinls, of craftamanship, of 
traditional ond familiar habitudes; that it haa to 
do with masa and solidity and weight. He will 
uvoid the vulgar error of looking at his art as an 
exercise in drawing lines on paper, He will form 
the just and necessary habit of thinking of masses 
of material and not of mere draughtsmanship. To 
some of us thisiret effort to regain for architecture 
its lost intimacy with technical building may well 
seem of most hopeful auzury, 
nd, fourthly, it is by no means the least im- 
portant advantage of the School eourse that it 
teaches architecture solely as an art, and not os a 
business. The object of the School of Art Com- 


“mittee is not to educate business men but to foster 


& great art. The business of an architect can be 
learnt very ensily in an architect's office, When 
es ae cones the stay to enter an office 
Wl be afforded ample opportunity of making 
himself familiar with the Sonineae : Meanwhile 
let architecture be presented to hie fresh and 
impressionable mind asa grave and majestic art, 
free from all sordid associations, free even from 
me inevitable Ss ese of practice, First 
impressions are notoriously vivid and permanant, 
The influence on character of high and enthusiastic 
ideas cannot be over-estimated., 
Such then are some of the more striking ad- 
vantages which the new method of teaching 
architecture presents. It will ba admitted that 
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they are important advantages, and that we may 
look forward with some confidence to the future 
of an art which has euffered in the past by having 
heen left io casual instruction. Lat us next eon- 
sider very briefly the course of study which is to 
be carried on in the School. What methods shall 
6 employ for the teaching of architecture ? 

In beginning the study of architecture the 
student is apt to be bewildered by a multiplicity 
of details all of which claim his attention at the 
same moment. The whole looks a disordered 
tangle through which he can perceive no distinct 
path, Ho is plunged into the middle of his sub- 
ject before he quite knows what if means. Not 
only are there many diverse things to be learnt, 
but all are ao closely related that it seams impos- 
sible to learn one part without some knowledge of 
the others. This is no doubt true of most arts. 
But it is specially and peculiarly true of architec- 
ture, an art which is half o science, which Is 
roathematies on the one side and on the other 
side an expression of ideas by abstract form, which 
ia based on the common and secular practicalities 
of life and yet soars far above these to the region 
of pure and ideal art, the apire of Strassburg, the 
dome of the Holy Wisdom. It is not surprising 
therefore that the novice in architecture should 
experience a certain mental confusion, and the 
first necessity is to provide him with some kind 
of map or outlina of hia studies. These may be 
conveniently divided into three groups, closely 
related and concurrent, each se naga anil neces 
sary, though perhaps not equally important. 

First: the study of the natura and proper uses of 
the materials of building. 

Second: the study of the various methods of 
eonstraction and especially of the dynamic princ:- 
ples of strockure. | | 

Third : Design, which, at least in ite elamentary 
stages, may be defined as the application of materials 
and structure to the noblest use. 

First then of materiale. [t surely needs no 
elaborate argument to show that an architect ought 
to possess a very close, intimate, and comprehensive 
knowledge of the materials which he is to use in 
his buildings. A doctor who should be ignorant of 
the nature of the drugs with which he compounds 
his pills and draughts, an engineer who should have 
no first-hand knowledge of the metals he proposes 
for his engines, would be peat objects of ridicule. 
A thorough knowledge of his materials is just as 
necessary for the architect. In every art 1 in 
essential first of all to master the material, the 
vehicle, in which that art finds expression. There 
is no auch thing as abstract design. Design is 
always an expression in some material, All the 
arts, sculpture, painting, the minor crafts, are vari- 
ous expressions of intellectual energy through the 
medium of materials, But to no art is o knowledge 
of materials more necessary than to architecture. 
[t te the art of using the materials of building to 
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the best advantage, of making noble and enduring 
works of those materiala, How shall the architect 
undertake the direction of building, how shall he 
discharge his duty to his patrons, nay, how shall he 
even desien, without a precise knowledge of mate- 
rials? It is with materials, the commonplace 
materials of building, that the architect has to 
mould forms of impressive beauty. Even eo the 
poet, master of words, and sensitive to their faintest, 
their most recondite associations, weaves out of the 
common language of the market-place and of the 
fireside his “ mystic unfathomable song.” 

Again, all materials are not equally good, that is, 
are not equally suitable to the architectural purpose, 
Goodness of material, resistance to pressure, resis- 
tance to decay, convenience, and the like qualities, 
fulfil the needa of good building, of good engineering. 
But for architecture there is required in addition to 
these qualities an architectural fitness, Of two 
materials equally durable one will be batter fitted 
than the other for the purpose of purely architee- 
tural expression. We may sayin general terms that 
tha important quality of aitour in architecture is 
dependent upon the choice of materials. It is 
necessary perhaps to discriminate hera between two 
differant methods of obtaining colour in architecture. 
Buildings may be eoloured by handing them over 
to the painter, to the glass painter, to the artist in 
mosaic. The result is not strictly speaking archt- 
tectwral colour. Tt belongs to other arts. That 
only is trae architectural colour which is the result 
of the architectural use of materials chosen for the: 
special purpose. Webaveseen that itis the faculty 
of architecture to nse materials to the best advan- 
fave. Let os take an example. How then shall 
we use coloured or veined marbles to the best 
advantage? Obviously in plain surfaces ent and 
polished in such a way ns to exhibit the full beauty 
of vermming and colour, In this manner we find 
marbles used, with splendid effect, in the medieval 
architecture of Italy, Marble waa alao naed oces- 
sionally, perhape more often than is generally 
thought, in English medieval architecture. But 
it was nol used as in [taly to display the charm of 
pure colour. It was used in precisely the same way 
and ent and carved into precisely the same forms 
as the common limestones and gandstones, ‘Tha 
few instances to the contrary only give emphasis 
to the rule. In the nae of marble therefore the 
English architects of the middle ages must be pro- 
nounced inferior to their Ttalian contemporaries, 
Nor would the importance of this fact be at all di- 
minished even if it were to be shown,'as it probably 
might be, that in other respects the English archi- 
tecture is superior to the Italian. There could 
hardly be o more significant instance of tho value 
of that knowledge of materials of which we have 
been sped kine, 

Let us pass on to the second group of studies 
necessary in the teaching of architecture, namely, 
wethods of construction and the dynamic principles 
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of structure, That an architect must possess a 
very thorough knowledge of the way in which 
mildings are constructed is a truth so obvious as 
to amount to a truism. Unfortunately like many 
other obvious traths it is not always sufficiently 
eer 1 Lei) in practice, Architecture is a conatruc- 
tional art. It is structure expressed, idenlised, 
raised to the level of art. The exhibition, the 
emphasis of noble structure is always pleasing in 
architecture a8 it is in representations of animals 
and plants. The vulgar conception of architecture 
as a yeneer of ornament unrelated to the real facts 
of construction is an ignoble error, Neither is 
architecture any conceivable mixture of construc- 
tion and ornament regarded as separite things. 
Finely realised and finely expresaed structure is 
identical with architecture. Design in architecture 
is an intense sensibility to the dynamic principles 
of structure. All really great and expressive archi- 
tecture imposes on us a sense of nervous and vital 
strength, of power self-contained, reposeful, and 
accurately proportioned to the counteracting forces. 
Indeed it may be said without much enearrees 
that the expression of power and anergy by means 
of structure is the peculiar glory of architecture. 
Certainly no other art can exhibit on the same 
scale the action and counter-action of gigantic 
forces; such as we see for example in the great 
k rent h cathedrals, | 
The actual construction of buildings js a much 
less complex study than «a beginner is apt to 
imagine, The great building crafts are two only, 
Masonry, in which is included all kinds of wall 
building ; and Carpentry, with which in the present 
day must be sascctated the structural use of steel, 
These ara the two essentially consiruetive crafts ; 
the other crafts which take part in building, if 
constructive at all, wre 60 in a much inferior degree. 
Further, the really important and indispensable 
principles of construction are of an antiquity so 
remote that all record of their origin has been lost. 
The number of these fundamental principles is not 
creat, but they are capable of an infinite variety of 
applieations. I[t is to the mastery of these fonda- 
mental principles therefore that the student must 
srinctnaity direct his attention. He must not 
meéerely know bot must intimately feel what strac- 
ture in building means, what weight means, what 
stress means, what the forces aro, of gravitation or 
storm, which structure has to meet and counteract. 
All building is an interference with, 0 resistance 
to, the forces of Nature. J'orce and resistance to 
foree, such in brief is the architectural conception 
of structure. | 

Thirdly, of Design. The third branch into 
which the general teaching of architecture may be 
divided is for teagons the most important. 
The studies which we baye been consid » the 
nature of materials, the natore of construction, are 
studies which have an nlterior object. ‘Their final 
object, their supreme purpose, is to serve in the 
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production of works of imaginative art, Buch 
studies, if they are not closely associated with de- 
sign, will carry the student only so far ns building, 
or what is rather absurdly called engineering. 


Builders and engineers are perfectly well acquainted 
with these subjects. Do we find their works satis- 


factory? On the contrary, it will be admitted that 
they are uncomely, prosaic, and uninteresting. 
Materials, however strong and enduring, eonstruc- 
tion, however scientific, do not, of themselves alone, 
constitute architecture. Architecture is « fine art, 
and like the other fine arts it is distinguished by 
a profound idealism. It is an intellectual or emo- 
tional modus superadded to the esonomic modus 
of building. 

There is a phrase “ reason in building" which 
is the favourite caichword of tha moment with a 
certain class of persons fond of oracular utterances. 
Reason in building! Does anyone question the 
very obvious truth that reason is needed for build- 
ing? Weeannot surely have too much reason in 
building or indeed in anything, But the reason 
required for building is the Practical Reason, and 
the reason required for architecture is the Tmagina- 
tive Reason. Weare not of course to regard the 
names given to yarious forms of mental energy ag 
Indicating different powers, but differant exercises 
of the same power. The Practionl Reason is reason 
under one mode or attribute, and the Imaginative 
Reason is reason under another mode or attribute, 
When we compare the action of the Practical 
Keason with the action of the Imaginative Reason 
we are at once reminded of Kant's celebrated dia- 
tinction between analytic and synthetic jndymenis. 
The action of the Practical Reason ia analytic: of 
the Imaginative Reason the action is synthetic. 

It is by the Imaginative Reason’ then that 
building is transfigured into architecture: the 
Imaginative Reason, using materials and strieture 
not for themselves alone but to express ideas, 
Architecture like every art is a distinet form of 
intellectual energy or force. In the great periods 
of architecture we aee the Imaginative Reason 
taking up the prosaic details of bnilding, the trivial 
furnitures of life, and transforming them into the 
scenery of n fairy tale, The medimval architects 
for Pee seized upon this or that necessity of 
practical building and in 4 mood of half-melan- 
choly half-playful exaggeration swept it instantly 
out of the region of the commonplaces into the land 
af romanee. Great architecture is not nicely 
calculated adaptation of means to economic enda 
It is essentially the outcome of a state of mind, of 
choca: enthusiastic temper, 
 £t would seem to follow from this that archi. 
tectural design cannot be taught. No art, it may 
he said, can be tanght as geometry or the way of 
building « wall can be tanght. What is nesded 
for it is a certain mood of exaltation, 4 certain 
mental attitude, which is wholly subjective, ani 
which the student must for the moat part cultivate 
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for himself. This is no doubt quite true. But if 
architecture cannot be directiy tanght it-can be 
taught inedirectiy, by the influence of example. 
The divine spark can be communicated in this way 
only, by the contagion of noble examples. ‘Tho 
stndent may indeed do much for himself. He may 
fill his mind with graceful and elevating i - 
He may make himeelf familiar with all that is best 
in Literature and Art. He may waste no ener 
on the trivislities of sport, the turning of a whael 
the insanity of fying machines. Nevertheless, it 
is certain that the faculty of design can be kindled 
in him by one infinence only, namely, by direct 
contact with the best architecture of past ages and 
of the modern period. There is no other way. 
The systematic atudy of all ancient and modern 
schools is the essential foundation for the teaching 
af architecture. The future must grow ont of the 
past. But if the attempt should be made to sub- 
stitute some a priori method for the historical, 
if the student should be expected to evolve a new 
architecture from the planing of boards or the 
chipping of stones, a yulcar and prosaic utilitarian- 
ism will be the issue, It may be said with much 
truth that the historical study of architecture has 
hitherto produced only unsatisfactory reaulia, that 
it has fostered a pedantic archeology, and that it 
has often degenerated into mere dull copying of 
nncient works. [ut the answer is plain. The 
errore of modern architecture are to be attributed 
not to a proper study of ancient examples but to 
‘Hh imperfect and casual and uneritical study. 
These errors might have been avoided by a more 
thorough and manly spirit. The only gafe attitude 
for the student towards ancient works of archi- 
tecture is the critical attitude. Tho only fruitful 
method of study isthe comparative method. Even 
in the noblest architecture of past ages the student 
must learn to discriminate and compare. Nothing 
that has yet been achieved in this artis too exalted 
for judgment. No school has « monopoly of 
excellence, none is faultless. Architecture, like 
Life itself, ia always an aspiration not perfectly 
nitained., 

The study of ancient architecture may perhaps 
stem a vast subject, extending as it does over aome 
fifty centuries, In reality it is not so vast as it 
appears, The art haa never been universally prac- 
tised; almost all the reall important architecture 
of the world is to be scant in Liurope and in those 
parts of Asia and Africa which are closely con- 
fignous to Europe, The nominal boundaries of 
the Roman Empire would very nearly compre- 
hend it. Yet,even so, what « magnificent heritage 
itis! Surely it is our duty and our privilege to 
enter into if and to possess it. Some people 
talk as thongh o knowledee of ancient archi- 
tecture were # thing to be deplored, They pro- 
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fess to regret a golden age of careless ignorance 
when men knew and practised but one tradi- 
tional way of architecture. Whether we recret . 
it or nob, the old traditional way has gone for ever, 
Under modern conditions oo architect who is 
ignorant of the works of past ages can hope to 
excel. Nor is it true that in ancient times archi- 
tecture invariably followed one fixed traditional 
course, No greater mistake can be made. A very 
milerate acquaintance with architectural history 
affords ample evidence that there have been lon 
periods when the art has been swayed by sever! 
independent and conflicting streams of influence. 
Oné example will suffice out of many, the example 
of Sicily, The architecture of Sicily during the 
middle ages waa affected by Greak traditions, by 
Roman or Italian traditions, by Norman influence, 
by Byzantine influence, by Sarncenicinflnenes. It 
will not be contended surely that the result in this 
instance is unsatisfactory. Indeed so far is it from 
being universally true that the best architecture has 
resulted from following one unbroken line of tradi- 
tion that the exact opposite would seem on the 
whole to be more probable. Is there not at least 
good reason to suspect that the finest schools of 
architecture have bean the consequence of what 
may be termed cross-fertilisation, of new and 
strange forces breaking in upon the languid current 
of tradition ? 

Such reflections as these upon so large a subject 
as the teaching of architecture are of necessity 
imperfect and cursory. lt must not be supposed 
that any complete view of it can be given within 
the limits of a single paper. Many qnestions sug- 
vest themselves at this point which must be waived 
for the present, What is the nature of design in 
architecture? What kinds of ideas or qualities 
dow! the #rf express? What laws does it illus- 
trate? “What is its relation to Nature? To all 
such questions, important and deeply interesting 
as they are, no answer can be attempted on this 
occasion. Nor has any account been taken here of 
the purpose of architecture. Has this art any pur- 
pose more profound than those familiar practical 
purposes Which are sufficiently obvious? The final 
purpose of architeoture, as of all thé oreater arts, 
the only real justification of their existence, was 
defined by Aristotle more thon two thousand years 
ago ;—a0faprs, the purification of the soul by 
inspiring and pathetic images. In modern phrase 
the ultimate and essential purpose of art is the 
elevation of the mind above the commonplace and 
the sordid. “TJtis.a refuge,” saya Pater, “a sort 
of cloistral refuge from o certain vulvarity in the 
actual world.” Those who would make of it a 
trivial amusement for idle: 
imnoble pleasure, are preparin 
and deeny. 


ople, or a vehicle of 
only ite desradation 
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REVIEWS. 
THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS. 
A Restoration ef Ue Mowsoleum af Halicarnasms. By 

J. J.. Stevenson, FSA. La, Bo. Lond. 1000, Price 

Od. (8. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn.) 

Tt is not always that restorers display any very 
scrupulous respect for the data upon which they 
ostensibly base their labours. The foree of pre- 
conceived ideas is dificult to overcome, and the 
sudden discovery of some fact quite inconsistent 
with the carefully thought out scheme appears to 
be not infrequently met by an attempt to explain 
away the discrepancy without any serious considera- 
tion of evidence. 

The author of this essay has approached his task 
with the object of arriving wl a reconstruction which 
shall bein accord with the fragments in our posses- 
sion, embody the fnets ascertained during the ex- 
cavations, and acree with the extant literary notices, 
Careful comparison of his results with the materials 
leads to the conclusion that in essential points he 
is probably nearer the truth than anyone else who 
has worked at the problem, but the subject still 
provides opportunity for the putter-together of 
puszles. 

Stevenson adopts the “small plan” type which 
had commended itself to Cockerell before the ex- 
cavations were undertaken, but with variations 
dictated by subsequently ascertained facts. In this 
general view hé js at variance with the recently 
expressed opinion of Profeaaor Lethaby, whoae 
reasons for rejecting the small plan type are: 

1. That the “ discoveries showed" the pyramid 
to be mainly made up of wide steps. 

2. That the small type of monument would have 
oceupied such a amall pari of the immense founda- 
tion, 

8. That it would not have given the right pro- 
portion of plan to suit a rectangle 108» 127 feat 
and to give two bays longer on the flanks than on 
the front, 

4. That it would hardly have been a ‘ gizantic 
monument.” | 

6. That the small scheme had its origin before 
ithe aite had been explored. 

6. That the Professor thinks such a design would 
be historically impossible, © — | 

Unfortunately, Mr. Stevenson ia no longer alive 
fo maintain his own position, go it may perhaps 
be permissible to suggest some answers that he 
might have made to the points put forward by 
Professor Lethaby. Taking them seriafin it may 
be said ag to: | 

1. That even with Stevenson's type of pyramid 
and meta the greater number of cut stones for the 
steps might be wide. Further, is it beyond dispute 
that the discoveries showed theatepa of the pyramids 
to be chietly wide ones? So far as the statements 
of Newton go, the point would seem to be left open, 
for onlyrelatively few steps were found ; anil, if most 
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of them were wide, it was probably due to a com- 
bination of sheer accident with the facta that the 
destroyers of the monument found it easior to re- 
move the smaller stones, and that the smaller stones - 
having been nearest the top of the building were 
ileo on top in its ruins and so would naturally be 
first removed, Newton saya “forty to fifty of thas 
staps were found. In all cases but two, the treads 
measured 1 foot 9 inches and 1 foot 5 inches—of 
the exceptional two, one had sa tread of 9 inches and 
oné of 104 inches.” He does not refer to the whole 
of the steps found, but only to the chief group on 
the site. There arealao ateps of 6-inch and of about 
44-inch treads. 

2, As to the area occupied by the upper part of 
the monument relatively to the fonailations, the 
evidence of the sixteenth-century destroyers is that 
the part which at the time of their depredation was 
below ground was of grenter area than that abovo, 
ond Guichard's words make clear that they were 
not referring to a continuous base of stapa all round 
the monument. Heasya:“.. . certaines marches de 
marbre binne, qui sesleuoyent en forme de perron 
emmy d'un champ prea du port, lA on indis estoit 
ln grande place d"Halycarnosse, ils les firét abbattre 
et prendre pour cest effect. Ln pierre s‘estant 
rancdtree bonne, fut cause, que ce pen de maecon- 
nerie, qui parroisaoil sur terre, wnyant esté demoli, 
ils firent foniller plas basen esperance d’on trenner 
('ausntage. Ce qui leur suceeda fort henreuse- 
ment: car ig recognurent en pen d'henre, que do 
tant plus qn’on crensoit profond, d'antant plus 
a eslargissott par le bag la fabriqne ..."' This is 
fairly clear. There were white marble steps in the 
form of a perron, and after they had taken away 
these steps they dug lower and found that the deeper 
they went the more the structure was enlarge at 
the hase, It is fairly clear that an ordinary perron 
only was meant, of the type suggested by Steveneon, 
A perron “was a flight of steps,” 8 Viollet-le-Doe 
says, “leading to a platform,” &e., or, according to 
Larousse, “escalier de quelques marches en saillie 
sur ane facade," 

_ 8. The substructure of 108 x 127 foot will fit 
Stevenson's general lines, and there does not appear 
to be any evidence that the flanks were two bays 
longer than the fronts. The argument for that ais. 

ition of columns is merely that it could he 
arranged on the actual foundations just as well as 
could Stevenson's acheme. The large plan haz the 
drawback of requiring us to aecept an uneven 
number of colamns upon both front and sides, and 
also an unusual difference between the numbers. 
The argument of analogy with naual arrangements 
in temples must not be pressed too far: but, for 
Whatever it is worth, it favours Stevenson, whose 
plan gives the nearer approximation to the usual 
practice, Nevertheless, one arrangement of columns 
will fit the fixed date as well as the other. 

4. If, at Professor Lethaby says, “ hanging in 
void air" is rhetorie for “ high," may not admira- 
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tion for the beauty of the work and its undoubtedly 
large dimensions, particularly ite height, have led 
to its being called, in similarly rhetorical terms, 
“a gigantic aes "? And what other Greek 
tomb was as bi 

6. This may ba true. Still, the circular theory 
heing hardly worth discussion, there seem to be only 
two arrangements to thoose from: and the risk of 
a correct guess waa therefore at all times con- 
siderable. 

6. The historic impossibility. If the Professor 
would develop this argument at length it would 
almost certainly be instructive. He does not 
it far in his existing statement. Do not the stones 
in the Museum suggest that the marvel moat have 
heen the combination of so much beanty and deli- 
cacy with 40 great a size? According to Pliny it 
was the work of the five sculptors that constituted 
its claim to rank among the Seven Wonders; by 
Egticetion we muy say that its sine was a secondary 
matter 

The drawing given by Pallanof the Lion Tomb 
wives an outline very suggestive of Stevenson's 
meta. 

The present writer would submit that even the 
foregoing reasons alone show that Professor 

‘a arguments for rejecting the small plan 
are not absolutely edad 

It may also be the large scheme 
that a pyramid of the required height, composed 
entirely of the large steps, is too flat for the satis- 
factory display of the group at its top, and that the 
enormousness » building with the flat pyramid 
dwarts the fume into insignificance. These eon- 
siderations cannot be urged against Cockerell’s or 
Stevenson's schame, 

Some further consideration of Guichard’s narrn- 
i A saa pene nga fs it is somewhat frealy rendered 

pera now under discussion, and in 
me British Museum Catalogue of Seulptures 
(1900), may be worth while. The original is quoted 
by Newton as follows :— 

“Au bout de quatre ou cing iours, apres auoir 
faict une grande dascbeuiete’ ys par une apres disnoe 
ils virent une ouverture comme pour entrer dans 
une cane—ila prirent de la chandelle, et devalerant 
dedans, ot ils traunerent vne bella grande salle 
carrec, embellie tout ad tour de colonnes de marbre, 
avec lours hnses, Sgr see architrawes, frises et 
cornices graueas et tuilles en demy bosse—l'entre- 
deux dea colonnes estait renestu de lastres, listeaux 
on plattes bandes de marbre de diuerses couleurs 
ornees de mouliures ef sculptures conformes au reste 
de l'euure, et rapportés propremét sur le fonds 
blie de In le, of ne se voyait qu'histoires 

tailles, et toutes battailles A demy relief. 
qu'ayans admiré de prime face, et apres aucir estiméd 
en leur fantasie la Sumilastic de l'ou en fin 
ils defirent, briserent et romy virent, pour s'en seruir 
comme ils auoyent faicte u demeurant. Ontre 
ceste gale ils treuueront iccue e porte fort basse, 


ang 


qui condnuisoit 4 une autre, comme antichombre, ou 
il y aucit vn sepulere avee son vase ef con tymbre 
de marbre blanc, fort bean et reluisant 4 merucilles, 
lequel, pour n’anoir pas eu assez de temps, ils The 
descouurirent, la retraict estant desia sonnes,” 

This account has the ring of truth, and it ia 
curious that Professor Lethaby's interesting study 
should make no use whatever of it, Careful work- 
ing with it and Newton's data in mind, and perhaps 
further notes of the remains at Budrum, may yet 
give us a restoration more convincing than any yet 
produced. Pullan’s plan shows, on the west of 
the site, the rock-cut stair down which the coffin 
of Mausolos waa doubtless talien, smd this stair 
(filled in and hidden after the funeral) is not on, 
but is much to the north of, the centre line of the 
monument, 

The o throurch which the cotiin passed is 
similarly far from the centre, anid the ou block 
of stone which elosed the opening shows by its 
bronze dowel that it was intended never to be re- 
moved. Beyond this stair and the opening at tbs 
foot there is no proof of the position of the actual 


sepulehre, 
But the uns metrical apres of this opening 
night very agree with the theory that, as in 


the Pyramids, } some attempt was maile to mislead 
possible searchers as to the aotnal position of the 
tomb itself, and that the relegation of the sareo- 
phagus to an “ante-chamber," in spite of the 
existence of the “beautifol, large, square hall,” 
was in accord with Eg Byptian precedent. 

Now, if the main body of the monument wag 

108 x 127 feet or thereabouts, the Knights would 
hardly have “ found that the deeper they went the 
mare the structure was enlarged at the base,"* for 
these dimensions. are the extreme dimensions of 
the foundations measured by Newton, and if the 
steps landing to the main building were upon these 
foundations clear room must be found for them. 
_ On the other hand, if wa accept Stevenson's main 
lines, the story of the Kni pee cosas ined conformity 
with the survey of the « Tt would appear that 
they found the approach “ perron,”" orsome part of 
it, and some little masonry besides above ground, 
and these they first clearer away. ‘Then came the 
digring “lower down “ and the discovery and de- 
struction, first, of the square hall with its battle 
scenes in relief, and afterwards of the “ante- 
chamber " with the sarcophagus, 

There are one or two other points much disoussed 
but not vital to the, appearance of the build- 
ing. Newton sr Al ‘one stone of the cella wall was 
diseoverod,’’ and ao marble beam in the Museum is 
anid to be left rouch at one end as for buildi into 
a wnill. From these indieations it will proba bably ba 
safe to add « cella to Stevenson's schema, whi fa 
once destroys the most obvious (though by no meang 
fatal) constructive objection to his seheme—the very 
large ceiling of the ptaron. 

Marr, Ganourt [F\}. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Town Planning Conference, London, 11-16 July 1gto. 

Arrangements are in active preparation for a 
Conference on Town Planning to be heldin London 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute in the 
month of July next. His Majesty bas accorded 
his gracious patronage to the Conference and many 
distinguished gentlemen have accepted the position 
of honorary vice-presidents. The Corporation of 
the City of London have courteously granted the 
use of the Guildhall for the purpose of the inaugural 
meeting on the 11th July. The Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress have given indications of their inte- 
rest in the objects of the Conference and have kindly 
intimated their willingness to entertain members at 
a Conversazione to be given at the Mansion House 
during the week of the gathering. By the end of 
June the Institute will have entered into possession 
of the Galleries in the rear of No.9 Condwit Street, 
and will have ample accommodation on its own pre- 
mises for the various mesti and exhibitions. 
The Bangtet of the Conference will be combined 
with the Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute, 
and will be held on Friday, the 16th July, 
Appended is a copy of the preliminary notice of the 
Conference which has been sent to all members of 
the Institute and Allied Societies, and to munici- 
palities and other bodies interested :— 

Dean Ste,—ln view of the recent passing into 
law of the Housing and Town Planning Act 1909, 
it is of the utmost importance that the architectural 
development of towns should receive the most 
careful consideration. The Hoyal Institute of 
British Architects has therefore decided to organise 
a Conference to study the architectural problems 
involved in the improvement and extension of our 
cities. Your co-operation is invited in this Con- 
ference, which will be held in London from the 
llth to the 16th July, at the Royal Institute, 
0 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 

His Majesty the King has graciously extended 
his patronage to the Conference. | 

cramme of the Conference will include 
an exhibition of drawings, plans, models, and litera- 
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ture bearing upon the subject, and a large number 
of town plang and views will be displayed by means 
of lantern slides. 

lt is expected that Papers will be contributed 
by leading authorities on the various aspects of 
town planning, and that there will be a large 
number of visitors from the Continent and America 
in addition to those interested in the subject in 
this country. 

Membership of the Conference will be open to 
itchitects and all others, including ladies, interested 
in town planning, Members will be privileged 
to attend the Inaugural Meeting and the Recep- 
tions that will be arranged; all the Meotings of 
the Conference; the visits and the banquet (on 
payment of the necessary charges). And they will 
receive all the literature issued in connection with 
the Conference, including a copy of the illus- 
trated volume of Transactions to be publishud sub- 

nently. 

The membership fee will be One Goines, If 
those interested in the Conference will kindly fill 
up the accompanying form and send it to the 
Secretary, the Roval Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W., they 
will receive further particulars of the programme 
of the Conference, with « form of application for 
membership, 

As the momber attending the Conference is 
necessarily limiter, an early reply is desirable, 
We have the honour to be, dear gir, 

Yours fatthfully, 
EuxgstT Gnones, President. 
Hexny T. Hane, Hon. Secretary. 
Tax MacAusren, Secretary, 


The Prizes and Studentships 1910. 

The Annual Exhibition of works submitted for 
the Prizes and Studentahips in the gift of the 
Royal Institute was held in the Gallery of the 
Alpine Club from the 18th to the 20th ult. ineln- 
sive, and was visited by some 1,100 persons. The 
number of students competing waa seventy, as 
against seventy-one last year and sixty-one the pre- 
vious year. The President's Address to Students 
and Mr. Macartney’s criticism of their work were 
delivered at the General Mesting last Monday, on 
the occasion of the Presentation of Prizes. Sindents 
mustered in strong force, and the authors of the 
Addresses und subsequent speakers had « highly 
appreciative and enthusiastic audience. The Royal 
Academy was represented in the persons of Sir 
Wm. Richmond, K.C.G., R.A. [HfA.), Sir Aston 
Webb, C.B., B.A. [¥.), Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, R.A... 
LL.D. |H.4.|, Mr. W. Goseombe John, B.A. 
_H.A.|, Professor Reginald Blomfield, AJRLA, [F], 
and Mr. FP. W. Pomeroy, A.B.A.[H.4.), Present 
as Bir Aston Webb's guest was Mr, Frank 
Durling, the distinguished Canadian architect, 
who began his architectural career in London, in 
the office of the late George Edmund Street. 


Prize Drawings sor Exhibition in the Provinces. 

The following selection from the premiated 
designs and drawings in the Institute Prize Com- 
petitions will be exhibited aunts the next few 
months under the auspices of the Allied Societies :-— 

The Royal Institute Silver Medal (Measured 
Drawings)—Drawings of the Wellington Monu- 
ment (3 strainers), by Mr. James Whitelaw (under 
motto “Roma™), awarded the Silver Medal and 
Ten Guineas ; drawings of the Hotel Carnayalet, 
Paris (2 strainers), by Mr. Cyril A. Farey (under 
motto “ Francois Mansart"’), awarded a Certificate 
of Hon. Mention and Five Guineas; drawings 
of the Palazo della Gran Guardia Veochia, Verona 
(1 strainer), by Mr. Herbert J. Rowse (under motto 
“ Adige"), awarded a certificate of Hon. Mention. 

The Soune Medallion.—Designs for a Shake- 
spears Memorial Theatre: 5 strainers by Mr. Alick 
Cantin Horsnell (onder motto “ Mirth "), awarded 
the Medallion and £100); 2 strainers by Mr. Adrian 
Berrington (under motto “ Horse Shoe "’), awarded 
Certificate of Hon, Mention and Tan Guineas, 
The Owen Jones Studentship.—Drawings by 
Mr. William Ongley Miller (8 strainers), awarded 
the Owen Jones Certificate and £100; drawings 
by Mr. Henry Robinson Wilkinson (2 strainers), 
auwarled (Certificate of Hon. Mention and 

The Pugin Studentship—Drawings by Mr. 
or Hubert Fraser (8 strainers), awarded the 
Medal and £40; drawings by Mr. David John 
Chisholm (1 strainer) and Mr, James B. F, 
Cowper (1 strainer), awarded a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention and Ten Guineas each. 

The Tite Prize—Designs fora Sunk Garden 
surrounded by Loggie: 1 strainer by Mr, William A. 
Robb (under motto “ Jupiter’), awarded a Certifi- 
cate of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas: 1 strainer 
by Mr, Anthony R. Barker (under motto “ Com- 

risel Within") andl 1 strainer by Mr, William 

iskin (under motto * Tomahawk”), awarded a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention each. 

The Grissell Gold Medal—Design for two 
Western Bays forming a portion of a Vaulted 
Church: 3 strainers by Mr. Charlos Percival Wal- 
pate more motto“ Fra Angelico"’), awarded the 
Medal and Ten Guineas, 

The Arthur Cates Prizse—Drawings by Mr. 
Charles Denny Carus-Wilson (3 strainers), awarded 
the Prize of Forty Guinens. 

A selection of the Testimonies of Study sub- 
mitted for the Intermediate Examination. 


International Competition for Monument at Berne. 

The Swiss Federal Council has recently issueil 
the programme of a competition for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to commemorate the 
foundation of the Intarnational Telegraph Union. 
The competition is open to all artists in the world ; 
and an international jury, on which Sir George 
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Frampton, §.A., is the British representative, will 
pronounce on the merits of the designs submitted, 

The artist chosen for the purpose will be entrusted 
with the execution of the monument at a cost not 
exceeding 170,000 frances, all fees and charges 
included, with the exception of carriage expenses, 
custome duties, and the cost of the foundation up 
to the ground level, which will be borne by tha 
Federal Council. The jury will have 20,000 frase 
at their disposal to reward deserving competitors. 

Models must be deposited at the Federal Palace, 
Berne, before the 15th August 1910; and British 
artists who seriously intend to compete can obtain 
copies of the programme on application to the 
Secretary to the General Post Office, London, B.C. 
_ Sir George Frampton, B.A. (90 Carlion Hill, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.), will he pleased to furnish 
information to intending competitors with regard 
to the site of the monument and ite surroundings. 
Copies of the conditions, with plans of the site and 
photographic view, may be seen in the Institute 
Library. 

The Chair of Architecture, University of Ireland. 

The appointment of Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A, 
(|, to the Chair of Architecture nt the new 
National University of Ireland has given great 
satisfaction in architectural circlea in the sister 
island. The Jrish Builder says: 

The wisdom of the Commissioners’ action in this mutter 
cannot be too warmly recognised. In paying Sir Thotnas 
Drew a well-deserved compliment they have honoured 
themeelves, served their University, and tuken the largest 
possible step towards bringing systematic professional edu: 
cation within the reach of architectural ctudenta in Ireland ; 
for it is not too much to say that no other man in Ireland 
eould fill this Chair-with the sume dignity, erudition, ond 
withal oeefulness to hig younger brethren we Sir Thomas 


Drew, Sir Thonias hus long taken « deep interest in archi- 


toctural education in Ireland, and in his younger days worked 
hard ineducationsl matters, He was one of the promoters of 
the ol Architectural Assoolntion of [reland in the ‘sixties, 
anil while it existed he took an uctive part in ite work. 
When the Asaociation waa revived in 166 he not only was 
one of the first to join it, but by wise counsel and generous 
aid helped to eet it on ite feet. When the Association was, 
st to epesk, without house or home, he placed a room in his 
offices at its disposal, togeiher with the uae of his excellent 
and well-selected architectural fibrary, und these hoxpdtable 
conditions the Association enjoyed for anumber of years. . . . 
What ia a singularly valuable stiribute in one filling euch « 
position aa that of Professor of Architecture is Sir Thomas's 
wort and kindly interest In every young man. seeking to 
begin the battle of life us on architect—a concern shown 
by sage counsel and friendly help, aa many of oor readers 
could, we doubt not, testify, Hia election aa Preaident ut 
the Hoyal Hibernian Academy, and in the pauet hig ocen- 
pancy of the presidential office in the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland, the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Treland, and other honourable and artistic distinetiuns, 
gerve to indicate w versatile range of accomplishments tn 
a worl, we conceive the University to have n singularly 
fortunate in scouring one of Bir Thoms Drew's «tandine 
to fill the Chairof Architecture, for we ure certain he agreed 
to the proposal, not to suit his own conveniences, of to fulfil 
any ambition, for after eo long and busy a career he would 
be rensonahly entitled to enjoy ease, did he desire it, but 
solely from o sense of duty to iis eelinatoai in Ireland, 
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But even more important than Sir T. Drew's own peculiar 
fitness to fill with distinction a Chair in og Seuit jy ia 
the ripe judgment and common sense he will bring to bear 
on the work of organiaation to fit the school to becoming a 
Hlezeing aml mot a corsa to the profession ut lange hy oon: 
verting schools of architecture «imply into estublishmente 
for the manufacture of architects, whence tov often maing 
alent emerges half-fledged ond ill-equipped with any 
but crammed ond noademis learning... - In Sir Thome 
Drew's hands the profession will be asaared on the one hand 
that the value of Hberal, artistic, und academic discipline 
and training will not be minimised, and on the other hand 
that exotie ur experimental wyatems will net be forced on at 
too rapid a pace to auit the country’s artistle stumding mid 
pocslbilitivns. 


International Housing Congress, Viewna. 

The preliminary notice is to hand of the Ninth 
International Housing Congress, to be held at 
Vienna, 90th May to 2nd June, under the auspices 
of the Permanent International Housing Com- 
mittea. The subjects to be considered comprise : 
(1) Town Planning ; (2) House Building ; (8) The 

‘ottage versus the Block; (4) Methods by which 
the Cost of Dwellings can be Reduced; (5) ‘The 
Land Question; (G) Housing Inspection : Slum 
Improvement, and Slum Destruction ; (7) Housing 
Finance and Taxation. The official languages will 
be English, French, and German, and the writers 
of papers are to be specially chosen on the ground 
of their expert knowledge of the subject. English- 
men announced to read petess include Messrs, 
Henry R. Aldridge, John H. Barlow, T. C. Hors- 
fall, Harold Shawerces, Alderman Thompson, Hay- 
mond Unwin, and Councillor W. G. Wilkins, The 
National Housing and Town Planning Council nre 
arranging for a party of British dologates to attend 
the Congress, and as an invitation has also heen 
sent from Berlin urging that the British delegates 
should visit the Town Planning Exhibition, which 
will be then open in the Prussian capttal, it has 
been decided to extend the journey to enable Berlin, 
and probably Dresden, to be visite Membership 
of the party will be strictly limited to representative 
municipal councillors and officials, architects an 
surveyors, and members of the National Housing 
Council. All particulars gen Part of Mr. Henry 
R. Aldridge, Secretary of the National Housing 
Council, 18 Dulverton Road, Leicester, who will 
act aa Secretary to the Gritish Delegates. 


Dry-rat. 

A fresh illustration of the dangers due to dry- 
rot was furnished by the results of » fire which 
occurred not long ago at the Gledhill Wall Paper 
Factory in New York City, partionlars of which 
were given in the Engineering Record of New York 
for the Sth January. cited (alee homo 
and basement building covering a site approxi- 
mately 60x 200 feet in area, Except fora single 
bay at each end it was of timber construction. 
Tho posts of the three lower floors were white oak 
and the girders of yellow pine, while the poets ae 
well as the girders of the remaining floors were of 
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pine. The bottom posts were 16 inches square, 
and those in the top tier 10 inches square. The 
fire broke out about 8 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
waa under control at G o'clock, at which time the 
floors were practically all in place, although the 
roof had fallen. Shortly afterwards the floors began 
to fall, and before long the whole building 
collapsed into the basement. The reason for such 
collapse was so inexplicable that an examination of 
the wreckage was made by Professor Ira H. Wool- 
son, of Columbia University. The posts and girders 
were joined by heavy cast-iron caps, with 4-inch 
sockets above and below for the posts, and over- 
hanging brackets on which the girders rested. 
With the exception of this fitting, which sealed 
the ends of the poste, they had been pot into the 
structure without further treatment. Professor 
Woolson, in his report, stated that many of the 
oak posts were burned off completely at their upper 
ends justi onder the caps, usually from 12 to 
14 inches being destroyed in this way. The ra- 
mainder of them was sound, except for a chiar, 
bo linch deep, which did not materially frye 
their strength, Ina few enses the bottoms of the 
posts had been partially burned. It was found 
that the majority of the oak posts had been eaten 
away by dry rot in the centre, so that the outside 
ehell was all the sound wood that remained at the 
tops of most of them. The yellow pine posts were 
in much better condition, although evidences of 
dry-rot were found in some of them. Professor 
Woolson is eonvineed that the final collapse of 
the frame waa doe to the burning out of the dry 
pank wood inside the posts, and he considers it 
probable that the initial failure resulted from the 
same catise. It is his opinion, furthermore, that 
the condition of the posts was such that had a fire 
not broken out, portions of the building would 
eles have collapsed before long, owing to the 
deterioration in the strength of the posts. The 
Engineering Tecord states that tho old require- 
ment for the safe use of such posts had been over- 
looked in this case. This requitement is thot all 
wooden postd must have a 14-inch hole bored 
through them lengthwise, and two 4-inch holes 
crosswise near the top and bottom, 


Mr, James Bryce on Architectural Opportunities. 

_ The views of so distinguished a Inyman as Mr, 
James Dryce, British Ambageador at Washington, 
on the subject of architecture have some special 
interest for architects, and we print below extracta 
from ae of his delivered at the banquet of 
thé 42nd Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects. The speech will be found jin its 
ris a in the recently published Proceedings of 
that body. 

Those of you who stndy your art: those of you who ke 
whint bins teed done - ‘he ce Arata briny 
tines, and especinlly ao of you—and | RIT pose this 
eovers Inoet—who pursue the stuily by examining the noble 
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times in Europe al Weetern Asia, you have dailyac un- 
diluted pleasure in your stady. 1 can remember no happier 
days than I have spent, and I um sore they would have 
heen even liappier had I had the special technical imow- 
ledge which you possess, in examining oll churches and 
old easties and old ofty walla and palaces, especially in the 
cities of Tialy, Gme can think of no grenter or higher 
easure than in seeing what mon hea done in the pursuit 
of benuty and convenience, that is to be found in following 
the progress of architecture from the eleventh down to the 
eighteenth century, aa one seed il in France, lialy, Germany 
and England, To this I may add that your art has a 
special claim upon the student, because it is more than any 
other art the interpreter ani the sister of history. There 
is nothing that helps so much toa comprehension of history 
ag the study of the buildings of a country. In them you 
eee what the needa of the day were, what the thoughia and 
ideas of the time’ wore, what ita sims were ; you see exactly 
what it sought in the way of defenre and in the way of 
comfort ; you. see what form of interior structure ifs religion 
preseribed for houses of worship; you see by tracing the 
type of buildings in exch particnlar province or district of 
a country what were the polition! intlaences that operated 
apan that district ut that time; and you are able, ina word, 
to read out of the buildings of a country moch of ite history 
which otherwise might remain unknown. I do not believe 
that there is anything which could be better done for a 
student of history than to send him on an architectural 
tour, and muke him interpret the buildings into the history 
and interpret the history throngh the buildings. | 
When one thinks of all the exquisite buildings which 
adorn auch a country as Tialy or France, one hae to re- 
member that they represent the scoumulated Ingenuity and 
talent and Inbour and taste of many generstions of men. 
None of those penerutions of men ever had suck an oppor: 
tunity as the architectaof the lavt sixty years have enjoyed, 
[tis trow that the architects of the Inst sixty yeara, in some 
ways, have not hal quite ao free a fleld, because they have 
been perhaps more hampered by committess, trustees anil 
municipn) councils and other anthorities that cannot 
remlice, os did Lorense the Magnificent or some equally 
lnrge-minded prince, that the gresi architect ought ta 
have corte blawchw for the building he haa planned. 
Bat, apart from that, you have had in this country, 
and in western Europe nlag, dinary opportani- 
ties during the lust sixty years. Never, | suppose, wie 
there a time when eo many buildings, and ao many 
great buildings, were ereeted. I om sorry that in England 
we have used our opportunities in one respect rather 
badly. We have committed o crime which you here 
could nok eonmit—l hope you would not have committed 
it; bat, at any rate, you could not. We have been restoring 
our ancient churches, sometimes oot of reengnition, and in 
that way we have nnfortonately obliterated u great deal of 
the history that waa written in those churches. Within 
the Inet twenty-five years, largely owing to the inflnence of 
un enlightened band of scholars and artists, the most con- 
suicions of whom was Willium Morris, we have stop 
shea: poate tak th aa posaible, but not mntil a great 
of harm had been done. Here you have not had so many 
anchent buildings ta injure; anyhow her have not injured: lo 
anything like the extent we have done. I wos, however, 
about to say that In England we have not made foil use of 
the great opportunities for original genine in architecture 
which this immense quantity of buildings provided. We 
have nob sueceedad there in getting hold of anything like 
a distinctive style, When we look back upon every century 
from this, to the beginnings of the Romanceque in the tenth 
ot eleventh century, we see that almost every century, 
almost every half-century, lins something distinetive in the 
style of its time; bot if we look in the nineteenth century 
—the thing le genorally true if we go into France 
and Germany also—we see 4 motley array of different 


styles, utteenpts made to build sometimes in one and aome- 
times in another style, and to combine them, and we cannot 
feel that the result is worthy of the amount of knowledge 
that has been brought to the work and the amouni of 
money that hae been spent opom ib | 

Here in the United States you seem to me to have made 
oné new departare in which you have gone ahead of us 
Europeans. Your designs for houses In cities anil perhaps 
even more for enborban houses and seaside honees, ote. 
hare more virlety, more freshness, more charm, than the 
porallel desi have in Western Europe, You have 
certainly made more tee of come of the surly medieval 
forme of architecture thin we hove sucereded in doling in 
England, und in that respect I think your recent architec. 
ture shows tore onginality than oura does. Bot still, 
even here Ie e you would agree that you have not 
succeeded yet m either inventing an absolutely new style, 
which perhope may be impossible—after all, the possibilities 
of invention are lunited—or in so combining different 
styles as to make one which shall be distinetive of the 
nineteenth or twentieth century. Now that is just what 
we laymen and especially we students of istory mre longing 
for. Three or four bomdred years hence, when the stadent 
of architecture turna back to the preceding centuries he 
will find, as he comes down from the eleventh to the 
sighteenth, that thera is a resilar succession, and that he 
ean fix a building pretty well by ite general style and 
atrocture and ite mouldings and ita ornaments and ao 
forth; but when be comes tothe nineteenth centary he 
wotld he ata loss. Now, la not the time about due wher 
you mnat be beginning ty da something desperute? This 
proposition ig a very preyumptious question for a lay- 
man io pot, but I pot it only oe an ignorant layman's 
question, and it may be that that thing cannot he done; 
hot I feel, projecting myself into the portion of the historian 
af the twenty-ifth century, that it would be an interesting 
thing for him to be able to renliae whet the twentieth 
century was like by its buildings as be realises what the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth were. Certuinly there 
te atill in this pounitry at any rite o greni field open for 
him. 

The late Benjamin Tabberer | F’.). 

Mr. Benjamin Tabberer, whose death oceurred 
nt his residence, “ Alverstoke,”” Plackheath, on the 
26th olt., bad been a Fellow of the Institute since 
1882. Mr. Alfred Conder [F,| has kindly furnished 
the following particulars of his eareer -— 

Benjamin Tabberer was born at Derby on the 
Ist October 1831. He was articled to Mr. Honry 
Goddard, architect, of Leicester, and commenced 
practice in the City of London in 1861. For many 
years he served on the Board of Examiners and 
on the Science Standing Committes of the Royal 
Institute. In 1870 be was appointed District 
marveyor for Greenwich, and in 1902 the London 
County Council added Deptford Enst to his 
Greenwich district, For twelve years he acted as 
Hon. Secretary of the Distriet Surveyors’ Asao- 
ciation and subsequently served as President, 
oS ee en the [Garbers’ 

jampany and of the Surveyors’ Club, and at one 

time held office as churchwarden of St. Michnel 
Bassishaw and anbsequently Si. Lawrence Jewry. 
He practised ag on architect and surve ta 
Rasinghall Street re the time of his | 

At the General ~ setae of the Institute last 
Monday a vote of sympathy und condolence was 
passed to the relatives of the Inte member. 
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Honours and Appointments. 
Count Plunkett, F.5.A. (H.d.], has been created 
fl nag Commander of the Order of the Holy 


. Edward Warren, F.S.A. [F.), has. been 
elected Hon. Corresponding Member of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Francia 5. Baker [FF], Hon. ; 7 
RLLB.A. for Canada, has been elected President 6 of 
the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada in 
place of Mr. A. F. Danlop, R.C.A., resigned. 


MINUTES. VIL. 


At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1009-10, hekl Monday, Slat Junnary 1910, i B15 P21, — 
Present: Mr. Ernest George, A-B.A., Preaident,in the Chair; 
20 Fellows {inclnding 1) members of the Council), 25 
Associates {incloding 2 members of the Connell), 6 Hon. 
Associates, and numerous visitare—tho Minntes of the 
Meeting hold lith Janunry 1910, having been published 
in the Jourxan, were tnken as read ond signed as correct. 

The Hon. Beeretary announced the deceze of Benjamin 
Tabberer, Feilme, and a vote of condolence was passed to 
hie relntives. 

The fdllowing members attending for the first time ainee 
their elaction were formally admitted by the President — 
vis. James Straten Ferrier, Benjamin Vineent Burtholomew, 
Charles Denny Carns- Wilson, 4zsociates; Frederick William 
Pomeroy, A-R.A., Hon, Assi 

The sihartice eandidates for membership, four! hy the 
Connell to be eligible and qualified according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were nominated for election—As 
FELLOWS (i): Thomaa Dinham Atkingon (4. 189) 
we); Perey Erskine Nobbs, M.A. [2l. 1900) (Mon. 
treal) : Ad xrander Nishet Paterson (4. 1800) (Glaagow). 
As ASSOCIATES bye John Qooper Ainsworth, M.A. 
TP. 1908, 8. 1908) (Manchester); John Gordon Allen 
(P1008, 8.1907); Robert Atkinson [ (Spveial Eramination, 
Tite Prizeman, 1008}; Josiah eae inf, Mramina- 
tion (Morley) Quentin Mangnall iP. 1008, 8. 
1904) (Bt. Annme’s-on- ure Charlee Geolfrey ‘Bontehor (Pe. 
1a, S. 1406, Geeli Jone 1908); Arthur Francis 
Bryan [/. 1902, 8.1 Qua Havens ser ted pear 
Eraminalion| | (Brighton): Richard Thwalte nee 
(RP. 1904, S. 1006) (Bolton); Edward Erneet Hinnt 0 
pole [P. 1898, 8, 19027; John Adam Davidson [P. 190s: 
A. 1M] (Londandarry} ; ‘ Clands William Davia (P. pie, 
s. anh (Edgbaston) : Alderman Dickman TP. 1904, 
S. 1900) (Nottingham) ; Alexander Honstan Douglas [P. 
1401, 5S. 1903}; Pereie Ion Elton [Special Examination) ; 
Edein Finn [P. 1908, 8. 1905) (Whi (Whitelable);_¥ Wiltinen 
Gioodehild [P. 104, A. LOH) (Ipevich); Leonard 
rp iaok a 46 Ezmnivation) ; Charles Ernest Hanieceat 
ie ae | 1905); Bobert Edwin Hastewell (P. 1601, 
8. 1{M3) (Northmmbertanil} ; Frederick Gearge ry spo 
Bruce Hains [P. 1008, 5. 1008); Francis i? Hae 
LE. 1908, 8. 1007) (Worcester); Henry Clifford Hollie ay 
ina, 3S. LOO) : ; Willham Charles Maxwell |Special 
Examination) (Belfast); William Milburn, jun. [P. 1903, 
8. 1006) (Soaron Suell Prizvemon 1908, Godwin Bursar 
1910) (Sunderland); Arthur Hamilton Moberly, BLA. 
Cantab. [P. 1907, 8. 1908]; Robert Wright Onne [P. 
1902, §. 1004) (St. Anne’s-on-Ben) ; Hobert Orr [P. 
1900, S. 1906, Qualified June 1009); Francia ( 
(a. 1904); Jnmes Page [P. 1990, 8. 1908); William 
John Roberts, M.A. 'P. 1908, S, 1908] (Ashpitel Prize- 
mute 1900) (Manchester) ; George Henry Rowledge [P. 
1902, 8. 105) (Manchester); William, Henry Sagar 
[P: 1904, 8. 1 ; Hogh Henry Soott-Willey LP. 1902, 
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S. 1908); George Marrison Stone “FP. 1900, S&S. 1904); 
Charles Stonehouse. (FP. 1900, &. 1908) (Blackburn) 
Frantis Gordon Troup [P. LOOT, S,.1900); Vivian Ware 
(P.1902, §. 1906) (Bournemouth) ; John Woollatt [P. 1904, 
S$. 1005] (Nottingham); Cecil Laurenes Wright [P. 1808. 
S. 1005], As HON, ASSOCIATE: Archibald Dann 
Bournemouth. 

The President onnguneed that the Council proposed to 
submit to His Majesty the Ring the name of Thomas 
Graham Jackson, B.A. F.S.A. aa a fil recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal 1010, 

The President having delivered an Appness ro Srocpents, 
unl Mr. Mervyn Macartney, PSA. [F.), having read a 
Cortcisa or the Desioxns anyp Diawiecs submitted for 
the Prizes and Stodentahips for the current year, a vote of 
thanks moved by Profesaor Reginald Blomfield, A.RA., 
Vice-President, ond seconded by Sir William Bichmonil, 
E.GR., Tua. | Aa), was carried try acclamation. 

The Presentation of Prizes wos made by the President 
in avoordance with the Deed of Awaril,, und the Travelling 
Btudente were in need, ne follows :— 


IsstireTe boven Mepir 
The Medal and cheyoe for £24, 5a. to Mr, 7, A. O, 
Allan. 
Certificate of Hon, Mention to Mr, J. Nixon Horafield 
(represented by Mr. Myles Horsfield}, 
0 MeAsene Darin Abas, 
“The Medal amd obeqoe for £10, 108. to Mr, Jnomew 
Whitelaw, 
Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque for 24, Se, to 
Mr, Grril A. Farey (represented by Mr. T..A. Lodgan 
Certificate of Hon, Mention ta Mr. Herbert J. Howne 
(not present, 
Soase Mupanimisw axp £100. 
Medallion to Mr. Alick G, Horsnell. 
Certifirate of Hon. Mention and eheque for £10. 10s, 
to Mr, Adrian Berrington. 
(wen Jonna Stromenrance, 
Certiticute to Mr, William Ongley Miller, 
Certifieate of Hon. Mention and cheyne for £10, 10s, 
to Mr. Henry Robinson Wilkinson. 
Prat SToDesTSHtir. 
Mr. A. H. Fraser introduced as the winner of the 
Studentelip. 
Certifionte of. Hon. Mention and cheque for £10; 10s, 
to Mr. Dh. 0. Chisholm, 
Certifionte of Hon. Mention aml cheyor for £10, Ids, 
to Mr. James GB. FP. Cowper. 
Gonwis Arasany, 
Mr. Wm. Milborn, jun, introduced na the winner of 
the Bursary. 
Trre Faree. 
Certificate of Hon, Mention and cheque for £10, 10s, 
to Mtr. William A. Robb (not present}, 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Anthony BR. Barker, 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. William Friskin 
(not present), 
Anrace Oates Foe. 
Cheque for £42 to Mr. ©. 1. Carus-Wileon, 
Guesent, Gone Menan, 
Medal wml cheque for #10, 10s, to Mr. C, P. Walgat 
Asuprrer, Purxx. ee Wena 
Books valnoe £10 to Mr. Willinm John Roberts, 
Owes Jowra Streniorrean 1008 
Cheyne for £50 to Mr. A. E. 
Poom Srovestanrr 1909, 
Medal and cheque for £40 to Mr. 8. H. Millar. 


The proosedinge terminated at 10 9.94. 


Martin (seeonul moiety), 


Erraticnt, sickens 99nd January, p. 276:—In Mr. 
Shearman's letter, * The dansay p28 - Ind i asi 
opening of4he 8rd paragraph ehould read: « With a amall 
choir-organ, troubles of another kind come in," de., de, 
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THE LUPE AND WORK OF GEORGE FREDERICK BODLEY. 
By Kowarp Warren, F.S.A. [F.). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th February roto. 


“ZT =& accepting the flattering invitation of the Council to read a Paper here upon the life and 
| work of my former master, George Frederick Bodley, I feel that I havé committed myself 

to a task of some difficulty and delicacy. For Mr. Bodley, a3 you know, worked for many 
years in partnership with Mr. Thomas Garner. That partnership, indeed, covered the middle 
period of his long, active, and distmmguished career, a period of more than twenty-five years, and 
one which, on secount of its full productiveness and of its marked developments, it would be 
impossible in any sense to ignore. 

It is always difficult, where an estimate of individual character is sought, to deal with the 
outcome of such a collaboration, and a partnership in art presents peculiar difficulties, where it 
muplies Imaginative conception of a strongly defined order. The attempt to be exactly just to 
both collaborators, to apportion to each his due meed of influence and of creative industry, neces- 
sarily brings one upon delicate ground. To what extent I may be qualified for this attempt, | 
must leave to the, I hope, indulgent criticism of my hearers. As far, however, as intimate con- 
nection, | am happy in being able to say, of long and close friendship, with both partners, ray 
have fitted me for that task, | ean plead no extennation. 

My intention is, with your permission, to divide this review of Mr. Bodley's life and work into 
three periods—the youthful initial period of training and of individual work, the middle or eolla- 
borative period, and the final one of reversion to sinple practice—and to deal chiefly and as far as 
possible with such instances of creative work, for description and illustration, as are entirely 


attnbutable to Mr. Bodley, or which are strongly characteristic of his manner and influence. 
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In muking this discrimination, 1 is no derogation of the bigh talent, marked ability, and 
extraordinary industry of Mr, Garner, to say that, if no such collaboration had ever come about, 
and if, therefore, the career of Mr. Bodley had to be considered as single and unassisted, und hus 
reputation had to rest entirely upon his wholly individual work, his title to distinction eould 
hardly be diminished. Before going farther | wish to acknowledge my debt to Mr, Cecil Hare 
for the verifieution of facts and dates; the loan of many photographs and drawings, and kindly 
help mall directions. 

THE INITIAL PERIOD. 

George Frederick Bodley, who was descended from the family of Sir Thomas Godley of 
O)xonian fame, was born at Hull in 1827, the son of a physician of considerable talent and reqnite. 
His mother was a lady of high intelligence, and of unusual gifts and attamments, to whom her son 
George ever attributed the decisive influences of his life. While he was still a lov, his father, Dr. 
Boley, moved to Brighton, and it was in that town that George first met Sir Gilbert Reott, whose 
pupil he subsequently beeame, incited to that course, as Professor Simupson has stated in the pages 
of the Jounnat,* by reading Bloxam's Gothie Architecture. 

To Sir Gilbert, then Mr. Gilbert Scott, he served an old-fashioned, long apprenticeship of five 
years, living in his master's house in Regent's Park. He found, as he often told me, his early 
studies and employment in Sir Gilbert's office rather dreary. He did not tuke kindly to the dry 
and aeademie ex positions of Classie architecture, and of the Orders,” which he met with at first, 
but hid enthusiasm revived with employment upon drawings for Gothiv buildings, and T remember 
his telling me that he set ont the areades of 8t. Michael's Chareh, Gireat Petor Street, Westminster. 

Unlike many, if not most of os, this young architect had not long to wait for professional 
opportunities. Work came to him almost at once upon the expiry of hit apprenticeship, and his 
first commission was to add an aisle to a church at Bussage, in Gloneesterslire, for Thomas, the 
brother of the better known John Keble. This was followed by a constant tlow of work, almost 
entirely mpon churches, and, launched thas upon the full flood of the Gothic revival, ardently 
enthusiastic, brimming with energy, and rejoicing in the early recognition of his whility, he began 
a career of promise, the close of which, in honour and dignity, came after more than half a century 
af constant employment, barely two years ago. 

Drilled, during his five years at Sir Gilbert's, in a somewhat rigid convention of English 
Gothic, he, not unnaturally, began hie active independent career with a revolt. his is very 
evident in his first complete church, that of St. Michael at Brighton. ‘Tired of the formalised 
versions of English thirtwenth and fourteenth century styles, with the stereotyped and elaborate 
niouldings and carvings which characterised the school in which he had been trained, he designed 
this church in an extreme severity of form and detail, and with a character sugvesting the arly 
French rather than the Barly English type, This building, now ruthlessly spoiled by the 
addition of a large ineongruons nave and aisle by another hand, shows an original and most 
refined adaptation of a cognate style. Mr. Bodley struck, with this his first church, a note which 
is never absent ftom any of his subsequent work, that of suave severity, St. Michael's is—alas ! 
was—a simple building of red brick, with a rather narrow and lofty nave of four arcaded hays, 
roofed with a simple trugsed-rafter roof, and heavy “ lean-to™ aisles, lit from clerestory windows 
of two lights each, and by o very. ample ind effective group, consisting of a “ rose” of cireular 
lights, and two two-light windows in the western wall, all handled with breadth and refinement 
in the bar-tracery manner. The chancel, comparatively short and lower than the nave, is divided 
from the latter by u sharply accentuated pointed arch and by « low sereen wall of stone and 
marble, ‘The arcade of the nave has short circular stone piers and heavy simply carved square 








* Lith January 1908, 
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capitals supporting nentely pointed stone arches with absolutely plain flit sofittes, without a vee- 
tige of moulding, The warm red brick facing of the internal walls ie quietly striped above the 





COTGH GF 8T. MARL AyD AL ASS BIGHT. 


arches with bands of black brick and of stone—in & manner suggesting Italy rather than 
i a fy © os "i r cate | . = . M Co ae } _ ;. at = L ; = a 4 
France ; and the arches are accentuated by a plain label band of biack brick. The proportions 
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are studied and aweet, the colouring is harmonious, the whole thing bears the impress of clear 
conception and strong individuality, it is imbued with simple digmty and refinement. The 
interest of this first fresh work is enhanced by the co-operation of another youthful ‘master-hand : 
William Mors contributed the beautiful and extremely characteristic glass that fills the 
western windows. 

Some of his later contemporaries have complained that he showed little mterest m the arts 
and erafte movement of the last two decades, and have most erroneously concluded that he did 
not sympathise with the alliance of the diverse arts and the collaboration of artists. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, ag the facts of his early life sufficiently manifest. Tn close alliance 
and personal friendship with William Morris, Edward Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in the earliest days of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, it was Mr. Bodley 
who, of all architects, bestowed not only sympathy but active help and opportunities of work in 
his own buildings upon those artists. He gave William Morris his first chance of ecclesiastical 
stained glass, in his church at King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, and repeated opportunities at St. 
Michael's, Brighton, and elsewhere. Burne-Jones was also employed at Bighton upon a painted 
reredos, In the church of St, Martin’s, Searborough, he found employment for the whole band, 
William Morris carrying out stained glass, and Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and Madox Brown painting 
pulpit and reredes. William Morris and Philip Webb painted the roof, while Bodley himself 
painted a portion of the east Tt was Bodley who started (. E. Kempe in stamed glass, 
advised him as to studies, and gave him his earliest employment, He was one of the founders, 
and in the sense of applied decoration and eolour work generally, the life and soul of Watts & Co., 
a firm which still maintains o high reputation for wall-papers, hangings and furniture. Bodley, 
hy the way, designed one or two of William Morria's early wall-papers and assisted and advised 
in desiens for glass, tiles, and church fittings. 

Within the next few years, in the fresh vigour of his young enthusiasm, ho was constantly and 
happily busy with new churehes—and of these, St. Martin's at Searboerough is one of the most 
interesting, not only for its mtringic heanty and distinction, but for the fact that the architect here 
found a field, in the decorative accessories, for the co-operation of his friends anil fellow enthn- 
sjaste. In character and detail this church belongs distinetly to Mr. Bodley’s early manner, 
showing a decided leaning towards the severity of thirteenth-century Gothic, and still with a 
flavour of France, though that is less prononneed than at Brighton. The church consists of 
nave, aisles, and chancel; the piers of the nave arcade ore short, sturdy, and oetagonal in plan, the 
arches tall, acutely pointed, and very simply moulded, the voussoira trremularly striped in brown 
and grey stone, An elaborately carved and moulded rood and screen were added by Mr, Bodley 
in later years; the pulpit, whose panels are filled with figures of saints richly painted and gilt, by 
Rossetti, dates with the church, and is of singular beauty and interest. : 

The church of St. Martin was quickly followed by the building of a Parsonage House, simple, 
severe, and full of quiet character, and by a second church, that of All Saints, in the same town. 

Mr. Bodley’s name is #0 intimately associated with ecclesiastical work that few people are 
aware of the considerable number of civil buildings for which he has been responsible, in his early 
days singly, and afterwards conjointly with Mr. Gamer. Some of them, and the more important, 
we shall notice later on as the work of the partnership ; for the present, as an instance of skilful 
and refined treatment bestowed upon small and simple buildings, I wish to note the charming 
little villas designed by Mr. Bodley for their churming little site at (reat Malvern. 

These present his extremely individual version of the Envlish early eighteonth-century type 
of small dwelling-house. Their charm is like that of Jane Austen's heroines: it is an affair of 
character and staid refinement combined with a certain little air of dignified propriety. Exter- 
nally they are pleasant in the warm colourmg of brick and tiles, m the balanew of their careful 
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proportions, and im their mstinetive adjustment to the site. Internally they are full of graceful 
touches, and, both inside and out, are delightful houses for quiet gentlefolk. 

For the first few years Mr. Bodley’s small but steadily maintamed practice seems to present 
almost ideal conditions for a young architect of quiet and reserved but strong character, of high 
courage and of great patience, absorbed by the love and the study of his art, free from profes- 
sional ambitions, and happily saved, by the possession of modest private means, from the 
anxieties and compulsions of money-earning. He lived during this early period with his 
mother, in Harley Street, where he worked single-handed, or with oceasional assistance only, 
for several years. Commission followed commussion at comfortable intervals, without rush or 
hurry, and though reMp uring, as he frequently told me, ¥ ery atrennos days and lahorions nights 


=_ ~ a = 
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at times, leaving upon the whole ample time for thought, for musie—to which he was always 
passionately devoted—for reading, for the enjoyment of the society of his friends, amongst whom 
were conspicnous the various members of the Pre-Raphaclite Brotherhood; for dehghtful 
journeys of study, in Franee, Italy, and Germany, as well as in England, and for occasional 
mdulgence in the pastimes he preferred. Of fine physique and strong and athlete figure, he 
was & great walker, a keen fisherman, and, as | have been told by contemporaries, & very com- 
petent cricketer. Amongst the Pre-Raphaelites I think he felt especiilly the dominant influence 
of Rossetti, for whose painting, bint especially for whose poetry, he always retamed and expressed 
the warmest admiration. His own poetic teniperament and mystic sense responded readily to 
Rossetti’s. Bodley was himself endowed with n certain gift of verse, and he published in 1899 
ao modest little volume of his poems. His family and social connections were such as to bring 
him repeated professional opportunities, chiefly ecclesmetieal, and his marked suceess in the 
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handling of each rapidly brought another. He detested competitions, which were essentially 
opposed to his quiet retlective nature and abstract idealism ; for, from beginning to end, before 
and beyond all things, he was an idealist. As | think of his early opportunities, and of their 
realisation in the buildings that I know, it seems to me that never were cireamstances kinier to 
i young architect, im giving him such an easy, sustained, and gradnal flow of work so well suited 
to Jus abilities and his temperament ; so well adjusted, as it were, to develop his talent, to ex- 
emplify his aims, and to employ his zealons industry, A happy train of chanees—and he was 
happy in his work, and happy in its success and the quiet growth of his reputation for admirable 
work, of uniqne character and high distinction. 

When we think of the formal baldness, the stiff, aninapired Gothic of the average chorelwes 
of the “ fifties " and the “ sixties “"—Gothie revived, indoed, but not reviviied—the refinement, 
the grace of proportion, and the mastery of detail shown in Bodley’s early work give him easy 
predominance over all but a very few ef lia contemporaries. ‘The natural comparison that arises 
is with Butterfield, Pearson, and Street, the two first his seniors ; the last, [ think, slightly his 
junior. Tt is, however, with Butterfield, his real compeer, for whose work he always expressed 
warm fdmiration, that the comparison becomes nearest. The two men, indeed, resembled 
each other in ideals, and to some extent in architectural manner. Both had a predilection for 
lofty interiors, both had a fine sense of line and proportion, both had a strong appreciation 
of fourteenth-eentury Gothie, both in their earlier work enltivuted a severe refinement, and both 
foresaw and prepared for, in designing their churches, the ultimate colour scheme and decora- 
tive finish of the whole, In regard to the decoration of interiors, they differed widely in manner 
and method, but there is a latent poetry in the work of both. Butterlield was wont to rely 
chiefly, a8 Professor Simpson has very aptly pointed out, upon the native colouring of materials 
—stone, brick, or marble—with minor assistance from applied decoration, Bodley, while delight- 
ing in the fine colour of dreased stone, cared little, and ever increasingly less, for exposed brick- 
work in interiors, and, prompted by his acute instinctive colour sense, revelled from the first in 
the nse of paint and of gilding upon roofs, walls and woodwork, and was never content with a 
chorch notil he had brought the whole interior into harmony as he eanceived it—a harmony 
which governed the whole design and ite furniture down to the minutest detail of glass, metal, 
ar needlework. Marble he almost never used ina church, exeept for floora, or for an oceasional 
font. 

As work increased apon his hands he began to find the need of skilled assistance, and tumed 
to his friend Thomas Gamer, who had followed him os a pupil m Seoti’s office, and who was 
beginning to develop a small practice of his own in his native county of Warwickshire, Mr. 
Garner, at first, worked for him in the ordinary sense as an occasional assistant ; but his abilities, 
enthusiasm, and remarkable knowledge made of him an assistant quite outside any ordinary 
sense, and his co-operution, though for some time without partnership, grew steadily closer and 
more tnportant, 


THE MIDDLE FERIOD, 


As we near the middle or partnership period, we percetve that a marked change hus been 
taking place in Mr, Bodley’s handling of Grothiec architecture. The Freneh feeling has waned, 
and the typo has become more determimitely national. If his early taste, indeed, inclined 
towards French types, that of his future partner was pronouncedly English; but the change 
alluded to had set in some time before their conjunction, and the church of St. Salvador's, 
Dundee, seems tomark a middle pomt m this conversion. Austerein form, but with a tempered 
austerity, there is a fine and graceful severity about its sharply pointed nave arches, which die 
on to capless piers, and the accentuation of the bays by the slini wall shafts which mn up to 
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carry the roof principals ; a 
gorgeous reredos, a gilded 
wrought-tron sereen, and dia- 
pered wall-painting have been 
mided in later years. 

For the last thirty years 
Mr. Bodley’s Gothic has always 
been, In so far as constructive 
detail is toncerned, in the 
" decorated " manner: but 
that manner has been so m- 
lenkely perceived and assim 
luted as to besome a natural, 
ilmost intuitive, expression. 
His strong individuality shines 
through his adoptive four- 
teenth century, #8 Wren's 
shone through his adoptive 
Pallithan style. It was doubt- 
less kindred sympathies, kin- 
dred appreciations, and kin- 
dred studies that drew tocether 
the puirtners, who for little 
shortof thirty years were wsso- 
clited in strenuous endeavours 
to redeem the unhappily de- 
wriiled art of architecture, wn 
whose influence and example 
have had so marked an effect 
upon the work of their eon- 
Lem poraries. 

The co-operation with Mr. 
Garner began, without actual 
partnership, upon the chureh 
of All Saints, whiel) stands 
opposite the great pate of 
Jesus College at Cambridge, 
and whose shapely spire is 
well known to all frequenters 
Of that city. This is a lmild- 
ing Of & simple and direct but 
effective plan, and consists of 
it nave, one aisle on the south 
side, a chancel, and vestry. 
The tower is supported upon 
two woutely pointed arches 
over the chancel, these arches 
defining the limits respertively 
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of chancel and sanctuary, he church is profusely painted as to its walls and roofs. The 
latter are of trussed rafter form, with tiv-beams; and the counter-change of a very simple 
gamut of colours—red, white, and dark grey—makes an unobtrusively warm and rich decora- 
tion for rafters, iInterspaces, and beams. ‘Che east window is filled with Morris's glass; not, 
however, of the most successful character. 

This period is, unhappily, marked by a physical misfortune of such gravity us might well 
have wreeked the career of o character of less fortitude, determimation, and enthusiasm than 
Mr. Bodley’s. He was stricken with a long, seriously dangerous, and pamful illness, arising from 
blood-poizoning, the result apparently of a conscrentious inspection of some fetid burial vaults 
beneath a chureh at Louth. Seized with this illness, on the very evening of the inspection, he 
nevertheless insisted upon travelling back to London, where he had to keep Ins bed for months, 
and to Jeave it with his black hair tamed white, and crippled for life by lamenoss, which rendered 
walking painful, and more active exertion impossible. ‘This lameness subjected him to recurrent 
periods of disablement and pain, and, moreover, rendered his constant journeys and his minutely 
careful supervision of buildings onerous and diffieult. He bore this afiliction to the end with 
admirable petience and courage, never complaming, and never allowing his (iaahilities seriously to 
interfere with his work. 

The first long period of illness, however, obliged him to seek and to rely upon the 
capable assistance of his friend Thomas Garner, and thus led directly to recognised collabora- 
tion. 

A formal partnership was entered into in 1869, and amongst other work which it immediately 
shared was the church, initiated by Mr. Bodley, of St. John, at Tue Brook, Liverpool, a church 
of distinctly English fourjeenth-century character, not elaborate in structural detail, but very 
vlaborately furnished and decorated. The pointed sreade which divides the nave from its aisles 
is tall, gracefully proportioned, and softly moulded in warm-coloured Cheshire stone. The lofty 
pointed ehaneel arch is spanned by a very rich, and richly decorated, rood-screen and left. The 
upper surfaces of the walls of nave, chancel, and aisles are profusely pamted with “diaper ” 
patterns, in a revival of the fifteenth-century manner, which Messrs. Bodley and Garner made 
peculiarly their own. The general effect of the interior is ormate, and somewhat dim and mysteri- 
ous; it is in many ways extremely characteristic of the views and tastes which stamp indelibly 
the united work of the next twenty years. It haa intensely the sense of style, less archmelogical 
than personal. It exhibits a deliberate departure from the conventional method of contemporary 
“ Gothicists" in the “later” manner, adopted for the sereen, organ-case, and other furniture, 
which suggests the fifteenth rather than the fourteenth century. The invariable delight in 
colour, natural and applied, is apparent in the use of stone, woodwork, hangings, glass, pigments, 
and gilding. No detail has been overlooked ; the finish is careful and minute. It is safe to say 
that in the enthusiastic, scholarly, and patient completion of every accessory, ceremonial or 
decorative, of a church interior Messrs. Bodley and Garner stood in the early “ seventies " 
absolutely alone; and it is in w very large measure to their example that the greatly increased 
uttention now bestowed throughoul the country upon suel) accessories is dae, 

In 1872 Mr. Bodley married Minna Frances, dunghter of Mr. Thomas Reavely, of 
Kinnersley Castle, in Herefordshire. He has left one son, Mr. George Hamilton Bodley. 

The Tue Brook chureh was soon followed, and eclipsed, by two others, which still remain 
pre-eminent in character and prestige amongst thy many subsequently designed by the same 
architects. These are the churches of the Holy Angels, at Hoar Cross, Staffordshire, and St. 
Augustine, at Pendlebury, near Manchester. They are nearly contemporary, the former begun 
im LST, the latter in 1878. Though stamped with the impress of a kindred inspiration, both 
expressing the same lofty idealisation, and both marked by extreme refinement in detail, these 
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bmilidings are as different m form anil character as the exigencies of site, requirements, and 
materials can make therm. 
The chureh at Hoar Cross, built at the sole charge of Mrs, Meynell Ingram, as o memorial to 
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her hosband, and at the gates of her park, 1s, with all rts wealth of mternal adornment, o village 
ehurch, and intended for small congregations. 

Standing close by the road, on the side of a beautiful valley, it lifts its massive square tower, 
strong in vertical emphasis and deep triple recession of each face, above ite lofty chancel and less 
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lofty nave, amidst the trees ; and rises in the mellow harmony of its warm red sandstone from 
the level turf of a rural churchyard. Externally it fitly fills its place as the central feature of a 
scene that speaks intensely of England and the country, ‘The quiet dignity of its proportions 
the masterly handling and fine gradation of its tower, the perfect adjustment to its site, sombine 
to give the whole design an effect of instinctive ease, the sheer inevitable quality that is. in all 


urts, the highest. Internally it is the fervid, almost passionate, realisation of un ideal. Sean 
. sh dip 
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as I last saw it, in the deepening twilight of a clear autumn evening, when the details of its 
interior are softenme into gloom, and the chancel, with its stately altar, its sumptuous hangings, 
and its gleam of gold, is dimly visible beyond the sereen, while the rich tones of its painted windows 
inake 4 soft resplendent glow, it gives an Indescribable impression of medieval glamour, of poetry 
and mystery ; a visionary rehabilitation of the ancient glories of the Church. 

The whole building is so harmoniously eoherent, so obviously inspired by a single aim 
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and view, that it is diffienlt to credit tte dual authorship ; yet the fabrie is the result of the 
closely united work of the partners, who, however, concentrated their particular attention, 
in the design of the interior, upon individual parts. The nave is to a great extent Mr. Bodley’s, 
while the chancel is chiefly Mr. Gamer's work, Mr. Garner's also are the fine tomb, with its 
recumbent eftigy of Mr. Meynell Ingram, and the rich stone panelling and decorative carving 
of the walls. ‘To Mr. Bodley fell the care of the completion, that for the last few years of his 
life went on. A chapel was added on the north side, and the church was enriched by applied 
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decoration, glass, and furniture. It would be hard to find a church more completely and deli- 
cately designed and finished ; the evidences of refined imagination, of studious thought, and 
loving care are everywhere. No detail has been overlooked; each contributes adequately to 
thie general sm ot beewrt. Ws In spite of its eomparatively s small scale ' the church anv e& A UT- 
pression of noble dignity which many a larger building lacks. It is not only a beantiful and pious 
memorial of the dead, but a monument alike to the devoted talent of its architects, and to the 
loyally bestowed and highly skilled workmanship of its builders. 

For what it is, the fine flower, the sublimated essence of the Gothic Revival, it is wonderful. 
It is a complete acceptance of ancient forms, a tender and loving interpretation of an ancient 
manner. No difficult constructional problem was attempted; the plan has no complexities ; 
it is simple, sheer and traditional, and yet, with all its abeyance to preseriptive rule, it is no 
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archmologieal essay, no seholar’s transeript of a detmite original, but an inspired reincarnation 
of the spirit of the past. 

Far other is the interest of St. Augustine's, Pendlebury. Akin in stateliness, in perfected 
refinement of detail, in quiet dignity of effect, it 1s, in plan, purpose, and constructive conception, 
as different from its contemporary as it well could be. It is situated upon a flat site amidst the 
unlovely cinderous surroundings of a Manchester suburb. Its walls are of brick, and stone ia 
used for the dressed work of doors and windows, for columns, arches, and the decorative hands 
that add to the distinetive character of the exterior. The plan is a long parallelogram, embracing 
nave and chancel, without any structural division between them. The aisles are mere passages 
pierced through the deep internal buttresses that resist the thrust of the waggon-vaulted timber 
roof. The church ts long, spacious, and lofty. The succession of tall piers with their slender 
engaged shafts, bearing softly moulded and finely proportioned arches, is most effective in the 
rhythmie sense of vertical emphasis which it gives, The noble sweep of the high roof, with its 
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repeated interapacings of light mbhs, the perfect proportions and skilfal placing of the great 
eastern window, the refined dexterity of the furnishing—screen, font, pulpit, and stalls—eom- 
plete the tense impressiveness of an mterior splendid in simpleity and inspiring in the statels 
lift of its noble lines. And if the form is fine, 50 1s the ordered scheme of colouring, both con- 
atructive and applied ; which is essentially characteristic of its authorship. The gently eon- 
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trasted browns, greys, and creamy whites of the piers and arches, the soft reh tones of bine, 

green, and golil of the panelled wainseot of the aisles, the diapered pamting of the chancel walls 

ani the arched roof, the deep browns of the oakwork, and the mellow translucency of the stained 

glass, all contribute to a sum-total of decorative harmony which is 48 impressive as it is 
Impossible of deseription. 

Externally, studied proportions, simplicity of detail, concentration of ornament, and quiet 

emphasis of structural lines, enhance the scale, and give a rare effect of individual grandeur to a 
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building which, in clumsy hands, might ao easily have been a mere gaunt brick mass in a smoky 
suburb. A striking external feature of the chancel is the convergence inwards of the north and 
south walls, which accounts for the termination of the passage aisles. This was, I believe, the 
first modern instance in England of the use of the pierced internal buttress, Myr. Street's chureh, 
All Saints’, Clifton, which has this feature, was begun somewhat later. It is a thoroughly 
modern building, of frankly expressed construction, and if it were the sole instance of the united 
efforts of its authors would still be sufficient to give them distinction amongst their brother 
artists. 

Flanking the southern side of the churchyard, and slightly eastward of the church, stands 
the school building, a large low range of red brick, quiet, simple, and proportionate, of a somewhat 
Flemish character, and affording in the contrast of ita relatively humble acale and quasi-domestie 
form an admirable offset to the architectural aspiration and dominant bulk of the principal 
structure. 

From the little school at Pendlebury to the municipal splendour of the School-Board offices 
on the Thames Embankment is a “ far ery,’ and the contrast serves as an illustration of the 
varied tasks undertaken and versatility shown by their authors during the first ten vears of 
their mutual labours. The latter building, begun in 1873, and standing on the Embankment 
just west of the Temple, was intended ag a portion only of a final scheme. It has been since, 
unfortunately, completed by other architects. The river front is distinetly French in feeling, 
and that character, probably suggested by its environment, falls in not nunpleasantly with the 
somewhat continental impression of the tree-lined highway that it faces. 

It is built of brick, shown only in sparingly striped courses, with intermingled ashlar bands, 
on the front, and the imposing chimmey stacks. The whole facade, in spite of its horizontal 
entablatures that mark the stories, presents a strong effect of vertical tendency. The slender 
pilasters and engaged columns, the tall, mullioned windows and their leaded panes, all add to 
this effect. It was pleasant in colour forty years ago, in its pristime newness ; it Is pleasanter still 
to-day, when London has overlaid its Portland stone and bright red briek with her soften 
veneer of grime, Its high-pitched roof and tall pedimented and buttressed dormers complete 
the sense of graceful lift which gave it an extreme distinetion amidst its neighbours. Within it 
is adroitly planned upon its narrow site, and contains a handsome board-room, and a number of 
committee rooms and offices. Quiet, distinguished-looking rooms, many of them provided with 
high, imposing chimney-pieces. In this instance I believe I am safe in saying that for the planning 
of the structure and the design of the river front Mr. Garner was mainly responsible, while 
Mr. Bodley devoted himself more especially to the decorative finish of the interior. 

A eouple of miles further west,and stillupon the embanked nver shore, is another building, 
this time purely domestic, by the same architects. River Houge stands on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment at the corner of Tite Street. It was completed in 1879, and is, though barely aspiring to 
the title of a mansion, a dignified and admirably proportioned dwelling-house, of sufficiently 
imposing dimensions. It is faved externally with buff-coloured stock bricks, while its window 
quoins, cornices, pediments, and string-courses are of gauged red brick. It is a staid and careful 
composition in the earhest eighteenth-century manner, a close and studied adaptation of the 
style of Queen Anne. Agam, as in #0 much of their civil work, the design of the structure is 
chiefly due to the junior partner, while in the interior, with its fine sobriety of scholarly detail 
and quiet harmonies of decorative treatment, it is hard to say where Mr, Garner ended and Mr, 
Bodley began. Singleness of aim and taste, unity of sympathetic interest haye imbued the 
building with a character intensely local and appropriate. River House is thoroughly a house 
of Chelsea, and does no diseredit to its older neighbours of Cheyne Row. 

Its plan is fairly simple, with a considerable, perhaps over liberal, allowance of windows, 
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generally commanding charming views, and with a fine central staircase in a square well lit 
from the octagonal lantern which crowns the roof. Though it is by no means a large house, it 
contains several rooms which in their excellence of proportion and masterly handling of detail 
make a far more imposing impression than a mere statement of their dimensions would suggest. 
The chimney-piece is ever the architectural foeus of the room, and in every room this feature is 
individual and characteristic. 

The limits of this Pauper, if not those also of the patience of my audience, make it impossible 
tu deseribe or illustrate more than a very few buildings of each class amongst the many that 
stand to the single or divided eredit of the partners. But no indication of their mutual work 
would be complete without some notice of the collegiate work at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
has 0 greatly added to the high reputation achieved elsewhere. 

In both cities they have done much. In Oxford, to give the usual precedence to the older 
University, they made their beginning, and their mark, at Christ Church, with their addition to 
the library, and the great tower that stands at the south-eastern corner of the principal quad- 
rangle, known as Tom Quad, and rises over the well-known and splendid old staircase leading 
to the Hall, and which, with its slender central shaft and fan-traceried vaulting, is one of the 
prime architectural glories of Oxford. 

Few things could better illustrate the fine adaptive instinet and sense of appropriateness 
shown by these gentlemen in their additions to old buildings, than their handling of this corner 
of a college quadrangle. It was no easy task to hit the happy mean of height and mass for a 
tower that should neither do hurt to the fine proportions of the Hall, nor lessen in effect the low 
spire of the Cathedral. 

The strong, quiet, oblong mass is so thoroughly proportioned to its place, so thoroughly 
moulded to the ancient sub-structure upon which it stands m unobtrusive coherence, that it is 
readily accepted as an integral and imposing feature of the fmest quadrangle in Oxford. Thecon- 
centration of ornament in this design is very characteristic. The rich parapet and pierced angle- 
turrets are reserved as a crown to the broad, plain wall-spaces ; and decorative emphasis is given 
to the ancient portal helow by the enriched panelling and triple niches, with statues of the founder, 
Cardinal Wolsey, and of two angels, which are placed above it. 

It was the intention of the College and of its architects to complete the open cloister round 
the great quadrangle, This was originally intended by its early builders, and the arched wall 
ribs and moulded buttress bases still testify to an uncompleted scheme, abandonetl, in Messrs, 
Bodley & Garner's case, through fear of darkening the ground-iloor rooms, 

In the little cathedral charch, whieh is entered from this quadrangle, the very striking and 
typical reredos—of red atone, relieved with colour and gilding —is the design of Mr. 
Boulley. 

This work at Christ Church was closely followed, and indeed overtaken, by another addition 
to another College, and the ‘* Master's Lodge " at University College was built between the years 
1476 and 1879, and is the dignified dwelling of the head of that society. It is, as an Oxford house 
should be, of stone, and is another and a striking instance of the talent for incorporation with old 
buildings, for the acceptance and assimilation of a dominant note, that characterised Messrs. 
Bodley & Garner. It is full of quaint dignity in the Elizabethan manner of the College—a manner 
in which Mr. Garner was peculiarly happy. 

The seatiolding had barely been removed from the Master's Lodge when the foundations for 
a newer and larger building, this time at Magdalen College, were begun, in the year 1880, This, 
though now forming a conspicuous portion of the College, is an entirely new and distinct building. 
It is known as St. Swithin’s Quadrangle, and was entrusted to Messrs. Bodley & Gamer, after a 
competition, in which Messrs, G. E. Street and Basil Champneys of London, and Mr. Wilkinson 
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of Oxford took purt, It consists of living-rooms for Fellows and undergraduates, and of lecture- 
rooms. The quadrangle has not yet been completed, the portion built being the southern side 
towards the High Street, the entrance tower, which marks the return of the eastern face, both 
shown in the accompanying photograph [p. 905], and a part of the western side. The entrance 
tower is connected by means of a tall wrought-iron fenee, sunmounting a low stone wall, with 
the excessively picturesque old Grammar Hall, thus enclosing the eastern end of the quadrangle. 

The late fifteenth-century manner of the College has been frankly acce pted, and Mr. Garner's 
atudiously careful detail shows a close assimilation to the character of the adjacent Waildings of 
st. John’s Quadrangle, of which indeed, some mght years later, he completed the northern side 
by the wing known as the President's Lodgings. his replaced a poorly built and repeatedly 
altered house, which bore the same title, and its quiet, unostentatious front faces the incomer hy 
the Porter's Lodge, acréss the trim Oxenian grass plot, and fitly encloses the beautiful little 
quadrangle which forms the entrance court of the noble old college. Tf, at Oxford, Mr. Garner 
hore the lion’s share of the work accredited to the partnership, Mr. Bodley redressed the balunew 
at Cambridge, and at Oxford is responsible for a fine non-collegiate building, notice of which 
I propose to reserve for the end of my Paper, in the Church of St. John the Evangelist, in the 
suburb of Cowley. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Bodley added new and distinet: luildings to two collezges—* King’s “ 
and “ Queens’; at the former he has placed, on the river front, facing the “ Backs,” the 
incomplete quadrangle known as Bodley’s Buildings. Built of the pleasant-looking, lmff- 
coloured Ketton stone, roofed with grey stone slates, planned with the traditional sequence 
of atairoases, carefully studied in proportion, and delicately and eharacteristically refined in every 
detail: this Wuilding, even m the inevitable newness of its early yeurs, forms an harmonious ad- 
junet to a college of exceptional dignity and importanee. At Queens’ College Mr. Dodley is re- 
sponsible for the new red-brick chapel, a tall, somewhat severe building of an unpretentious cha- 
racter, the aseeticizin of whose lofty interior is tempered by the rich colouring of the vaulted 
ceiling and the altar piece, and by the glow of Kempe's glass which fills many of the windows. 

“6 far I have followed a roughly accurate chronology in the description of buildings, with, 
however, a flagrant departure in the case of King’s College, where Bodley’s Buildings should, in 
striet order, be attributed to the last decade. That between the years 1570 and 18S) produced 
many designs beside those already alluded to, and amongst them those of two cathedrals—one 
the unsuccessful competitive design for Truro, and the other that for the cathedral church of 
Hobart Town, Tasmania, which has been carried out, and is a candidly English design in the typical 
manner of its authors. 1880 saw the beginning of the Church of St. Michael, Camden Town, 
London, mainly attributable, { think, to Mr. Garner. The period between 1880 and 1885 was a 
busy one for the partners, and one of the most striking and suceessful of their mutual achieve- 
ments, the church of St- Germain, at Cardiff, in South Wales, belongs toit. This was a work of 
close collaboration, and is marked by such an apparent singleness of intention and unity of hand- 
ling, that only the most perfectly initiated of observers could allot to either partner his mdividual 
share in the design. There is a breadth of treatment, a spaciousness, an intrinsic grace about 
<¢ Germain’s Church which places it very high amongst the many fine creations of this. order 
which we owe to Messrs. Bodley & Garner. It is simple, sheer, and unaffected. Tt rises to a 
noble height, sustained by the slim adequacy of its clustered columne, and is ceiled by the per- 
fectly adjusted curves of its wooden waguon-vault. The chancel ceiling is divided into three bays 
hy stone arches; that of the nave is merely interspaced by means of wooden ribs. The orgun 
loft, with ite traceried openings to the southern aisle, is an effective part of the internal design, 
and the dignified ingenuity of the great east window, with its double tracery, provides a focus to 
the fine distinction of the eastward view. St. Germain’s is of tall proportions, but comparatively 
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restricted by the site in length of nave. Its building waa closely followed by that of another 
churel in Corditi—that of St. Saviour's, designed by Mr. Bodley—in a manner of extreme contrast. 
It is very long anid low, ond the effect of rts length is-inereased by the inward inclination on plan 
ofthe chancel walla. [tis full of character and has a dignity of its own, but makes no attempt to 
vie in scale or impressiveness with ita stately sister. 
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1886 brought Mr. Bodley an opportunity in many ways similar to that offered by Hoar 
Cross. This was the new church designed by him for the Duke of Neweastle at Claomber, near 
Worksop. Like that at Hoar Cross, the Clumber Church is small, stone-built, of sumple tra- 
ditional plan, and very solidly constructed. Like Hoar Cross, it has a central tower, but it has 
the additional feature of a stone spire. It rises from the even lawn, which slopes southward to 
a beautiful little lake, against a charming woodland background. It is iaced externally with 
the white stone of a former and demolished building, while the upper portion of the tower, the 
spire, the buttress faces, copings, tracery and dressed work of doors and windows, are of a warm 
red stone. 

The ehurch is very similar in style and feeling to its Staffordshire rival ; externally, if any- 
thing rather plainer, and with distinctly less emphasis of vertical line, it conveys an equal if not 
creater sense of easy security and instinetive proportion. It bears the same impression of 
studied mastery, of poetic inspiration, of care, thought and convietion. Internally its high nave 
and chancel are roofed with groined stone vaulting, and the red stone 1s carried throughout the 
whole of the admirable masonry. ‘Less ornate, less sumptuous in detail of fitting and furmshing 
than Hoar Cross, the interior is still excessively striking and impressive. 

Externally, the graduated spread of the boldly weathered buttresses, and the " battering " 
lines of the handsome steeple, give a gratifying sense of imple resistance, of permanent and 
assured stability. 

Clumber Church indicates a point of departure, a cessation of the real collaboration of the 
partners. Mor several years before the actual severance of the tie, it had become practically 
nominal, and though intimately friendly and sympathetic, had ceased to have its former sig- 
nificanes of close co-operation, of interdependence, and of mutual contribution toa mutual result ; 
each partner worked singly upon a given design with bare consultation of the other. 

For the sake of clearness it is, therefore, better to deal henceforward with their work as 
that of independent artists, influenced, indeed, as such mtelligences must inevitably be, by a 
long course of associated labours, but performing each his individual tasks in virtual separation. 
The actual cessation of partnership came im 1898, by the friendly dissolution of a fnendly bond 
—there had never been any deed or legal document of any kind—and the quondam partners 
continued their dissociated labours side by side in the two old sets of chambers on the first floor 
of No. 7 Gray's Inn Square. 





THE FINAL PERIOD. 

| take Clumber Church as marking the beginning of this period, though one or two previous 
designs which bore the names of both partners were just as absolutely the work of one of them. 
'The great marble reredos in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is so well known as to need no desorip- 
tion, was, for instance, absolutely Mr. Garner's. | 

‘The competitive design for Liverpool Cathedral, a competition in which no award was ever 
made, was also Mr. Garner’s in actual conception and elaboration. 

The ten years between 1885 and 1895 saw at least as many new churches, large and small, 
in town and country, begun and completed by Mr. Bodley. Eckenswell, Horbury, Skelman- 
thorpe, Warrington and Danchill, are all small churches, the last of singular beauty and perfect 
adaptation to its site on a Sussex hilltop; Epping, Hackney Wick, Norwood, Branksome, 
Bournemouth, and Cowley, Oxford, all town or suburban churches, are of considerable size as 
churches go in England. Of these the first three show a certain similarity of type and a coinei- 
dence of features strongly characteristic of Mr. Bodley’slater manner. All three have no chancel 
arch, and comparatively low and wide naves, “ lean-to “ aisle roofs, and tall stone arcades earriod 
néarly up to the roof-plates. All threa have no clerestory, but are lit from the aisle windows, 
and those of the eastern and western walls ; all have round barrel-vaulted ceilings, divided by 
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riba and decorated in the architect’s familiar manner, in soft, rich colours, with pamted texts 
in Gothie type running horizontally above the cornice ; and finally all three have flush end walla, 
divided only by buttresses. 

The Eton Mission Church interior is impressive in its quiet plainness, in the admirable 
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spacing of its great square piers with their slender springing shafts, and in the adjustment of 
the lofty transverse arches of the aisles. There is an effeet of effortless originality about the 
whole which tells of the master hand. It is an essentially modern design, showing, amongst 
other things, what can be done with a mere parallelogram. 

The Church of St. Aldhelm at Brankzome, on the outskirts of Bournemouth, internally 
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somewhat resembles the Norwood Church, but its nave roof is of the open trussed-rafter order, 


the eastern portion only bemg called. lis chief ornaments are the lone, low ouk screens of the 
chancel and its aisles, and the rood which surmounts that of the former. 
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The Church of Cowley St. John, at Oxford, stands alone in treatment and intention. It is 
& monastic church, built for the use of the Cowley coniraternity. The long chancel, sereaned 
from the relatively short nave, is for the use of the fathers and brethren of the Order. The public 
is didmitted to the body of the ¢hurch, he austere dignity and ordered reticence of ita high 
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white interior give to this chureli a peculiar distinction—o calm severity, well befitting its use. 
The western end of the exterior, shown in the accompanying photograph, rises above the monastic 
gurden. Along the southern and eastern walls runs « low flat-roofed building containing a 
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cloister and vestries. The northern side is flanked by a chapel and a musie school or practice 
room for choristurs. : 

The church at Danehill is small and of singular beanty and perfect adaptation to its site 
upon & low hilltop of Sussex. Tt shows the usual high finish, the bestowal of thought and care 


Upon every detail, It ts very completely htted, and furnished with screen, Stalls. and stamed 
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glass, and is essentially an Enghsh country church upon traditional lines, with aisles of unequal 
width, and low south chaneel-aisle, rood turret, square western belfry tower, and southern porch, 
faced with Sussex atone, and roofed with Horsham stone tiles. 
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In marked contrast to such sheer creation is Mr. Godley’s skilful and recent adaptation of a 
large secular hall. which he has converted mto a church for the Enghsh community at Florence. 
Tt, is one of the constant experiences, of course, of all busy architects, to have to deal with 
conversions and alterations of existing buildings, and to Mr. Bodley there fell a large share of 
such tasks. He was frequently employed upon the repair and readormment of old churches, 
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or the moro or less complete alteration of modern ones. In regard to the former, he hated 
“ restoration " of the fabric, and generally confined himself to mere repairs, and to complete 
furnishing of the interior, He handled old buildings lovingly. As an instance of lis dealing 
with an ancient pansh church, | may mention Hickleton Church, where be put m screens, 
rood-beam and rood, and a monument with recumbent effigy. 

With a modern church—of the early nineteenth-century Gothie type—l cannot say that 
he was tender, though he respected anything that he felt to have good architectural character. 
Some of his conversions, or“ transmogrifications “ if | may use that expression, are remarkable, 
The late Mr. J. 'T. Micklethwaite said of him to myself “ Bodley’s the only man I know that 
can amd does make a silk purse out of u sow's oar."’ I will offer you, as mstances of conversions 
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of modérn Woildings, the churches of St. Poul, Kuightshridge, and of Wimborne St. Giles’ in 
Dorset, unfortunately recently burnt down, 

In ecclesiastical work Mr. Bodley adhered, wherever and whenever possible, to his own 
version of the Gothie manner; but in civil or domestic work, exeept in the modified forms of 
Gothie which he felt to be appropriate to Collegiate buildings, he worked always in equally per- 
sonal and varied versions of the types of the English Renaissance. I shall have something 
to say presently about the various houses he lived in and arranged to his likinc, but he altered 
and decorated a very large number of pnvate houses. He was indeed a consummate decorator, 
and, in church or chapel, house ot hall, worked always with deft originality, and always 
towards «a certum ideal, an ultimate vision of harmonious colouring, of high splendour, or 
homely contrasts, as the case might be. There are mstances, though relatively few, I think, 
of his use, where he felt it to be appropriate, of the Renaissance manner for ecclesiastical work, 
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a8 m the private chapels af great houses, One of thease cases of iit La pit ition, and, as | Lhinik, 
a typically dignified and happy one, is that of the private chapel for Lord Halifax. 

His strong leaning, however, was always towards Gothic. It was a matter of faith, of 
profound personal conviction, a conviction which strengthened and deepencd with advancing 
years, and in whieh, to the end of his long life, he never wavered. His later de sins 
all show the intensity of this conviction. I[ must now deal somewhat rapidly with these eon- 
eluding instances, conspicuous amongst which is the ehurch of St, Mary at Eeeleston, built 
for the Duke of Westminster. In this church he used the red Runcorn sandstone, in which 
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lie dehghted, and of whieh the warm ce Nouring formed the keynote of the internal decorative 
scheme. Loss inspired, and therefore less Insp ring, | think, than his earler work, such as the 
. thes of Pendlebury, Hoar Cross, or Chomber, stiffer and more formal of line, colda rot aspect, 
« Mary’ +, Ee wleston, 18 Characteristic of the later manner. It still shows, howev or, ¥ Ors anc 
Sheena planning, and the high perfection of skilful detail. In the church of Holbeck. near 
Leeds, we find the same qualities pervading a simpler building and of lesser seale. The screen at 
Holbeck is extremely typical of this later parol in its length and constructive disposition, 

The ehurch of All Souls, Leicester, is a good instance of the latest period, showing 4 simple 
severity and economy of effeet, relieved by sparse and well-adjusted omament in mouk ling and 
carving. It isa cheap church, but shows the invariable care and thought in all its details. 

i & 
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An interesting littly building which belongs to the late, almost the latest, period is the 
Wayside Chapel at Woodlands, in Dorset, with its twin naves divided by a central arcade, 
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and its steep-pitehed roof. It was always characteristic of Mr. Bodley to spend as minute care 
upon the humblest as upon the greatest of his opportunities, and upon the most minute details 
of either. 


One of his last ehurches, [ believe the very last upon any considerable scale, is a London 
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church, that of the Holy Trinity, Kensington. This is a lofty building of simple character, in 
which there is an evident intention to rely greatly for effect upon the perspective of tall slim 
columns and the oblique rather than the direct or axial vista. The site is a short one, and there- 
fore no extensive west Lo east vista was possible, The extreme slimmess, the attenuation of deta 
in this church are extremely symptomatie of his final manner, and T think a eritieal mind will find 
this quality carried to excess in much of his late work. It is nmpossible fully to expla or under- 
stand the inflnences leading to the ultimate crystallisation of an mdividual style in any art, but in 
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Mr, Bodley’s case, | fancy that the increasing thinness of effect in his last work was, at any rate 
partly, due to the fact that his increasing infirmities made visits to his buildings, while in progress 
or when completed, more diffieult and therefore less frequent, and that he grew instinctively to 
rely more than formerly upon drawings, and began to realise less acutely their ultimate effect. 
Great honours and great opportunities came to him very late in life. One of the greatest 
opportunities indeed, the more is the pity, close at the end. In 1906, the year before that of his 
death, came the remarkable evidence of American appreciation m the commission to design the 
cathedral for Washington, in conjunction with his old friend and former assistant Henry Vaughan 
of Boston. This was quickly followed by the placing of another American cathedral, that of San 
Francisco, in lis hands. In the autumn of 1906 he journeyed out with Mr. Ceeil Hare, his friend, 
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assistant, and ultimately his partner, to the United States to inspect the sites of the two great 
churehes, and to make preliminary arrangements. Upon his return to England, and while 
employed upon yet another remote cathedral—in India—he at once becan the designs for Wash- 
ington and San Francisco. He was much hampered by ill-health in the spring of the following 
year, but managed nevertheless to complete his designs, working to a great extent in the beautiful 
old stone manor house of Water Eaton, near Oxford, which he had taken in 1906, and where he 
was to end his days. He was destined never to witness even the actual beginning of the American 
buildings, but left the drawings in a well-advanced stage of preparation. The United States had 
done him previous honour by bestowing upon him the gold medal of the American Institute. 
A similar honour was done him in 1899 hy this society, for in that year he received from the 
hands of the President, in this room, the Royal Gold Medal. He was elected Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1552, and full Academician in 1902. In the summer of 1907 he received 
from the University of Oxford an honour which he greatly valued, that of the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law. IT was present at the Enesenia in Wren's Sheldonian Theatre, and was 
greatly concerned to notice how pale and ill he looked in the imposing red robes as he took his seat 
amongst his fellow doctors. The end was not far off. Through the remainder of the summer and 
the early autumn, and in spite of recurring intervals of illness, he steadily continued his work, 
being chiefly I think engaged upon Washington Cathedral, for which he made many notes and 
sketches in bed. Heretaimed his full vigour of mind, the fall force of his imagmation, his patience 
and his kindly humonr to the last. He died suddenly and peacefully in the ently morning of 
Monday the 21st October, in the old house that he had grown to love, One of his last. if not the 
very last, designs has a pathetic interest: it was that of the sepulchral monument to his old 
friend and partner Mr. Thomas Garner, whom he had outlived by some eighteen months. 

Yon will not expect from me, his old pupil and, [am honoured in being able to say, his friend 
for so many years, a critical estimate of his work or his abilities, and I must acknowledge that this 
Paper is in the nature of an appreciation rather than a critieal essay. If T have erred in over. 
estimation, if you think that I have in any degree overstated my master’s claims, vou will remem- 
ber that he was my master, and will I know make every allowanee to the natural lius of lovalty, 
to the natural partiality of a friend. His name, however, needs little commendation from me. 
His monument is his work, his epitaph the reeord of a lone, honourable, and arduous lifp. 

No just estimate of his character or attainments could be formed without intimate equaimn- 
tance, and he was not easy to know. Retiring and indeed somewhat shy, self-contained and in- 
trospective, his external manner, albeit invariably courteous to all alike, was frequently somewhat 
aloof and apt to impress strangers as reserved and rather cold. He did not asa rulo make friends 
easily or quickly, hut once made he retained them, and their number was not a few. ‘To his 
pupils and assistants, and he had many during the latter half of his life, he was delightfully friendly 
and inspired admiration and respect m all, and im those who knew him best the warmest affection. 
The list is long; one of his earliest pupils was Professor Simpson, to whose admiralile article in the 
Jovunnxan of 11th Jannary 1908, and to whose kindly nssistance m the provision of photographs 
for this Paper, Tam highly indebted. Another was Henry Skipworth, destined not to outlive his 
master, Others were Mr. J,N. Comper, Mr, C. R. Ashbee, and Mr, F. Inigo Thomas. Mr. 
Lorimer, of Edinburgh, was with him for a short time. His head assistant, when I entered his 
office m 1880, was Henry Vaughan, now in full practice at Boston, and well known aa a church 
architect in the United States. A subsequent head assistant for many years was Mr. Walter 
Tapper, now wer alia architect in charge of York Minster, succeeding in this office his 
master, who at the time of his death had the charge of that cathedral, as well as those 
of Peterborough and Southwark, To his intimates, to those with whom he was in real gym- 
pathy, he was delightfully open and indeed expansive at moments, full of kindly humour and 
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fun, 4 charming host, extending charming hospitality to his guests, loving a good story, a good 
ribber of whist, and a good cigar; loving above all musie and song. He was an ardent musician, 
and sin accomplished pianist, playing with intense delicacy and feeling the old melodies he pre- 
ferred, or oceasionally his own compositions. Musie he placed above all arts, and used sometimes 
to say that he wished he could have devoted his life toit. His love of colour and his fine instinct 
for its employment and distribution were almost phenomenal, In hmown home, or homes, for I 
have known him in many houses, he was always surrounded by fine hangings, stately old furniture, 
old tapestries, pictures, rare old china, mostly blue and white oriental, silver, and glass. He was 
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fastidious in such things, and could understand no comfort without comfort for the eves. He 
loved his house and perhaps still more his garden. A certain atateliness of surroundings was ever 
part of lis natural appanage, and seemed becoming to his stately personality ; his handsome face, 
lofty forehead and large dark eyes, grave in repose, but lighting up in greeting to a friend, or 
twinkling with fun when a joke was imminent. 

The manner of his house was an intensely personal affair; indeed it was part of his personal 
manner, and that, in his work or in his play, at home or abroad, was ever the grand manner. 
He expressed himself admirably in writing, tersely, humorously, and amusingly in his fnendly 
letters; his actual handwriting was picturesque and characteristic rather than legible. He 
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wrote with great facility, but did not like the task of writing. Ready, expressive, and apt in 
conversation, and frequently witty, he was a diffident speaker in public, and shrank from all 
public speaking. He filled, however, the office of Prime Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company, 
presiding with graceful dignity at many feasts, Functions and public ceremonies he hated, and 
always carefully avoided all “ inangurations” and foundation-stone layings. His conspicuous 
professional success awed nothing to business habits, it was won in spite of their default, for a 
worse man of business in the nsual sense it would be impossible to find. He detested accounts 
and kept none; he detested business letters, and frequently delayed answers to important com- 
munications—when le answered at all—for weeks or months. [fu client hecame bothersome, 
he got no answers to any written communication; if he called m a rage, he was received with 
unruffled courtesy, and generally bowed out smiling and happy in a quarter of an hour. Mr. 
Bodley was not only a master of his art but excessively masterful; he permitted nothing, nor 
nobody, to interfere with his intentions. In the carrying out of a design he had set his heart 
on he was obstinate, nay obdurate, and he always ended by getting his own way in the long 
run—and the run was sometimes a matter of years. He has been called a copyist. Nothmg 
could be farther from the truth. Exeept occasionally in minor details, he never copied. He 
possessed remarkably few architectural books ; his professional library, indeed, would have been 
modest for a beginner. As I have said, be had assin ilated and made his own certain archi- 
tectural phases, he had seen and studied many buildings, and his derivations from those sources 
were prompted and refreshed almost entirely by his marvelously accurate and retentive memory, 
a memory the like of which I have never met in anyone else. In his youth, even during his 
pupilage, he had sketched but little, in spite of constant urging; in his later years not at all. 
His method of studymg an old building was, a3 regards the exterior, to borrow a chair, which he 
carried from point to point of view, during the contemplative smoking of a cigar; when the 
cigar was oul, he went inside, and, minus the tobaceo, contimued the contemplation. Yet he 
would remember the building, even to ils details, for the rest of Jus life. I have myself tested 
this faculty in respect of a French church which I had seen a fortnight before, and had sketched, 
and which he had seen twenty-five years before. I am ashamed to say that he remembered it more 
accurately and minntely than J did, and put me right on several points. He would never make 
any written note of an engagement, but I never heard of his forgetting one. I have heard it 
confidently stated that he could not draw—a most absurd statement. He regarded drawing for 
un architect as solely a means to a definite end—the realisation of his design; and to that end 
his drawing was always adequate. For neat and finished drawings he had small regard, and no 
patience in his later years for their preparation ; but Ins planning was quick and aceurate, and 
his sureness and rapid facility in detail-drawing were astonishing. His little explanatory 
sketches, rough though they were, were always vividly graphic. His first notes of his vacua 
conveptions for s plan, or some large detail, were made anyhow and anywhere—in Wed, in the 
train, in an hotel, at his club, or in his garden, and on anything handy—the back of a letter, fn 
advertisement card, or the margin of a newspaper. He sketehed in his cheque book, and is 
known to have filled his bank pass-book with notes and sketches. He had an extraordinarily 
fine sense for curves, and hated a weak or a flabby one. “ Keep them nervous,” he told ono 
His injunetions to his staff were always im the direction of refinement and restraint, “ Learn ti 
leave out. A young architect's india-rubber is more important than his pencil,” he once said to 
me; and again, of window tracery, “ It's not the shapes you make, but the shapes you lAkwe 
that matter.” Of drawing generally, as apphed to architecture, he used to say that we all dene 
too mach; and that with one vernacular style, and workmen who understood it, hardly an 
drawing would be necessary. ee 
He was extremely ingenious and resourceful, but disliked obvious ingenuity in design, and 
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indeed avoided it ; his work, whatever else may be thought of it, has ever tho effortless, inevitable 
look of quiet surety. His aim was never to startle, he never “ played to the gallery,” or tried to 
outrrval others. In placing a building in a street, or in contiguity to others, he was always 
careful to do no hurt to its environment. “ You must consider your neighbours,” he said, 
“you've got to be a gentleman in your art.” 

His intiuence, I believe, has been wide and deep ; it was apparent in the case of many of his 
younger contemporaries, such as G. G. Seott, J. Bentley, and Sedding, all of whom he outlived ; 
as, indeed, he outlived most of his own real contemporaries. As was all but inevitable, m his 
old age he dropped somewhat ont of touch and sympathy with modern tendencies. He was a 
pioneer, and if he survived his period and ignored the current phases of his later days, we 
can accept him gladly as such and recognise the steady purpose and fine achievements of his 
long and honourable career, 

He never faltered from his ideals; be had ever the eourage of his opimions; his enthusiasm 
and his energy endured to the end. At an age when most of us would seek repose, and though 
cruelly hampered by infirmities, he still worked on strenuously and gladly, happy in his power, 
happy in his long life's work, Lo the end that CHD 20 swiftly STL peacefully, fincling hom alert, 
with cheerful, undimumed mind, full of years and of honours. | 


PROSPICE. 


Shall I look back across the darkening sea ? 
Shall 1 not onward gaze? What though my suil, 
Languid and lone, may hang-all listlessly, © 
Bhall [look back? Faint heart, for what avail? 
Shall I not onward, eastward gaze? Kind wind 
May wait me, and, at Dawn, the Haven | may Tio. 
G. F. Bonney. 








DISCUSSION OF MR. WARREN'S PAPER. 
Mn. Enxegst Georgn, A.R.A., Presiilent, in the Chair. 


At the conclusiun of Mr. Warren's Paper, the proof of the Paper, but who was pravanted f 
Secretary read the following letter ioe Lach attending the ostiog owing to Ee Peeve ran 
Halifax, dated the 15th February:— — fluenza. The following ia an extract from his 

Sta,—I have to thank you forthe copy of the letter :— | | 
Paper Mr. Warren is to read to-morrow and at the Mr. Warren's Paper is so complete ‘and his ac 
Re a to = ra to Bogie to sgntoany get ee of se old master's work ao happily sad 
my great regret at my i ity t2 attend the sympotheticully expressed, that |i Oe 
coiling of fhe Royal Tostitutes Qn the same loft to be anid.” | » that little or nothing is 
evening Tam unfortunately detained inthe country | One or two minor details occur to me, Mr 
and am prevented thereby from accepting an invi- Bodley was, I believe, Sir Gilbert Scott's first 
tation which otherwise I should have had the pupil at the time when, I have always wn disahen 7 
greatest pleasure in accepting.—I am, Street was his assistant. The number af Scott's 

Yours faithfully, pupils was very great, and it would be interesting 
Hauirax. if somebody would compileand publish a complete 
| , 3 | 7 list. His two sons, George Gilbert and Mr. John 

The Seeretary also read a letier from Professor Oldrid Scott, Bodlay, Garner, J.J. Simcoe 
F. M, Simpson [¥.], who had been sont an advance Mioklothwaite, Johnson of Newsastle, Fano” 
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of Carlisle, Austin of Lancaster, Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler of Durham—the four men who five-and- 
twenty years ago practically divided the work of 
the North between them—Mr. Somers Clarke and 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, if T remember rightly, were all 
pu ils of his, 

r. Warren mentions the low bat bulky tower 
in the corner of the Tom (Quad, Christ Church, 
Oxford. This was designed to carry a lead-covered 
wood lantern somewhat on the lines, but not a 
copy, of the one on the top of the belfry at Cislais. 
The lantern is shown on some of the original 
drawings and also in a water-colour perspective 
made by W. H. Brewer, The intention accounts 
for the lofty proportions of the angle turrets of the 
tower, which riso above its parapet ree apd in 
consequence of the omission of the central feature, 
too high—or so Hodley always said, 

Mr. Warren mukes a slip in saying that “no 
award was ever made” in the first Licht 
Cathedral competition, Sir William Emerson's 
design was placed first and Mr, James Brooks's 
aeoomd. I can cordially endorse his remarks about 
Mr. Bodley's letters, They were alwaya delightful. 
I am reminded of one as [ write now from my 
little cottage in Sussex, a mile ond a half away 
from Danehill Church. 1 wrote Mr. Bodley and 
said [ had planned it-ao thot as] entered the front 
door and looked across the hall through the garden 
door, the centre of the view wna his church. His 
reply was ebaractoristic: “T like to feel that you 
will think of me in your going out and in a 
coming in.’ The intarior of this church, with 
organ on the chancel sereen, is delightful. 

As Mr. Warren says, Bodley wae not business- 
like. He would keep elienta waiting for months. 
Years ogo, when [ was measuring up the curious 
chancel arch-screen in Great Bardfield Church, 
Essex, the clergyman told moe that he had been 
waiting for a design for a reredos he had asked 
Bodloy to make for ysigeraare over a year. | 
mentioned this when I returned to town, but no 
design was sent during the six months or more that 
1 remained in the office. 





Ma. G. H. FELLOWES-PRYNNE [F.|, rising 
uf the invitation of the President, said: It is with 
great diffidence, and at the same time with much 
pleasure, that [ rise to propose a vote of thanks to 
my friend Mr, Edward Warren for his admirable 
Paper upon the life and work of George Frederick 
Bodley—with diffidence hecanse of being asked at 
the last moment to perform this pleasant duty, 
and because there are s0 many who would have done 
itso much better than myself—and yet pleasnre 
beeange of the obvious sincerity of the writer, and 
the evident sympathy Mr, Warren has with the 
subject of hia 7 Paper. There is, I think, no one who 
is suited to write such a Paper better than Mr. 
Warren, and I feel sure that we have all listened 
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with interest to his almost peetic review of the 
life and work of one who was so long held in such 
high esteem in the profession, and mone present 
who have not felt touched by the almost pathetic 
history of that life as set forth by « loyal and 
devoted pupil. From the many argietas buildings 
erected, from the exquisite charm and proportion 
of his-churches, from the delicacy of his details, 
from the gentle and loving: treatment of his re- 
storutions, the name of Bodley will be long re- 
membered when that of many of his contemporarics 
will have been forgotten. Hut, parhape, first and 
foremost, his name will be mere closely connected 
with his perfect genius for, and sympathy with, 
colour focurasn: mall its various forms. It is 
not so much that he strock out on new lines, or 
aimed at great originality in his treatment of 
colour design—nay, T may almost say that he 
followed more or less closely in the traditional 
lines of mediwval work—but neither in his church 
desions nor in hisdecorative designs did he slavish! 
follow tradition. In every phase of his work nes 
design there is a very strongly marked individuality 
and stamp of genius, and in none more so than in 
his colour schemes, whethor it be in the decoration 
of a building, design for embroidery, or wall papers. 
His intense sympathy for colour is evident in all 
that he teers quict in 8 eae 
always delicate and refined, ani invariabl 
monious, 60 much so that the jarm “ any 
Colours "is 8 foes borich with quiet and harmonions 
colours. who know thot beautiful and 
costly, though comparatively small, church of 
Hoar Cross, and the churches reterved to in Mr, 
Warren's Paper, will know how to value Mr. 
Bodley’s treatment of colour. One of tho latest 
decorntive designe he carried out was the complete 
decoration of the interior of a church built from 
Sir Gilbert Scott's designs—Christ Church, Ealing, 
which is well worthy of study. It is quite possible 
in the latter caso, as in others, that criticiam may 
be forthcoming. But we all ‘mow how easy it is 
to criticise, especially in the case of colour decora- 
tion, but at the same time how difficult it is to 
desixn & scheme for such decoration on a largo 
In no country in the world is it perhaps 
mora difficult to educate the popular mind to a 
sense of fine colour decoration in this cold, 
damp climate of Kngland; and yet in no eountry 
does colour add 4 greater value to comfort and woll- 
being, and certainly in no country was if more 
valued in the past. We have until lately been eo 
long content with the eold, bare walla of our 
churches that people have begun to look upon plain 
Plaster and whitewash as material of intrinsic 
beauty, and any attempt to break down the tradition 
of the last two and « halt centuries in thia respect 
ia met with i se by some and active opposi- 
tion by others. Weas a nation seem to have lost 
the power of appreciation of colour as applied to the 
interior of our churches, or else bigotry os any 





serious effort in that direction, either in pictorial 
or decorative art, a3“ High Church’ or “ Romish,” 
so that ignorance, prejudice, and bigotry combine 
in resisting the siforts of those Le eau 
fifty years have been trying to make colour decorn- 
tion the handmaid of religi The individual 
efforta of architects and artists like Owen Jones, 
Burges, William Morris, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
Madox-Brown, Butterfield, and others, have done 
moch in helping forward the movement, but 
I think I may safely say that no architect hus 
done more to teach us the value of interior 
colour decoration than Bodley, and if this fact 
stood alone it would be sufficient to raise him to 
# niche of fame, But it by mo means stanis 
alone, for in this Paper we have read how complete 
was his grasp of all work that came into his 
hands. It must be allowed, I think, that Mr. 
Bodley was very fortunate in hia career, hia early 
training being with those who were thorough- 
soing Gothie enthusiasts ; and what might have 


been a disulvantage to some was bak ea advantage 
to him—he had private means, and was therefore 
in an independent position. Given his acknow- 
ledged ability, he could in a grent measure pick 
and choose with regard to his work; he did not 
hesitate to refuse a work if not congenial, and 
if a client became troublesome he quietly droppod 
him. Now, shunting of clients is not a pastime 
that many of us can afford to enjoy, nor can mosi 
of us afford to be arbit ie most we can 
expect is that, with care and tact, we may manage 
Pree own way; but the delightful position of 
being able to say too client “You must do this, 
or | won't act for you at all,” or “If you write 
any troublesome letters I won't answer them,” 
is not ours. Then again, Bodley’s opportunities 
were great: his work commenced in the early 
days of the great Chureh revival, when the demand 
for Church work was comparatively Inrge. As 
a rule, he was not hampered for want of means 
in the carrying out of his work, and this helped 
to secure aid of the best artists, sculptors, and 
builders, which all naturally fanded to make his 
work succesaful, And, to my mind, we must be 
thankful that he waa not hampered by monetary 
considerations in his church work, as we know 
that we have the best that he conld do under 
the best conditions. But still, I think we ma 

safoly say that had the conditions of his wor 

been more normal, and 1/, a sitting been laid 
down na a sine gud non, he would still have 
turned out a work of beauty and good proportion. 
Our members must have read with great inte- 
rest Professor Simpson's admirable article in the 
Jounwan, and this Paper is a valuable addition 
to those remarks. One cannot but be struck b 

the ability and loyalty of Mr. Bodley’s pupils; um 

while mentioning this, may I express the regret 
we all falt in the premature death of Henry Skip- 
with, whose able work we all admired, and at 
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the same time to say how glad we are that York 
Minster has, since the death of Mr, Bodley, been 
placed in the able hands of Mr. Walter Lapper. 
But there was another feature of Mr. Bodley’s work 
that was not, I think, touched upon—and perhaps 
rightly so—in this Paper. At the same time, i 
is & feature that is too often loat sicht of, and yet 
it is a feature that should, and does, give tone 
and feeling to all that is truest and beat in church 
work. I mean his Churchmanship; for, from 
conversations | hava had with him, I know him 
to huve been an ardent Churchman, as indeed 
have been all our best churoh architects: Puyin, 
Butterfield, Street, Bentley, Garner, and Bodley 
were all ardent Churchmen, and it is thia great 
underlying principle in their work that so often 
gives that indefinable sense of devotion in their 
churches. J mean that churches may be, and too 
often are, considered as things of art alona— 
perhaps academically correct—true in detail, bub 
still lifeless and cold, still lacking in spiritual 
inapiration. It is this great underlying pencils, 
this spirttual inspiration, this indefinable devout 
feeling behind the designer that alone can call 
forth similar devotional feelings in the minds of 
worshippers. It is this, above all else, that raises 
oburch architecture on the hiwhest pedestal of art, 
that ennobles the mind of ita creator, and uplifte 
the mind of the beholder. Such work hos George 
Bbodley left to us, and may we be allowed to 
emulate the spirit that produced such work ! 

Mz, WALTER TAPPER (4.): It is indeed a 
pleasure to rise and second Mr. Prynne’s proposal 
of thanks to Mr. Warren for his admirable Paper. 
My long intimacy with the work of Bodley and - 
Garner enables me to appreciate the difficulties to 
which Mr, Warran has referred, difficulties which 
[ think he has ably overcome, Naturally I appre- 
ciated most the love and reverence which \tr, 
Warren so well oxpressea for the master. It is 
echoed in the hearts of every one of his pupils and 
assistants. That dignified old-world courtliness 
of manner, combined with much sweet modesty, 
was priceless, and to thoss who had the privilege 
of his friendship perhaps of more value than tho 
infinence of bis work, great aa is this latter. 1 
worked with Mr. Bodley some eighteen years 
longer than any other of his men, and during that 
period I do not remember a hasty or impatient 
word, This fact will perhaps giva you a better 
idea of the gentleness of character with which he 
wis 60 graciously endowed. Mr, Warren has 
dealt so fully with his work that there is little 
indeed to add. It may have been noticed, however, 
that few of his churches were vaulted « with the ex- 
ceptions of Hoar Cross and Clumber, none, I think, 
The reason for this was Hedley's love for colour, 
the wooden roofs giving him greater opportunities 
for this side of his art. Mr. Warren has referred 
to the prevalent impression that Bodley could not 
draw. In the ordinary sense of the word this is 
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froe. He was never an expert draughisman: no 
water-coloura or perspective sketches or even fine 
geometrical drawing issued from his hands, The 
very few sketches he mado, and I only remember 
one book, reminded me of William de Honnecourt’s 
outline and were curiously out of drawing. He did 
not, in fact, attach any importance to drawing in so 
far ns his work was concerned, and he always con: 
tended that less attention to pretty drawing would 
he pie foe the art * architecture. His buildings 
ware really designed before putting pencil to ir, 
and he hes given me hate ditiencine in gases 
beforehand. It was therefore not surprising, on 
leaving him free and undisturbed on some Satur- 
day afternoon, to find the eighth-seale sketches, 
lf-ineh and full-size details (the latter beautifully 
drawn) of some fine church completed ready for 
na to tackle on the Monday morning. In his 
early days he allowed no detail to eseape him, and 
with the gmallest be took infinite pains, What 
happiness it was, too, to get his kindly eriticiam 
on our efforts to interpret his ideas. His own 
methods of drawing were delicious and amusing, 
bot they were hardly such as would commend 
themselves to most of us. He loved « Se pencil 
and hated meedle-pointed compasses. Sometimes 
he went over his details with a broad-nibbed pen, 
nosing red or black writing ink, or both if handy. 
His luncheon was brought in from some neigh- 
bouring restaurant, and he ate it aa he worked, so 
that oftentimes there was a mixture of pencil, ink, 
mustard, salt, with splashes of gravy to give the 
right tone of colour, and at the end of all « really 
artistic drawing after his own manner. His rela- 
tions with the workmen on the actual buildings 
were all that could be wished. In some peculiar 
way, bard to define, he gave that invaluable 
interest in their work, so that it seemed they had 
no difficulty in carrying out his ideas, and a 
mason, for metance, who had worked long under 
his guidance was a man worth knowing for many 
and obvious reasons. A matter which will 7 
interest this Society was his views concerning the 
examinations held here periodically. As such, he 
had practically no sympathy with them,as heshowed 
when writing # short rhe on the subject some 
years ago, but in so far as they encouraged in young 
men the study of old work, and gave them that 
sound academical knowledge without which, he 
contended, no architect's education waa cas so 
he thought them of considerable value, ith 
these fow remarks | again have pleasure in thank- 
ing Mr. Warren. 
fn. HENRY LONGDEN said that Mr. Bodley, 
whom he had known for a great number of years, 
impressed him above everything as an ortist. In 
everything he did, in his appearance, in the dif- 
ferent houses in which he lived, and in everything 
about him, he was an artist. Hewaa no doubt a 
fine builder, but he had that quality which was 
so uncommon of making everything be touched 
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beautiful. In domestic work he would make o 
house of no merit beautiful by rich colour and 
skilful adaptations of its internal features, A 
house decorated by him had o singular air of dia- 
tinction. He was also a very great almirer of Mr. 
Butterfield and of Mr. Butterfield's work, and he 
could tell them one result of that admiration. In 
the church of Bt. Alban’s, Holborn, whieh Mr. 
Butterfield built, it was desired to put o reredos, 
Mr. Butterfield was still living, but had not worked 
there fora number of years, for Mr. Butterfield was 
sometimes rather difficult, and had had some dis- 
acreement with the Vicar. Mr. Godley was ap- 
proached about the reredos, and he said, “No; 
Butterfield is living; I cannot touch hia church,” 
When Mr. Butterfield died Mr: Bodley undertook 
it, but he would not touch it during Mr. Butter- 
field’s lifetime. This seemed very little to have to 
say, but haying known Mr. Bodley for so long, and 
seen him from a rather different point of view from 
those who had spoken of him hitherto, it might 
possibly be not unfit, 

Mu. MAURICE B, ADAMS [F.) said he had 
personally known Mr. Bodley a great many years, 
and had always taken a very keen interest in his 
work. Remembering his first ehorch and having 
some acquaintance with the erestion of hia Inat 
church, be should like to say a few words about 
them both, and, in doing so, to add to the tribute 
they all owed Mr. Warren for his most excellent 
résumd of this wonderful life. He would mention 
a point that he thought had not been alluded to. 
They had been shown churches of his built on flat 
sites, but his first church stood on an extremely 
difficult and elevated one, and, whatever the faults 
of St. Michael's, Brighton, might be, one of ite 
greatest merita was the way in which it was made 
to rise out of an acutely sloping site.* The 
massiveness and repose which charactarised that 
comparatively small church, the very plain ap- 
proach to the west end facing the south, necessi- 
tating a large nimber of eteps, treated so quietly, 
60 handsomely, and yet in such a dignified manner, 
were moat effective and inspiring. Its vast breadth 
of brickwork was somewhat relieved by what was 
called the “ streaky-bacon style " which Butterfield 
eo much affected. And then the boll “ plate" 
tracery of the windows, which otherwise would 
have appeared coarse, always seemed to him to be 
a0 thoroughly modified by this broad, quiet treat- 
ment of the windowless aisle leading down to the 
street. The church wis uncommonly dark, which 
acoounted for the poor photograph Mr. Warren 





* St. Michael's Chareh, Folkestone, is another oxam ple 
of the great skill exhibited by Mr. Badley in dealing with 
an oddly chaped awkward site of varying levela, and it 
affords w singularly capable instance of his ingenuity in 
wlapting the contour and architeetoral features of his 
ehureh to the outline of the land on which it atands, The 
north front ef this church unbroken on plan forma a 
fine foi) to the reat.—M, B. A. 
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bead shown. Mr. Bodley's church now only 
formed the south aisle to the vaat building that 
had been subsequently erected, and which Mr. 
Bodley was very sorry not to have been com- 
missioned to do. ‘That indeed is a matter for regret ; 
still, when they studied what Mr. Bodley did as 
his first church, and compared it with what was 
added subsequently to it after the inspiration, so 
to apoak, of William Burgea’s work, they would 
see what a master Mr, Bodlay was, even in his 
initial stage. There waa another church which 
Mr. Warren had not alluded to—viz. the last 
ehurch he finished, St. Faith's at Brentford. 
Mr. Warren had mentioned the very recent church 
at Kensington Gore as showing somewhat atten- 
uated proportions, and he was perhaps justified 
in that criticism ; but what struck one in looking 
at §t. Faith's, Brentford, waa the juvanile 
enthusiasm with which the whole thing waa in- 
spired. Thats man of Mr. Bodley's years could 
desion such a virile church ns that seemed truly 
remarkable, It was quite a emall, unimportant 
church, but a more dignified interior he never 
saw; the whole manner of its composition, leading 
up to the altar a3 the centre of everything, the 
handsome pavement: of the nave, which was caf 
course quite simple, showed the master-hand quite 
is much as in any of the detuile of which they 
had heard that evening. With regard to the 
lanning of church buildings, what a change Mr. 
ley's life covered! From the old days of the 
Gothie Revival, when preaching still obtained the 
mastery, all through the development of the 
Catholic Revival, what a part he played in planning 
his buildings to accommodate them to a better 
sense of what worship really is and the necessities 
of modern congregations! One other feature he 
would refer to—viz. the arrangement of the choir 
stalls. In the church of tho Eton Mission, Hack- 
ney Wick, and also the one at Kensington Gore, 
the seating of the choir towards the west was 
diagonal, the stalls ay He pea hed by an 
angle of 45 degrees, He (the speaker) had always 
farts an advocate of the return stalis behind the 
soreen, where the clergy could face towards the 
altar and carry on the service, and then turn 
round when they were addressing the congregation. 
The usual o rament wae to put them choir-wise, 
facing one another, The old 






rolestant ides was 
to turn them round and make the clergy pray 
towards the congregation. Mr. Hodley's diversified 
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arrangements in the instances mentioned seamed 
to he a questionable advantage; and it oceurred 
to him, as taking an interest in these matters, that 
it was somewhat unusual. | 

Mu. WALTER TAPPER snid he ould answer 
Mr. Adams's question at once. The reason Mr. 
Rodley returned the stalls in the manner deseribed 
wis a matter of compromise; he much preferred 
returning them alone the sereen as Mr. Adama 


au bec. 

Mn. EDWARD WARREN, after acknowledging 
the vote of thanks, said that Mr. Maurice Adama’s 
remarks interested him, as he had pointed out 
several things of which he was conscious but lad not 
time to pointout. His Paper, as it was, had grown 
to exaggerated limits, and he had had to ont ont 
«very great deal. For every one of the churches 
he had referred to—perhaps twenty or thirty—there 
were probably at least three he had not mentioned, 
The output of Mr, Bodley's long life was extraordi- 
nary in the number of buildings he had erected and 
uliered. He onee asked him if he esuld form any 
sort af computation of the number of churches he 
bad built, but all be could get from Mr. Bodley 
was,“ Not a great many.” He supposed he did 
not think sixty or seventy new bnildings and three 
to four hundred altered ones a very great nomber. 


Mu. WILLIAM A. FORSYTH [F.) writes ;— 
Apart from the literary excellenceof Mr. Warren's 
Paper, the Institute is to be congratulated upon 
possessing & valuable contribution to the human 
side of a erent architect's enreer. The biographical 
ig inseparable from the chronological record, if the 


greatness of the artist is to be understood. 


My reason for writing these few lines is to suggest 
that the Sessional Papers be enriched onee, if not 
twice, in each year by a review of the work, together 
with a brief accountof the life, of u British architect 
whose career has but recently closed, 

To the following suggested list, many names 
could be added, but | venture to think that o idis- 
course by a former pupil or assistant of Bentley, 
Burges, Nesfield, Pearson, Butterfield, G. G. Seott, 
Brooks, * and Campbell (Glasgow), upon the works 
of their respective masters, would be of intense in- 
terest and educational value. 





* Ti may be mentioned thatn Memoirof Mr. James Brooka 
will appeor in an early issue of the Jovnsan, contributed by 
Mr. J. Standen Adkina, of the firm of Mesers. James 
Brooks, Son, & Adkine.—Ep, 
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TOWN PLANNING, 
PAPRES COLLECTED BY THE B.LE-A. TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


XI, ARCHITECTURE AND TOWN 
PLANNING. 


Aw Appness delivered at tha Guildhall C infer- 
ence on Town Planning, 10th December 1909, 
by Professor Benesronp Prru [f'). 


I wish at first to remark on the happy peso 
wears now in, in thatthe Town Planning Dill has 
become an Act and is at once removed from the 
atmosphers of partisanship and party politics. 
Under these circumatanoes, one is ab perfect liberty 
to voice what T am sure we all feel—a great debi 
of gratitude which we are under to Mr. Burns for 
his enthusiasm, his political tact and power, and 
above all, for his strong sense of the value of archi- 
tectural dignity to a city. Mr. Borns's record on 
the London County Council in connection with 
their great Strand Improvement, anid in connec- 
tion with the schemes for the new County Council 
Hall, deserves recognition in connection with the 
subject of Town Planning, 

Before passing away from the personal aspect of 
the question, [ should like to draw attention to 
the enormous debt that London is under to its 
erreat, rie ace Pedpisarrt ecaepms! all ae 

arden aq unres— édignified and spacious parts 
ate city where alone almost dwelling is healthy 
and possihle—nare due to the private enterprise, the 
personal expenditure, of the individuals who are 
now described technically as the “ground land- 
lords."" What London would be without the eharma 
of Bloomsbury and (withdrawing it altogether from 
the cynical atmosphere of the Londoner's “Log 
Book '') the charms of Bayswater, of Belgravia, to 
suy nothing of, in the other end of London, the 
discreet wideness of such districts as are included 
in Lord Tredegar’s estate in Gow—what London 
would be without this spaciousness ond without 
these gardens, it is diffienlt for us to conceive. 
The large squares will go down to rican ey 
ihe great names of Grosvenor and Cavendish an 
Eaton, as monuments sufficient to attest the public 
spirit and the architectural qualities of their original 
layers-out; and it should bea matter for some con- 
gratulation to the community when it reflects that 
private enterprise and private expense have now 
resulted in private profit, 

To come to the architectural aspects of the ques- 
tion, I wish, in the first place, to make a few re- 
marks on (1.) planning the thoroughfares ; (U.) on 
Eee the sites; (IL1.) on planning for exten- 
sion: (IV.) on planning architecturally, with a 
few final wornls on education in the subject. 


FPLANSING THE THOROUGHFARES, 


Plan the thoroughfares for access to and access 
from the outside world by road rather than by rail. 
London, as we know it, may be so soon choked 
with disabled and derelict motor omnibuses that it 
will be a city without thoroughfares, dependent 
entirely upon tubes and subterranean tramways. 
The true thorouchfare will either be underground 
or through the alr—aeither by tube or by aeroplane. 
We inherit corkscrew streets, and proceeding to 
choke up our own ducts, shall ultimately achieve 
a Labyrinth without a Dyedalus, Half a century 
of a aes selfishness has killed the art of road- 
way scheming. Though England may well be 
proud of her position and influence in the art and 
acience of constructing railwave, and all that that 
involves and brings, yet no Londoner can be 
proud of a single one of the railway bridges which 
cross the Thames, or of the planning of access ex- 
ternally to our railway termini, It may be that 
our natural insular gonstitution is a geographical 
cause for our constant neglect of any theory of 
thoroughfare, though even our seaporis, by which 
the world gets acesss to us and we take departure 
from home, are practically only railway depdts ; 
and Dover—the yery Port of the World to Eng- 
land, with its fine valley through which the pro- 
cessions of kings and merchants used to enter the 
country—we view now, with it# dismal railway 
tunnels and miserable platforms, as something to 
be hurried through and avoided on aecount of ita 
ignominy. Bicycling bas now begun to alter the 
public view of the question, and motoring is en- 
lightening us pretty rapidly, but it is the dumb 
needs of the multitude who neither bieyele nor 
motor, but who spend their daily life as the people 
of the street, that we hnve to consider, 


PLANING THE &ITER. 


As the planning of the thoroughfares cranies, 
ao we have to plan the sites, first for dwellings 
—for dwellings constitute primarily the town— 
aites that shall be healthy and pleasant, and, os far 
possible, freehold, though, if freehold, conditioned 
for mutuality by necessary covennnta, And I 
would yenture the suggestion that covenants 
enacted by legislation are less onerous and less 
personally restrictive than covenants of contract 
and agreement which are exercised by individual 
owners over their estates. Then we have to con- 
sider sites for public buildings—sitea that shall be 
dignified and useful both for Church and State 
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necessarily central. Such sites bestow a certain 
increase of value to land adjacent to themselves ; 
and in an ideally modern lay-out snch adjacent 
sites should belong to the heya a central 
reserve—beat of all, a central park of publi pur- 
pose and usefulness. ‘Then, sites for commercial 
purposea; for shops; mt the back of the shops, 
warehouses; in connection with the warehouses, 
factories ; in other words, market streets; exchanges, 
with the unsightly stores out of sight; the noxious 
factories at a distance; all considered with a view 
to the mutual comfort and usefulness which is es- 
sential to commercial prosperity. Besides, electric 
works, gas W water works, sewerige works have 
to be planned and placed; to say nothing of railway 
depots, sites fordangerous stores, such as petroleum, 
and what I would roughly describe us smoke sites. 


PLANNING FOL EXTENSION. 

We should plan for extension, that is for growth. 
Any ond every healthy city should grow. This 
will apply in detail to ench of the previous 
chapters of dwellings, public or commercial build- 
ings; but remembering always that dwellings ex- 
tend more rapidly and require more space, and 
that, with the growth of a city, there is a tendency 
always to seek the natural amenities of fresh sir 
and landscape. Therefore, in the interests of the 
town suitable sites for such amenities should be 
included in the neighbourhood of the town, and zo 
earn their rateable value and increase its pros- 
perity. Then a final point on this head of extension 
is that extension increases the value of the central 
sites and the diffioulty of dealing with them, Only 
bya long prevision can this unnatural and exagee- 
rated value at the centre be dealt horn une inttinl 
way of dealing with it is at once to loy out the main 
centers of a suitable width for a city of the 
larger rather than of the smaller size: the increase 
of width in the thoroughfares will prove to be no 
extravagance but a convenience, even in the early 
stages. Extension will thus become easy, over- 
crowding will be made impossible, and that which 
ia common to all will become beneficial to all, 

PLANNING ARCHITECTURALLY, 

I now come to the point of Town Planning archi- 
teeturally, that is, planning with forethought, for 
purpose, for economy, and for that sense of beanty 
which may possibly be summed upin the word refine- 
ment. Architecture is the artof beantiful building. 
But the aggregate of beautiful building has never yet 
bean considered. It has a eummintive importance 
to the architect, who considers not only the im- 
mense problem of one great building, with its vary- 
ing purposes, materials, and arta, but the problem of 
combination, And the problem of the combination 
of a great number of such buildings, anch one em- 
bodying a different phase of social or national life, 
werk: and thought, is indeed vast; and one may 
well suppose that it is a problem too large for any 
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single mind. If you conceive a town laid out by 
some architectural genius, with its churehes, its 
municipal buildings, its commercial buildings, and 
its domestic buildings, all wearing the impress of 
the same mind, an inevitable sense of monotony 
and sameness will be present without doubt, 
Beauty and amenity in city are certain elements 
in its success and value, the appearance and sense 
of which have importance in the Town Plan. 
Width of a street for brightness, symmetry of build- 
ings for dignity, curvature of street and aceident 
for picturesqueness, alignment and contrast; avenue 
and square, vista and enclosure, all connote qualities 
whieh should be considered in the lay-out of a town. 
EDUCATION. 

Now I come to my last point, Edueation, At the 
present moment it is mot a subject for doctrine nor 
ripe for deduction. Surprising ig the German 
school of picturesque irregularityin Town Planning. 
lt is nearly thirty years ago since I stayed for 
more than a week in that wonderful little town of 
Rothenburg, on the Tauber, where the walls and 
lisades almost of the sieze which it stood in the 
Thirty Years’ War against the forees of Tilly, exist 
to this day, You can picture the sort of half-way 
house which it representa between the age of the 
croas-bow and theage of the pom-pom, There it 18, 
held up, hanging between heaven and earth, through 
lack of communication with the outer world. We 
now find, with great interest, Dr. Stibben, an- 
other German student of this subject, exhibiting 
such medimval towns for our present considera- 
tion, Of course it is obviously possible to take a 
sufticiantly large number of freaks and accidents 
and classify them and dednece doctrine for them. 
Any Accident Insurance Office can do that with 
the ordinary ran of burelaries and domestic inci- 
dents, and it would only require o certain classifi- 
cation of architectural and building accidents to 
assort the freaks and accidents of war, flame, un- 
een ani famine, and classify them for 
atudy. 7 

Then we have the symmetrical school—theschool 
of the American blocks and avenues known by 
arithmetical numbers, We have that represented 
at a somewhat early and almost promising stage in 
Europe by the eity of Turin in Tia! y, by Havre in 
France, or by Carlsruhein Germany. But it would 
be wiser for us not to attach our faith either to the 
picturesqueor to the symmetrical school, but to ana- 
lyse the picturesqueness of the German and bome 
cities that we know, separating their historical 
elements from their physical and geological ones. 

To take such a city as Edinburgh, with its 
Grecian Acropolia pat modern railway in the 
valley, and the great auburb laid out by the brothers 
Adam which is now i rated in the town: 
Dublin, with ita charming river—not charming in 
essence, but charming in nature—upon which the 
our Courts and the Custom Honse sit so delicht- 
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fully, and on to which, now that the intermediate 
street has been cleared out, Sackville Street opens 
with such an amount of dignity ; Bristol, with tts 
own interests : Liverpool, with a certain grandeur of 
municipal buildings; Manchester, with its needs 
yet unsolved ; Bath, with its beauties ; and Buxton, 
with its attractiveness at this time of the year. 
But of all cities, certainly London is the most 
educative to us all, for in London we con see how 
to do it as wellas how not todo it. To begin with, 
we have the river, and I sincerely hope that the 
new Port of London Authority will be seized not 
only with the value of the river to London trade, 
but with the essential fact that London is a river- 
side city and nlways has been, A little considera- 
tion of the map of London will show that the main 
thoroughfares north and south conform themselves 
to the general direction of the river, with its semi- 
circular sweep of hills to north and south; its 
winding direction and undulating banks making o 
great cirele around the plain of Lambeth, in the 
middle of which rises the temple dome of Bethle- 
hem. The bridges and the accesses to them and 
the railway depits—much needing study and 
care: then the historical centres, Greenwich 
er sight of without the steamboats); the 
Tower; St. Paul's; St. Bartholomew's, and the 
Charterhouse, that sweet littl asylum reminding 
one of Oxford or Cambridge, though unfortunately 
smelling of bacon-smoke and meat ; Westminster ; 
Lambeth—I mean the Palace (a pilgrim place from 
the other side of the Atlantic, of which we take 
little Ronomnt) the unrivalled charms of Hampton 
Court ; and then our group of Royal residences and 
their arrangements, from St. James's along to the 
Rotten Row, or rowie du roi, to Kensington; the 
picturesqueneas of St. Paul's from Pleat Street— 
a subject which I hope this distinguished and 
honourable Corporation which affords us such kind 
hospitality to-day will bear in mind in connection 
with the St. Paul's Bridge. If Holborn Viaduat 
were only grand what a spectacle it would be 
from the great width below of Farringdon Street! 
Then we have the long rise and fall of Oxford Street, 
always noble, always interesting anid attractive. 
We have the park access to pen alongside cise 
aington (iardens, Hyde Park and Bayswater, along 
Piccadilly, and that a lepinlentesne’ right into the 
heart of the city along the Embankment. Wehave 
the descent from the northern heightsat Hampstead 
and from the southern heighta of Sydenham and 
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Clapham. Even our public places teach us, by 
their variety of success ond failore—Trmfalgar 
Square, the noblest site in Europe, distinguished 
by ita absurd column ; we have Buckingham Palace, 
with the great Victoria Memorial to be shortly 
completed ; and can refloct on what Pall Mall would 
be if it were only carried through into the Green 
Park, with socess directly to the new monument ; 
Picenadilly Cirens, long ceased to be o circus, now 
an unhappy polygon— when is it to be remedied }— 
to say nothing of that South Kensington muddle 
of noble Imildings, helter-skelter on sites which 
might have been planned, with ao little foresight, 
into the noblest results. We may well ask who 
is the planner of London. How absurd the question 
would be if London had not been burned down 
and Sir Christopher Wren once made a complete 
plan for its rebuilding ! 

There are many lines for historieal study that I 
would just suggest. Our earliest Biblical reading 
brings us face to face with Nineveh, that great city 
in which there were men, women, children, and 
eattle almost innumerable, into which the prophet 
Jonah had to go a day's journey before he could 
cain an audience—a garden city, a farmyard city, 
a park city of the earliest authority and date. 
Then we have Babylon, the city of terraces: 
Palmyra, with its wonderful re , the city of 
colonnades; we have Selinus in Bicily, a city 
lately brought to the notice of architects in London 
by o wonderful restoration by a distinguished 
French student. We have Athena, with ita acropolis; 
Kome, with its wonderful forum, the paluce city, 
Spalatro on the Adriatic, and the castra of its 
empire. Then the renaissance world, for the first 
time in the history of the building ort realising 
the importance in Iny-out of the connection of-roads 
and eardens with buildings; we have it exhibited in 
the Vatican, in Versailles, at Dresden. Then we 
have modern Paris, modern Vienna, modern Munich, 
besides the plan of Havre laid out by Louis XL1V., 
which I have already mentioned, well worthy of 
attention. Wa have Berlin and Washington and 
the Australian capital yel to be. There is ample 
scope for observation, for doctrine and for perprecy: 
The opportunity has come to us, The use made 
of the opportunity which this new public movement 
affords will indeed reflect this generation and age. 
Our spirit, our wealth, our power, our mental views, 
our intellectual and artistic use of the opportunity, 
are in our hands. 
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CHRON IOLE. 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, Tru FEB. 


A Special General Meeting waa held in 
accordance with notice on soars lrg February, 
(1) to consider alterations in tho draft of the Re- 
vised Gy-laws, and (2) to resume the discussion of 
the Regulations for Architectural Competitions, 
adjourned from the Meeting of Grd January. 

The Revised By-laws. 

The notice-paper convening the Meeting contained thy 
faoilo ails borne }— 

The revised By-laws which were approved by the General 
Body by Resolution passed at the Specia) Genernl make, 
on @ist July 1900 and confirmed gt the Special General 

eeting on 10th August IMM) have been submitted by the 

Council to BLM. Privy Counoil for approval. The Legal 
Adviser to the Privy Coaneil has indicated certain altere- 
tions which it la neeeseury to make in order to obtain the 

yproval of the Privy Counell. These alterations are eet 
out below and indicated by the initial A, 

The Institute's Solicitors also recommend that certain 
alterations be made in order to improve the drafting and 
arrangement of the Revieed By-luws. These alterations 
are also stated below and indicated by the initial B. 

The Couneil submit these proposed alterations for the 
approval of the General Body ; 

B 1. Instead of heading * Membership” read “ Mem- 

bere ond Licentiates,” 

B 2, At the end of 4, insert: * Every candidate for 
Associateship after the year MHS, before pre- 
eenting himself for the Final Examination, 
shall have cither (a) pasted through the course 
prescribed under the echeme to be adopted by 
the Council a provided in By-law 44, or (6) 
proved to the satisfaction of the Bourl of 
Architectural Education that he haa been 
otherwise properly trained na an aroliibect.” 

B 4. Insert heading “ Honorary Members." 

B 7. Insert heading “ Licentintes.” 

B 18. Omit the last eleven words and substitute “ in the 
ease of a Member hae poid his entrance fee and 
firet annual subscription, and in the ense of a 
Licentiate hos paid hie firet annual oon- 
tribution.” ‘ 

B 14. In the eighth line, after the word “ Member" 
insert “ or Licentinte." 

A 24, In the seventh line, omit the words" or who shall 
refuse or neglect to be bound by a published 
Resolution of the Council.” 

B 25. In the thirty-first line read: “In any ease of such 
FuBpEndion or expulsion the fact shall, if the 
Council so decide, bo roconled in the Jovmnan 
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of the Hoyal Insiitute and published in such 
hewspapers as the Council may determine.” 

B 2h. In the twentieth line omit the word “ forthwith.” 

B a0a, This By-law to be numbered 31 and nomberi 

of subenquent By-liwa to be similarly correeted., 

B Sa. In the third line after the words “ serve again *' 

insert the words “as ordinary or Associate 
Members respectively,” and in the fourth line 
after the words “ seniors in “ insert the words 
* continuity of." 
B a5. After this insert the following new By-law :— 
“Any notices required by the Cliarter or ihe 
By-laws to be given to Memburs may be « 
written of printed notice nod may be sent to 
Members or Licentlates cilher separately or in 
of with, or if printed may be printed under 
the heading of * Notices,’ ns part of the next 
issue of the Jovaxa: of the Royal Inetitute, an 
the Coone?l may direet, and any notice shall be 
deemed to have been ioly sent io a Member 
of Licentiate when puch notice, or the JounwAn 
in which it io sent or printed, and addressed to 
the Inet address of the member or Licentinto 
Pearl in the Aalendar of the oyal 
Enstitute, hee been put into the post or other. 
wise delivered," 

45, Umit thie By-law (see By-law 4). 

64. In the seventh fine after the word “ thereat“ 
insert the words “and sieh proceedings shall 
he private atvl shall mot be communicated ta 
the public Preea without the written consent of 
the Chairman of the Meeting."' 

A 63. Omit this By-law. 

A 65, Omit thie By-law and aubstitute the following :— 
aseedunleen, “A Resolution respecting the pile 
thay Sh iy tion of a proposed By-law, or the plie- 

ty fom, Tation, siepnsion, or repeal of any 

oxisting one, shall be declared to he 

carried ata Special General Meeting if there 
Bball be present at loust forty Fellows: and if 
the same be supported hy the votes taken by 
show of hands of a majority consisting of two- 
thirds of the Fellows present wnd voting thereon, 
frviatiows = A Tesolution of any proposal affect- 
at ct ing the property or management of the 
pabiviry Royal Inetitute shall be dectared to be 
cartied if there are present at lenst fifty 

Members, of whom at least forty shall be 
Fellows, and if the sume le aupper Leal by the 
votes taken by show of hands of « majority 
consisting of two-thirds of the Members [re 
pent having a tight to vote and voting thereon. 


ivaiettins 6 A Tetolotion on any professional 
- aad: question shall be deslaval ib be carried 
fies, if there arn present at lvnst forty Mem- 
bers, of whom at lenst twenty-one ahull 
be Fellows, and if the same be aupported by the 
votes taken by ahow of hands of m mujority 
consisting Of two-thirds of the Members proaent 
having a right to vole and voting therean, __ 

“A resolution declared to be carried, und 
Teyniring Under the provisions of the Charter 
to be confirmed af n subsequent General 
Meeting, alll be deemed to be eo confirmed 
provided it be by a majority of those present 
having # tight to vote acd voting therion at 
the said subsequent General Meeting, 

“Tn all cases the voting shal) be by show 
of hands; and a Resolution of the Royal In- 
stitute so voted shall be declared to be curried 
if supported by m majority of those present 
having a right to vote and voting thereon,” 


THE REVISED HY-LAWS 


THe Cramuay (Mr. Jiawes & Ginsox, Viee-Presidens), 
having formally presented the amendments w§ printed on 
the notice-paper, sail he propesed to put each amendment 
separately, and would sak the Meeting to vole upon them 
hy chow of hands. 

The amendments proposed in By-lawa 1, 2, 4, 7, 13, and 
14 were respectively pot anil carried. 

The alteration in By-law 24 being before the Meeting, 
the Securrant stated that the Hy law as submitted to the 
Privy Couneil read ss toliowe:—“24. Any Member or 
Licentiate contravening the Dvelaration A, B, 0, or D, as 
the cose may be, signed by him, or conducting himself in o 
manner which in the opinion of the Council is derogatory 
to his professional character, or who shall engage in any 
ooonpation which, in the opinion of the Couneil i ince: 
Butent with the profession of an architect for who shall 
refase or neglect to be boond bya published Resolntion 
of the Conneilj, shall be liable to reprimand, suspension, 
or expuleion in matner hereinafter provided. Any Member 
or Licentinte who may be convicted of felony shall, ipan 
facia, ceneo to be a Member or Licentiate of the Royal 
[nstitute.” The Privy Conneil, the Secretary went on to 
explain, dectined to allow the words “or who shall refuse 
or neglect to be boond ky a pobliahel Resolution of the 
Council,” und it was proposed to omit them, 

Tue Coatustas gaid that i} would be within the reeollec- 
tion of members that these words were inserted to enable 
them to deal with any Member or Licentiate who should 
tike part in any competition which had bean barred by the 
Council, The Connell considered that it was not desirable 
lo mention competitions ifeally in the By-laws, and 
that the same object could be attained by getting rather 
wider powers from the Privy Council, so that any members 
contravening « piblished Resolution of the Couneil on any 
matter would be linble tosonie punishment. That was the 
origin of the insertion of the words to which the 7 
Council objented. The Privy Conneil declined to give sue! 
wide powers, and it therefore reated with the meeting to 
determine whether any other words should be inserted to 
achieve the object origimally in view. 

Mr. Tsoxas Hexey Wareox [F.]:; Would ii mest the 
case if you added the words “on competitions” after 
“ Resolution of the Couneil " » 

Tak Sionerany, at the request of the Caammun, read 
the wards ‘aa originally drafted, viz.: * Or who shall take 
part in any architectora) ecimpetition as to which the 
Council shall have declared by Resolution publiahed in 
the Jounwit of the Royal Institute that it ie inadvisable 
for Members or Licentintes to tuke port.” 

Mr. Watson: May we say “Resolution of the Council 
relating to cotpetitions” ? 

Mr. H. Hearncore Starman [Fj]: We should atill have 
to sacertain whether the Privy Council would secept it. 

Mr. W, G. Witsos [F.]: In it competent to us to more 
the re-insertion of the words in the original draft as just 
read by the Seareiary ? : 

Toe Onamuas > Quite. 

Afr. Windies: Then FT beg to move that those words be 
re-inserted, 

Mr. A. BR. dmaauerr [P] seconded. 

Tne Srenetanr: | ooght to say that, in discussing this 
point with the representative of the Privy Council, he 
anid that they would probably accept that form of words, 
but he suggested that the words “tt is inadvisuble for 
members to tuke part" was miher « weak ox on ; 
that, as feo ore taking power to expel members, it might 
be consid - 


iderably stron 
Mr. Witeox ; I propose the words “not parmissible " 
with tha 


— iB ing viewble.” | 
foe Chamway, after conferring Secretary, 
suggested the following wording: “ Or who shall take part 
in any architectural competition as to which the Council 
shall have declared by Resolution published in the Jotasat, 


of the Koval Inatitute that Members and Litentiates must 
not take part.” 

Tom How. Secuerant: Then you ron counter to the very 
strong feeling of «good many members against the abaslote 
¥oto, 

Mr. K. Ganwent [4.) said he had just come back from 
Bournemouth, where there seemed to be om very flagrant 
ease indeed which bore apon thia matter, Pascing along 
Old Christchurch Road there he saw a board up with « cer- 
fain name on it, followed by the letters "F.RDLBA"" He 
had always understowl that this sort of thing was not coun- 
tenunced by the Royal Institute. He had made some in- 
quiries about this purti¢nlar case, and found that it was 
aggravated by the following ciroumatancee. He waa m- 
forme! that the Counail of the Institute had been ap. 
proached in respect to thie particular competition, which 
waa for a small brary assisted by Mr. Carnegic. The con- 
dithons were not satisfactory, and the Council, after a vain 
endeavour to get them amended, hod advised members of 
the Ingtitute not to jake part in the competition. Not- 
withstanding this action of the Council, a member of the 
Institute ete in Bournemouth had cent in designs 
and had been appointed architect of the building. They 
ought certainly to protect thamselves against condoct of 
this kind, and he, for one, should very much deplore the 
elimination of this particular wording from the new Hy-law. 
Hoe ehould like to seeond Mr. Wilson's proposal that the 
wording be conililerably strengthened, in the hope that the 
Privy Council would secept the suggestion when it was 
sent up the second time 

Mr. W. Hoxpy Worre [F') oomsidered that the words 
would not be at all too strong, becouse any petition 
which the Competitions Committees had carefully con. 
sidered, and stated that {t was inwdvisable for members to 
take part in, would certainly be one in which they ought 


not to take 4 aah | 

Mr. E. M. Goina [7] said he cordially supported the 
Resolution. Uf the Institute took a strong position in muny 
of these respects p would not only etrengthen members’ 
hunds, but would induce members of the profession wha 
were not membera of the Institute nt present to join it. 
The feeling generally in the country was that the Institute 
‘was not strong enough, anil did not defend them as it ought. 

Mr. Juwuerr aaid he thought it advisable that the 
Institute shuald do either ona thing or the other. He 
thought the Oouneil’s advice very unea ary on both 


sides, It eh Be. to much misunderstanding and mach 
hardship. It would be more dignified for the Cowncil to 


leave it alone altogether, or if they falt strongly about it to 
take « etroeng line and forbid if onee for ull, 

Tun Coamuans said there was a question of practical 
politics in dealing with these competitions which chould be 
referred to. As arule the Competitions Committers con- 
sidere| carefully the conditions of all. competitions they 
could get hold of at m very early «tinge. There were 
numbers of competitions which were just on the border 
line, ae to which it was difficult to say that they were 
wholly satiefactory so far aa the profession were concerned ; 
bat many of them were made wholly satisfactory through 
the efforia of the Con ons Committee. If words were 
inserted taking it imperstive for them to do nothing «tall 
in reference to competitions, the Gounail en be plnoed 
in « very difficult position, because there d be compati- 
tions which required delicate handling, and might after all 
work out to the benefit of the profession nt large, Ho 
thought they ought to word itso sé to leave the Council 
free either to accept them or to bar them if they coold 
not get the conditions amemled. . 

Mr. Wars: If the Competitions Committee find they 
cannot get the conditions made exactly as they like, bot 
that they still are not bud enough to condemn altogether, 
they will simply do nothing; they will not bar the 
onmpelition, 
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Tue Caamuan: Quite ao. , 

Mr. Wore: That would meet tha case. You can etill 
have the wording strong enough, but it would rest im the 
diseretion of the Council. 

Tue Cuamuan! Might we word the passage os follows : 
“Or who shall take part in any competition as to which 
the Couneil shall have declared by a Resolution published 
in the Jowuxat of the Royal Institote that Members or 
Licentintes ahiould not take part.” — 

Mr. Wisew: The matter would be wholly in the bands 
of the Council. The Competitions Committee, unless the 
conditions were very unsatisfactory, would never bar the 
competition—they would always lean to mercy. 7 propose 
the word * shall" in the coneluding words, 

The amendment of the By-law as proposed was then put 
from the Chair and carried. : 

The alterations proposed in By-lnwa 25, 26, 30a, and 
Sda were respectively put and agreed to. 

With regard to the new By-Law 35, the Sponrrany o%- 
plained that their solicitors had pointed out that the word 
“ notice” waa used in various By-lawa with regard ta Meet- 
ings, but there wae no definition of the word. The haul 

on the adviceof their solicitors, adopted the defini- 
tion given in the By-law of other institutions, so that there 
should never be any question a4 to whether a member had 
received notice or not. | 

The new By-law and the omission of By-law 45 were 
respectively put fram the Chair and agreed to. : 

On. By-law. 56, aa to the insertion of the words “and 
such proceedings shall be private anil shall not be commani- 
eated to the public Presa without the written consent of the 
Chairman -of the Meeting,” the Cuatmwan stated that ab 
the present time they had no power to prevent any member 
at the Institute from reporting the proceedings ot a Bust- 
ness Meeting, and the Council now proposed to take power 
to render that impossible in future. | 

The proposals to add theae words and to omit By-law 63 
wore put and agreed to. ) | 

With regard to the By-law to be substituted for By-law 65 
in the revised draft, the Cuamaay explained that not only 
the wording was altered, but the principle aleo, The alters. 

i inciple was necessitated by the {aot that the 
Charter does not give, and never haa given, the Institute 
power to determine any questions relating to the By-laws 
outeide the walle of the Institute, In the past it had been 
their practice to take a poll of the whole boty of members 
on questions affecting the constitution, such, for instance, 
na the revision of the By-laws, and the Privy Couneil had 
iw nity been unaware of the contradiction between the 
tharter and the By-laws. The Charter, a2 a fact, gave no 


power for such questiond to be determined by pall, The 





machinery for taking » poll of the General Body which 
waa incorporated in the existing By-laws had been declared 
by the Privy Gouncil to be wifra wires; we bad no right 


to have it in the By-laws, and were not going to get tt any 
more. That meant the omission of By-laws 63 and 15 im 
the draft, and the substitution of a new By-lnw, that now 


before them. 

A Mewnen: Can we not take a poll? 

Tox Caatnwax: You cannot poll the members of the 
Institute on any subject whatever. That, as T understand, 
is the actual position. 

Mr. Max Cram (F.): Wonld B ai read the letter, from 
the Privy Conneil's gollritar whieh indicates this ? 

Tux Cranes; The communication was verbnl, not by 


letter. 
Mr, Aner Seite om referring to the aig 
tion of the By-law that “a Reeolation respecting the adop- 
tion of a proposed By-law,” &¢,, hull be carried “if there 
shail be present at least forty Pellowa,” caid be had taken 
the trouble to find out whai the average ottendance had 
heen at the General and Special Meetings of the Institute. 
He had taken the altendances of the whole of the members 
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for the lest four years, and found that the average attend- 
ance worked out af 87 Fellows; and the most remarkable 
thing was that the number was exactly the same with 
regard to the Asiocintes—vix. 7. Those figures were 
interesting, ae showing that the Associates paid as much 
attention to and were a¢ much inferested as the Fallows 
in the business bronght before the Meetings. He therefore 
regretted very greatly that the Committee and the Fellows 
who had brought forward these By-law had not seen their 
way to give the Associates a more lively interest im the 
proceedings. He hnd also taken the attendances at diseus- 
ions on By-laws separately, and found that whereas there 
were only 32 Fellows on an avernge who attended at the 
Meetings for disenssiana on By-laws, the Astoriates’ atten- 
dancea fell to 15. He should mention that he was leaving 
ont of account the Meeting ealled for Fellows on the 
20th July last to confirm the By-laws, at which they fniled 
to obtain w quortim. With regard to the second paragraph, 
which related to w penptanl aleating the property and 
management of the Institute, he questioned whether they 
had ihe power to insert this Lena le sie sins Se lt woe o 
well-known fact that a corporate body could not pasa any 
By-laws which were not distinetly laid down im the Clurter, 
and be failed to find it anywhere in the Charter. The pro. 
visions in the Charter with regard to By-lawa failed alto- 
gether to mention property. There are in the Charter 
allusions to the funds of the Inetitute, but that referred to 
the income and not to the property. 

Mr. W. H. Avum-Beorr (F.): Do we not amlerstand, sir, 
that this amendment ie made by the legal advice of tha 
Privy Council; that it ls not drawn by our own Counsil ? 

Tue Cuammax: Yea; the new By-law is drawn by our 
Conncil, 

Mr, Aturx-Beuny: Bot this is marked A, and it is stated 
on the notiee-paper that amendments marked A are by the 
advice of the legal adviser of the Privy Council. 

Tee Cuamatas : | are drafted by the Couneil of ihe 
Institute in secordance with the suggestions of the Privy 


Mr. Soeruomm: My point ia with regard to the delotion by 
the Privy Connell of the power totuke a poll, Yousar thut 
the Institute cannot possibly take a poll on any question, 

Tue Cosmas: No, The Charter, by Cliuse 93, states : 
“The Royal Inetiiute may from time to time by Hesolution 
of a General Meeting, confirmed af a subsequent General 
Moeting, which shall be held not less than seven and not 
more than twenty-eight daye after the former Meeting, make 
and adopt such By-laws as may be deemed expedient, anid 
may in the same manner vary, suspend and rescind any 
By-laws and make and adopt others in their wiead, but so 
that the By-lawa for the timo being be not in any respect 
repopmant to the law of Engiand or inconsistent with this 
Our Charter "—that is to say, you cannot make By-laws 
that are ineonsistent. Then paragraph (c) of Clause 34 
says: * The mode, time and place of summoning and ad- 
journing General Meetings, whether Ordinary, Business, 
Special, Annual or otherwise, and the quorum for and the 
mode of voting at euch meetings, whether in pereon or by 
proxy, or by ballot or by voting papers, or otherwise, and 
the numberof votes which shall form an effective majority 
at sich meetings and the conduot of proceedings thereat.” 
The real crux of the matter je the word " thereat." The 
Privy Couneil inform us that you must yote at s meeting 
in the room, and they cannot give us power to do any: 
thing else. I really do not think, if you come to consider 
it, that it jaa hardship even to the provincial mombers, 
if they with for any sertous alteration in the constitution of 
the Inatitute, that they should have to come to London and 

ister their vote here. 

Mr. Sreraenp: The conditions are considerably alters 
Wo have now, according to the Karennan, 2936 Sprott 
—1,804 Associates and $44 Fellows. Personally, 1 do Cole 
sider it a hardship not being wllowed to take « poll, One 
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has to remember, too, that these By-laws will possibly bein 
force for something like twenty years before they are reviaed. 
When the exieting By-lawa were first framed the total 
membership waa about 1,100; in twenty-two years it hoa 
practionlly doubled itself. And there is a very mich more 
important point to be considered—viz. that, im addition to 
the 2,200 members of the Institute, we have the members 
of the Allied Societies, who are in the profession but are 
not members of the Institute, and any resolutions or any 
proceedings which originate in this room affect their 
interust, I find that members of the Allied Societies who 
are not member: of the Ingtitute number roughly 1,190), and 
that there are some d20) members abroad. Hence the total 
number of professional men affected by some possible resolu. 
tiom or wotion taken by the Inatitute ia cloge upon 4,000, 
My contention js that it is mot right, it [snot proper, that it 
dhogld bea laid down in the By-laws that 40 or 50 members 
of the profession should have power to pass a resolution 
orbulechi ay practically affect 4,000, Therefore 1 wrge moat 
respectfully that thie mutter be referred back, eo that the 
Governing Body might find some meane by whieh archilocts 
who are not at present members of the Institute can wt Mast 
express through their Societies their views on matters of 
Im porta nds, 

Mr. Max Orange; Litake it that they can, because the 
Charter saya “ by proxy.” 

Mr. Seeruzan: Bat under these proposed By-laws you 
are not taking uny powers to do it by Proxy: 

Mr, W. Hesay Were [?.]; Weare all very grateful to Mr. 
Bhephend for bringing these figures before ua, The genernl 
feeling npparently hss been, amonget many Associates, that 
the Fallows do not tnke auilicient interest in the affairs of 
the Institute; but it appeara that though they number 
considernbly fewer and probably lave less time et their 
di than Associates, the attendance im the anime. 
Mr. Shepherd's figures are very interesting, and they 
strengthen ne inaccepting the Council's and the Committee's 
doviziona upon niatters whieh are reasonably left to them, 
Taleo think that many members of the Allied Societies 
who are not mermbera of this [natitute might become so. 

Mr. Marr. Ganewrr (F.]1 As T understand, the effect of 
the Chairman's statement is, that if we want a poll of the 
members wa ehall have te get another Charter. 

Tue Cuamman: An alteration of the Charter. 

Mr. Gawautr; Then I do not think the matter worth 
discussing further. — 

Mtr. K. Gamers. [4.): Perhaps the reason for Associates 
not turning upin larger oombers is that they have no right 
and no standing whatever in the mutter when By-laws are 
being diseusaed: it is only by the courtesy of the Chairman 
that they are Hetened to—they have no voting power; and 
whenever a resolution bes been carried tt has been owing 
to the progressive Fellows, to whom [ personally owe a very 
erent debt indeed, beenuse | proposed at one meeting that 
thenumber.of Associates on the Counell oe increased 
by two, and it was entirely by the action of the progressive 
members among the Fellows that it waa earned, 

Mr. Winson: Te Mr. Max. Clarke's contention right, that 
voting can be by proxy; because that is a yery important 
matter in the case? 

Tim Cuamway: Yee; we have power by the Charter to 
vote by proxy, lui we have noi drafted any By-law at 
present to denl with it. 

Mr. Winson: Tf we agme to theese By-laws, wa have no 
power to aller them ? 

Tae Cuamstas; We enn alter them later by the sunetion 
of the Privy Counoil, 

Mr, Wineex : 1 think. sa Mr. Shepherd has pointed out, 
this is a most serioug matter, aflecting about 4,000 mam. 
bers, There might be some very nuaterial point governed 
by 40 Fellows. : 

Afr. W.C. Fesrox 1.) (Shetield): As-regards provincial 
architerts, I think the anewer to the objection raised by 
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Mr. Shepherd, that so many of the provincial architect 
would be unrepresented on occasions of this sort when im- 
portant matters may come up for discussion, is that if they 
think the matter is of anfflnient importance they will come 
here, aa we ourselves have conte todea! with the competitions 
question tonight. I myself have come from the North of 
Englund, and Tam sure that if other provinolal architects 
are sufficiently interceted in any matter that they think will 
affect them seriowsly they will tuke the trouble to come 
too, But I do not think provincial architects need any 
defence or very mach looking after; | believe they are quite 
willing and eapable of coming ond uttending to business 
of that sort if they thinkit ie necessary, J may say further 
that we olways find there are a euflictent number af 
metihers of the Institute in London who will look alter 
cur interests for uz-on ordinary oscnsions; but on the 
other hand when we think that any matter is of import- 
ance we should come up and speak for ourselves. 

Mr. Suupoman: My point, which I think haa not been 
quite understood, is that it would be possible for a reeolo- 
tion or an amendment ton resolution to be passed in this 
room without anybody who waa nol present being able to 
have any knowledge of it. That isthe point T want to 
niake clear, Is it nol possible fora matter to be rushed 
through without the knowledge of the General Body ? 

Tor Coamaan: Under the By-lnwe wo ore now disonas- 
ing, the neceseury attendance hes been sotnally doubled. 
That was done with the object of getting members to come 
here and take an active interest in any motier under dis- 
cussion, When any alteration of the By-laws is put forward 
members would come from the provinoes and disruss it, if 
the amendment is of serioos moment and they think it worth 
their while, No resolution can be rushed through; every 
sobhecribing momber has previous prinied information of 
the exact terms of any amendment, alteration, or addition 
that may be proposed. If he wishes to take part in the 
disenssion, he has but to come to the meeting and regloter 
his vote. 

Mr. 'T. BH. Warsos [F.]: May 1 point out the principle on 
which an arbitration is conducted should there be more 
than one arbitrator? All the arbitrators meet together, 
carry on thediscnesion and make their award in the pre- 
aenoe of the others. The same principle shoul apply here. 
The forty members or more whose attendance is required 
would be dealing with affairs that intimately concern every 
member, and it being competent to tham to determine 
& question they should not come to « derision without 
hearing allsides, Members should be present in the room 
whih others to hear what is to be anid for and against and 
to give their decision upon it, I think that is a very 
important principle. 

r. A. Saxon Suene (7): The fact has been referred to 
that wo have no By-law enabling votes to be given by proxy. 
To discuss this matter notlee woold have to be given. A 
new By-law might be enggested, but we could not deal with 
ik to-migglet. 

Mr, Max Cranen: We are discussing the draft By-laws, 
and oun propose any amendment we desire. 

Tue Chama: Yea Any amendment bearing upon the 
subject. 

Mr. May Crance: Iam afraid 1 have misunderstood tha 
onal bl of these alterations on the notice-paper. 


It saya: ® legal adviser to the Privy Counzsil has ins 
dicated certain alterations which jt ie mee ry to make in 
order to obtain the approval of the Privy Council, These 


alterations are stated below and indicuted by the iniilal A.” 
May I nsk whether theee By-laws were drafted by some 
member of the Privy Couneil or their legal advisers ? 

Tae Cratmuax: The legal advisers to the Privy Council 
have indicated cortain ullemtions and we have revised the 
By-law in accordance with these suggestions. 

Mr. Max Crane: Have they indicated that voting by 


proxy is inndvizable } 


Tae Secenrasy : The Privy Conneil had before them the 
draft By-law ae sent up oar the Institate and they aaid 
they could not secept that, pointed out certain changes 
that sae have to be made. They have not been msked 
about provy voting a3 the point had not arisen, 

Mr, Max Cuanue: Personally, Ido not think it mukee the 
amalleat difference, but it doea appear to me. that, if the 
Meeting think it desirable, they can insert a new clause 
providing for voting by proxy. T should like the Chair. 
raat" railing upon it. 

Tur Cusmouas: It would be competent to the Mueting 
to propose anew clanse; bot, personally, 1 hope you will 
not attempt anything of the kind; it is moch too great o 
malter, 

Mr, A. BR. Jeancerr (F.): There are come twonty of oa 
here who now realise for the firet time that under the new 
By-laws there will be no power of taking a poll of the whole 
Body, I cannot help thinking that members generally, if 
they knew what the point before us is, would want to come 

digeusa it. Ut seema to me to amoant to a revolittion 
In our constliution, and J think we ought not to pags this 
By-law until the whole of the members of the Institute 
thoroughly realise the point anid have time to come and 
discuss it and say whether or not they want anything in 
the place of polling by voting-papers. Provincial members, 
I think, will feel very keenly about this, for there is already 
a feeling among them that the tendeney is to try und ran 
things up here without any consultation with them I 
myself do not wish bo go against anything the Council pro- 
pore, but 1 think it ie not advisable to pasa such a By-law 
now without thawhole of the members realising the con- 
dition of affmira. , | 

Tue Cuarmas: The passing of these By-lawe does not 
mean that they are fized for all time, Anything found 
es bea hardship in them could beremediad by having them 


Mr. Jiceatett: You would huve to go to the Privy Council 
again, amd that, we have been told, costs a lot of money. 
L yentore to soggest that a notice should have been lnserted 
in the paper pointing out that the ballol was done away 
with and that thie new By-law wae proposed to take ite place, 
and giving the reason for the change. If this had been 
done there would have been at least two or three — 
i many members present as thers ure, Again, we have 
been informed that the communication from the Privy 
Council on this point was simply verbal and not in writing. 
May I soggest that it would be only a right anid proper 
thing—for oor own protwetion—for the Institute to obtain 
the Privy Council's objection in writing before we ulter the 
By-lawe 7 

Tue Becnetany: May 1 explain that the Privy Council 
aive us thia advice os a matter of courtesy; we cannot de- 
mand it. ‘The proper procedure is to send the By-laws in, 
and it is open to the Privy Council to reject them if thes 
think fit. Butwhat they lave done in this exse is to tal 
them over with naand point owl what we may do and what 
we may notdo, Hnt it is only us a multer of courtesy. 

Mr. Gasmions: [do pot wish to raise anything immaterial, 
but this is a serious point. The member from the North 
who spoke just now said that if members in the proviness 
were sullicinntly aoercagtot inany th they seme 
and, I suppor, , apeak and yote upon the matter. 1 the 
Inat opeasion when [ woe in this room, a month ago, the 
President of the Liverpool Society, I believe, waz here to 
aye I do not ee him here to-night, although precieely 

game mutter appears on the Agenda. 

Tux Coamwan: Mr. Eccles is in the Chair at a Special 
Meeting of the Liverpool Society. 

Mr, Gawwen.: Is not that in favour of Mr, Jennmett's 
remark that that gentleman would be here if he could be? 

Mr. Soernicn: I suggest that it is not right thas this 
By-law should be allowed to jo through withoat further 
congiderution, [ hope it will be referred back for all 
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members to have o chance to come to this room and go 
thorooghly inte the mutter. | , | | 

Mr, C. H. Bnoms [F.): May I point out that there is no 
revolotion at all in what we are going lo do to-night? The 
revolotion has been passed —it hus been checked. We have 
been doing something thit appeurs to be utterly illegal, and 
we came hack to the position that we held before the previous 
Hy-lawa were passed, Nothing that thia Meeting can do 


to-night can by any possibility affect the Charter, We are 
told by the Privy Council, whose eves are now open to the 
{net, that we have been doing an Mlogel thing and must not 


continue to do it, and nothing wa cin say or do to-nightoun 
alter that opinion. The Privy Council, of their courtesy, 
have told os what we omy do nod what we may not do. 
Woe are asked to send forward « provision on the lines they 
indigate, and I propose thai a vote on that point be now 
taken. It le useless fighting here, trying to get a hy 
means of « By-law which the I'rivy Council iteelf tells mats 
not provided for by the Charter. . 

Mr, Wines : The Charter ought to havw embraced il; 
it has been remiasness that it has not. | 

Mir. Marr. Gannirver: A very atimilar result to that of a 
poll of al) the members eon be obtained by a proxy scheme, 
wel it is open to members who feel strongiy upon the point 
to move for a now By-law providing for voting by proxy. 

Ar. Jewmerr: In order that we may hive power to vote 
by proxy, | move as an amendment that we draw op a By- 
law giving members power to vote by proxy in such a war 
asthe Counell think fit. IT propos that in order tw bring 
the discussion to a bes. 

Mr. Puncy G. ‘Timea [2".| seconded. 

THe Ceamwan: Before putting the matter to the rote 
T should like to point out that we have beon endeavouring 
for some considerable time to get these Dy-laws drown up 
and approved by the Privy Council at the earliest possible 
moment, 30 that we may go on with the scheme of admitting 
Licentintes and getting the Institute into thorough working 
order, If this matter is to be referred hack to the Counell 
with a view to the bringing forward of a now By-law to pro- 
vide for patie by proxy, it means further delay. For miy- 
self I cannot help thinking that proxy voting would bea 
dangerous proceeding to embark upon at the present time, 
Lehould mention that if the proposals before us are paged 
this evening, they will have to be confirmed ata enhsequent 
Meeting, so that rbis perfectly competent to. any members to 
come here ond mise objections at that Meeting, and I am 
gure they will be chanel y listened to, 

The amendment being voled upon by show of honda 
was declared lost. 

Mr. Jruumrt, rising to a point of ordor, seked if the 
masorihy against his amendment had heen safliclent to 

efeat it. 


Toe Cnatnmasx stated that the amomiment had been 
defeated by a majority of two-thirds, the proportion 
required by By-law 02, 

ri ie pe ik tira” being putas the mbetantive 
motion, Mr. Prom pomted out that the last paragraph of 
the By-luw provided that in all enses the petty haul 
be by show of hands, and « bare mujority shall suffice, 
Did that refer to the confirmatory Mesting only? If it did 
nok, then it was inconsistent with the clauses above which 
have a side-heailing, Tho matter ought to be made per- 
fectly clear, Thw Custmaw having stated that the matter 
would bt made clear, the original proposition was put 
ie an substantive motion and deqlired carriod. 

aH Chamuas: T have now to pot betes epi 
the following Resolution whieh practisalle ne Mortis 
Whole of the business we have done to-night :—Thnt 
this Meeting having considered the alterations proposal 
by the Council in the Draft of the Rovised By-laws 





passed at the Special General Meeting of the 2ist July 


1909 and confirmed at the Special General Meeting of ihe 
10th August, approves and steels auch athenditients, with 


“FORCE MAJEURE™ 


the exception of that proposed in By-law ‘4, where the 
following words should be eubetituled for thowe propased 
to be omitted—viz. “or who shall take part in any com- 
petition os to which the Council shall have declared by a 
Resolution published in the Jornxan of the Royal Institute 
that Members or Licentiates ahall oot take port "—ond 
authorises that the Draft be revieed in accordance therewith 
and submitied to the Privy Cotndil. 

The Resolution wae dectaned autied on a show of hands, 
andthe Meeting proceeded to the consideration of the 
Hevised Hegulutions for Architectum Competitions.* 

.The above Resolution was duly confirmed in accordance 
with Clause 33 of the Charter ata Special Genera! Meeting 
held Toesday, Lith inet. (ser Miewores), 


“ Force majeure.” 

Mr. C. ¥. Cable, in a letter to the Secretary a 
few weeks ago, asked for the legal definition of the 
term force mayewre in Clause 25 of the Inatitute 
Conditions of Contract, “I have always taken it 
io mean,’ he gays, “something over which the 
builder has no control, such os the supply of 
materials or fittings which are specially mentioned 
to be obtained from certain specified firma snd 
which, by their delay in delivery, have delayed the 
completion of the building, notwithstanding the 
net that they were ordered the moment the details 
were supplied, and that within three days of the 
signing of the contract. The ease in point is 
ground-floor stone sills, Am I correct?” 

The letter being referred to the Practice Standing 
Committes, the Committee expressed the opinion 
that Mr. Cable's in ‘tation was not correct, and 
aivised the opinion of the Institute solicitor bein 
taken on the question. This has been done, and 
the result is givan in the following letter which 
has bean addressed to Mr, Cabla:— 

16th December 1900. 

Dean Sm,— The opinion of the Institute solicitor 
hus been taken with regard to the lecal definition 
of the term force majeure employed in the 
Institute Form of Contract. In his opinion the 
interpretation of the words is expressed by an 
ordinary definition such as the following :— 

“ Circumstances or events which no human pr 
caution could have averted or which no frand 
intention could have produced; and those dangers 
and sa¢cilents which are beyond human power to 
control or oppose.’ 

Thus, if a contractor agrees to put up o building 
and is prevented from doing so or delayed in com- 
pene g hia work by reason of earthquake or flood, 

eould plead force majeure; similarly, if an in- 
junction were obtained by neighbours to restrain 
him from building for reasons not due to his own 
negligence, this would also be force majeure, 

The meaning which you sseribe to the words in 
your letter to the Practice Committee is s considered 
to be incorrect. 

If a contractor to supply materials and 
there i is delay in livery, this is cloarly one of the 


* This dincvssian, which hus hoon adjourned tothe 28th Pub. 
riary, Will appear in the nex) leno, 
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risks of the contractor and certainly does not eome 
within the meaning of force majeure. Lf, how- 
ever, the employer agrees to supply materials, thon 
delay in delivery would not constitute Jorce 
majeure, but would be # ground for demanding 
an extension of tune for the completion of the 
contract and possibly damages occasioned by the 
delay.—Faithfully yours, 
Tax MacAtisrmn, Secretary. 





R.1L,B.A. Sessional Papers in April. 

The attention of members is called to the 
following change in the arrangements for April :— 
Professor Lethaby's Paper, “The Architecture of 
Adventure,” will be read on the 18th instead of 
the 4th; and Mr. George Hubbard's Paper, “ Archi- 
tecture on the Fastern Side of the A iatic,” ori- 
ginally fixed for the 18th, will ba read on the 4th. 


The Housing and Town Planning Act. 

During the debates on the Housing and Town 
Planning Act last Session Mr. Burns intimated 
hisintention of forming a new branch of the Local 
Government Board, in which would be concen- 
trated the various functions already vested in the 
Board in reeard to the honsing of the working 
clasees, together with the important duties de- 
volving on the Department under the new Act, It 
is now announced that the Treasury have assented 
to the appointment of the necessary staff, and the 
new Department will shortly be in working order. 
Tt includes «a Comptroller with an adequate clerical 
staff. In yiew of the important new duties which 
Parliament has assigned to the contral authority in 
connection with the administration of the Housin 
of the Working Classes Acts, it has been foun 
necessary to appoint three housing inspectors, who 
will be concerned, not only with inquiries as to the 
necessity or sufficiency of housing accommodation 
throughout the country, but whose services will be 
available im connection with the inquities arising out 
of w ppeals to the Local Government Board 
eb g and demolition orders. Such appeals have 
hitherto gone, in the first Instance, to a court of sum- 
mary Judeenaca but under the new Act they are 
determinable by the Local Government Board. In 
connection with town planning, the Architects’ 
Department of the Local Government Board has 
bean strengthened by the es tuapeornd af Mr. 
Thomas Adams, for many yenrs with 
the Garden City’ movement. 


University of Liverpool School of Archites 

Mr. W. H. Sati haw given teotha Bakiodd be 
Architecture in the University of Liverpool three 
prizes of £20, £10, and £6 annually for the best 
acheme for laying out the land near the church in 
the centre of Port Sunlight, to provide sites for a 
village library, and picture gallery, a gymnasium, 
and « eollege for higher education, Mr. W. 8. 
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Lever further offers, if he carries out any of the 
schemes submitted, to pay the author of it £100, 
Thesp prizes are open to studenia both in the 
School of Architecture proper and the Department 
of Civie Design. The former inelude in their 
schemes designs for the varions buildings, Mr, 
Ronald Jones, architect, an old student of the 
School of Architecture, has given to the achool 
Travelling Scholarship for this year of £50, to be 
held at the British School at Rome. To this tha 
British School has added a further £26. With 
these sume it is hoped that «a student will be able 
to work ot the British School for at least six 
months, and do a piece of restoration work under 
the Director of the School, similar to that done at 
the French School, but of smaller scope. 


| inden ANA bomen! 

The Parliamentary Committee of the London 
County Council recommend that the resolutions 
massed on the loth June 1909 with regard to the 
promotion of legislation dealing with the prevention 
of nuisance from smoke in the County of London 
be confirmed as required by sect. 4 of the Borough 
Funda Act, 1872, a5 applied by the County 
Councils (Bills in Parliament) Act 1903, 

The resolutions referred to were as follows :— 

(a) That, as regarde nuisance from amoke in the County 
of Londen, application be made to Parliament in the session 
ot 1910, to pive effect to the following ay ae s 

(i.) That sent. 24 (4) of the Public Health (London) Act, 





LkO1, whieh provides that “anv chimney (not being the 
chimney of a private dwelling-howse) sending forth black 


amoke in such quantities a¢ to be a nuisunce "shall be a 
nuisance liable ty be dealt with summurily under the Act, 
should be amended by the deletion of the word * blaak.” 

ii.) That the word “chimney” in section 24 (4) of the 
paht it Health (London) Act, 1401, should be deamed to 
include (a) openings through which smoke is emitted from 
bulldings or places in whieh proeesees of toannfacture are 
carried on, and the chimneys of any building or place 
where furnaces are used in operations carried on under 
elatuiory powers; (b) the chimneys of any Government 
workshop or factory. 

(iii) That in special exsea of nuisance arising under 
sections 23 and 24 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
the proveedings In respect of any n may, at the 
request of und by agreement with the sanitary authority, 
be taken by the Council in such special comes. 

{iv.) That the power of the Connecil to take proceedings 
in respect of nuigunee created by sanitary authorities under 
Section 22 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, should 
he extended to apply to amoke nuisance from electricity or 
other industrial works, or from promises used for the treat- 
ment or dispogal of refuse, or for disinfecting purposes, or 
from baths or wash-houses or other buildings or wharves 
owned, leased, or oocupled by sanitary authorities in which 
furnaces pre used, 


(v.) Thut the power of sanitery uuthorities under See- 
tion 14 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, to take 
proceedings in reapect of nuisance arising outside their 


respective arenas should be extended to the Counell ag 
pest aMone niisande arising odiside the County of 


(vi.) That the Connell shoold be empowered to expend 
stich money as it may think expedient, not exceeding S500 
a year, for the advancement of measures for the abatement 
of amoke nuisance, 
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Proposed New Government Buildings at Pretoria. 


The Times of the 7th inst., onder the title of 
“A South African Acropolis,” gives on saceount 
from its Pretoria correspondent of the scheme for 
the erection of the propose] Government Build- 
ings on Meintjes Kop, the nearest and most con- 
spicnous of the hills which encirole Pretoria. The 
site, which is hardly more than a mile from the 
Chureh Square, the centre of public life in Pretoria, 
is still bare of human habitation, and would seem 
to be almost the ideal acropolia of o capital city, 
The author of the scheme is Mr, Herbert Baker [F.), 
Ashjitel Prizeman 1890, with whom the Transvaal 
Government has been in close consultation aver 
since Pretoria was selected os the administrative 
capital of the Union. 

Mr. Baker's work (save the writer) is go familiar to every 
recent Visitor to South Afries thet itis hardly necessary to ex- 
plain who he is and what he has done, except indeed to say 
that Genera] Kotha and his colleagues deserve every possible 
credit for having the strength of mind to make their selec. 
tion of un architec: w: once insteail of avoiding possible 
jealonsies by the heart-breaking process of a poblic oom: 
petition, All the more credit to # because, though it is 
nearly twenty years ago now since Mr. Baker firet came to 
Cupe Town at the suggestion of Cecil Rhodes, he has never 
quite outived the South African prejudice against the 
“imported man.” Bot Mr. Baker has been imported long 
enough to have left hia mark deep on the country dlready. 
He ie reeponeible for the modern Groote Sehunr—the 
wonderful adaptation of the oll Duleh homestead where 
Mr. Rhodes lived on the al of Table Mountain and 
where the South African Prime Ministers of the future 
will have their offieial residence doring the Parliamen- 
tary session. He designed the classic temple in Mr. 
Khodes’s. memory whieh stends on « spur af the 
hill abowe the Groote Schuur pine woods. He built 
Government House at Pretoria after the war, and so 
many private dwellings that ii may be enid that a“ Baker 
house" bas become part of the indispensable equipment 
of a South African magnate. The new cathedrals af Cape 
Towa and Pretoria (both half-finished at the present time) 
are his; amd the country le dotted with his smaller 
eburebes, With the exception of some additions to the 
Government buildings at Bloemfontein which were largely 
destroyed by the disastrous fire of 1004, Mr, Baker has not 
eo far had very much scope for exercising his imayination 
on the udually prosaic subject of public affices. Posalbly 
his style is too severe and hie conditions too exacting to be 
succesaful where the choice of a design pests with the 
committee of a town ocuneil or the directors of a bank. 
But, however that may be, he is rertainly the one man in 
South Africa to-day whose name oeeura al once in con. 
nection with the public offices of a national capital, and it 
ig nol unplessunt to think that the genius which was first 
recognise by Mr, Rhodes chould be devoted to such a work. 

Mr. Baker proposes to place two identical blocks of 
offices on the level ground of the shelf of Meintjes Kop— 
one at either side of the break—and to link them with 
semi-circular colonnade running round the hollow behind 
them. He suggests that the hollow itself might be oon- 
verted some day into an outdoor amphitheatre of seats, 
after the ald Greek tushion, where a large fathering of 
people could be assembled on occasions of national cere. 
monial. In front ond facing the town there will, in pro: 
cess of time, be gardena ond terraces and public statues, 
On the slopes below the shelf will be room for fnture 
walitional blocks of offices. There ja Every prog boo 
that the municipality, which (like mot of these | Ties th 
South Africa) owns a large tract of “town lands" at the 





THE PLANNING OF SUBURBS 


base of the kopye, will co-operute with the Government by 
laying it owt ae a poblic park. Finally, Mr. Baker has 
designs on the extreme spur of the kop ‘fe the west for a 
Union monument or “ Temple of Peace.” 

The lmmediate necessity, anid probably all that will be 
taken in hand at once, is the principal double block of 
offices with their connecting colonnade. I gather that Mr. 
Baker's designs coulemplate that each block will be of 
three stories and will contain o partly open courtyard, like 
the [tolian and Spanich boildings, for purposes of coolness. 
For the game reason, and to produce an effective contrast 
of light ond shade, the main F Faeade will be broken with 
ble rojections, while the @eperal scheme of & central 

ithentre with two projecting wings is designed 

| the game objects, On either side of the central 
viata that ie, on the inner aide of each block 
of buildings, will be « dome. Below the main build- 
ings there ure to be solid stone basements pierped with 
deep arches with the ideo of carrying out the design 
of « capital aet upon «a rock, . . . The material will 

restinnbly be the white stone of the counkry. 

Wha nie buildings will face Fight acroca the town to the 
two kopjes with their coping at disused forts which stand 
like sentinels on either side of the Fountsaine Valley. 
The visitor will cee them from the firet moment of bis 
arrival at the rmilway station—n progaic structure which is 
also, by the way, to be the object of another of Mr. Baker's 
transformations, They will be visible from Church Square 
and the present business quarter in the eentral hollow of 
of the town. From the“ Sonred Hill" tiself the visitor 
looks westward down the Mogaliesherg Mountains oa tor 
aa the great historic Transvaal landmark of Silikate Nek. 
whith is jost visible on the horison, thirty miles awny, and 
sonihward again along the ridges of the Witwatersrand till 
they disappear behind the high ground immediutely sur- 
rounding the town. Pretoria liee jost below, 5 spre aval 
like a map al his feet. When the oreground is cleared of 
ite scrub and boulders, and the view of the distant hills is 
only framed with the white pillars of the eolonnado, it will 
certainly challenge comparison with that to be seen from 
moy capital in the world. 


We are requested to announce that & meating 
of this institution will ba held im Bloomsbury 
Hall, 24 and 25 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, on 
Wednesday, 2rd Februnry, at 8 o'clock, for the 
consideration of the Standardisation of Catalogue 
and Trade Literature, for the more convenient 
handling and reference hy an architect than ia at 
present possible. Members of the Institute are 
epecially invited to attend. 


The death is inet: at the age of seventy- 
MacAllan 


two, of Mr. John Swan, R.A. GL.D., 
the well-known sculptor and ter of animal 
subjects. Mr. Swan whe trained at the Worcester 


School of Art, and afterwards at Lambeth, under 
Mr. J. Li. Sparkes. He afterwards went to Paris, 
stud ying first under Gérime, and then under the 
late Bastien-Lepage and M. Dagnan-Bouveret. 
He also worked at seulpture under M. Fréimiet. 
He first exhibited in the Academy in 1874, and 
wae elected A.K.A. in 1894 and B.A. in 1905. Mr. 
Swan was an occasional visitor at the Institute, 
and at one of its General Meetings in 1906 read a 
Paper on Metalwork (Jounnan, 27th January 1906), 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 


On the 10th Feb before a meeting of this Society, 
Mr Raymond Dnwin deliverad ys on “ The 
a of Suburbs," illustrated by an extensive series 

of views and plans of the Hanpetead (arden Suburb 
and typical exninples of town planning abroad, Mr, 
Dowin said that the sieceasfal eetting out of such a 
work as a new city wonld only be accomplished by the 
frank erat hee of the natural conditions of dha’ aite ; 
allowing 


and, humbly bowing to these, by the fearless f 
cut of came definite and orderly design based on them. 
To straichten a river, level o hill, fill up a valley, or 


even cut down a fine clump of ancient trees, to noke 
the site fit come preconceived design, would be pre- 
mmpticns folly. Sach natural features should be taken 
asthe keynote of tha eqmposition ; but beyond this 
there must be no meandering in « false imitation of 
so-called natornl limes. Let our avenues be straight 
or boldly eorved, not aimlessly crooked; and let our 
open spaces be not shapeless patehes, but cette 
torcles, or oller orderly formes. The glittering path o 
the river ns it winds eros the plain, or the see 

the mountain range standing oe in silhouette sais 
the aky, delicht us indeed; bot the inconceivably com- 
plex conditions which form these curves have no part 
in any work of ours, and, in attempting to mimic them, 
we but miss that beauty of orderly design for the 
creation of which alone power has been given to us. 

Taking the Hampstead Garden Suburb by way of 
usteation, one can see the importance of 
studying the site, preparing a survey of the trees sad 
other fextures on the land, together with a contour 
Plan, before attempting to lay it out The con- 
venience of access to certain pomts such as the rail. 
way station, drainage facilities, proper gradients for 
the roads, ete., will indicate generally the linea which 
the more i it ones will take, while the eutting 
up of the Jand into the building plots of soiinble eae 
with due regard for economy mn length of road a 
ih consideration for the aspects of the eile 

will determine in a general way the lines of many of 
the building roads. The preservation of the ontlook 
across any mpen space available should be considered, 

Having, in a general way, determined all these 
factors, the problem beeomes essentially very much 
one of the exact lines and arrangement of the roads, 
together with the building lines, and the placing of 
the buildings must be determined primarily on archi- 
tectural grounida to secure satisfactory street HE lambing 
whether of a picturesyue or more dignified and archi- 
eae character. In dealing with areas devoted to 

ges, economy in roads ls the first consideration. 

petend, by means of a spe Act of Parlia- 

racy power was obtained to inake ronds limited to 

500 fect in length, of a width of 20 feet, ed the 

houses on cach side were not lees than 20 feet acl 

eee tifying the granting of this privilege the 

bin ibeonelesa not to build more than an avernge of 
eight houses to the acre over the wholo estate. 

The passing of the Town Planning Act affords an 
opportunity, probably for the first time, for controlling 
the character of suburban development, wand it a ke be 
the duty of architects in future to regard their buildings 
as parte of a total picture rather than ua isolated unite. 
At the same time an immense opportunity will be 
afforded for considering streets and areas as o whole, 


and for du architectural frou on «a large 
poale, | peerage ia made of seaman avon in the 
Act, und if the citizens, and especialiy if the architecta 
and surveyors will co-operate, il muy be possible to 
stop the dovastation going on foul all our large 
towns, aud berin to build up suburbs worthy to be 
the hornes of the poople. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Secondary School at Peterbo Members of 
the Royal Institute are ndvigedl tent t the Compati- 


tions Committee ore in communication with the 
promoters with a view to the amendment of the 
conditions of this competition. 

Public Elementary Church Schools, Bromley, Kent.— 
The following architects have been invited by the 
trusteas and managers to submit desizns in a 
limited competition for these schools to be erected at 
Mason's Hill, Bromley :—Mr. me W. Burrows [4.], 
Mr, Evelyn ‘Hollicar [A.], Mr. H. BR. Lntter, 
Messra, Russell [F.) & ieee (FI, Mr. ©. H. B. 
Quennell [F.] The assessor appointed is Mr. 
H. P. Burke-Downing [F’.). 

Public , St. Albans, Mr. A. W. 5..Crogs 
(F.] bas been appointed fo met a8 assessor in this 


competition. 
Oldham Town Hall Extension,_Mr. (+. H. Wil- 


loughby [/*.] lias been appointed to act a5 nasessor 
in this competition. 


MINUTES. 


Special General Meeting 7th February 1910. 

Ato Special General Meeting, summoned by the Conneil 

eneire sem Clince #4 of the Charter, held Monday 
Tih February 1910—Present, Mr. Jamee-§; Gibson, Vice- 
President, in the Cluir; 25 Fellows (ineloding 2 members 
af the Council) und 15 Agsociatee—ithe Minutes of tha 
‘Special General Meeting beld 10th Avgpust 190d aeanee 
26th August) were taken aa read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman announced that the Meeting waa called 
(1) to sanction alterations in the draft By-laws, wed (2) to 
diacusa the Revised Hegulutions for Competitions. 

The yurious aiterationa in the draft By-laws being pot 
from the Chair as printed in the notice-paper ani voted 
upon separately, it was 

Easouven, that the alterations proposed in the dratt 
By-laws 1, 3, 4, 7, 13, 14, 25, 26, 300, 340, and 58 
be agreed to; thal in By-law 24 the following words 
be aubstitated for those peopcre to he omitted, 
vig, “or who shall take part in any competition us 
to which the Council ahall have declared by a 
Resolation published in the Jovsxan of the Royal 
Institute that Members or Licentiate: thall not fake 

part’; that the proposed new By-law be teserted 
peel By-law 35; and that By-laws 45 and G3, as 
printed in. the drafi, be omitted. 

On the proposal to substitute a new By-law for the draft 
By-law f5, an amendment, moved by Mr. . 
nod seconded by Mr. Porey B, Tobha (FJ, that a new 
By-law be inserted giving members power to vote by y proxy 
in euch o way as ihe Council think ft, wos negatived on. 
show of han 

The original proposition—that the proposed new By-law 
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be substituted for By-law 6—was then put from the Chir 
and agreed to. 

Finally, it was 

Hasonten, that this Aleeting having eonsidered the 
alterations pr by the Counell in the draft of 
the revised Biyctaies passed at the Specin) (reneral 
Meeting of the Qlct Joly 1900 ond confirmed wt tho 
Special General Meeting of the 10th Auguet, approves 
and adopte such amendments, with the exception 
of that By-law 24, where the following 
words should be substituted for those proposed to be 
omiited—vin, “or who alall take port in any com- 
an as to which the Counoil ghall have declared 

o Resolution published in the Jovewan of the 
Royal Institute that Members or Licentintes shell 
nol take port,” and authorises that the draft be re. 
vised in accordance therewith and submitted te the 
Privy Counsil. 

The Meeting proceeded to the considerutioy of the He- 
vised Regulations for Architectural Competitions, and after 
eeveral membere had spoken, the consideration of the 
matier was adjourned on the motion of Mr. W. Gilmour 
Wilson LF), seconded by Mr, A. Baxon Snell [F'.). 

The proceedings termingted wt 10: rst. 


Ordinary General Meeting, rath | tath February 1910, 

Ai the Eighth Generil Meeting (Ordinary) of the Seasion 
Li0-10, held Monday 14th Febroary 1910, a1 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Ernest George, ALRA,, President, in the 
Chair; 06 Fallows finelivtine 10 Membera of the Counsell), 
52 Acsocinios fineloding 1 Member of the Connoil), and 
nomercis Wwisitorse—the Minutes of the Meeting held 
Monday S1ei January 1010 having been published in the 
JorivaL, were taken ag read and sigued as correct. 

A Paper by Mr. Edward Warren, F.8S.4. [F.), on the 
Lore axo Worx or Goonoe Faenenox Bonuny, having 
been read by the author and ilnstrated by lantern slides, 
a discussion enened and a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Warren by weelamuation. 

The proceedings terminated at 10 #10, 


Special General Meeting (By-laws), rgth February 1910. 
Ata Special General Mecting, held in accordance with 
Clause $$ of the Charter, on Tuesday Lath February 1910, 
af 6.40 pam.—Present : Mr. James 5. Gihson, Vice-Presi- 
dew, in the Choir; 31 Follows (including 7 Members of 
the Coungil), 8 Associates (including 1 Member of the 
Couneilj—the Minutes of the IP acai held Monday 
Tth Pebruary were read aod signed aa correct. 
avenge Sana te cepacia the purpose of thp 
runes move ef . Hare, eit, 
coarse ry re, ffon. Secretary, 
Hesouven, unanimotsly, that this Meeting, summoned 
in aecordance with Clunse 38 of the Charter, hereby 
canlirme the Resolution prsseil wt the Special 
Genern! Meeting af the Tih ae ‘—viz. “ Thai 
this Meeting having considered the alterations pro- 
poued by the Ci eran in the Draft af the Revised 
By-laws passed at the Special Genera! Meeting of the 
21stJoly 1909 and confirmed at the Special General 
Meeting of the 10th Augnat, approves and adopts 
a0ch amendments. with the exeeplion of that pro- 
aed in By-law 24, where the following words ahantd 
substitnted for those proposed to be omitted 
— Wig. ‘orwho shall take ec in any competition me 
to which the Council shall have declared hy a 
Resolution published in the Jounear of the Ho vial 
SET pa ap ria Lg ‘piesa shali net take 
park,’ — authorises that the Draft be revised in 
oe therewith and submitted to the Privy 
The proceedings then terminated. 
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FIVE LETTERS TO A YOUNG DRAUGHTSMAN, 


Being in substance identical with a Lecture delivered to the Camera and Sketching Club of the Architectural 
Association and to the Manchester Society of Architects. 


By Pav Warernouse [P.). 


[1 have allowed myself to illustrate the following letters by reproductions of a few water- 
eolour drawings by my late father, Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. There is « special sense in which 
they are allied to the subject which I have endeavoured to emphasise, They are all the work of 
one who drew for drawing’s sake and who realised more than most men the tmmediate pleasures 
of the very act of dranghtsmanship. I do not mean that the question of achioyement was 
nathing to him ; indeed his work was so felicitous that it very seldom happened in my knowledge 
that any drawing t had to be torn up or thrown away as hopeless. Hand and eye were very sure 
of their aim. The scope of the drawing, its intended extent, its intended tone, were not often 
changed after the start, Failure, in fact, was with him no frequent trouble, though often and 
often I have known him at the end dissatisfied. But with every page that he eovered there 
came the true #est of the keen workman. The joy was in the doing more than in the thing done. 
Tt was like the ardour of a sportsman, a living, self-satisfying energy which is in itself for the 
time the whole human development—in a word, happiness—P. W.| 


I. 
My pean JouN;— 

Plenty of friends will have given you advice about the dignity of your profession. 
Heaven forbid that I should write to you on'such a subject! Dignity is never interesting, 
and the very word “profession” repels any but professional thoughts. What I want to 
diseuss with you is the inner aspect of the secret society of dranghtsmen to which you and 1 
each ina modest way belong. Why “ secret society"? I will tell you ma minute, 

Do you remember that story of the two commercial travellers who passed through Oxford 
in an express train ? One of them who knew the route jerked his thumb towards the window, 
and, by way of informing his companion, said ‘* That is Oxford—the place where the man was 
born who invented the small-tooth comb.” The people of Oxford, as you are aware, are u 


somewhat intellectual group. They have, I find, no mean opinion of their town. They hold, 
Thind Serica, Vol. EVIT, Ko. 8.—6 Mar, 1910, Sa 
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indeed, that the place is a famous place, and have fairly strong ideas as to the basis on which 
that fame is built; but, as far as I can ascertain, there are few—very few—who connect their 
corporate and historic greatness with the inventor of the small-tooth comb. Which things are 
an allegory. Lookers-on, we are told, see most of the game, It is therefore possible that the 
sound explanation of Oxford's greatness is that which connects it with the creator of combs ; 
but you will agree that, from the purely local point of view, there is a good deal of excuse for 
the Oxford worthies who, in the privacy of their own pride, see entirely other reasons for their 
existence and other interests im their life. 

Depend upon it, my dear John, these commercial travellers are for ever passing by and for 
ever labelling the claims of other places, other societies, than Oxford. Every group of men 
united to one another by 4 common interest is viewed by these itinerant outsiders in a light 
quite other than that which illuminates their own enthusiasm; and it is inevitable that this 
should be ao. An explanation of Oxford's own ideas of Oxford's significance would, perhaps, 
hardly arrest the attention or the interest of those who are satisfied with the simpler theory 
which connects it with the smuall-tooth comb. In fact they would consider it and call ib (not too 
politely) “rot.” Therefore, we may expect that what you and I have to say to one another 
about our own little world may commend itself to the world at large as being, if not “* rot,” at 
least a wonderful fuss about nothmg atall, Did you hear what Mr. Arthur Rackham said last 
January, among other brilliant things, at a dinner of the Authors’ Club? He was talking 
boldly and well of the merely accidental relationship which the true value of a pieture bears 
to its imitation of nature, and said “ The greatest artist is, as a rule, the man with the finest 
taste in making mountains out of mole-hills, in giving things their due disproportion.” Let us 
for a while make at least a respectable hillock of our own little mound. 

I don’t profess to give you drawing lessons, or even hints on drawing. Merely 
do I wish to insist that there are certain pleasures and mterests peculiar to our secret society, 
and shared even by those whose powers of performance are furthest from maturity or success. 
1 call ours a secret society not because we are under oath to keep our seeret to ourselves, but for 
another reason. It takes two to let a seeret out—a teller and a recetver—and the secret may be 
kept either by the continence of the holder or by the meapacity of others to receive. With us 
it is the deafness, blindness, and indifference of surrounding mankind that shut our seeret in 
more securely than any pledge of ours against revelation. 

Have you ever considered to what a strange extent men (particularly good and respectable 
men) live in the future—take their pleasures, in fact, by anticipation rather than by fruition ? 
This morning at breakfast you were probably either slightly gloomy or appreciably cheerful. 
Let me assume the latter. If you had asked yourself during breakfast what it was that made 
you happy, you would have admitted that it was not the present enjoyment of bacon and coffee, 
but the prospect of some new bit of work, or some coming interest, some future mevting with a 
friend, some game arranged for, or some expected gift. This is all as it should be, for the man 
who could start the day by so revelling in his morning provender that the light of the revel 
shone from his eyes would be a poor creature indeed ; but you will find that this anticipatory 
radiance goes on at nobler times than meal-times and often supersedes some personal happiness 
which ought for the time to be having precedence. Still more is this the case with anticipatory 
gloom. The apprehension of some discomfort in the fature—possibly a very small and very 
problematic annoyance—will override with most cruel tyranny a space of time that should be 
one of self-realising pleasure. The occasions on which a man says to himself “Now I am 
practising conscious enjoyment ” are at least rare, and are often ignoble, But there is one good 
instance of a noble exercise of conscious present fruition in the hearing of music. The music- 
listener can invariably test his power in this direction clearly and ineontestably by asking 
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himself “ Am T dreading the end of this, or am J indifferent; or, again, am I really ready for 
the end to come?” Tf the end is a thing feared, then he has enjoyment—real conscious present 
enjoyment tempered only by that pain of the impending end which is no bar to the pleasure 
but only a stinging stimulus. (I really am coming to the subject of draughtsmanship in my 
own good time ; you must give me my head a bit longer.) 

Dr. Johnson saw this aspect of human affaira very clearly and, with characteristic dis- 
regard of exceptions, said boldly that “no man was consciously and presently happy except 
when he was drank.” Boswell, with whom this dictum did not go down, waited his opportunity 
for refuting it. The opportunity came when he and his friend were speeding one day from 
St. Albans to London in a swift post-chaise—enjoying, in fact, what a 40-h.p. motor can 
provide for our generation. “ Surely, sir,” said Boswell (I don’t profess to quote literally), 
“you will admit that present immediate enjoyment is to be had im the actual moments of an 
experience like ours to-day ?"’ “ No,"’ said the philosopher, “ for even in the pleasure of flight 
man is hurrying from something or to something.” 

The truth is that this everlasting looking forward is a kind of by-product of Christianity, 
and has become a habit of the well-ordered mind. But it is only a by-product, and we muat 
not unduly sanctify it. Nihil est temporis nisi nune quod est finis procteriti et principium futuri. 
Here is a wise man's statement about the present. You may translate it, I suppose, to mean 
that no portion of time can be said to exist except now, which is the end of the past and the 
beginning of the future. Having gone that length in definition of the elusive present, you may, 
if you are a pessimist, decide that there is nothing to be made of such a razor-edged possession : 
you may, i fact, conclude that memory and hope are the only possible spheres of man's activity, 
a conclusion which is perfectly logical and, as it happens, perfectly false. Here, it is true, we 
have no abiding city ; but it is equally true that now is the accepted time, equally and gloriously 
true that Time is a bit of Eternity. People talk and think of eternity as if it were time apun 
out to portentous and inconceivable length. Surely it is nothing of the kind. If you wish to 
express eternity in terms of time, it is time compressa into one single unmoving, undying 
moment. Meanwhile, hurrah for mole-hill industry! 

Tam, dear John, your affectionate Uncue, 
I. 
-++ You say my letter has practically nothing in it ubout draughtsmanship. Do be 
patient! If you will keep the letter till the next arrives you will, maybe, seo a connection, 
maybe not. But, anyhow, beware of the commercial travellers and their philosophy... . 


IIL. 

My pear Joux,—I agree with you that it wouldn't be a bad idea to “ come to the point.” 
Here itis. The draughtsman's craft is pre-eminently an example of a noble and innocent human 
exercise which gives, or should give, those who engage in it present conscions happiness, It 
should give them, in faet, that power to prolong the razor-edged Nowinto an appreciable taste of 
eternity. 

Some years ago, for love of Alberti, I went to the church of San Pancrazio in Florence. 
What a different meaning and vision “ San Panerazio™ calls up from that which accompanies 
“St. Pancras”! But I mustn't go into that now, though it would illustrate very prettily the 
difference between an Itulian idea of drawing as a human occupation and ours. My only 
parenthesis here zhall be to remind you, if ever you get the chance of buying the 1546 edition of 
Alberti’s Architecture, to do so. It is a pretty Italian version beautifully printed in Venetian 
italic. | 
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The church of San Panecraxw was, 1 found, mamly converted mto a tobacco factory, but 
there remained undisturbed the portion which contains a shrine of marble on which a Latin 
inseription declares that it is the express image of the Holy Sepulehre at Jerusalem. Let it 
stiffice to say that it was Alberti's vision of that sacred tomb—that it was beautiful, and that I 
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wanted to draw it. To enter the church the key had to be begged of a cobbler over the way. 
He let me in with all my drawing things ; be understood my errand, and he wished me “ Buon 
studio “'—not success, not good Inck to my drawing, but “ buen studio,” good study, I have 
often thought of that utterance since. Drawing is an end in itself. Achievement is something, 
but not everything. The man who draws only with his eve on the result, who neglects the 
happiness of the process, is missing something which no wise man should miss. [ am convinesd 
that the draughtsman who does not reap his happiness us it comes is letting slip a precious thing. 





noNnKAtK, ERTS: A. Waterlimiee, RA. 


But, you will say, we are not always happy over that process: the very fact that we some- 
times begin to realise half-way through an effort in dranghtsmanship that the result is going to 
be not a work of art but a triumph of disappointment produces a depression complete enough 
to drive away all happines:. 

Tadmit the faet. Nobody knows more of it than J. You are quite right, John, an abortive 
drawing is u thing that makes its producer sad. But this should not be. Please understand | 
am now speaking not of architectural design, nor of drawings intended for sale or reproduction, 
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but of study drawings—of drawings in that class which we generally and rather erroneously call 
sketches. In these there should be no undue craving for achievement. ‘The man who ean git 
down to a drawing without realising that he is entering a realm of pleasure is like one who takes 
his dinner without saying grace. The aportsman—shooter, golfer, or what not—is, as we know, and 
he knows, out in search of health and exercise; but you cannot well persuade him of that: the 
bird to be shot, the hole to be won—those are his objects. The draughtsman is of a calmer s peurat 
there is at least a hope of persuading him that his quest is not only a perfect achievement, but also 
4 perfeetion in the gradual achieving, or even, if that may not be, a peaceful joy in a struggle for 
the unattainable. There is a temptation, when achievement fails, towards a lowering of the 
standard aimed at. We all know this. We all know the man (this is sometimes self-knowledge) 
who, baftied by greater subjects, takes to filling his notebook with carefully disposed minor 
triumphs that dot the page in easy profusion. That is not the right game. Stick to your high 
aims, 

Let me give you an imaginary illustration. You have in some cathedral town gone forth 
with pencil and paper to the great building which is the glory of the place.“ his," you have 
siid at once, “is not forme. It is too vast, the labour of it is too great. Think of failure on so 
large « seale! T will draw some small feature—that niche, that capital, or at most one door- 
way.” But a shower comes on and you take flight; for a draughtsman dreads rain like any 
bricklayer or cricketer (why are brickluyers so fearful of rain ?). You enter and take a seat by 
the font. “ This is worse,"’ you say ; “ this great cave of intricacy is of no good to my sketch- 
book, But there is at least the font, I will try that.” You start your font, but the hight in that 
dim corner is not good, and you feel vexed that even the smaller things evade your powers of 
accomplishment, 

But what is that? Musie! It is the organist; he plays you know not what—some wild 
dream of strength that sets you tingling with the pulses of a conqueror. You tear the top sheet 
off your block ; you forget that you even own a piece of indiarubber: you take no heed of 
failure, but start—have already started—on the enterprise of your life. You are, before you 
know it, drawing—nay, dashing at—the whole seene before you. Bold lines of UNnerring perspec- 
tive Hing themselves on to the paper, darting with their mysterious magic to that point on the 
altar, widening, ever widening, above your head. You who cannot manage groining have thrown 
vault and lierne in ordered intricacy across the roof of the great nave. Those windows in. the 
chevet, if they are to show as windows, must have round them a blackness of the densest: yet 
into that blackness even you have got some dotail of shaft and cap and springing ribs. Between 
the piers of the nave you have thrown in at least a hint of the vaulting of the aisles, and the 
whole page is begiming to grow into # living picture. Figures you know you cannot draw, yet 
somehow you have covered the sanctuary floor with a whole procession, part dark against that 
splash of sunshine on the quiet wall, part bright against the shadow, the leading eross left white 
on a pool of gloom, 

Your morning’s work is over and you return to your hotel. Perhaps, when you take out your 
éketch and look at it, it appears.a poor thing compared with the vision you put into it at the time : 
but what of that ? That “crowded hour of glorious life ™ has been yours and is yours still: and 
what have you gained 2? Memory certainly ; a memory of that building which no other process 
than half-a-day's drawing could have stamped on your mind. But, more than that, you have 
been in spirit with the men who built thechurch. That exaltation of yours was no delirium butan 
ecstasy of the kind that makes mere men inte prophets and poets. ‘That fervour was the building's 
own. It entered you, you entered it, and have been for a while with the mon ofold. Such eom- 
munion is no mere luxury of the mental sensualist but a spiritual experience which lies deep in 
the very nature of art. For art, if you will believe me, ia of no significance apart from its roots in 
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the bygone ages. In a brand-new world of fatherless beings no art would be possible; for art 
only exists in relation to its own past. 

What would the commercial travellers say of all this? Even you will think I have been 
rather busy with the mole-hill this morning. 
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IV. 

My pear Jonx,—I promised you that I would aay something to you about actual architec. 
tural drawing. I mean that class of drawing which we eall design, the drawing which results, or 
may result, in a building. You will often be reminded that auch drawing Is only a means to an 
end, that the function of an architect is to reproduce not drawings bart buildings, and that therefore 
mere skill in dranghtsmanship is apt to be not only beside the mark but even an actual snare. 
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Don't listen too much to this talk; there is a good deal of truth im it, truth of an unimportant 
and rather deceptive kind. You may depend upon it that there are few human occupations 
more beautiful, noble, and harmless than that of architectural drawing. The joy in the actual 
process which we have noticed in other kinds of drawing is by no means absent here. But it is 
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not of this I want to write now. ‘The practice of architectural drawing—lI say this without fear 
of contradiction—is the only true basis of architectural appreciation and architectural criticism. 
In other words, no man can enjoy the products of architecture, ancient or modern, without 
haying had at least some training in architectural drawing. You will answer at once that there 
are plenty of cultured amateurs, men and women, whose enjoyment of architecture is very full 
and very genuine, but who have never laboured with tee-square and board. Your answer doesn't 


. 
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overthrow mei the least. ‘There are in all ancient buildings a great many elements beside archi- 
tecture, all of which are capable of arousing a perfectly worthy form of human intellectual interest. 
The eultured ladies of whom you are thinking will, Ruskin in hand, seize a dlav's enjoyment 
from the west front of Amiens; they will also, without Ruskin's aid, enjov the dear little birds 
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carved among the foliage of the capitals and the monks and devils beneath the stall seats. They 

will perhaps become enthusiasts on glass, on tiles, or even more learnedly on mouldings, Your 

friend the parson will be full of dates ; he will know toa nicety whether such and such a base is 

Karly English or Transitional: he will possibly be the greatest living authority on hagioseopes, 

and very likely has at home some notes on pre-Norman towers whieh will be well worth your own 
ao i 
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atady. But, bless you, all these things are notarchitecture. Archeology, history, the power to 
know a major prophet from a minor poet when carved in medieval stone, the gest for fauna in 
folinge, the quest for demons in oak, love of veclesiolozy, evena passion for dates, are none of them 
identical with the simple and rare power to tell good architecture from bad. Architecture is only 
Lo be seen in terms of the drawimg-board. No man ean possibly appreciate architecture without 
understanding it; this is obvious. And no man ean understand any building who does not by 
imagmation see that building in plan, section, and elevation. 

For one thing there is a special beauty of elevation, another of section, and another of plan. 
Your non-draughtanan amateur aees the perspective only—a kind of photographie view. He has 
no thought for the fair show which that chevet would make on plan; he recks nothing of the 
exquisite sectional harmony between those flying buttresses outside and the internal vault above 
your head. That niche is a mere vertical wall ornament to him; to you it is a horizontal seoop 
in the wall, and you are wondering how the space for it was spared and how it fits into the 
surrounding solids. | could multiply these examples till you were tired of them, I will only offer 
you one more, You knowthe charm of balancein an eighteenth-centnry mansion. That balance 
—the answering of wing to wing, of window to window—is not always clearly seen in the casual 
coup d'oal, but itis traceable by yourself, and you enjoy it as 4 heanty of plan, even though you 
may never have seen it in the form of elevation. 

There is another and very cunous development of this power of ours to seo buildings in 
terms of the drawing-board. We are willing and even eager when looking at a building to leave 
certain things unseen. The most usual example of this ts the ease of a building in a street which 
rises higher than its neighbours, and consequently has on each side of it a plain, designless wall 
rising up in strange contrast to the eareful composition which adorns the front. An unarchitee- 
tural critic seeing the building obliquely is afflicted by the poverty of thoae bare flanks; to ns 
they are invisible. This power of ours to don the blinkers when looking at a fellow-eraftsman's 
work has its dangers. ‘True it is that the poor fellow who designed the street building with the 
bald party walls had no power to do otherwise, and our lenience towards him is no more than a 
charitable exercise of the civility which we hope he will extend to 1 in like ease, But the indul- 
gence mav be carnied too:far. We are willing, for example, bo Lenore the pretence on a well- 
designed front of some inevitable waste pipe; but no designer should presume too freely npon 
his building against the wall which he means to design as a colonnade of lonic pilasters has only 
himself to thank if some ungenerous con/frére, looking for the nonee with the eve of a common 
man, éleets to gee that there really is a leaden tube of sinister import racing an antisyphonage 
pipe up the facade, calling for orders at every floor, and finally vaulting in an inelegant bend 
round the eyma recta at the top. There is an article in some back number of the Architectural 
Review by Mr. Arthur Street—most thoughtful of writers—on the things that are thus left 
unseen. I forget its title, bat if vou ever find it, read it. 

One more thought and Iwill finish this letter. When I was a pupil we used to be made to 
draw diagonal sections of mouldings, such as those on the base of a statue, to make sure lest in 
designing what looked well in straight sections we should produce a result which waa offensive at, 
the mitres. In after experience I have come to the conclusion that this precaution was a mistake, 
and that tt even led to an undue timidity in projection. Iwill tell youwhy. The human eve is not 
a glass hole in the head, but a terribly rational organ. It practically never sees q diagonal develop- 
ment of a moulding as such, What it sees and understands is that a moulding with which it is 
pleased is at a certam angle meeting the same moulding and producing the only possible and 
logical result of such a meeting, ; 

If you want to prove this to vourself, draw out with extreme accuracy & normal lonic capital 
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with its appropriate entallature in tiagonal section. ‘The result is hideous, but the real thing 
seen obliquely is one of the most perfect products of our perfect art. The thagonal seetion 
precaution is in fact » bogey. The eye expects these diagonal exaggerations as » NeCessury 
complement of the traditional mouldings which it loves, and you can prove this again in more 

‘ays than one. The cornice of a circular colonnade, if designed on normal lines, always looks 
insufficient, and again a bit of entablature, whieh for one reason or another butts acainst a wall 
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of each end (as, for instance, a verandah cornice between two projecting wings), always looks 
mean. And why? Simply beeauge those diagonal developments are missme, 

Two exceptions only do I know to this role. Chimney-stacks, or other objects which are 
wont to hy seen in monotone silhouetted against the sky, cannot always carry the projections which 
are pleasing in true section. That is one exception. The other is this, Pleased as the eve is with 
the elongation of form produced by right-angled contact, it cannot brook an acuter timion, and that 
18 why (as well as for certait: masons’ reasons) the stringeourses on the Triangular Loilge at 
Rushton break forth into eseuteheons in lieu of mitres. 
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Yes, John, this really is the last of the letters on draughtsmanship. After it vou and I will 
correspond with one another on terms which allow for the possibility of there being other objects 
in life. But for the moment we will engage in adding one more thousand feet of altitude to our 
own little mole-hill. 

The very commonness of drawing blinds ws to ite magic. You and 1 both belong to families 
in whieh the earliest demand m the nursery has been (after food) for “* pencil and draw.” It 
eecms to you and ine a natural and simple thing to depict objects by black lines, and we probably 
a4 children shared the children’s view that the progression to paint or chalk was an advanee in 
the sublimity of our art, But imagine, if you can, a cultured civilisation from whieli for some 
reason draughtsmanship has been withheld. Into this civilisation ateps a being who liad the bold 
idea that the solids around him might be represented in what he calls pictorial form. If this 
enthusiast were to inform his hearers that in his opinion the nuny coloured phenomena in three 
dimensions which meet our eyes might be intelligibly transeribed in one plane and in two eolours 
only, what do you think his civilised companions would say of him? If they had already dis- 
covered photography, they might have at least a glimmering of his meaning. I not, they eould 
only touch their foreheads and say “* Poor. fellow!” Seulpture is child's play to black and white 
draughtsmanship. Dranghtsmanshtp, 1 tell vou, is a miracle—a marvel, 

Now let me finish these ramblings by a few words more on what most concerns w—the 
drawings which make architectural design. Pay no heed, I say it again, to the man who tells 
you that draughtsmanship in urchitectural design ia only a means to an end. Can't you see 
tat there is a fallacy in the statement that the architect's real business is to produce buildings, 
and that the drawing is merely an unavoidable incident in the process? It's true, of course, 
but fallacious. Can I not dare to say to you that the reverse is equilly the trath—that the 
stone and brick affair is only the means to the realisation of the drawing ? 

Put it, if you will, this way. Here is a set of drawings for « building, Here are also a 
specifeution and a nieely bound bill of quantities. What more is wanted for the architectural 
issue? A cheque for £20,000. Very good. Now I am going to usk you which of these in- 
gredients you would most readily accept from me a 4 present. You will at once decide that 
neither the specification nor the bill of quantities is a desirable thing a% an isolated possession. 
There remain that roll of drawings and the cheque, which will youhave? You say the cheque, 
! thought you would, 

But now will you retleet that the cheque is only a kind of front elevation of a thousand 
score of sovereigns ? And those sovercigns themselves are only moderate specimens of basso- 
relievo. Theuw value after all js only as symbols transmutable into something else. Bunt that 
design ; what is it? A thing above money, a thing eternal. It is translatable, if you will, into 
brick and stone, slate and timber; but a careless housemaid with a match could reduce that 
translation in one night to a few cartloads of dey cuabbish; and what would renin? Of the 
house nothing ; of the design the immortal possibility of resurrection. 

What's that? “The drawings might be burnt too.” So they might. John, you are 
intolerable. 
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By Rayatoxpn Uxwin. 


The difference, fram the town plannar’s point of 
view, between Garden Cities and the extension of 
existing towns on similar lines which may be 
called Garden Suburbs, is chiefly that in the case 
of new towns laid out on agricultural land, as at 
Letchworth, the site alone has to be considered, 
whereas in the case of new suburbs, the tradition, 
historic associations, and the individuality of the 
town itself must be taken into account. In the 
latter case the main centre of the town will be 
already fixed, and supplementary centres only will 
need to be planned in due relation to it: whereas 
in the designing of a new town it is of first im- 
portance to fix the site for the main eentra, 

One of the diffioulties of developing a new town 
in secordance with the plan arises from the fact 
that the central aren devoted to the larger muni- 
cipal, religious, recreational, and business build- 
ings would be one of tie last io be built ip; that 
in fact the town will grow chiefly from the outside 
inwards, 

There is consequently considerable difficulty in 
preventing such a concentration of the early 
industries and activities of the town at some sub- 


sidiary point as will be likely to divert the centra 


of tho town from the place originally contem- 


| tary centre only would be needed 
| if is less difficult to secure its develop- 
ment in the position intended, provided that posi- 
tion is well chogan. 

The principles governing the planning anid 
arrangement will in detail apply equally to a town 
anda suburb, The town planner must bagin by 
a very careful survey and study of the site and 
the existing conditions. Such survey in the case 
of town extension must include no study of the 
sociological conditions of the existing town, its 
historic associations and actual past growth, and 
would require that maps should be prepared ehow- 
ing the distribution of the population, its density 
in different parts of the town, the general Lines of 
its ebb and flow during the day, indications of the 
direction in which natural growth is likely to 
—_ place, Se of existing transit fauili- 

water supply, drainage, and many other 
matters. Much of this information should be 
collected for the town planner, but he will need to 
see that he has it for reference and guidance. In 
wldition to this he will need to study in a technical 
manner the conditions of the site. His survey, 





which should inelude all the main trees on the 
site and any exceptionally fine hedgerows, and 
spots of ground having particular historical asaq- 
ciations, special beauty or possibilities attaching 
to them, should also comprise the making of a 
contour plan showing sceurately the levels of 
the site, the contour lines indicating varintions in 
height of from 5 to 10 feet, according to the 
nature of the ground, Levels thus graphically 
shown are indispensable to the propor working 
out of o site plan even form small estate, In 
addition to the contour plan, and easily made from 
if, & model would often = of great assistance, 

The town planner's function is to provide a 
form of expression for the expanding life of the 
town which shall minister to the convenience of 
that life, shall be thoroughly incorporated with 
the site over which development is to epread, and 
Shall at the same time result in as great a decree 
of beauty s* may be consistent with the conditions 
of life prevalent. [t is not his function merely 
to impose some preconeaived ideaa of his own ; 
but having mastered the conditions of the site, 
and the life that is to occupy it, the privilege is 
his to determine the form which will, within these 
limits, give the most shlisfactory expression to the 
growth of the town, most genuinely carry on ibs 
past traditions, and most ati te Intintnin the 
desirable features of any individuality which it 
may have already developed. Town Anning, to 
be successful, must be the outgrowth of the con- 
ditions, not an artificial scheme ronni 2 counter 
to or thwarting the natural tendencies o growth. 
Within the limits thus prescribed there is ample 
scope for the designer’s work. Having completed 
his own survey of the site and mastered the 
reatilts of the wider survey, the designer will first 
determine what opportunity will occur for the 
creation of o centre to his town, suburb, or site, 
and choose the most fitting place for it, This 
settled, ho must consider the main framework of 
roads and the connection of these with existing 
highways and traffic centres, such as railway 
stations, bridges, docks, recreation grounds, &ec, 

Ftoads fulfil two main fonctions and should he 
considered from two points of view. firatly, as 
avenues of intercommunication, and secondly, as 
affording sites for buildings. The relative import- 
ance of these two functiona will vary greatly, some 
roads existing almost solely for the Purposes of 
opening up building sites, while with others tho 
traffic considerations must be paramount. Facility 
for traffic requires width in proportion to the nun. 
ber of vehicles, easy eradienta, directneds of line, 


and the avoidance of sharp corners or aeute angles : 
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it requires, also, some open space where more than 
two roads meet; and where possible the line of 
vision at corners should be kept open so that the 
drivers of vehicles coming alone the two roads 
can see one another some distance before arriving 
at their natural meeting point. 

The question of the best form of road junction 
will depend very much on the probable density of 
the traffic. The German school of town planners, 
particularly these who follow Camillo Sitte, advo- 
cate that, as for os possible, the junction of more 
than one road with another at any point should be 
avoided, It may be shown by diagrams that the 
possible number of collision points increases vary 
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rapidly with each additional road coming into a 
road junction. Herr Stiibben shows that some of 
the published diagrams on this point exaggerate 
this increase. Moreover, such diagrams fail to 
take sccount of the human elementin the problem. 
ho that, in spite of their showime, it may be more 
convenient and less dangerous to have certain focal 
points in the system of roads where the danger of 
the road junction will be sufficient to induee all 
drivers to draw up and proceed cantiously, and 
where, if necessary, police supervision may be pro 
vided, rather than to have a multitude of single 
junctions where the risk, though considerable, would 
not justify police supervision or ensure proper 
caution on the part of all drivers. For such yehiclos 
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a3 motor-cars and trams every junction and every 
turn at right angles must be a source of difficulty 
and danger, and it would seem better that they 
should be able to take direct routes from point to 
point, and that at these meeting points ample space 
should be provided for the proper circulation and 
distribution of traffic. Such focal points and spaces 
are, however, very difficult to treat satisfnetorily 
from an architectural point of view, and, exeapt 
us required to facilitnte traflic, are perhaps not 
desirable, 

When roads are considered from the other point 
of view, a8 affording sites upon which will even- 
tually be built ap groups of buildings, we see at 





once that the beauty of the town must depend very 
largely upon the opportunities which the plan of the 
roads will afford for the erectionof buildings which 
will ba ey to group successfully and compose 
into beautiful pictures, 

The town planner should not yield to Loy pre- 
judice in favour of either straight or curved streets, 
as they each have their own particular uses and 
beauty. The straight road is diréet, affords good 
square building plots, and lends itgelf to the produc- 
tion of symmetrical street pictures. Whether short 
in length, leading up to some suitable building or 
group of buildings a8 «a terminal feature, or of 
greater length affording the charm of vista and 
open outlook, the straight road may be of great 
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benuty. The eurved road, on the othar hand, can 
more readily be adapted to the contours of the site, 
if affords the best means for changing the direction 
of traffic, and lends itself to the production of con- 
stanily varying atreet pictures, Tha buildings or 
the concave side of such a road coming into view, 
one after another, are well seen; and towers, 
domes, and spires of larger buildings, whether im- 
mediately adjacent to the road or not, are brought 
wellinto view and often make most charming groups, 
rising over the shoulders of same of the smaller 
buildings along the street front. In Paris may be 
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perhaps more picturesque groupings. Thestndy of 
old towns convinees us that very great beauty can 
be created along both lines. No doubt some will 
prefer the one type and some the other; but to 
attain suceess the one who prefers the more formal 
treatment must avoid ruthlessly driving his street 
lines in spiteof contours or other conditions, while 
the one who prefers the less formal treatment most 
eyually avoid the production of road lines mennder- 
ing aimlessly, without reason in the nature of the 
round, ar justification in tha beauty of any definite 
effect nimed at. Whenever on straight streets no 
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found innumerable examples of straight streets 
either leading up to a terminal view, opening out a 
disiant vista, or giving the charming effect of a 
straight dignified avenue of trees, La Rue Souftlot 
leading up to the Pantheon is a sufficiently well- 
known example, while the High Street in Oxford 
may well be mentioned as showing the beauty of 
the less symmetrical pictures which often apring 
up on a curved street line (figs. 1 and 2), 

The circumstances in each case must determine 
whether a road shonld be straight or curved, and 
whether it shonld be treated with a view to pro- 
duce formal and symmetrical or less regular and 


definite reason for the long continuing vista exists 
it becomes important to close the ends of street 
views at sufficiently short distances for the terminal 
features to come well into the picture. This may be 
done either by « definite offset in the line of ditse- 
tion or by a change of direction or curve in the 
street, Inthe former case something in the nature 
of an open space or place must be ereated, in 
order that the lines of traffic may be sufficiently 
sweeping to cause no inconvenience, Generally 
some point of road junction will be taken ‘ad- 
rantege of for this purpose, and a tittle place may 
be arranged having roads entering somewhat like 
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the aries of « turbine in such a way that the views 
from all the streets are closed by the buildings 
opposite, while at the same time the benefit of an 
open outlook down each street is secured to tho 


The tendency for driving dust clouds to be developed 
on long straight streets should not be lost sieht of 
in determining both the length and the direction of 
the streets in relation to provailing winds. 





corner building. Oneor two diagrams will explain 
the way in which road junctions may be designed 
s0 that while sufficiently easy traffic lines are pro- 
vided the street pictures are closed (figs. 3 and 4), 





Inthe straight street whore it continues straight 
for any considerable length, and particularly where 
there is no sufliciantly important terminal view to 
give the necessary degree of interest, it may be on 
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uivantage to vary the building line. [f a continuous 
building line is maintained the whole of the pieture, 
except the immediate foreground, is filled with a 
long monotonous and gradually vanishing line of 
buildings, the greater part of the frontace of which 
ig seen in such acute perspective as to be quite 
uninteresting. If such a street picture is ta be 
successful the long taking lines of this vanishing 
perspective must be broken upand something more 
interesting arranged to fill portions of the picture. 
This is done to a slight extent wherever a cross street 
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causeso break in the line of buildings (see fig. 1), but 
tay be more effectually managed by a definite break 
here and there, by setting back a certain numberof 
the buildings which will have the effect of bringing 
the side of those which remain forward into full 
view, In this way a portion of a side elevation 
standing nearly at right angles to the line of vision 
is made to replace the portion of vanishing perspec- 
tive which bas leen removed by setting back a certain 
lengthof buildings (figs.5 and 6). Wesee constantly 
in old Gothie towns most beautiful street pictures 
produced by the irregular lines of the buildings; to 
attempt this great irregularity under modern condi- 
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tions of building may be unwise, Yet much oan 
be attained by regular and orderly breaks in the 
building lines, balancing one another perhaps on 
each side of the street. Moreover, the consequent 
production of deep forecourts will enable us to 
introdtios trees into our strect picture, while existing 
trees standing near the edge of # new road may be 
retained by setting hack the buildings where they 
occur, t0 a greater distance than the natural building 
ling. Such breaks in the lino most be used with 
restraint, otherwise the whole line of the street may 
go to pieces. The continued alternation of buildings 
and forecourts of about equal extent in the manner 
of the “redans " suggested by M. Eugine Hénard 
would reproduce monotony in another form ; though 
his proposals contain much that is valuable and 
Alpreative, 

Where the buildings are so far apart in propor- 
tion to their height thatthe strest picture is almost 
lost, as on building roads under modern conditions 
if apt to be the case, the effect may be greatly 
helped if one or two buildings on each side are at 
intervals brought up to or nearly up to the actual 
road line, Not only will such buildings, if snit- 
ably treated, help to close in the road picture 
but they will themselves forms frame and define 
the portion of rowl picture which is sean beyond 
them, Where roads are used for residential purposes 
breaks in the building line will often afford a grently 
extended outlook for many of the houses in addition 
to helping the street view (figs. 7 nnd 8), 

In circumstances where it is possible for the 
cite plannér to exarcise some little inflnenes or con- 
trol on the design or materials of the livildings to 
beerectedon any road, he can emphasisesuch gro pa 
of buildings as result from these breaks in building 
line, by maintaining particular materials or character 
oftrentmont for thom; by ailopting a particularstyle 
of fencing and definitely changing to anothor abyle 
or ¢heracter at the commencemant of hoy group 
which may occur at the point he wishes to empha- 
sige. Indeed, apart from any control, when ones 
architects begin to realise that town planning affords 
an opportunity for ihe creation of street pictures, 
they will, one must hope, be anxions to co-operate 
with the town plans and will realise that in de- 
siming the individual building they must think 
first of the whole street picture, and how they can 
best make the individual building contribute to the 
beauty of the whole and to the carr: ing out of the 
stheme whieh the town planner hud in view, 

One of the architect's great difficulties in warden 
cities and suburbs arises from the acittering of the 
buildings which is liable to take place owing to the 
Englishman's desire to have each his own dotacheil 
or at lenkt semi-detached house standing in the 
Inidst of his own garden, Along these lines very 
little architectural effect can be produced. It is 
only by grouping the buildings and combining to 
some extent portions of the individual plots to form 
greens, public gardens, or open spaces, that it is 
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possible to wed the town and country together with- 
out losing the charm of both. It is by no means 
troa that the most valuable use of garden space can 
be made by placing each house in the centre of its 
own plot. In fact almost the reverse is the cuse. 
Granting good and substantial party walls whieh 
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but is really more serviecable for the purposes of a 
garden, being divided at most into two parts, while 
in the detached house with the building in the centre 
of the plot the garden is divided by the building into 
four parts, some of which are generally too small to 
be of any real value (figs. 9 and 10). Such linking 
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will reatst the passage of ordinary sounds, granted 
a sufficiently long frontage go that the whole of the 
rooms can be properly lit and ventilated from one 
ofthe two open faces, the fact that houses overlook 
one anotherand are seen from one another less when 
they are actually attached than when separated by 
the usnal gap of from 10 to 30 feat, which is all 


ee 
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that in a suburban district ean usually be arranged, 
should greatly help to counteract the 1 tn in 
favourof detachment. Moreover, by building houses 
in groups of three, four, or more, the length of the 
girden and therefore the distance apart of the rows 
of houses ia greatly increased in proportion to the 
area of the plot; and the gardon itself not only 
affords » tore extended outlook from the house 


up of detached houses into groups may, by suitable 
design and arrangement, become the basis of a 
more extended grouping of these blocks into larger 
wholes, the unity of which niay be further empha- 
aise] by the collective treatment of the fences and 
gardens between them and the road. Thus it is 
possible to introduce into streets oceupied entirely 





by smallor medium-sized hones units of sufficient 
extent to bo in seale with the street, and to figure 
a8 important groups in the atreet picture. In this 
way the monotony which arises on ordinary resi- 
dential streets through the constant repetition of 
buildings all abont one size and all too smunll in- 
dividually to fill an adequate position in the street 
picture can be avoided. It is a kind of monotony 
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Which is little if at all relieved by great variety in 
the treatmant of the individual buildings, which bunt 
tends to produce, in addition to the monotony, i 
most unsatisfactory sense of restless disorder, In 
considering the beauty of towns aa a whole I think 


Garda n hesna 
_ By 





we soon ranlise that unity of effect is vastly more 
important than variety; that, in facet, variety can 
only be properly enjoyed when it occura within the 
sheltering and embracing influence of some larger 
harmony or unity of effect. 
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Much greater variety in the width and character of « central footway instead of boing placed, na is 
of roads is desirable than is usually provided for usual in this country, in the centre of a wide 
under existing building regulstions in England, roadway where the passengers must board them 
where commonly a single minimum width of 
from 36 to 50 feet is stipulated for in all cases, 
For main bichways in large towns, roais having 
multiple treks are very desirable, They may be 
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planned with o central way for through fast traffic at the risk of their lives. Such wide roads, how- 
amd side tracks for slow stopping traffic, while the ever, are expensive and will only be justifiable for 
trad tay be arranged tmmedistely on each sida the main bighways in large towns (fig.11). On the 
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other hand, it is desirable that quite narrow carriage 
drives should be permitted for giving access to 
groups of houses standing back from the main 
road in squares, groves, or closes, where they will 
be free from the noise, dust, and smell of modern 
motor and other traffic. The ordinary by-law 
road is ms unnecessary to serve such groups of 
dwellings as il is inadequate for the purposes of 
main highways (fig. 12). 

In planning the roads in wn residential district 
direction has to be considered in relation to the 
aspect of the houses; roads running nearly north 
ami south are on the whole preferable, especially 
for smaller houses, ns the windows on both the 
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very charming houses of special design, with their 
rooms overlooking the garden, can be worked ont 
for such conditions, On the whole, however, for 
eottage building, roads having a direction up- 
proaching to north and south ure likely to be 
better. 

Much of the beauty of the roads will depend on 
the treatment of the junctions and corner sites. 
The usual form of the English open-space by-law 
has tended to produce very ugly street corners, 
Where the rows of houses stop abruptly with a 
blank end to the side street, on which an awkward 
fap occurs between the back of one row of bonuses 
and the blank end which commences the raw on 
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open sides will get a fair share of sunshine, On 
roads running east and west one of the open sides 
of each house must face north, which is not desir- 
able. Where roads must take this direction oxtra 
length of froninge should be provided for the 
ilwellings, so that all the main living rooms can 
face south; while on the south side of auch a 
road the houses, if they are to be healthy, will 
need to be designed, as the Irishman put it, with 
the front behind. With cottage property it is 
somewhat difficult to arrange this and yet main- 
tain a suificiently tidy front to the street, though 
it can be done, partioularly by the uae of a certain 
amount of partly enclosed yard space provided 
under the main roof of the building or at the 
sides of the houses where they are detached, and 


the side street. In some towns provisions are 
made in the space by-law to allow for the turning 
of the ¢otners, and wherever by-laws are being 
revised the architects in the district will be wise 
to demand exceptional treatment for corner sikes, 
80 that both on the external and internal ane les, 
where groups of buildings join ono another, it 
mity be possible to fill in the angle and complote 
the roof line round the corner—a matter which is 
most essential to good architectural effect. A 
quadrangle composed of four dotached buildings 
with gaps at the corners is entirely wanting in the 
repose and sense of unity which characterises one 
with completed corners. A provision for thus 
dealing with corners to be approved by the Local 
Government Board would nead tn provide avrnainat 


amiill enclosed areas, and for an adequate amount 
of open space in a less restricted position, but 
several such forma of by-law are in use, The 
sketches show ways of treating road junctions; 
any number of others will occur to the desiener, 
who should remember that bis street pictures will 
depend largely for thair effect on the proper 
placing and treatment of the buildings at these 
corners (fies, 13 to 19). 

The spacing of the roads and the size of the 
parcels of building land to be enclosed by them will 
depend upon the elass of house and the number 
to be allotted to the net acre of building land. 
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For cottage property in suburlan distrieta the 
desirable number will lie between ten and twenty 
houses to the acre. Twelve is a very satisfactory 
number, giving an average plot of 480 yards, 
which is sufficient to allow w good frontage for 
the housa, and o garden large enough to be of 
anime economic value, but not too large to be enlti- 
vated by the cottazer without outside help. This 
in some places will be only a counsel of perfec- 
tion to be aimed at, the change from forty or fifty 
houses per acre, which is not uncommon, being 
too great to be adopted all in a moment, 

In order to avoid straggling projections at the back 
of cottages a frontage of from 18 to 25 feet is desir- 
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able for each house, and if will be found that 
plots of from 140 to 150 feet deep, giving a spacing 
of from 280 to 300 feet between the roads, will give 
a sulisfactory arrangement of the buildings. Tho 
treatment of the backs of the houses and of the areas 
enclosed by the groups is vary important, as often 
the rooms in which the oceupants spend most of 
their time overlook these hack spaces; and owing 
to the sense of enclosure arising from the fairly 
continuous line of buildings, it will ba found that 
they lend themselves to the production of very 
pleasing architectural groupings. It does not always 
pay to pui the maximum number of houses to the 
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acre upon & plot of ground. Instances are not un- 
common where s erces rond bias been made with a 
view to developing a small central nrea in some 
parcel of building land, which could not very 
profitably be developed from the surrounding rons, 
and where it could be shown that if to the loas of 
frontage on the two main roads, caused by the cross 
roid, there 15 added the value of the land devoted to 
that road and the cost of making it, the sum ex- 
pended was greater than that obtained for the 
central area thus developed - 30 that it would have 
been equally profitable and in every way preferable 
to have kept this central area for a playground or 
for some other such purpose. Where the emrdens 
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attached to the house oré not large enenis for 
croquet or tennis lawns to be arranged o : 
individual plot, it is very desirable to setae fi 
fair nomber of open spaces which may be used for 
such purposes, and by grouping the houses round 
auch preena pleasing architectural effects may be 
obtained and features of interest introduced fale the 
street pictures (fig, 20), Inthis way witha really large 
amount of open space it will be found possible to 
concentrate the buildings at certain points suf- 
ficiently for good architectural grouping to result, 
while the windows of the dwellings will overlook 
sufficient areas of open space to make them very 
desirable asresidences. Along these lines, to some 
extont at any rate, it ia possible to combine the 
advantages of town and country without producing 
the unsatisfactory and spotty effect which results 
from the spreading of small detached bonses in 
larce nombera over d wide area of ground. | 
The importance 1 st ape: both towns and 
duburbe, and even sinaller sites, of having some 
cantre point to the design, has already been men- 
tioned. The nature of this must depend very much 
on the size and eharicter of the area to be dealt 
with, For an industrial village, a large open green, 
such as adorns many an old English village, 
form a fitting central feature, with the few “mall 
public buildings—snch as church, institute, chapel, 
village stores, and post office—gathered about it. 
For small estates a suggestion may be taken from 
the wide village streets which have sprung up ilong 
old highways, and a short length of good wide road, 
with avenues of trees and space for a promennde, 
may afford a centre for the local life of the area 
where may be cathered the few public buildings and 
shope required. In larger suburbs a central square, 
place, or group of places, may be » more fitting 
armngement, In any dase, itis Important to group 
together, as far as posstblo, the few available public 
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buildings, so that some total effect may be produced 
by their arrangement and considerable emphasis 
may be given to the centre. ‘To be seen to the best 
idvantaze buildings need some frame and back- 
ground, and should not usually be placed in isolated 
positions in the centre of large sites, Where some- 
thing in the way of a square or place can he ar- 
ranged, it is important to secure a sense of enclosure 
init, The frame of the buildings should not be 
broken by many wide roads leading out of tho 
place, and such roode as are required should be so 
planned that from within the place long open vistas 
down these roads should not distract the attention 
of the spectator when viewing the groups of build- 
ings; while, as fur as possible, the views into the 
place from these road should be closed, the roads 
not being placed exactly opposite one another. 
Where reads must necessarily pass out of tho 

pes. on the same side as the main groups of the 

nildings they should either take a direction at 
right angles to the line of vision, or if they must 
start alone this line their direction should be 
quickly changed so that the view down the road 
may be oaed and the background and frame be 
completed, Where it is deairuble to obtain good 
views of some building on several of the sides, 
instead of eee ing it in the centre of a large open 
apace it is better to form a group of places on the 
different sidea of the building so that a ¢ due frame 
and setting is provided for ench view. It is also 
desirable that the chief public buildings should be 
80 placed that they form terminal views to some of 
the main streets, and may afford notes of interest 
in aa many of the street pictures as possible, 


Note-—The Ulnstrations fies. 1, 8, 6, 7, and 19 are 
taken from the author's recently published book Toren 
Manning in Procter, and the Institute is indebted 
to the publisher, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. for permission 
to reproduce them,.—En, 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART. 
The Arts and Crafis of Ancient Eguyt. fy Prof. WM, 
Fliwters Petrie, Dat L., FES. fe, 100. Price Se, 
wel. (TL. Fowlis: Edinburgh and London. | 


In some of the numerous text-books on the arts 
and crafts their earliest developments in Egypt 
are Oocasionally referred to oa o part only of their 
history, but Professor Petrie has confined bimealf 
to Ezyptalone, and the perusal of the book recently 
published shows that his limitation was amply 
justified, and that compared with the work of the 
presont day that of Egypt in many oases can hold 
its own. It is certainly most remarkable that in 
prehistoric times (8000-5500 n.o.) aoeording to the 
Professor, the hardest materials, such as eranite, 
: yey, and diorite, wore wrought as froely us 
limestone and alabaster, perfeetly regular forma of 
vases being cut entirely by hand without any Inthe. 
In the historic periods it hie often been noted that 
the farther one goes back the more perfect is the 
sculpture, and this is summed up by Professor Petrie 
who saya “that the whole lavel of art of the X VIMIth 
dynasty is as much below that of the XITth as 
the style of the XU[th is below that of the IVth 

ynasty.” Tt is to this Iutter period we owe the 
statue in diorite of King Khafra, which ia certainly 
& miost remarkable work both in modelling ant 
carving. Fine illustrations are given of this and 
numerous other figures and bhas-reliefs, so that 
the developments at the various periods can be 
easily followed, The chapter on architecture is 
unfortunately the shortest, only seven pages and 
two illustrations being given to it, whereas the 
whole volume might ahae devoted to the sub- 
ject by the Professor, who certainly knows more 
of the subject than anyone elas. He commences 
by pointing out that Egyptian architecture has 
never been systematically studied ; in other words, 
80 far, no discovery has ever been made of the papy- 
ras of some Egyptian Vitruvius who might do for 
Egyptian architecture that which has been done for 
Greek. In the few paves given the origin of the 
principal features is suggested, that of the cavetto 
cornice being the most plausible of these put for- 
ward, though Viollet-le-Duc and other architents 
have attempted it, Of the other chapters, that on 
jewellery is the most interesting as it shows that 
many of the processes employed in the present day 
were well known to the Egyptians, and the minute- 
ness and elaboration of the spiral forms and of 
gninulated work similar to that known as Etrascan 
reaches a remarkably high level. Metal work and 
glass came nt a later period, but even in the X Vth 
dynasty the inlsying of threads of glass in elaborate 
pattern preceded those of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
age when minute mosaics were produeed. The em- 
ployment of plaster and stuceo, of the former in 
the fourth century in the Pyramids and of the latter 
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in bas-retiefs well modelled and fall of minute detail, 
shows how wide o field the arts and crafts covered 
in the ancient civilisation of Egypt. The 140 
illnstrations of the work are of great value in 
explanation of Professor Petric’s deseriptions, to 
which seven pages of index enable the student to 


refer at once, 
Rh. Poexét Srmes, F.S.A. [F). 


OLD MIDDLESEX. 

ATemoriala of Qld Midleser, Edited by J. Tanenor Perry. 
(Mfemeriats of the Counties of England.) to, Lone. 
1G. Price Lis. net, [itemrose of Sone, td. 4 Snow 
Hull, RCS 
Middlesex a3 a county is one which we hardl 

know as haying an individuality of ite Bion allbonigh 
it is in fact the county in which the greater part 
of the Metropolis stands. Tha history of Middlesex 
for 40 many centuries has been so intimately bound 
up with that of London that one ¢an well imagine 
the task of the authors in tracing ita special history 
and memorials has not been an easy one, and thot 
they have achieved so satisfactory a result speaks 
well for the ablo work which has been put into it 
by Mr. Tavenor Perry. 

The book contains thirteen articles dealing with 
various aspects of the life of the county by auch 
writers a5 the Karl of Ichester, Rev. W. Done 
Bushell, F.5.A., Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 
Warwick Draper, 8. W. Kershaw, M.A., BR. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A., Aymer Vallance, J. Charles Wall, 
and the Editor himeelf. The style throughout 
if Pleasant, and the book is one which will be of 
interest both to the general reader and to the 
antiquary. The photographs and other illustra- 
tions with which the work is well provided will 
also ba of great value for reference purposea to 
all interested, now or in the future, in the ancient 
memorials of Middlesex. 

Among the illustrations ara reproductions of 
some fifty admirable drawings, for the most part 
the work of Mr. Tavenor Perry, whose well-known 
talent as a pen-and-ink draughtsman was estab- 
lished as long as the ‘sixties, when he was 
awarded the Institute Silver Medal and the Pugin 
Studentship, and has been often attested sinoe in 
the Institute Trassactioss and Jounnan and in 
the A.A, Sketch-book, 

The opening chapter by the Editor traces the 
history of the county from the earliest times, when 
it Searcely had an identity of its own, its sheriffs 
being sheriffs of both London and Middlesex aven 
up to the Local Government Act of 1888, when, 
after the cities of London and Westminster and 
the modern County of London were withdrawn, 
the remainder was for administrative purposes 
denominated Middlesex. For the purposes of the 
book, however, Middlesex ia tuken as including all 
but the two uneient cities. We see its physical 
features, its shape and natural boundaries, its plain 
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sloping gently to the river Thames, with occasional 
gravelly heaps amongst the marshes of the water- 
side, forests on the north and east, with tracts of 
marsh and open heath, only a few eminences raising 
their heads above the plain, but with plenty of 
streams With which to water the broad expanse of 
land, We are told how the Romans made the wild 
_— fruitful and the wild tribes civilised: how 

uring the Saxon period the country largely lost its 
cultivated aspect and, except in the vicinity of 
London, lapsed back to its primitive state, An 
interesting account ia given of the waterways and 
the artificial conduits constructed in the following 
centuries. 

The Ancient Churches of Middlesex, by Rev. 
Charles Cox, LL.D. F.S.A., ia a long and f{ascinn- 
ting chapter, brimful of information and interest. 
The churches of Middlesex are not generally 
considered especially noteworthy from an urchi- 
tectural point of view, but Mr. Cox has treated 
the subject ina way which brings out all thoir beat 
pointe, The absence of building stone in the 
county and the task of transport cansed the fabric 
of by far the greater part of the old Middlesex 
churches to be chiefly composed either of small 
rubble or rough flints, the use of cut stone heing 
limited by the difficulties of carriage to the 
neighbourhood of the river. Middlesex cannot 
boast of many special architectural features as 
ponatieny her own, the western ae towers 
ound in many other English counties being the 

redominating featore of the churches. An alpha- 
betical list of ancient churches is given, with 
their history, their growth and their treasures, with 
dates of alteration and names of architects whan 
known. The renovations and restorations are 
often «a peculiar pain to the writer. He describes 
them aa drastic and fiercely destructive—uaually 
done from a good motive, though in one instance 
two churchwardens, a carpenter and a bricklayer, 
are quoted as doing each other 4 good turn and the 
church o bad one by substituting wooden mulliona 
for the stone tracery of the nave windows and 
beginning to enclose the old stone tower with brick. 

The articls by Aymer Vallance, F.S.A., on 
“ Koods, Sereene, and Lofts," is necessarily a short 
one. It contains an alphabetical list of churches, 
with descriptions of the remains of sereen-work 
shill existing, from which an idea may be obtained 
a8 to the original appearance of the sereens. To 
the archeologist it ia « matter for regret that 
Middlesex is not rich in them, but the iconoelasts 
have been busy here, ag elaewberc, and the remains 
of auch screens are few. 

The chapter by J. Charles Wall on “ The Battle- 
fields of Middlesex “' is a breezy contribution, which 
sheds much light on the history of the struggles 
for the possession of the Metropolis, 1t is tempt- 
ing to ee an epitome of thia chapter, but to do 
so would be hardly fair, We are so happy and 
commonplace nowadays that wedo not think much 
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of the happenings of long ago, when the ground 
which we tread upon was the scene of conflict 
between native and invader, or of un-civil warfare 
between brethren, “Grimes Dyke,” in the north- 
west of the county, a little known but massive 
earthwork of vallum and fosse, was manned in 
ancient days lo repel hostile tribes from the south- 
east. “ Drontford” is satisfnetorily proved to be 
the place where Cmsar crossed the Thames, the 
remains of stakes planted in the river at that point 
by British hands, and ie We answering to 
Ciesar's deseription, having bean found there a few 
yearsago. Another earthwork at Harmondsworth, 
880 feet square, is also ascribed to Cesar by local 
gossip. In Cromwell's time, Brentford again 
became the seene of conflict between the opposing 
forces of King and Parliament. 

The name “ Battle Bridge,” not far from King's 
Cross, survives as commemorating the battle in 
Which Goadices was finally defeated by Sustonins 
and his Roman legions in a.w. 61. The greatest 
atroggle though, perhaps, was that which took 
place at Barnet on Easter Day, 1471, in which 
Warwick, the King-maker, met his end. The 
Lancastrians, under the Earl of Oxford, pursuing 
Hastings through the streets of Barnet were in 
the fog again attacked by their own comrades, who 
were unaware of their auceess. Warwick and 
Somerset in the mist mistook Oxford's “ star 
radiant" for Edward's “sun in splendour." Cries 
of “treason! treason!" arose on all sides, The 
great Warwick is reported to have died with his 
back against a tree which still remains as a finger- 

tof history, An obelisk to“ the Last of the 
ons “ has been erected not far from the spot. 

A chapter by the Earl of Ilchester deals with 
“Holland House." Its ereetion and perfection by 
John Thorpe in 1610, with its lavish embellish. 
ments, is described in well-chosen words. The 
many interesting plans and pictures of this old 
mansion will be perused with pleasure by all baking 
up the book. ‘To students of history a d biography 
the account of the former inmates of Holland 
Honse and the way in which it became during the 
eighteenth century a gathering place for diplomats 
and a wits and statesmen, will be equally 

ble 


Mr. 8. W. Kershaw, M.A., F.9.A., cives the his- 
tory of Falham Palace and the Bishops of London 
from the time the manor was granted to the Saxon 


“bishop in 691. In 879 the Danes made an excur- 


sion up the river aa far ag Fulham and appear to 
have wintered on the site of the palace, the igging 
of the moat enclosing 28 weres being by some 
sic ascribed to them. | 

_ Fulham Palace itself was built in the time of 
Henry VIII. Suecessive bishops have left their 
mark on walls, Windows, and additions, The 
history of many 1s given—good and great men in 
their time. Four snecessive Bishops of London 
became Primates—aAbbot. Land, Juxon, and Shel- 
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don. Particulars are given of the old privileges 
possessed by the bishops, and how in modern times 
they had to be compensated. 

Ina chapter by Rev, J, Charles Cox “Tha Monas- 
lery House of Syon" is affectionately and enthu- 
siastically treated from the date of its foundation 
by Henry V. in 1414. A most interesting descrip: 
tion is given of the Urder and their strict rules of 
self-denial and silence, Henry VIUT."s vengeance 
because they would not forward his divorce from 
Katharine of Ara: eon brouvht about the ruin of the 
convent, the execution of its confessor. anid the dis- 
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persion of the nuns. The unhappy queen, Katharine 
Howard, was imprisoned here until her execution. 
Henry VILL, himself lay here dead, his body resting 
at Syon for the night on the way from Weetmin- 
ster to Windsor, and Mass was oclebraied for the 
repose of his soul. The present mangion, founded 
by Protector Somerset, was built from the ruins of 
the monastery. It was from here that Lady Jane 
(orey set out to claim her brief queenship, and with 
various Vicissitudes the old mansion has since 
romained a palace for the House of Northumber- 
land, 


Chapter VU. by BR. Phent Spiers, F.B.1.B.A,, 
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F.6.A., gives an excellant secount of the erndual 
arowih of “Chiswick House" from the original villa 
built by William Kent for the Earl of Burlington 
about 1729. Past and present plans are given of 
the old building and.an account of its architects 
and history. ‘The views given of both honse 
and pleagure- grounds are extretnely mood: Rent, 
the architect, is said to have been tha first to intro 
duce into England the combination of the Italian 
and the English garden, and thus led the way bo 
modern landscape ‘gardening. The pleasure-grounds 
were lavishly ornamented with temples and seulp- 
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ture. The illustrations give an idea of the henuty 
and wealth of ornament, both within and without 
the building—not larce but luxuriant, filled with 
gems of art, antique statues, and valuable paintings, 
which ware visited by royalties, statesmen, students, 
and connoisseurs. Charles James Fox and Guae 
Canning both breathed their last in Chiswick 
House, 

A contribution by Rey. J. Charles Cox on “ The 
Parks and Historic i ' gives an alphabetical 
list of purks and houses which will be very useful 
for reference in years tocome. It appears from the 
Domesday Survey that the Crown lands in the 


county were vory small, but numerous parks ond 
domains have been formed in the course of centuries 
out of the original heath or forest, and the history 
of each is successively traced. 

The story of Chelsea is given by Mr. J, Tavenor 
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to which most old London churches have been 
sacrificed, also various interesting views and refer- 
ences to houses and buildings which adorned its 
riverside in the eighteenth century. 
Harrow-on-the-Hil! is dealt with by Rev. W, 
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Perry from the time when it was but a gravelly 
mound by the side of the River Thames, ite growing 
importance so that Witenagemot and Synoda were 
held there in Saxon times, its more recent history, 
lta parish church, uniqua in having with its 
treasures largely eacaped the wholesale restorations 


Done Bushell, F.5.A. The history of Harrow is 
written in its church which has undergone so many 
changes during the passing of the centuries, In 
the building itself it would seem that Roman bricks 
are to be found, and of the place itself the records 
go back well into Saxon times—the archbishops of 


OLD MIDDLESEX 


Canterbury having held lands at Harrow since the 
ninth century, and being lords of the manor of 
Harrow until the reign of Henry VILL. ‘The church 


was commenced by Lanfranc and consecrate] by 
The Norman church has been 


Anselm in 1004. 
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church finally restored by Sir Gilbert beott in 144). 
The account given of the Old School and its mors 
modern buildings is also wood. 

Ohapter XIL, by Warwick Draper, deals with the 
“ Riverside Haunts of Poets and Painters."" One 
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much altered, but portions of Norman work otill 
exist in the lower part of the tower and buttresses. 
The original Norman church was succeeded by an 
Karly Enghsh ehorch, and this again was suc- 
oessively altered and amended wt various times, the 
spire being added in the fifteenth century and the 


would naturally expect this title to cover the whole 
length of the riverside, and it is rather a surprise 
to find that the writer limits himself to the space 
between Kew and Hammersmith Bridges. The 
hospitality of Chiswick House during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth eenburies La ri donuht responsible 
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forthe way in whichso many painters and poets made 
this portion of the river one of their most favourite 
baunta. One almost wonders what kind of haunting 
it is the author refers to when he says the poet 
Thomson, “who died in 1744 from the indirect 
results of an imprudent boat journey from Hammer- 
smith to Kew, is thought to haye haunted this 
riverside.” 

In the conelnding chapter Mr. J. Tavenor Perry 
deseribes “ The Twelve Miles Pilerimage of the 
Brent,"’ the little river which runs seross the 
county from where the Dollis Brook and Silk 
Stream meet to where it arrives at the one time 
connty town of Brentford, to which it gives its 
name, Not many mighty, not many noble adven- 
tures has it, but still it has a history; first robbed 
and then repaid by the neighbouring canal, past 
British foot-track and Homan camp with many 
twists and turns on to where Cwear eroased into 
Middlesex, just at its junction with the Thames at 
PAWith the pil mage of the Brent the story of 

ith the pilgrimage of the Brent the story o 
Old Middlesex is concluded, As the author wall 
eays, although no abbey or castle remaina to tempt 
the pencil of the artist, yet in many # little-known 
village church there ia much to be appreciated by 
the architect and the eccleziologist, and, cai | 
though it is, Middlesex, within which stands the 
capital city of the empire, has played by m0 means 
an insignificant part in the history of our country. 

W. BR. Davinas [4.). 


THE MODERN HOUSE. 

The Principles owt Practice: of Modern House Constric: 
tion, including Plan and Draign, Construction; Water 
Supply and Fittings: Sanitary Fittings and Plumbing: 
Drainage ond Sewage Disposal; Warming: Ventilation ; 
Teighting: Stablesand Qowhourses: Sanitary Lore, ee. 
fly many lewling Specialists under the Editorship of 
() Luister Sutclife, ALTA, New Edition, thoroughly 
revised dud considernhly extended. Iw 6 diirisional 
paluvies, Si. nel per dol Abo im 2 vols, 50s, net, com- 
plete. [The Gresham Publishing Qoapany, 4 and 0 
Southampien Street, Strand. 19002 
“ Buildings are erected principally asa protection 

from the ever-varying conditions of the atmo- 
sphere.” We quote this text from Section XY, of 
the book under review, and perhaps we may he 
allowed to compliment Mr. William Henman upon 
the delightful manner in which he bas dealt with 
the subject of ventilation in that Section, His 
remark is so very true that it may be forgotten 
even in an architect's offica; bot, if it be kept in 
view, it will help the formation of a proper frame 
of mind in which to approach every phase of luild- 
ing construction. 

Weall have some idea of the wide range be- 
tween the extremes to which our fickle weather of 
England will go, bat luckily there is a vast 
fand of experience behind us of various methods 
which have been found to meet those extremes 
with more or less success. The design and eree- 
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tion of « hougeis no new undertaking, eae his 
developed into a problem cf intense complexity, 
and, somehow, an architect is generally expected to 
know all about it in all its bearings, In fact, so 
wide « field of study in practical matters opens up 
before the beginner that he might well despair of 
becoming its master, to say nothing of his becoming 
a master of design, were it not for the help he may 
giin from men who are experts in the various 
specialities. 

In these volumes Mr. (ij, Lister Sutcliffe has 
presented a number of contributions by specialists 
in the various branches of house construction that 
are enumerated in the title, and in organising and 
joining this collaboration be has collected much of 
the common experience that is, or should be, the 
basis of present practice and tha starting-point 
from which toseek further developments, We are 
pleased to see that the book has mot with such 
success as to warrant the iseue of a new edition. 

The work extends from the digging of founda- 
Hons to the dusting of furniture; it discusses 
geological strata ind domestic filters; it touches 
upon legal decisions as to when a drain is not a 
drain. We may venture « eriticiam a8 to its 
scope, for we find that in some sections we are 
taken rather far afield for a book which purports 
to confine its attention to the making of homes, 
For example, we learn from the records of the 
monthly rainfall at Greenwich during the years 
1896-1905 that the driest month was April, 
renowned for showers, while the wettest month 
was flaming June. On the other hand, the bells 
of our house having given some trouble lately, wo 
look in vain fora hint on that subject, for it is 
not included. ra iking 

Again, there is perhaps something too much of 
patent traps and of the jointing of pipes of all 
kinds, They ore very important matters, but in 
our view o Look should make ita subject appear to 
be as etsy os possible, and in this case a simple 
outline would have been better, especially as it is 
intended for the perusal of architects. They need 
not know as much about the mystery of plumbing 
asa registered plamber. In these days of super- 
sanitation there is a tendency to overdo science at 
the expense of art, which tendency the prepondor- 
ance of hygiene in these volumes may foster, 

We notice that much information is repeated in 
various chapters of the book, and also that there 
are severnl apparent contradictions. In one plaice 
the advantages of large windows are shown, and 
in another their disadvantages. Here the snug 
effect of a low building is pointed out, while thera 
the henoefit of a hich oeiling is advocated. In two 
places we are advised to build our chimneys on 
internal walls by way of aveiding down-draughts, 
and in two other places we ore advised to place 
our ventilating mlet on the «ame wall of a room 
as our fireplace. In this way the book brings out 
unconsciously the all-important fact that a house 
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STRUCTURAL DETAILS 


fs ab the best a compromise between conflicting 
considerations. Further, in other ways it seems 
to suggest the fact that many of the problame with 
which « builder has to deal find their solution 
simaltancously in » good architectural plan. 

A few minor points in the book come to mind. 
Double-glazed windows are recommended for 
warmth. If they are used, dust will surely find 
its way into the air space between the two sheets 
of glass, and they can never be cleaned unless the 
beading of the inner sheetis “ screwed to remove.” 
The risers of staircases are piven at anything 
from 5 inches to 0 inches, which strike ns as truly 
“onteide sizea.’ Plate [np ia referred to on 

ve i, 44, a8 Plate Ir; and on page i, 55, "No. 4 
Plate Ip," seems to refer to No.2 Platale, We 
should like to have seen the present magnetic north 
on the aspect compass, and to have read a chapter 
or two treating of gardens. 

Tt will be seen that we offer no very severe 
observations against the work, while on the con- 

y we note with plensure that it records many 
little items of importance which we have picked 
up here and there, but do not remember having 
sven in print before. <A student who buys this 
work will find it ta contain the substance of many 
special publications all well arranged under one 
index. It is clearly printed in large type, and 
although it ia arranged as two volumes, it has been 
bound up into six divisions which have the merit 
of being light and handy. | 

There are mony helpful illustrations, and they 
are conveniently placed, but in a few cases the 
colouring is deplorable. Tt is a pleasant contrast 
to turn to the photographs of some of Mr. Sut- 
cliffe’s buildings. | 

A further illustration is issued with the book in 


an envelope. It takes the form of a coloured set 


of plans, elevations, and sections for a house, 
together with a specification. The plans are 
rinted on separate sheets of paper, cut to the ont- 
lino of the building, and attached in such a way 
that they cover each other in the proper order. 
Thus the roof plan may be turned back to reveal 


a plan of the roof timbers. This may be folded 


back to show the chamber floor, under which in 
turn are the groond-fcor and foundation plans. 
Similarly the sections are covered by the elova- 
tions. ‘This rather novel system of a wiretaet 
might be adopted for the edification of lady clients. 
J, Nutoxn Honrsrrenp [A.). 


STRUCTURAL DETAILS. 

Structural Details, or Elementia of Design te Hoary 
Framing. Hy Henry §&. deeoby, Profesor of Bridge 
Engineering in Cornell Criteraity. #o. Price Os, 6d. 
wef, [New York: John Wiley d Sona. London: 
Chapman ¢ Holl, invited, 1909.) 

This work, as we may understand from the 

Preface, embodies the course of instruction which 
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ita author has been conducting in the College of 
Civil Engineering in Cornell University daring the 
past nineteen years. The framings which form 
the subject of the course are all of timber, com- 
prising eonterings, roof trusses, bridges, ke. 
According to Professor Jacoby, experience shows 
that in many respects probleme involving timber 
constraction are better adapted for the purpose of 
instruction in the application of mechanical prin- 
ciples than if confined to structural steel. Stoel 
accordingly plays a subordinate part in the ex- 
amples before us, except where steel suspension 
rods supersede the king and qneen posts of old- 
fashioned systems. 

“Tt may appear at first sight,” writes the anthor, 
“aa if too much attention to details is given in 
the examples on the design of joints, beams, and 
trusses.” Cortainly much space is devoted to 
details which, it is safe to say, do not meet with 
much attention from English students. We have, 
for example, nearly nine pages occupied in a dis- 
cussion on the holding power of different forms of 
pails in various kinds of wood, illustrated with the 
restilts of careful experuments on the resistance of 
nails to withdrawal, Some readers might possibly 
be disposed to ask Cui bono? A joint which de- 
pended for ite atrength upon the resistance of nails 
to withdrawal would bea very bad piece of carpentry. 
The lateral resistance to ahearing is, of course, im 
portant; and this is fully treated by the author, 

The subject of contering is treated at some length 
with numerous illustrations of details. A whole 
chapter ia devoted to joints nsed in framing, and 
this is followed by examples in the design of wooden 
beams: and columns, after which the author deals 
with various kinds of framed atructures. Thera is 
much that is valuable, but it is evidently most so 
in localities where timber is plentiful and rolled 
steel not readilyobiained. ‘The book abounds with 
references to various enginesring journals from 
which a diligent student may glean further infor- 
mation, Groner H. Biackove. 


SPONS’ PRICE-BOOK. 

Spons' Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price-Hook : 
Memorcnda, Tables, and Prices, 87H edition, Edited 
hy Clyde Young, A-RIUBA.; revised by Stanford M. 
Brooks, architect. 1910. Price 20. fi, (EL if FLOWN. 
Spon, 47 Hayntar het.) 

The latest edition of this handy little book runa 
into 628 pages, but thanks to the thinness of the 
paper it is not inconveniently bulky for its purpose 
as a pocket-book, Further new matter haa been 
added to the Memorandum Section, and the Price- 
Book Section has also been amplified. A new and 
valuable feature of this edition is the Tables af 
Constants of Labour and Materials for all trades. 
Note should be made for the next edition of the 
chance recently made in Clause #0 of the R.1.B.A. 
Form of Building Contract. 
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THE HAUTES ETODES OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 
By RB. M. Hasncrow [4,), Perth, Weat Australia, 


Some years ago, the late César Daly, on the 
oocasion, if T remember rightly, of his reesiving 
the Roynl Gold Medal at the Institute, advocated 
what ho termed the “ Hautes tudes" of archi- 
tecture. The expression carries with it a wall- 
understood meaning in French, but is rather 
difficult to erystallige into an English equivalent, 
One can see, however, what the expression conveys 
without actually translating it. The distinguished 
attninments of Cégar Daly entitled him to speak 
for such “ Hautes I tudes’ with authority, though 
at that time they were little pursued in France, 
and not at all in any official way in the United 
Kingdom, [t wasabout this time that the active 
brain of the Inte Arthur Catea was evolving his 
organised sehemeof éxamination and education. 

The French have always had the advantage of 
organised education at the Eeole des Beaux-Arts, 
with official recognition, and a long tradition in the 
classical styles. This advantage bos had to be 
credted in England. Before the time could beripe for 
s kaesbiter Si ~ Hautes fiades,” the groundwork 
has liad to be thoroughly established, The moment 
shams now at haw, however, when by the force of 
circumstances the higher investigations are to be 
more widely and generally taken op. Looking back 
to the time I refer to, even César Daly himself would 
he sitisfied with the progress made towards the 
consummation in the “Higher Bindies" he so 
earnestly mivocated, At that time the architectural 
student in London had only the lectures at Uni- 
versity College ond King's College, the Archi- 
tevturnl Associntion voluntary classes, and the 
Architectural Museum for Se work, Tha 
Royal Academy School of Design waa the only 
place that could colourably be said to come within 
the soope of the “Hautes tudes." A long atep 
has been taken since that time, which might com- 
parntively spenking be called the Dark Aves, 
though there was no lack of enthusiasm and earnest 
study so far as the existing means allowed. Now 
each year sees iwnoiversity courses estnblishad with 
professors ond staffs of instroctors, to culminate in 
a co-ordinated system for the whole of the kingdom. 
This condition of things must load toa consideration 
of all the higher phases and nspecta of architecture, 
both on the constructive sideand the artistic. Re- 
inforced concrete will compel attention to mathe- 
matical problems, while the artistic side will lead 
afresh to the study of first principles. This may 
already be said tu baye begun unconsciously, if we 
may judee by the subject-matter of the Papers read 
at the Institute during the Inst two or three sea- 
sions. Some recently published books—Profeasor 
Elomfield's Mixiress Art and Mr. Belcher's Hssen- 
ities tn Architectwre for instance—alao show the 
tendency and trend of thought. They are formu- 
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lating abstract ideas, seeking to disclose again the 
first principles underlying the unconscious practice. 

Architecture elevated to the status of a univer- 
aity subject, to be taken in a course of liberal and 
general culture, will ocenpy a higher place in the 
public estimation, and will consequently lead the 
best classes of the country to take a keener 
and more intelligent interest in fine building, A 
genuine power of criticism will develop again 
amongst that lass which a century azo prided 
itself on ita love for architecture and its knowledge 
of the art. Snueh « desirable condition of things 
will react as o stimulus upon architects them- 
selves. There will be a fairer prospeet of the 
* Mistress Art” being lifted wp into a higher plane 
and of influencing civie life and thought more 
immediately and powerfully, The revival of the 
oli she of artistic dilettantiam would not be 
unwelcome, and would perhaps lead to an increase 
in the Hon. Membership of the Institute, 

With thia now departure the classical spirit will 
probably more strongly prevail again as being more 
systematic and ordered. It may even perhapa in- 
duce another Greek wave, to culminate afresh in 
such o phase as prevailed in Scotland in the designa 
of Greek" Thomson, Will it be possible, indeed, 
to avoid this when abstract principles and proposi- 
tions, such as design, atyle, and proportion, attract 
fittention nnd come to be lectured upen? Will 
the extended use of reinforced concrete lead to 
the evolution of a neo-trabeated style of a light 
slimness and elegance unknown to the old masters 
and partaking of a Pompeiian decorative expres. 
sin? = =6There is only the choice between the 
arcuated and the trabented systems. Tho “ Mia. 
tress Art" may coquet with one or other for a 
time, or perhaps decile to use one system for the 
more monumental and decorative purposes, and 
the otber for the more prosaic and utilitarian, Can 
the gaunt skeletan frame of reinforced material be 
developed into 4 severely restrained but appro- 
pristely treated system of beam and pier? There 
is always the possibility in these rapidly moving 
days that some new idea will emerge before any 
rah ye treatment can erystallise out and side- 
track the development. How many lovers of our 
art have hoped for the development of a new style, 
yet the longing seams as far na ever from renliga. 
tion. Here is something for the newly gowned 
professors to concentrate their abstract meditations 
upon, Asa oniversity subject architecture must 
be more fully and broadly treated and annl ysed ; it 
must be lifted op to the rank and flignity of the 
“ Hates Mtudes.” Can construction be so treated 
also? (mn one point at any rate there can be no 
doubt, that we of the present day may regard with 
envy the opportunities and advantages now offering 
to architectural students. and hope that they will 
justify the provision made for them. 





REVISED REGULATIONS FOR ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 





9 Goxnurr Bruxer, Loxpos, W., Sta March 1910, 


CHRONICLE. 

The diseussion on tha Revised Regulations for 
Architectural Competitions, adjourned from the 
Business Meeting of the 8rd January, was resumed 
at the Special General Mocting of the 7th February, 
Mr. James 5. Gibson, Vice- President, in the Chair. 

The revised document was in the following 
form :— 

REGULATIONS 
APPROVED BY THR TOTAL CTXSTITOTE OF RRITINA ARCHITECTS 


Fut 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
Matter proposed to bs added is printed in this black type. 
Matter propese! to he omitted ia printel ln thie simall type. 


It ia assumed that the objects aimed at by the Promoters 
of a Competition are towards procuring the best design for 
the purpose in view, together with the promotion of the 
hest interests of the art of architecture, and securing the 
mort scrupulous fairness towards the Competitors, 
if the Promoters of an intended Competition desire members 

of tht Royal Insiitude of British Architecia and Allied 

Societies fo take port therein, the conditions shonld be 

btsed on ihe following suggestions :— 
1.—The Promoters of an intended Competition should, as 

THEIG Fst &TEP, appoint one of more professional 

Assessors, architects of estubliahed reputation, whose 

appointment should be publiahed in the original adver- 

tisements and instrictions, The selection of an Assessor 

should be made with the greatest possible eare, as the 

eucetssful result of the Competition will depend very 

largely upon his experience woil ability. In works of 

great architectural importance or of a highly technical 

abayeeees itis desirable that a jury of three Assessors be 
appointed. 

The President of the Royal Institute of Britich Archi. 
teots i¢ always prepared to act ae honorary adviser to 
Promoters in their appointment of Assesaors, 

All fh devigna sent in should be submitted to the 


2. —The Pe of Assesgore ahbould be, after conference with 
the Promoters— 

(a) To draw up the partioulars, conditions, and sugges- 
tiona, in accordance with these Rogulations, as 
lntructions to Competitors, such documents to 
be co drawn up a8 to form on agreement between 
the Promoters and the Competitors, and also to 
advise the Promoters upon the question of cost 
and the amountand apportionmentof the premium 
or premiuma, 
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Note.— It ts essential tn drawimg wp the Instructions 
to state definitely which of the Conditions must be strictly 
adhered to, and which of them are merely optionai or of 
a suggestitd character. 

Answers to questions asked by any Competitor should 
be communicated to all the Competitors, 

(®) To determine whether the designs conform to the 

Inetrootions, and to exclude any which do not. 

(c) To advise the Promoters on the relative merita of 
the designs admitted to the Competition, and to 
make a selection in accordance with the Inatruc- 
tions. 

4.—No Promoter of a Competition, and no Assecsor 
engaged upon it, nor any employes of either, should 
compete or assist a Competitor, or act aa architect, for 
the proposed work. 
4.—The number, scale, and method of finishing of the re- 
quired drawings should be distinctly set forth, and they 
ehould not be more in number, of to o larger eeale (as a 
general rule, ||; in. scale for plans, section#, and elova- 
tions will prove mufficient) than necessary to clearly 
explain the design, and guch drawing shoul ‘be uniform 
in size, number, mode of colouring, and mounting. If 
the Assessor advises that perspective drawings are desir- 
able, it should be so sinted, 

5.—Competitions should be conducted in one of the follow- 
ing Ways :— 

(a) By advertisement, inviting architecta willing to 
compete for the intamled wark to send in designs. 
The Frontiers, witli the adver of the Agerseor Ei Ascecenre, 
eho make thelr setertion Eroti eel at a The author 
Of the eign awarted the fit piace shins be employed bo 
carry outthe work, In Competitions for public works 
involving the expenditure of public money this 
method ia recommended. 

(6) By advertisement, inviting architects willing to 
compete for the intended work to eend in their 
names bya piven day, with soch other information 
as the Candidate may think likely to advance hia 
elaim to be admitted to the Competition. From 
these names the Promoters, with the advice of the 
Assessor or Assetsors, ahould select a limited 
number to compete, and each Competitor thus 
selected Bhould receive a @pecified eum for the 


ilon of his design. ‘The aut of the design 
easaled Ce lisse pace stud be etoplayed te cerry ct ihe 


ic} By ea invitation to a limited number of 
aelected arohitects, to join in a Competition for 
the intended work. Each Competitor should re- 
oeive a specified sum for the preparation of his 
dealpn.. ‘The anthor of the deign eworied the fret place 
should bo enployel to curry oui the work. 
6.—No design should bear any motto, device, or distinguish- 
ing mark ; but all designs should he numbered by the 
Promoters in order of receipt, Any attempt to influence 
the decision of the Promoters, oral Asseseor of Asses. 
gore, abould disqualify a Cm 
7.—The author of the design p fest by the Assessor 
or Assessore shoe be employed fo corny owl the work, 
and he should be paid in accordance with the Schedule 
of Charges sanctioned and published by the Royal [nati- 
tule. Lf no instructions are given to him to 
within Ewelve months from the date of sélection, or if 
the propoced works are abandoned by the Promoters, then 
the selected architect should receive payment for his ser- 
vices in connection with the preparation of the Competi- 
tion drawings of a sum equal to 1} per cent. on the 
amount of the estimated expenditure. If the said author 
ehould be rata i employed, the 1} per cent. pre- 
viously paid to him should merge in his ultimate com- 
mission. 
&.—In every case the amount of pr 
for the competitive designs 


HUIS OF TEMUneration 
be fixed under the 
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mlvies of tha Asasasor cr Assessors, and the amount of 

the premiom (if any) awarded to the ancceasful Com- 

petitor should mot be merged in the fees paid bim for 
carrying out the work, 

@,— Where a vit is required for supplying the Instruc- 
tions, it ahouldl be returnel on the receipt of a bona side 
desie¢n; or, if the applicant declines to compete pnd 
returné the said Instructions, within o month after tho 
receipt of replies to Competitor's questions. The deposit 
required should not exceed the sum of one guinea. 

10.— Each design should te accompanied by a declaration, 
eicned by the Conipetitar, sates ig the design is his 
own personal work, and that the drawings have been 
rel onder his own supervision in his own office. 
And the Promoters shall reserve the right to require 
evidence in support of this from the authors of the 
premiated design, ard aleo the right to investigate, and 
if necessary withhold the premium, if such investigation 
is not antisfaetory. 

11.—A. design shall be excluded from a Competition— 

(a) tf sent in after the period named (necidents in 
transit exempted) ; 

(b) if it does not ceubstantiallyive the accommodation 

asked for; 

(c) if it exeeeds the limita of site aa shown on the plon 
laeved br the Promoters, the figured dimensions 
on which should be adhered to; 

(a) if the Assessor or Assessors ehould determine that 
ita probable cost will exceed by 10 per cent. the 
outlay stated in the Inatroctiona, or the estininte 
of the Competitor should no ontliy be stated. I 
the Assessor or Ascessors be of opinion that the 
outlay stuted in the Instroctions is inadequate, he 
or they shall not be bound in the ¢eleetion of 
Hester U7 the amount named in euoh Instructions, 
but the question of oost eliall nevertheless ba a mu- 
terial element in the considerntion af the awari ; 

(e) Hany of the other Instructions are violated. 
12.—It ja deelrable that all designs and reports submitted 

in a Competition, exeept any excloded under Clause 11, 

should, with the consent of their wothors, be publicly 

exhihited offer the nward has heen mode, which award 
should be published at the time of exhibition. 

13.—Ii is excential to the suceess of any Competition that 
the Promoters ehould agrea in their Instroctiona that 
the award of the Assessor should be adhered to, unless 
he aboll be entiahed, upon com! objection being mised 
io the employment of the author of the elected desi, 
lo carry out the work, that euch: objection ta valid. The 
setting aside of the Arsessor’s Award for any other 
reason constitutes ao breach of faith on the part of the 
Promoters. 

MM. Tothe ence of works of epoedereble maguitimle jb le deedratde that 
tite: Atseetnrs eliothd be appointol, we steed) abere, the Prevdent 
of the lnetitute be alware ready bb wilted on thle or other polnta, 

As stated above, the President of the Institute is always 
ready to advise on all matters respecting Competitions, 
and Promoters are strongly recommended to place them. 
selves in communication with him when instituting o 
Competition. 

*. The wsuel FGA. Seale of Charges for Assessin 
sg" estwiqe stl whether by a fury or ofherwise, is the jim 
of Thirty Guinens plies onw-tith one-fourth per cend. wpon 
Me eetimated coat of the proposed bwilding. 


Mr. A. axon Swen [J], having been called upon by 
the Chairman, enid that the policy of the Institute eo far in 
regard to eorpetitions might be deseribed ne follows :—'The 
Institute, in effeet, anid to promoters, “ We do not ailvise 
competitions, but if you wish to have a competition and want 
ol iagisiance in the matter, we must urge upon you the 
adoption of corkain conditions in order that the competition 
may be conducted fairly and properly." He boped that 
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would continue to be the polioy of the Institute. Thea 
gmenliments he had to propose were directed to two etide: 
first of all, to make the regulations so clear that “ he who 
runs may reed”; and secondly, that they should he 
framed to moet os many contingencies ns possible. 
The regulations now before them dd not asem to have 
been pot together in that proper sequence which was so 
necessary in a document of this kind. They started with 
an adsumption as to the objects nimed at by promoters 
which, if he ci pay 90, had » distinetly Pecksniffian 
favour. Then they went on to deal—and rightly —with the 
promoters. Then in the same clauee they had putin, “ All 
the designs sent in should be submitted to the Aesessors.* 
Why that ehould come in there be did not know; it had 
nothing to do with that clunse at all. The next thing 
was the duties of assessors, und these were entered into 
rather at length, only they were all mized op, aod the 
framers of the document did not oppear ot all clear as to 
what the duties were. Then they came to No. 3, which 
practically should come in No, 2—it was part of the duty 
of the assessor; or rather lt was not hia duty, it was 
something he should not do, No. 4 ale» had to do with 
how the asseseor should draw up the conditions. Then 
apparently they went back to the very begitining aguin, 
to so how a competition should be condovted— 
whether (a) by advertisement, inviting architerts to cor 
pete; (0) by personal invitation tou limited number, dx. 
Upon that clunse he bad a very important amendment to 
propose. Coming to No, 6, that, he thought, should come 
as port of No.4, Then in No. 7 they came to tho Very 
end of the competition, deating with the question of what 
should be done with the winner of the competition, In 
No. 6 the framers went back aguin to the question of how 
the premiums should be dealt with, and in No, 9 they went 
atill further back to the question of the deposit. No, 10, 
which sete out causes for disqualification, deals really with 
the end of the whole matter, Then No, 11 vives more 
directions to the nasescor, and No, 12 deals with the |get 
thing of all—publie exhibition of drawings, No. 18, which 
follows, is really part of No.7, Pollowing No. 13 is» sort af 
little reminder, * Please remember the Institute." Then at 
ihe end an extra litth: paragraph in italics with three stars 
—what the three sturs were for he could not onderatand— 
noting whit the eeale of charges of the neaeseor should 
be. He thought he had said enough to show that these 
regulations were not in proper order, and he would now 
deal with them elause by clanee. In the heading he 
ay ‘tiggest the insertion of ihe words “the eonduct 
. Re SO fh to fen) “ Hegolations i rove h ih ia 
E.LB.A. for the Conduct of Arohitesttral Com petltioba 
Th quace of the two preliminary clauses he propoded the 
following-—"Tt iz assumed that the object of the pro- 
moters ie to obtain the bewt rh for the Pirpose itt view, 
in this way maintuining the highest interests of the art of 
architecture. Thia object may best he obtained teil: 
docting all competitions upon the lines Inid down in dhe 
following regulations, which have been framed with the 
view of securing the best results for ihe promoters with 
scrupulous fairness to the competitors.” That, he aup- 
ested, met al! they wanted to aay there jn afew words, 
_ Alt, Hensner Siceenenn (4.) objected to the words am i 
is assumed," which seemed to suggest a possibility of 
doubt. A document such us thid, intended for all sorte of 
people. ong hit nuit to start off with an assur ptlon, I 
would be better simply to state, “The objects aimed at by 
ign for that purpose, absolute fairness towards vom- 
petitors, and the promotion of the art of architecture.’ die 
A precise statement of that kind would be much bettar, 
in his opinion. Then he woulil continue: “ If itis denirad 
thut members of the RIB.A. and Allied Societies should 
take part therein. the conditions should be based on the 
following sugyestiona." shat | 7 


REVISED REGULATIONS FOR ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 


Mr. E. M. Grrers |] (Sheffield) said he agreed with 
Mr. Saron Snell that the document should be arranged in 
better sequence, and no doubt the Committee would con- 
tider Vint point whee the suggestions of the meeting were 
before them. It was impracticable to settle every word of 
the dosument by voting in auch i meeting us the present, 
but there were some points that could readily be settled, 
und one of the main pints whe that tise ahould be 
Histinecthy understnod be “regulations and not 
" opestions,”” The et “enegestions occurred at the 
end of the seeond paragraph, and throughout the doeu- 
ment the word “should” waa owed. Hethonght it should 
be “shall thronghoot, a0 as ta make it definite. If the 
Inetitute took a decided line they would get the eapport 
of promotor: and the profession fur more readily, 

Mr. W. Gouimoun Witsex [#.): [t is one thing to sat 
“shall” to members of the Institnte, but I do not think 
vou can any “ahall™ bo promckers, 

alr. Giane: Tf promoters wish to bave our support we 
have « perfect right to aay they “ shall,” ce, 

Tae Crarmiian said be thought they were how getting 
toa lino of cleavage between two purticular policies, It 
had been settled in the By-lows- thot they were to have 
coutral over their own members in the matter of urchi- 
tecturn| competitions, bul they could nol control the 
promoters of a competition. If they were to gay to pro- 
moters, “We have euch control over oor own mombers 
that if we say they shall not iake part in a competition, 
they mit not do so exeept at the rikk of expalsion from 
thie body, and you cannol rom a competition in this 
country on any other terma than those laid down in our 
regulations ?""—if they took euch o line as that they would 
no lonewr be able to make teas Ser gOE promoters. That 
wus hig pene view, and he had come in contact a good 
deal with promoting bodies. People were not bound to 
necept their regulations, and sould do very well without 
coming to the Institute, bat this would be very much to 
the detriment af architecture an Well ne of ihe profession. 

Mr. Baxow Sx. suggested the insertion of the following 
etfilence Lo meet the Chairman's point: + Members of the 
RBA. and Allied Societies are recommended to compete 
only under conditions based on these regulutions.”’ 

Mr. Ginna: To the word “shall” there is a candition 
preeedent—viz. if ihe promoter: of m ¢ competition desire 
members of the Instiinte to lake pari.” If membera 
of the Institute are to take part in a competition, they should 
Siute firmly on whet conditions they will do so. 

Mr. Woaor: Is it worth while disewawing whether we 
should wee “ shall or “ahould" until. the form of the 
paragraph ia decided? 

Tar Coatmman: I think it desirable that we shoold pel 
an expression of the different views held by members who 
hive taken part in important competitions, and we are 
extremely glad to have Mr. Fenton pnd Mr. Gibba here to 
give os the views of rovineial members. We should then 
refer the regulations bi to the Committee to consider these 
views and to revise the document so far aa consistent with 
whut they think the trues interests of the profession. 

Mir. H. P, Bone Dowsixe [F.) enid it wae very desirable 
that the regulations should be so worded «as to clearly form 
part of a contract between the promoters and the com- 
petitora; bot, owing to the way the Fistor Regulations 
were drawn, it wae a little difienlt to see how the points 
he desired to emphasize should be brought in, He auggested 
(a) a new cleanse between 5 and 6 ie follows: “Invitations 
to compete, whether personal or by advertisement, should 
diate that the conditions of the competition will comply 
with the Ti iong approved by the Hoyal Tnatitote Fe 
British Architeots for Architectaral Competitions "; 

(b) Clanse 13 might be amended (the last part sia 
a4 followe: “ The setting aside of the Aspessor'’s a 

for any other reason constitutes a breach by the 7 

af the contract between them and the competitor exta- 
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blished by the conditions of competition, his entry in 
socordance therewith, and the Agsessor'a Award." 

Tam Crareuan said it would be competent to Mr. Burke 
Downing to bring hit amendments forward under the 
proper headings, At the present moment they were 
dealing with the first and second padrngren ples. 

Mr. W. Henny Ware (F.) supported Mr. Saxon Snell's 
combination of the two polbinints purigraphe, bat would 
alter the word *‘ suggestions” to“ regulationa."’ 

Mr, H. Hanowrcen DLaxcsrox [F.) said int tn all 
references to the action of promoters the word “ should" 
might perhaps properly be used; but in dealing with tha 
iities of sasessors they ought to he ronre emphatio ome 
say “shall. An nesessor, being a momber of the Imati- 
inte, and probably nominuted by the President, ought to 
be compelled to take a certain line. It waa essential that 
competitors should have proper fair play, and when an 
asseceor wad appointed they ought to feel that they would 
rely upon him, : 

Tun Coarmaan: This document ia not issued to assee- 
sors, but to promoters of competitions. Special instrnetions 
to nesesaors might be brought up at a Inter stage, 

Un the proposition being made that the two preliminary 
229 og beumended on the lines anggested by Mr. Saxon 

ith the word “suggestions " altered to“ redulations," 
the Caray said he thought the beet course wonlil he, 
instead of passing hy specific resolotion of that kimd, to 
allow members to discuss the document paragraph by 

ph, and then to come to some general resolution. 

Mr. A. K. Jusncerr [2] suggested that there ahould be 
twn documents one to send to promoters, aturting with 
the ph suggested, stating whol waa aestmed to be 
their object, but in which they shoold nat go into all these 
detaile of domestic discipline rey members. ‘These 
latier should be reserved for another doewnent altogerhor, 
containing re tone binding upon members. 

Tre Ciamax: The Paper that used to be issued a few 
Years igo was called Suggestions, and it took many years 
to get these Supgestions turned into Regulations, The 
result haa been beneficial, becanse the document, having 
the title of Rogalations, does tndoobtedly convey to pro- 
moters the impression that they are binding upon rier bere, 
geod hig ep Boda ca Dy ts ene testis 

they comply with them. 

r. Jeuwert: | am moat keen on there being re 
gulationa, but | am etrongly of opinion that, \f thie aw 
ment td to be seni <a “teagan much of the detail onght 
lo be struck ont. the competition comes un, it is 
for the aasessore to lny down these matters—on whut line 
they will disqualify a mun, for instance —beeause they vary 
so noch in every competition, and they donot matter mach 
_ outsiders. I support ibe tiret clause, though the wording 

is «A ag atte and clumsy and requires some moilifien- 
tion. we ore quite right in asauming that one 
objet es at ia the promotion of architecture, Pro. 
moters ought to be given credit for such intentions; they 
will then come to have them, even if they were without 
them before. 

Mr. (Geomis t (priapusoi nO agp Ab Tne Hep 
these should po out as regulations, and be very clear anil 
very full, hecanse, if the competitions get into the neo rd 
eectolaries of oommitiees, wil the Institute 
not before them, they wiil lay down regulations shige abs are 
not in accordance therewith, und wo alall be worse off 
than before. I have known open competitions where our 
old regulations have been extremely usefal in the hands 
of the secretary of an mrohieactoeal aoelety ; be has been 
able to pot them before SAYING, He ii were, 
“These are the regulations ot onr Institute; think them 


over, buee yours on them, and you will be all right.” But 
for such a p our regula ought to be made quite 
Full ag very | finite, 


Mr. Laxasvox: Mr. Jemmett's proposal, I think, ia an 


excellent one. A-short poper of recommendations might 
be seni io promoters, scoompaniod with a separate pauper 
setting out the dities of the assessor, On the paper to go 
io promoters the seale of cherge for nssessore and other 
matters affecting them should be stated, together with un 
exnet indication of their duties in the condoct of the com- 
petition and the reason for appointing them. 

The meeting then passed to the considerution of Clause 1. 

Mir. Saxon Riasieieanions that the concluding sentence, 
“all thedesignesent in ehould be submitted tothe assessors" 
would come better in No, 2. 

Mr. Goworn Wauseon: Why nol say thal the promoters’ 
first business ie to consult the President of the Institute, 
who should advise f 

Tor How, Secuetany: They may have thelr own 


the apot. 

Mr. Wusox: Is it better for them to gelect their 
geseasor on the epot 

Toe How. Seceetamy: No; but na long ae they have 
4 competent wasescor we do not want them to come to the 
Preeident. 

Mr. Gines: A loon) aasegsor Is offen better qualifled. 

Passing to the consideration of Clause 2,— 

Mr. Gines said be had some nmportant amendments to 
propose—the resoli of his own experience oa an asseceor. 
Instead of the first paragraph (a), he woold some. 
thing on the following lines: * Ii ia essential that the 
inatrnetions shall be drawn up under four separate head. 
ings: (1) Particulars of genoral information ; (2) Conditions, 
nen-compliance with which ahall exelode ony design; 
(3) Suggestions, the adoption of which in any design is 
optional: and (4) Contract between promoters and com- 
petitor.” He had found in his own experience that by 
setting out the matter in thie way he bad cleared his own 
mind to begin with. He hud thought the whole thing 
over and made up hia mind es to what he could recommend 
io committees aa conditions to be stricily complied with. 
He had talked it over with committees b » and they 
had been prepared then to abide loyally by those conditions. 
He had been thanked again and again by competitors for 
making his conditions and suge 14 ao entirely separate. 
If the amount to be expended waa to be a definite sum, it 
ehould be put under the head of Conditions; if to be only 
suprestive, it should be put onder the head of Suggestions ; 
and nothing née be said about 10 per cent. 

Mr. Saxon Swen, sugge that Clouse 2 ehonld be 
recast aa follows: “ The duties of the assessor should be as 
follows, vix.: (a) To confer with the promoters and offer 
general advice upon the practicability of their desires ; and 
especially on the question of coat. (b) To draw up in- 
structiona for the guidance of competitors and for the 
conduct of the etition. (c) To answer queries raised 
ithin « limited estar hp coh nha 





‘whether they conform to the conditions of competition 
and to exclude any which do not. je) To advice the 

“EEL on the relative merits of all the designs 
admitted, and to make a selection of those he con- 
siders the best, and to place them in order of merit, and 
to award the premiums (if any)in aecordance therewith." 
Then to those clauses he would ald the following: “ Note 
to (a) Clause 2. The assessor should also advise as to the 
amount of the premiums or remunerution (if any) for the 
eampetitors.”” Then a“ Note to (6), which would meet 
Mr. Gibbs’ view: “The Instructions ps ee conmprian (1) 
an agreement between the promoters amd the competitors 
eon those prone vend and Instructions which pre 
meant to be strictly adhered to under a penalty of exclusion 
from the competition. These «ould be as few and as 
simple ua possible, and stated without ambiguity, and the 
aagessor should aatiafy himaelf that any conditions imposed 
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y the promoters are reasonable and practicable.” ‘That 
wb would recognise as very important. (2) Schedule of 
accommodation required. (8) Ghoneral suggestions it sag) 
indicating iJedirable features, arrangement of rome us 
other mutters, attention to which should be entirely 
optional, it being desirable to allow the widest scope for 
the free play of idess and ingenuity ; (4) Plans with dimen- 
sions, levela, and other particulars of site or existing 
buildings affected." Then the “ Note to (c)": “ Copies of 
these queries and the anawers should be sent sunulia- 
neoualy to each and every competitor, The time within 
which queries are permitted shoold be limited aoas tonllow 
ample time after és e replica have been given for the final 
preparation of the designs." ‘These details seemed perhaps 
very eluborate, but in hia experience assessors did mot 
always think of these things, and |i wae just as well they 
should have them clearly before them. 

Mr, Jewuerr agreed that the whole of the conditions 
must be etrictly adhered to, but his point was that there 
abould be no absolute conditions whatever In a competition 
except the facta of the cise, et eam which no assessir 
could go. Two only of the conditions could be absolote. 
There wad the site—that mot be kept to; and there was 
the accommodation to be pout upon the site. Tt was im- 
possible to aay it conld be tone for a certain specitied sum of 
money; they ahould sey aboutnceriaingam. He had bean 
engaged in a ope, oat ar lately, and bind — Any Amount 
of time in trying to find out the mind of the assessor wnul 
what ha meant when be said what amount of colour the 
might or might not put in their drawings, ‘There shonld 
be no such regulations. I! a man Jiked to wes brosh, why 
chould he draw in pen-and-ink just to please un assesaor 7 
Let exch mun do as he pleases. 

Tue How, Sxcnetany: To his own scale f | 

Mr. Jemmerr: Yea, no ecnle whatever should be laid 
down. Men worked in such different ways ; some worked on 
avery emul! seale and some ona bigger, He made his first 
eketehes of large desipos to something like an eightiath, 
and to enlarge the whole of the drawings to ae big a senle 
ns i aixtornth wae so much waste of spirit ond wnste of 
lnbour, Let the ossessor say, Ulnstrate your design in 
atch «a way ne we can understand it; Mf you do nol, it will 
be at your own ridk. Surely the asseesor could jodge the 
design quite well whether it was pen-and.ink or whetheri 
wad brosh-work. Alao he waa quite opposed to all these 
highly-finiahed drawings; the assessor had much hetier 
ask for the architect's own personal work, the sketohes that 
he mikes himself. When he had hia designcomplote, instead 
of taking it to the offies to be drawn, he could just aend it 
to the assessor; if he conld not understand it, the man in 
the office could not. They shoulid eave themselves and the 
assessor a great deal of trouble in that way. It was these 
irksome and worrying conilitions that gave them so much 
work. If the conditions were altered, in the first place the 
profession would spend half the amount of money that 
they spend now; and secondly if the result of competitions 
wha certain it woold stop men entering for them. Com- 
petitors ahoold be given to understand that they had not 
the leset poseible chance unless theirs was the best design. 

Ar, Seerneno: On the question of poliey, with regard 
to (co) “ To advise the promoters on the relative merits of 
all the designs,” the Committee in drafting the regulations 
duty to the competitors aa well oa to the promoters) should 
report briefly upon the design of every competitor, and in 
il mpon the selected ones, eo that the promoters might 
know on whet groundy a design bad been either socepted 
or rejected, 

On the mution of Mr. Gu.wotn Wi.son, seconded 
Mr. Saxom Sxert, the debate wus adjourned at 10 Biche! 

* Considerntion of the Reculations Was restttned al the Boci. 
ness Medting, Sth February, with Use revult reurded ans 
Minutes [p. 302). The report is held over for the next isaue, 
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Town Planning Conference, London, 11-16 July gro. 

The list of Hon: Vice-Presidents of the Confer- 
ence, now almost complete, ineludes the following: 

The Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 

His Gmee the Duke of Argyll, K.-T. 

The Richt Hon. the Earl of Lytton. 

The Right Hon. the Farl of Crewe. 

The Right Hon. the Karl of Plymouth. 

The Bight Hon. Viscount Portman, __ 

The Right Hon. Viscount Milner, G.C.B. 

The Right Hon, the Lord Bishop of London, 

The Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of Birmingham. 

The Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Moyal, 
G0.M.G., G.C.¥V.0, A, 

The Right Hon. Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 6.0.8.1 

Lorn! Hedesdale, G.0.¥.0. 


Lord Balearres, M.P. =z 

The Right Hon. John Burns, M.-P. 

Sir Edward Poynter, Bart., PALA, 

Tie Hon. Mr. Jusiloe Neville. 

The Hight Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. 

The Chairman af the London County Council, 

The Vory Rev. the Dean of Westminster, 

The Right Hon. Alfred Gyttelton, MP, 

Colonel Sir Herbert Jekyll, K.C.M.G. 

Sir Jolin Wolfe Barry, k.C KB, 

Sir Gilbert Parker. 

Sir George Gibb, ; 

Sir Lawrence Almma-Tuderoa, OM, HOA, 

Mr. Thomas Broek, R.A. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, HA. 

Mr. Edmond Gogse, LL.D. 

Mr. J. C. Inglia, President Inet.c.F. | 

Mr. Alexander K, Stenning, President Sarveyors' nat. 

Mr, T. C, Horefall, © 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard. 

Mr. W. H. Lever. 

Among the functions of the week besides those 
previously announced [sce Joursan, oth February] 
will be the entertainment of members of the Con- 
ference at a soirée to be given by the Royal Inati- 
tute. By the date of the Conference the Institute 
will be in possession of the Conduit Street Gal- 
leries in the rear of its present premises, and will 
have all the accommodation necessary for o social 
gathering of this kind, 


Proposed Revision of the Schedule of Charges. 

A circular letter in the following terms is being 
issued to members with the present issue ; 

Dean Sre,—The Counoil of the Institute, m 
pursuance of a Resolution of the general body of 
membera, have referred to the Practice Standing 
Committee for consideration and report the ques- 
tion of the desirability of revising the Schedule of 
Charges now issued as “ The Professional Practice 
as to the Charges of Architects,” and members are 
invited to express their yiews upon the subject, and 
particularly to reply to the two questions set forth 
on the accompanying pages, adding any further 
remarks which they may deem desirable upon the 
subject generally, 

As the matter will be dealt with and reported on 
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at an pay date, it is particularly requested that 
replies and suggestions be sent to the Secretary 
not later than Tuesday, 12th April—Youra faith- 
fully, lan MacALtaten, Seeretary. 


The questions referred to are os follows :-— 

Question I.—Have you experienced any special 
difticnlties, questions, or disadvantages in adopting 
the Schedule of Charges as af present sanctioned 
and published by the Royal Institute ? 

Question [7.—Plosse state any amendments or 
modifications scat fr may consider advisable in 
the Bebedule referred to. 


Special Election to the Fellowship. 

The Council at their meeting last cronies 
acting under the proviso to By-law 9, unanimously 
elected to the Fellowship Mr. Jous Bexxte WILson 
[4.), President of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, of 92 Bath Street, and 45 Fotheringhay 
Street, Glasgow. 


Cost of Public Elementary School Buildings, 

Mr. Walter Runciman, the President of the 
Board of Edueation, has been much impressed, it 
ig stated, with the great cost of erecting school 
buildings in accordance with modern standards of 
suitability and convenience, and in view of the 
urfent need for new buildings he desires to offer 
every encouragement to the responsible authori- 
ties to submit proposals calculated to reduce ex- 
penditure. The plans of modern schools are deter- 
mined by educational and prewrip considerations, 
and do not admit of modifications which would 
greatly reduce the cost, nor can much be done in 
this direction by eliminating unnecessary or ex- 
travagant features; bot by the adoption of new 
methods of construction and new materials it is 
thought a substantial saving might be effected, 
at all events in some localities. Mr. Runciman 
has therefore appointed » Committee consisting of 
three members to consider the matter on strictly 
practical lines and to report af an early date, 

The following are the draft terms of reference : 

(a) Whether the coat of buildings for public clamontary 
schools can properly, itl with due regard to their enit- 
ability ond durability, be reduced by the use of materials 
er methods of construction different from those ordinarily 
ap: ra at present; and, if eo, | 

(6) What steps should ba taken to facilitate the adop- 
tion of such materials of methods, and wheiher any 
alteration in the law is required for the purpose. 

The Committea is composed of; Chairman, Mr. 
L.. A. Selby-Bigge, 0.5., Principal Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Elementary Education Branch of the 
Board of Education; Mr. N. T. Kershaw, ©.B., 
Assistant Secretary of tha Local Government 
Board; Mr. F. Clay, Architect of the Hoard of 
Education; with Mr. J. G. Milna, Senior Ex- 
aminer of the Board of Education, as secretary, The 
Committee will sit and receive evidence with a view 
to reporting as soon as possible. | 
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The Scottish Local Government Board. 

The Secretary for Scotland bas been in com- 
munication with the Treasury in regard to the 
addition of certain officers to the staff of the Loeal 
Government Doard for Seotland, with the view 
more especially of securing an efficient administra- 
tion of the Housing and Town Planning Act. 

It is proposed to appoint an engineering in- 
gpectar, who will specially concern himself with 
town planning work, and have a¢ assistant another 
inspector with special architectural qualifications. 


Obituary. 

Mr. Anrren Donseta. Borxece, who died aftar 
a few days’ illness on Friday, 16th ult., aged forty- 
nine, was elected Fellow of the Institute in 1892, 
and had been a member of the Board of Examiners 
(Architecture) since 1903. He served bis articles 
with Mr. A. W. N. Border, and after three or four 

ears aa assistant in the offices of the late Arthur 
ker, Messrs, Giles and Gough, and others, started 
in independent practics in 1882. His practice was 
chiefly in domestic work, private residences and 
business premises in London and suburbs. His 
most important buildings were the large residence, 
stables, and offices of Farnham for Mr, Cyril A. 
Pearson. He also rebuilt the late Sir Jobn 
Rennett's premises in Cheapside. 

Mr. Enwanp Suewnnoons, of the firm of 
Messrs, Shewbrooks and Hodges, of Newecastle- 
upon-T'yne, whose death oceurred on the Sth Feb- 
ruary, was elected Fellow of the Institute in 1981, 
Mr. Shewbrooks was articled to the County Sur- 
yeyor of Somerset in 1856. Coming to Londonim 
1861 he was engaged successively in the offices of 
Mesara, Lockyer and Morant, Mr, BR. P. Pullan, 
Mr, Somers Clarke, and afterwards ss managing 
assistant to Mr. G, Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, 
and Mr, G. Crickmmay, of Weymouth. He com- 
menced independent practice in Neweastie-upon- 
Tyne in 1878. He designed and carried out schools 
for the Tudhoe School Board, Durham, and for 
the Allendale Seheol Board, Northumberland ; the 
Parsonage House, Allenhead, Northumberland ; 
Baltic Chambers; offices at the Quayside and 
Guildhall Chambers, Neweastle ; stables und ear- 
sheds for the tram service at Neweastle and Gos- 
forth. He also designed the Central sorte riety 
Stores, Newgute Street, branch stores at Benwell 
and Jesmond, ete,, and the Home for Incurables at 
Spital Tongues. Mr. Shewbrooks was a member 
of the Northern Architectural Association, 

Osman Hampat Bey, Director of the Imperial 
Musetms in Constantinople, whose death is an- 
nounced, had been an Hon. Corresponding Member 
of the Institute since 1591. Born in Constanti- 
nople in 1842, he was sent to study Western juris- 
prudence in Paris, and found time also to study at 
the Meole des Beaux Arts, and to acquire o keen 
interest in art, On his return to Turkey he entered 
the public service, becoming in 1865 Vali of 
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Baghdad, and afterwards filling other important 


posts. In 1882 he was appointed Director of the 


Imperial Museums, and became the means of put- 
ting a stop to the export of the antiquities found 
in the Turkish Empire, gathering them together 
in the museums in the capital, and making them 
accessible to students. When the discovery of the 
sarcophaci, which now form the great feature of 
the Constantinoplecollection, was reported, Hamdhi 
Rey hastened to Sidon and superintended their re- 
moval to Constantinople. Hamdhi Bey was himeelf 
an artist, and exhibited both at the Parix Salon 
and at the Royal Academy. 

Mr. J. M. Swax, H.A—In the notice in the 
Inst issue Mr. Swan's age was erroneously given as 
seventy-two years instead of sixty-two. 

















ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. — Tlic 
Annual Meeting of this Society wae held at the Royal 
Clarence Hotel, Exeter,on 1th February, the President, 
Mr. William H. May, in the chair, The annual report 
and balance sheet having been presented and adopted, 
the President delivered an address, in the course of 
which he referred to the recent decision of Mr. Justice 
Grantham in Shoolbred vr. Wyles and Migotti coneern- 
ing the responsibilities of architects for dry rot, os one 
that should be carefully remembered and be a word of 
warning to themall, Hehad been particularly requested 
to draw their attention to the Town Planning Act, The 
Hoval Institute was organising a Conference to be 
held tn London in July, and be bopod many of their 
members wotld be able to attend, One of the first 
items on the programme of their Council would be the 
consideration of the formation of a Town Planning 
Committee. It often occurred when staying in a now 
district that one knew nothing of the buildings worth 
visiting. He was glad to seo that the Royal Institute 
was compiling a work to supply thiswant. Tho West 
was full of interesting detail, and it would greatly assist 
this work if members would notify the Secretary of any 
good work that they came neross in their professional 
as well as their private rambles. Touching the 

nestion of registration, little or nothing had been done 

tiring the pust year to bring this matter to a head, 
Legislation in the form of an Architeets' Recistration 
Bill would do much to improve their position. Eventhe 
Colonies realised the imperativencas of the movement, 
ond had taken steps to protect themselves nagninat 
the inroads of the adventurer. They in the pa. 
erin hal to Lang from the immoral practices of self- 
styled architects to an extent probably onknow 
the leaders at the Royal fastitute, He. like his oan 
decessor in the chair, felt very strongly the laxity and 
indifference displayed by the parent Society in this 
most urgent matter. One hardly knew what to say 
with reference to the preeent style of design, Un- 
doubtedly unless it was adopted the competitor would 
not stand & chance, na, so far as one could judge, 
aasesaora’ ideas ran at present in very similar grooves, 
The artistically: broken sky-lines of the past were eon- 
sidered quite obsolete, and ponderous structures with 
heavy classical cornices and parapets were in vomne, and 
in arecently-accepted design fora national building not 
even a chimmey wae shown to break the flatness, 
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Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— Mr. 
J.B, Fulton [4.), on the 24th February, read a Paper 
on “The Chorch of Santa Sophia, Constantinople," 
the illustrations including an interesting series of his 
own measured drawings and sketches. 

Glasgow Institute of Architects,—The Council in 
theirannitial report state that during the post year they 
have had frequently before them conditions of com- 
petitions promoted in their district which were found 
to be unsatizfactory. In these cases representations 
were made to the promoters, and in several instances 
the Connet! had been successful in effecting the desired 
amendments. A echeme for the better regulation of 
eompetitions in their district had been prepared by the 
Conncil, but as the whole subject was under considera- 
tion by the H.L.B.A. the matter had been postponed, 
as it was thought inexpedient to anticipate the action 
of the parent body. The Council note with interest that 
the BVI.B.A. hos appointed s committee of its members 
in London und olecwhere throughout the country to 
arrange an exhibition of architecture along with sculp- 
ture and the constructive and decorative orafis, which 
is expected to be held nnder the auspices of the Royal 
Acadenry in Lendon in the autumn or winter of 111, 
They hope that it may be found possible for the Exhi- 
bition to be held afterwards in eome of the principal 
centres throughout the country, including Ulassow. 
The Glasgow Institute would be prepared, if ocension 
uriees, to take an active part in the promotion of such 
a scheme in their locality. The Associate Mombers' 
Committee report that somo excellent Papers have 
been rend, bot the attendances in all cases have heen 
so nosatiefactory that they have resolved to cancel the 
remaining papers of the Session. 

Aberdeen Society of Architects.—The annual general 
meeting wae held on the let Mareh at the Northern 
Arta Club, Mr. Arthur Clyne [F.], President, in the 
Chair, The annual report having been adopted, and 


office-bearera elected for the ensuing year. the President 
oldreseed the meeting. One of the objects, he snid, 
whieh he hoped to help forward waa the firing about 


of some sort of union with the Aberdeen Architectural 
Association. It waa not eatiafactory thisexistence in Aber- 
deen of two separate and distinct architectural societies. 
lt would be o gnin and tend greatly to advance the 
nime and mepirationa of both were the two to become 
merged in one solid body, umted in their efforts io 
further the interests of architecture generally, while 
asfeguarding and upholding their professional interests, 
Another object they had in view was the aequisition 
by the Society of premises of their own. Financial 
considerntions had hitherto prevented the secomplish- 
ment of that object, but a step in the right direction 
had been taken in the arrangement recently entered 
into with the Northern Arta Clab, under which, on 
payment of o «mall sum, the Society had now the 
use of one of its rooms on all suitable occasions. 
The need for more frequent tunities of meetin 
together having been felt, it had now been decid 
that, In addition to the annual general meeting, other 
general meetings should be held ot intervals of about 
three months, This would keep members m touch 
with the affairs of the Society, AES would give members 
miditional opportunities of conferring together. The 
clement in such o sociely as theirs was an 
¢ to be doalt with under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, Mr. Clyne said it was of the utmost 
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importance that the promoters should be assisted by 
expert opinion based on a knowledge of the subject 
from an artistic and architectural ns wellas the strictly 
engineering or lond-surveying point of view. Tho 
business of town planning was a matter which they, as 
architects, were justified in considering #3 a logitimate 
part of their practice, and it was their duty to take such 
steps as micht seem neeessary to protect their interests 
and to guard against the danger of the carrying ont of 
such work grodoally drifting into the hands of muni- 
cipal bodies to the exclusion of members of the archi- 
tectural profession. It waa antisfactory to note that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, olive to the 
importance of the matter, had decided to organise a 
Conference for the purpose of studying the architectural 
problems involved in the improvement and extension 
of our cities. Asa Society it would be their duty to 
do all in their power to make the Conference a success, 
both in the number of ite merobere and in the valor of 
the work done, Referring to* Registration,” Mr. Clyne 
said that seldom had any subject given rise to such 
general interest or been productive of eo woch strongly 
expressed difference of opinion as the vexed question 
of registration or the eompnlsery enrolment of arehi- 
tects, On the one side was the lorge body who held 
that in the interests of the profession no one not regis. 
tered as an architect should be entitled legally to prac. 
tise as such, and on the other side those—numerically 
no doubt the amaller party, bot including in their 
nomber many men of the highest standing in the pro- 
feasion—who contended as strongly that such » move- 
ment wonkl be prejudicial to the best interests of 
architecture as an art. Ti met be a matter of eatis- 
faction that by the recent action of the Royal Inatiinie 
this difficult and troublesome matter had now been 
removed from the sphere of active dischesion. In 
April 1906, nfter exhanstive consideration, the (om- 
mittee of the Institute appointed to consider and report 
on the matter recommended that the Charter of the 
Institute should be revised, so a6 to raise the qualifi- 
eation of the profession, and that a Dill should be pro- 
moted in Parliament to give statutory force to the 
Charter, legalise the senle of charges, and deal with other 
important matters. This reconnmendation waa adopted 
at w general meeting of the Institute, the details being 
referred to the Couneil for further consideration an 
report, and ultimately, at alge meeting of the 
Institute in December 1908 the Counril’s proposals 
for the revision of the Charter were carried with only 
slight verbal alterations. The Revised Charter wae 
now an oecomplished fact, and the new Bylaws awatt 
onky the approval of the Privy Council. The omin 
object of the changes made in the Charter and Bylaws 
was to scoure that those engaged in the practice of 
architecture shall have undergone a proper course of 
training, having pissed ¢xaminations as to their 
knowledge of building constriction and studied the 
principles of design. The new class of Licentiates 
established would enable large nombers of architects 
to join the Institute, with the result that eventually 
it would embrace practically the whole profession, 
thos greatly enlarging the power and influence of the 
central body. On the whole, the final adoption by tho 
Institute of the changes embodied in the new Charter 
and Bylaws might be regarded ng n fairly satisfactory 
settlement of a difficult question. and as likely to pro- 
duce in the future satisfactory results in regard to the 
advancement of architecture and the placing of the 
profession generally on a sounder footing, 
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COMPETITIONS, 

Secondary School at Peterborough.—The Competi- 
tions Committees announce that they hove been in 
communication with the promoters, and that they 
are now sutistied with the Conditions of this Com- 
petition. 

Glazed Brickwork.—Mr. Max Clarke [£") has 
been appointed by the President to act as assessor 
in a competition for designs for works to be 
executed in glazed brickwork, and for essays deal- 
ing with the advantages to be derived from the ose 
of this material. The promoters are a Committeo 
of Glazed Brick Manufacturers, and prizes of 100 
guineas, 50 guineas, and 25 guineas are offered, 


MINUTES. 1X. 

Ata Special Gener! Meeting held aries With Feb. 
ruary 1910, at # pm—Present: Mr A. W. 8. Cross, 
MLA. Oxon., Vice-President, in the Chair; 26 Fellows 
jinelading § members of the Council), and 15 Associates 
jinclading one member of the Couneil)—the Minutes of 
tlie Special General Meeting held Tuesday, 8th Pebroary 
1910 (p. 352), were taken as read and signed os correct. 

The Chairman anoooneed that the Meeting wae convened, 
pursuant to By-law (4, to eloct the Royal Gold Medalist 
for the current year, and having moved in wccordunce with 
notice that Mr. Thomas Grahom Jackson, B.A., be elected 
for the honour, it was unanimously 

Resouren, that anbject to His Majesty's grocious sanc- 

tion the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of - 
tecture be awatded thin year to Mr, Thomas Graham 

Jackson, R.A. for his executed works aa an architect. 
The Special Meeting then terminated. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Bueiness) of the Session 
1900-10, hell Monday, 28th February 1910, wi the eonelo- 
sion of the Special General Meeting above referred to, and 
similarly constituied, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
14th February were taken a¢ read and signed as correct. 

‘The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Edward 
Shewbrooks, Feller, an Osman Hamdhi Hey, Hon. Cor- 
responding Afenber, | 

‘The Hon, Secretary having further monouneed the de- 
cease of Alfred Burnell Burnell, Fellow, for some years 
member of the Boord of Examiners, a vote of ayinpathy 
and condolenoe was passed to the widow and family of the 
late member, | | 

The Hon. Secretary formally acknowledged the receipt of 
books presented to the Library, and a vote of thanks to the 
donors was passed by acclamation. 

The following Aseocinta attending for the first time sino 
his election was formally admitted by the Chairman -viz. 
Charlee Benjamin Smith. 

The following candidates were elested by chow of hands 
under By-law 9 >— 

As Fewown (8). 
ATEINSON ; THOMAS DINHAM [4. 1889] (Cambridgn), 
NOBES: PERCY ERSKINE, M.A. [4.1900] (Montreal). 
PATERSON: ALEXANDER NISBET (4. 1830) (Glaspow) 
As Ansocttes (40). * 
ATSSWOKTH: JOHN COOPER, M.A, [P. 1008, 5. 1908) 
(Manchester). 
ALLEN: JOHN GORDON [P. 1902, S, 1907], 
ATEINSON : ROBERT [Special Examination), Tite Prise. 
man LOG, 

* Except where otherwise stated all the cundidates passed 

the Qualifying Examination in November last, 
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AUTY: JOSIAH [Special Hxamisiation] (Morley.) 

BLUHM: QUENTIN MANGKALL [P. 1908, a. 1904) 
(St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea). 

BOUTCHER: CHARLES GEOFFREY [P, 1904, 8. 1005, 
Gualifed Tone 1908). | 

RREYAN : ARTHUR FRANCIS [P. 1008, S. 1006). 

HURSTOW : GEORGE HERBERT [Special Examination) 
Brighton), , | 

CHAPMAN: RIQHARD THWAITE [FP. 1904, S. 1906] 
(Bolton). 

CLAYPOLE: EDWARD ERNEST BLUNT SP, 1898, 8. 1902) 

DAVIDSON: JOHN ADAM (P, 1905, 5. 1006) (London- 


erry). | , 
DAVIS: CLAUDE WILLIAM [P. 1902,-S. 1906) (Birming- 
web) | 


| i. 

DICEMAN: HARKY ALDERMAN [P. luo4, 5S. 160d] 
(Nottingham), 

DOUGLAS: ALEXANDER HOUSTON [P. 1001, S. 105]. 

ELTON : PERCIE I0N (Special Eraminalien), 

FINN: EDWIN [P. 1002, 8, 1905) (Canterbury). 

GOODOHILD : WILLIAM FP. 1p04, S. 108) (I pewich), 

GUTHRIE : LEONARD ROME [Special Examination), 

HANSCOME: CHARLES ERNEST [F. Td04, S&S. 105}. 

HASTEWELL: ROBERT EDWIX (FP. Tal, &. 2003) 
(Northumberiand }, | 

HAWKINS: FREDERICK GHROHGE- BRODENELI.- 
BRUCE LP. 1008, S. 1908), 

HEPPEL: FRANCIS HENRY | P, 1403, S. 1907] (Worcester), 

HOLLIS: HENRY CLIFFORD [P. 1902, 8. 1003), 

iat hve : WILLIAM CHARLES | Special Examination] 
(Belfast. | 

MILBURN: Wal, dom. FP, 1908, S&S. 1908), Sazen Snell 
Prism 108, Godicii Bursor 1010 (Sunderland). 

MOBERLY: ARTHUR HAMILTON, 8.4. Cantab. TP. 17, 


eee 
ORME : ROBERT WRIGHT. [P. 102, 8, 1904) (St. Anne's- 
on-the- Sen}. 
ORE: ROBERT (PF. 1000, S. L006, Qualified June 10th), 
OSLER: PRANCIS [5. 1904), 
PAGE: JAMES [P. 1899, 8. 1408], 
ROBERTS >. WILLIAM JOHN, MLA. GP, 1908, 3, 1a], 
Ashpitel Prizeman 1M (Manchester). 
ROWLEDGH »GEORGE HENRY [/. 1902, 5, 1905]/Man. 
chester}. 
BAGAR: WILLIAM HENRY [F. 1M, 8. 1907). 
BOOTT-WILLEY : HUGH HENRY (FP. 1902, §. 1906), 
STONE: GEORGE MARRISON [P, 1900, 8. 1904), 
STONEHOUSE : CHARLES (. 1900, S, 1403) (Bolton), 
TROUP: FRANCIS GORDON [F. 1907, 8. 1909). 
WARE: VIVIAN [P. 1902, S. 1906) (Bournemouth), 
WOOLLATT: JOHN (P. 1004, S. 1005] (Nottinghum). 
WRIGHT : CECIL LAURENCE [P. 1808, 8. 1005). 


As How. Aseoctare, 
DUSS ; ARCHIBALD (Bournemouth). 


The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law, the following gentlemen had ceased 
to be members of the Royal Institute—viz. George William 
Durrell, Charles Henry Hopaon, Edmund Deultry Pickford, 
and Frederick Strocta, all from the olage of Associates. 

Consideration of the Revised Regulations for the Conduct 
af Architectural Competitions adjourned from the Meeting 
of the Tih February having been resumed, the document 
was discussed nnd various suggestions for amendment were 
offered. Whereupon, on the motion of the Chairman. 
seconded by Mr. Frank Lishman [4.), it was 

Hesonven, that the revised Regulations for the Conduet 

of Architectural Competitions be referred back to the 

ees ae ape With a-recommendation that 

hey co-opt on to the Committers provincial members 

and others interested in the subject, 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting sepa 
10 p.m. 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Ry Aurrep Antoun Hupsos [#7.A.), Barrister-at-Law, 


Read before the Royal Institute of Eritish Architects; Monday, t4th March gro. 


recollect my pupilage with the late Mr. Ewan Christian, and all the pleasant associations 
of those days are not easily forgotten, 

In approaching the subject of this Paper, I am encouraged to say exactly what T think 
because I feel sure that the members of the Inatitute will take any suggestions T may make in 
good part. At the same time [ have considerable hesitation in reading a Paper which may appear 
like criticism of the business qualifications of architects. Having, however, once been in practice 
as an architect myself, and having for twenty-five vears acted as counsel in building and engineer- 
ing eases, | am able to apeak from two standpoints, and I ean even apeak from a third, for as 
building owner Ihave had occasion more than once to employ architects to build for me. From 
these standpoints I hope I may be permitted to bring to the notice of this Institute some matters 
which appear to me to require the careful attention of architects in general. 

Ii | deal with the education of young architects I shall speak with leas fear than [ other- 
wise should do. Of late years the practice of taking pupila who have not had some previous 
traming has, | am informed, more or less ceased, and pupils are required to go through a detinite 
course of study in a school before they are admitted to an offiee as pupils. In many cases, T be- 
heve, pupilage has ceased altogether, the student going straight from his studies m the sehool into 
an architect's office as improver. In this position the architect who engages the improver does not 
owe the same duties to him as he would toa popil. In fact, [doubt whether in most cases he is 
under any obligation to Instruct the improver at all. It becomes merely a question of payment 
of the improver for services rendered, and the improver is permitted to pick up what information 
he can. 

In this substituted practice it is obviously essential that as far as possible the training 
which the young urchitect would have had in an office should be taught in the sehool, and, 
besides this, that he should in some way have an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the 
general duties and practice of an architect which were open to him im the case of pupilage. 

With a view to systematise and improve the education of young architects, a Board of Archi- 
tectural Education was in 1904 constituted and empowered to draw up a scheme of architectural 
education. The Board consisted of members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
representatives of educational bodies, and in the result a scheme was drawn up by the Board and 
approved by the Council of this Institute. 
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The scope of the work of the Board, as the title would indicate, was to draw up a scheme of 
edueation in architecture, and the scheme was drawn up with that object. The Board expressly 
said that the course given in the schools should he limited toa thorough training in the ground- 
work of architecture: but they also said that a student should, besides attending an architectaral 
vourse of two years in a sehool, follow this up by two years as pupil, improver, or assistant in an 
architect's office with supervision by the Board. 

They recommended five subjects for the school -—(1) Building materials; (2) Construction ; 
(8) Drawing ; (4) Architectural form ; and (5) Anment arelntecture. Sroultansously with the 
course in the school, training in the workshop or laboratory was considered essential, with visits 
to buildings in course of erection, This course would undoubtedly, under efficient leaching, 
afford a young arclitect opportunities of learning the elements of drawing, the styles of archi- 
tecture, the nature and properties of building materials and construction, and possibly hetter 
than he éould have acquired the same knowledge as a pupil in an architect's office: but tnless 
this training is supplemented by more practical framing, oa, for example, in planning, prepara- 
tion of specifications, measuring and estimating, and inless jt is followed by the pupilage 
recommended by the Board, or by some position in an offiee in which there is an obligation on 
the part of the architect to mstrue! him in the practical part of his profession, it seems obviens 
that the traming would be very incomplete, 1 think perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that practical work should be supplemented by training in art and architecture, It must 
not be forgotten that asa pupil the student was in an atmosphere of practical work, and that 
hia studies in architectural design were all made from the standpoint of practical work. 

With the present system the pupil, if he started in practice, would have no business traming 
in the matters to which [ have referred, besides being entirely without experience m the per- 
formance of those many duties devalying upon a professional man, and especially those duties 
east upon him under an ordinary building contract. 

The Architectural Association have founiled a School of Architecture, and T see froma atate- 
ment in the prospectus, if T may so call it, that they say they agree m almost every particular 
with the recommendations of the Board. Looking at that course, there is everything suggested to 
give a student knowledge of architecture, of art, and even science, but nothing to fit him te put 
into practice that knowledge or to bring it on to a business footing, oxeept some léetures in the 
lust vear. 

The whole scheme, to my mind, is eonerived with the idew that the architect must study 
architecture as an art, and that to be an artist i architectire it 18 necessary that he should be 
familiar with the materials with which he bas to deal, m the same way as a pamter must have 
knowledge of pigments ; and following on the same lines, it follows that an architect must know 
about construction, otherwise the building he designed might tumble down; but anything in 
the shape of instruction aa to the cost of lmiding, or the relation of design to coat. or the 
application of art to practical work in evervday life, is missing; while the fact that a great 
number of young architects do not require high traming in the art of architecture to make them 
useful members of their profession is left ont of consideration. Tt must not be forgotten that 
in the days of pupilage a pupil could choose the kind of practice he wished to follow, and he 
could become a pupil of an ecelesinstical architect, or an architect whose work consisted of 
private houses, or warehouses, or any other ¢lass of buildings ; but now, whether the atudent 
likes it or not, he must prepare to be an ort architect and give up all other training for that 
ene object. 

The leetures at the evening classes, whieh continue over four years, do, however, but only in 
the fourth year, deal with some business matters. Then there is apparently one lecture for each 
subject. 
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There are ten lectures, and the subjects are, in abort -— 

. The position, duties, and liabilities of client, architeet, and milder. 
. The London Paulding Act 151M. 

. Dilapidations and light and wir 

. Contracts and agreements. 

. Specitications. 

. Approximate estimation of cost, 

and four lectures on measurement and yuantilies. 

These subjects are only ¢ small part of what | should deseribe us the necessary edoeation 
of an architect in the school, apart altogether from anything he may learn as « pupil after his 
term in the sehool has expired ; but in these there is no texching—in the proper sense of the term. 
For example, what can a student learn from one lecture on the London Building Act or from one 
lecture on any of the other subjects ? 

The first and foremost essential of all teaehing ia thoroughness, and it i especially se with 
a person studying to be an architect—a profession m which knowledge of detail und great fore- 
sight is of the first importance. No doubt the building owner in general would much prefer 
that the design of the building should be artistic ; but that is not the first consideration. I should 
have thought that it was hardly nevessary to call attention to the faet that proper planning and 
a complete and well-thought-out specification of the work to be dene, as well as an accurate 
forecast of the cost, besides other matters of this kind, are of primary importance. I notice that 
instruction in planning is suggested by the Board of Architectural Education, hut I do not find it 
anywhere in the syllalms of subjects for instruction in the School of the Architestural Association. 

As an example of one kind of planning, and of the thoroughness with which it should be 

taught, take, for instance, house-planning. In such « course the young architect, | think, should 
be instructed in the objeets of planning under various heads, such as the comfort and require- 
ménts of the oecupants (under this head would come the size and position of windows, the 
position of fireplaces and doors, the aspect of the house, and a variety of similar subjects) ; then 
there is the economic working of the management, Under this head the particular duties of the 
servants of a hotse, where 4 ataff of two or more servants is kept, up to ten or twelve, would 
riqjuire careful metruction, as well as the proper servants’ offices for each of these necessary 
requirements. How can anyone plan servants’ quarters unless the exact duties of each servant 
are known? Servants, if they are to be retamed in their service, must have comfortable and 
suitably planned quarters, both for their work and for times of rest. 

I think it will be conceded that the first essential in house-plaonnmg is good arrangement, and 
the second is design. A skilled knowledge of all kinds of subjects go tomake up the qualifications 
necessary to design u comfortable house. May | tell a true story which came to my knowledge ? 
A gentleman of comfortable means, living in 4 house rented at over £100 4 year, in which there 
was a wine-cellur, required alterations made, The plans, prepared by an architect, did away 
with the wine-cellar and made no other provision for sterage of wine. When questioned by the 
chent, the architect said that persons who live in houses of that class do not drink wine. This 
was a little disconcerting to the elient, who was fond of his bottle of port. 

Another matter for instruction, if seems to me, would be to teach the student how to make 
a well-designed exterior for a properly planned building. Although he may have studied ancient 
architecture, modelling, materials, and construction, these acquirementa must be applied to 
practical subjects. ‘The result of art education has no doubt produced ao race of young draughts- 
men of great ability; but there seems to be a striving after eccentric features in buildings, 
wilhout much regard to the cowfort of the occupants, One sees a house set on the top of a hill 
with bedroom windows the whole width of the room, and therefore so large that, there is wo 
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warmth, while the lower floor of living rooms have windows so small that there is no light. The 
“architect had in such cases no doubt attempted to apply some piece of architecture from o 
narrow continental street where light was wanted for the first floor, and the street being narrow 
air was not agoressive, while the lower floor was probably used as a cellar or a court with windows 
at the rear. 

I would not venture to suggest all the elements of instruction in successinl planning, but 
there is one branch which might, I think, give rise to much employment of young architects—if 
it were properly taught. refer to the planning of sites for country houses and cottages, and in 
connection with this a knowledge of the laying-out of gardens. IT believe that in old dave archi- 
tects considered this a part of their work. ‘To my mind association with plants and gardens 
brings an architect to consider the design of the house from a quieter and more natural pout 
of view, 1 think he would then desire that the first impression of the house he had designer 
upon a stranger should be not “* What architect designed it? but that it was essentially the 
residence of a geritleman in the best sense of the term—ymiet, unassuming, natural. 

In conjunction with theee courses of instruction the student would also be taught the 
relative cost of the different methods of planning, and the increased cost due to various methods 
of architectural treatment of the exterior. These are only a few examples of what I should call 
business Instruction in planning, but the same system would be adopted in buildings for all 
kinds of purposes. A student mglit tule up any branch, or one or more branches, but everythme 
should be taught upon defined data. In giving metruction as to the planning of hotels, for 
example, the proper date (having settled the number of guests to ba provided for) would be the 
proper proportion of staff for guests, the right method of planning so as to reduce the staff too 
minimum and yet enable the guests to be properly attended to. Perhaps it would be not too 
niueh to expect that the building owner should he consulted as to his requirements. May | 
give one of my experiences as a building owner? I wished to build o house ot the seaside. 
The land directly overlooked the sea. The design submitted consisted of bay windows, gables, 
and some concerts in carved brickwork. I said that was not what I wanted, and [ pointed out 
that the only view was in front, and therefore bay windows were éeless excopt us onliurgements 
of the rooms. | explained that I wanted a comfortable seaside house with wide yerandas, where 
L could sit out in all weathers. The architect said his professional standimg would be ruimed if 
he designed such a house, and he refused to design it. ‘The result was L paid for the designs 
and employed some one with less seruples. I may have been entirely wrong in expecting a 
modern architect to bald what I wanted, and I suggested that as I paid the piper | might 
choose the tune; but Twas told that was not go and it could not he done. 1, however, built the 
house 1 wanted, found it very comfortable, and after living in it for some yeurs sold 11 at a good 
protit. 

Thave not yet dealt with the question of cost, but one of the first matters with which an 
architect will have to deal when he confers with his employer is this question ; so that, what- 
ever his studies in styles of architecture may lead him to desire to carry out, he will have to 
make those ideas subservient to the question of cost. For this purpose he must be trained to 
measure and estimate, and he must learn the value of different materials. It is not necessary that 
he should know as much as a quantity surveyor, but there are many architecta whose practice 
demands that they should be able to settle up builders’ accounts. It falls to the lot of very’ 
fow architects to find clients of unlimited means, and it is still more rare to find even such 
elients willing to disregard questions of cost. 

Another example of equally necessary instruction, 1f seems to me, is the proper specifying 
of the materials and the various works which are required to be carried out. This is a matter in 
which very great foresight is required, besides a thorough knowledge of every kind of detail. | 
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Iu the course of hia instruction in the Architectural Association School, one lecture on the 
subject of specifications is given, and this only in the fourth year. I should have thought 
that one of the first essentials in the student's instruction would have been to teach him to 
accurately deseribe the various materials and methods of construction upon which he is receiving 
instruction durmg the course of his studies. Tt is not at all uncommon to find that a specitica- 
tion has been eopied from an obsolete model describing materials which have long ceased to be 
sold or manufactured. It may be said that a knowledge of planning and the writing of specitica- 
tions will be acquired during pupilage or as improver, but that argument I think would equally 
apply to the learning of architecture or any of the other subjects which is now taught im the 
school. My point is that everything should be taught in the schools which is capable of being 
taught there, that the practical side is just as important as the urchitectural or artistic side— 
and that both should be taught together. 

But assuming that the student in some way or another has managed to pick up sufficient 
inowledye to make a plan and write a specification for the building to be curried out, the 
next question is—What does the student know about his duties to the building owner, the 
builder, the elerk of works, the quantity surveyor, and, T might add, his duties in connection 
with the employment of manufacturers of special articles required in modern building? The 
knowledge of these duties is quite as important as 4 knowledge of the styles of architecture, and 
mtich more important from the pomt of view of the employer, because upon a proper know- 
lodge of these duties depends whether the building owner ig to be protected from troubles from 
various (quarters and possibly from litigation, or whether he will get the building he wants 
carried out in a reasonable time and manner, and at the estimated eost, or, ab any rate, not 
much beyond it. 

Again, it may be said that the student will gain the necessary information on these subjects 
during his pupilage. To some extent that would be true, and especially if he happened to be 
a pupil of a good architect and great interest were taken in the pupil; buat when definite instruc- 
tion can be given in the school 1 think it should be given there, while the putting into practice 
of what the student has learnt will, of course, depend upon pupilage. T understand, however, 
that the tendency is for students to beeome improvers (and not pupils), and in that form of 
agervice I doubt very much whether they obtain any satisfactory training in the business part 
of their profession. 

It is well, perhaps, to call attention to the chief causes of litigation, because they afford a 
guide to the kind of business traming necessary to avoid such troubles, to obtain for the archi- 
tect the confidence of building owners and to enable him to get on in his profession. Disputes 
are generally from :— 

. Misdeseription in the specification and discrepancies in the drawings. 

. Under-estimuating the coat of the works. 

. Unauthorised alterations and additions. 

. Failure to supply the builder with drawings and instructions when they are wanted. 
‘nsmitierert supervision, 

. The employment of specialists. 

. The supply of materials to the builder by the building owner, and from 

. The settlement of accounts. 

Other disputes sometimes arise from the indecision of tho architect and his failure to act 
according to the conditions of contract, and from many other causes, 

The student might be given a course of instruction as fo the meaning and effect of the 
various clauses in building contracts, the dangers or otherwise of their use or misuse, and 
instruction in particular upon the standard form of conditions of contract approved by the 
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R.LELA. 1am afraid, however, that if he were carefully instructed as to the effect of those 
eonditions he would inevitably come to the conclusion that in some respects he would he wise 
to alter them. 

Contracts and conditions are sometimes prepared hy the solicitor to the eniployer. In 
other cases some recognised form is used. ‘The student, however, must be trained im his 
duties under known forma of conditions, because those conditions regulate the rights of the 
builder and the building owner and Ina own duties when employed as architect under the 
contract, and if in that capacity he fails in any part of bis duties loss may be oceasioned not 
only to the building owner but to himself. He may not yet his fues, and besides may render 
himself liable to an action for damages. 

lt is exaentin! that the architect should act m accordance with the conditions. They more 
or less define his duties, as I have said, and besides this the obligations of the builder and the 
bnilding owner are regulated thereby. He should therefore know what they mean and how 
and in what manner they should be enforced. An architect may have his own set of conditions 
which he knows by heart and understands, but eases happen where alterations are toade by the 
employer's solicitor, or where an entirely different set is supplied. In cases of this kind greater 
care is necessary. 

In passing, [might say that with regard to the arbitration clause in the conditions of the 
R.LB.A., it should be pomted out to the student that the provision therein that arbitration 
ig not to lake place until after the completion of the works is not desirable, and that 
this condition leaves the building owner at the mercy of any action at law the builder hkes 
to bring during the progress of the works, because it is obvious that arbitration cannot then 
take place. I know of cases where the greatest trouble has been caused to the builder and 
the building owner owing to this provision. The object of the clause apparently is to accumu- 
late disputes instead of disposing of them as they arise. That course may be a saving of 
trouble to the architeet because he is not bothered with arbitration during the progress of 
the works, but it is highly detrimental to the interests of the building owner. 

Further, it would appear to the student that in one clause of those conditions the works 
are to be completed to the reasonable satisfaction of the architect, while other clauses are 
ambiguously worded, if reasonable satisfaction is intended ly the conditions generally. 

These are two examples of the sulient defects in these conditions, but many difficult puzales 
of interpretation might be set for students. hese conditions were, 1 believe, the result of 
an attempt to reconcile contleting interests, and from that point of view there is much to be said 
for the attempt; but they are not at all satisfactory a5 a whole, though parts are very good. 
There should be no ambignity m any properly drawn document. | 

Lam afraid this is a digression, but whatever the criticism upon these or any other conditions 
may be, the student would by them study be taught to think and reason for himself instead of 
confining himself to drawing and modelling, and studies of unciont architecture. 

Further, inasmuch as the young architect may wider some contracts have to act as arbi- 
trator as well as architect, he should be taught the principal duties of an arbitrator, and it should 
be pointed out to him how essential it 1 for him to act with the greatest fairness between the 
bnilder and the building owner during the course of the works in view of the judicial or qunai- 
judicial position in which he ts placed under the contract. In such a position any Incanhious act 
on hia part, very likely dae to his want of knowlodge of even guneral principles, may defeat the 
right of his employer to insist upon his acting as arbitrator. Questions of disqualification 
often arise from « desire of builders to try and get away from the decision of the uvinhibenk: Sark 
they also arise from allogations of unreasonable and arbitrary acta on the part of the architeo! 
1 ean only say that it heeomes increasingly important, in view of recent decisions, that the salle 
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should be held very evenly, 30 as to avoid even the semblance of a charge of unreasonableness 
and much leas of arbitrary conduct. There is even a business element m being fair and 
reasonable, for directly builders know that an architect knows his business and has the courage 
of his opinions and is determined to see fair play between builder and building owner, they tender 
with more certainty and often at less price. 

A student should be taught the proper procedure in arbitrations, the giving of appointments 
for the hearing, and of peremptory appointments in certain eases. He should lear some of the 
rules os to the reception and rejection of evidence and as to the question of costs. Al any rate 
he should have sufficient general information on the subject to enable him to know when he ts 
getting out of his depth and when it is desirable to call in legal assistance. Ono elemen- 
tary rule should be impressed upon the young arbitrator, and that is that he should at a 
very early stage of the arbitration either ask for a cheque on account or for a jomt undertaking 
from the solicitors (representing the parties before him) to take up ns award and pay his fees. 
If he goes on with the arbitration without any arrangement as to payment, he may tind himself 
in this position, that when he asks for payment he is refused. 

In that state of affairs, if he does not go on, probably he will never be able to recover payment 
for all the work he has done, and if he goes on he may be im no better posttion. One case 
eame to my knowledge where the arbitrator had sat for one hondred days, and there seemed no 
prospect of finishing under another seventy days. [n these cireumstances both parties refused 
to pay him anything, and one party threatened that if he did not go on he would sue hin for net 
completing his duties. 

Dealing with this question of arbitration, apart from the question of students, it seems to 
me that this Institute occupies a very important position in the selection of arbitrators in build- 
ing disputes. This position might, 1 think, be greatly strengthened by additional care being 
taken to ascertuin the eluss of diapute for which the appointment of an arbitrator is asked, a0 
that o suitable arbitrator may be appoimted. By suitable arbitrator | mean that as disputes 
vary a great deal some selection on that account should be made. If the dispute is about 
accounts, figures and prices, an architect with sueh knowledge would probably be the kind of 
arbitrator to seleet : while if, on the other hand, the claim was for damages for delay and inter- 
ference, then perhaps an architect with broader knowledge would be destruble. I would suggest 
that an instructional paper should be issued inviting builders and building owners to assist the 
Institute 1m the selection of arbitrators, by stating, when applying for the appomtment of an 
arbitrator, the class of dispute in question for which on arbitrator is desired. Tt is also desirable 
that the names of the parties and the architect under the contract should at the same time be 
supplied, so that an arbitrator may be selected who has no interest in the persons disputing or 
the subject matterof the dispute. Except in urgent eases the Secretary might send to the appli- 
cant a form to be filled up with these particulars. 

I may be permitted to call attention to another matter of some importance im connection 
with arbitrations, When an arbitrator is appomted, whether by this or some other method, it 
should be remembered that lawyers expect that the arbitration should be conducted im the same 
manner and decisions given on the same principles as they are in the High Court. T have heard 
it sail ly solicitors on many owcasions that they would not go before n techmeal arbitrator under 
any consideration, and one of the chief reasons they have given is that they never know what 
auch an arbitrator is going to do about costa. It is much to be regretted that such objections 
should be possible, becanse there are obviously many advantages in trying a case before an 
arbitrator with technical knowledge. 

In the High Court, if a party wins he is entitled to hia costs, nnless the judge in the exercise 
of a proper discretion deprives him of them. In effect, however, whoever wins gets the costs, 
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Sometimes there are issues on which one or other party has lost, and then he may be properly 
deprived of the costs of those issues on which he has failed. ‘This is what a lawyer expects, but 
when costa are wwarded without any regard to these principles the lawyer is naturally preja- 
diced against this kind of arbitration. In matters like the proper awarding of coats I feel sure 
that by far the better and safer plan for architects is to take legal advice and act upon tt. 

Coming back to the question of students, I think a short course of instruction might also be 
given to them on their duties with regard to the employment of specialists—tI refer to mer- 
chants who supply some special material or manufacture, or do some special class of work— 
becanse the proper fitting and furnishing of modern hmildings depend o great deal upon the ols 
which these persons supply and the work they do. ‘The employment of specialists, however, 
gives rise to constant litigation, and difficulties and disputes arise from many causes. The chief 
cause ia a defective contract, but another and almost equally mmportant cause is the unbusiness- 
like and uncertain arrangements made with them by the architect and the delays and hindrances 
caused to contractors in consequence. 

The complications which arise from dealings between the architect and specialists are some- 
times extraordinary and arise in other ways than from delay, The specialist generally tries to 
make some one other than the builder responsible, beeause the builder has either no money or lias 
become bankrupt, ‘There is often ample material for him to attempt this and even sneceed 
owing to the manner in which lis goods were ordered. 

'The facts may then give rise to one or other of these propositions : (1) that the architect 
ordered the goods himeelf and is personally liable, or (2) that he ordered the goods as agent for 
ihe building owner and that he isliable. On the other hand it may be contended that the bmilder 
himself ordered the goods as agent for the building owner. These and many other matters might 
well form the subject of business training in the school. 

May | give another illustration of the necessity of business training of architects? One 
would have thonght that an architect in practice and carrying out works of great artistie 
merit and at considerable coat would know that it was his duty to make up his mind whether work 
done by the contractor was to his approval or not ; but [have known cases where an architect saul 
in effect to his employer, when complaints have been made to him of work improperly executed 
hy the contractor, ” I have not siven any decision; wait until the buildimg ia finished” ; and 
the building owner has waited until he was even in the building, and still he was told to wait. 
The result was naturally litigation. 

A small subject of instruction might be the duties of the clerk of works. The student should 
have explained to him the proper limit of authority of the clerk of works as to the passing of 
work and materials, ‘The necessity for theelerk of works to keep proper diaries and records, &e., 
and to make periodical reports should also he pomted ort to hom; while the liability of the 
architect for the acts of the clerk of works might also be dealt with. 

[ might give one more illustration of the necessity for instruction. It is not uncommon to 
find that corporations in particular, and other employers as well, think that money can be 
saved by purchasing themselyes some of the materials to be used by the puinbvasten i abe 
construction of the building or works, as the case may be; but it almost invariably happens that 
such materials are delivered too soon, and therefore are in the contractor's way, or are d alivercd ia 
the wrong place or too late, causing hindrance and delay, with the result that any saving which 
the employer may have effected on the purchase is swallowed up by a large claim for damages 
made by the contractor for the interference and delay caused to him in the execution of the 
worka by the non-supply of these materials at the proper time and place. The duty of architects is 
to advise employers in such matters, and if nevertheless materials are to he supplied m this way, 
to advise proper conditions for their supply, 80 as to limit the damages in cuse of their non-su pply. 
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[ would advise that the mstruction in the school should be divided into two parts, the 
business sido and the art side, that no student should be allowed to join the art side unless 
he jomed the business side, and that both branches of study should go on together and that no 
student should be properly qualified as an architect unless he bad passed an examination in the 
business side. 

But with all this instruction in the school, in which it wonld be possible to train the student 
very highly, it must not be forgotten that the young architect, unless he spends a proper time 
asa popil, will by this change of traiming Jose those great advantages (which he had as a pupil) 
of the close association with a master often of very high character and great ability. Asa pupil 
the young architect saw how his master dealt with delicate and difficult. questions from day to 
day, and he learnt, if he was fortunate to be a pupil of such a master as I have described, the 
(uty above everything to hold the seales evenly between employer and contractor, and to per- 
form those many duties devolving upon him with a high sense of the honour of his profession. 

The profession of an architect or engineer differs from other professions, especially on account 
of the quasi-judicial or judicial duties he has to perform im addition to all his other duties, 
Searcely a day passes but some matter is brought up for his fair and impartial decision ; and 
these duties become more difficult every day owing to the keenness of competition. 

In the ease of architects, inasmuch as their profession ia closely allied to urt, there is the 
idditional difficulty in finding the true artist imbued with business habits and qualifications ; 
but when these qualities are combined the possessor of them is found amongst the leaders of his 
profession, In some cases a happy combination of & business man and an art arclutect in partner- 
ship has produced equally good results; but having regard to the natural difficulties in finding 
acombination of such qualities, a course of instruction to students which accentuates them 
cannot, in my opinion, be good. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects and the Architectural Association have in the past 
few years done a great work in the education of young architects, and, a3 0 result, one cannot 
help noticing the wonderfully improved design of many modern buildings as compared with 
those of twenty or twenty-five years ago; but there isa danger which I have endeavoured to 
point out that in the stady of art, ancient arelutecture, modelling, painting, and so on, the 
business qualifications may he overlooked, and that in the school the student may never have 
the opportunity which he had aa a papil of learning how to uphold the honour of his profession. 

There is one other suggestion T should like to make, because if students are to have sufficient 
time to study art and architecture an effort should be made to asaiat them m the stady of practical 
work. ‘To that end and also for the purpose of simplifying the practical work of architects in 
general, | think that much might be done by standardisation. 

Mueh has heen accomplished by the Engineermg Standards Committee, anil I see no 
reason why an Architectural Standards Committee should not he formed. The object of the 
Committee would be to put the specification for the ordmary requirement of every-day practice 
in building into standard form, and to keep these forms up to date by periodical meetings, In 
the preparation of {hese forms the work of the Engineering Committee could be made use of, in 
a0 far as it applied to building work. For example, an elaborate spectfication-for the testing of 
cement is now unnecessary, A clause in the specification that the cement is to comply with the 
testa and requirements of the Engineering Standards Committee is sufficient to provide for cement 
of the best possible quality. The work of the Committee might later be extended to standardising 
details of various work in respect of which the considerations of art do not enter, 

This Committea would be supported by sub-committees consisting of representatives of 
local and government departments, and technical societies, contractors, merchants and sur- 
veyors, a3 well as architects. Representatives from the London Vounty Council, the central 
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building authority of London, could materially assist the work of the vanous committees as 
regards building work in London. 
In conclusion I hope I have said nothing to offend anyone. Tor myself, 1 can only say that 


‘Tam full of goodwill for the members of my old profession, and that it will always give 


me the greatest pleasure if 1 can be of any service in advancing the objects of this institution. 


Notn.—Sinee writing this Paper | have had the opportunity, at Mr. Maule’s invitation, of 
going over the school which he has charge of at Westmmeter. 1 should not like it to be thought 
that anything T have said in my Paper reflected upon the work performed by the students there 
and the instruction given so far as it goes. | was most impressed with the thoroughness of 
tlie teaching in drawing and in the styles of architecture and m the details of the architectural 
work: in fact, I do not think it would be possible to train students better than they are trained 
there in the various subjects to which 1 have referred, After carefolly looking through the 
colirse of instruction given at the Architectural Association school, I could come to no other 
conclusion than this, that 1f practical work is to be tanght as well as architecture and art there 
must be an extended course of study. It is impossible to do it im two years. That was the 
impression I formed from an inspection of the excellent work done by the students im that 
school and from the course of instruction given to them. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. HUDSON'S PAPER. 
Mr. Ennest Geonar, A.B.A., President, m the Chair. 


Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [F.|: In rising to pro- 

en vote of thanks to Mr, Hudson for his most 
interesting paper, | am sure members would wish 
me to express our appreciation of his great kind- 
ness. He ia on barrister of considerable eminence, 
and one of the members of the Tribunal of Appeal 
under the London Building Act, eo that in addi- 
tion to his knowledge as a barrister he has the 
judicial qualities which enable him to deal with 
matters intimately associated with our profession ; 
thorefore anything which he says to na is of very 
treat valoe. I om sure we shall appreciate the 
fairness with which lie dealt with our shortcomings. 
He has also pointed out some features of valuo in 
the training of an architect. ‘To all of ta the art 
side of our profession is the most fascinating, and 
if we sought our own pleasure we should devote 
the bulk of our time to it. But we have duties 
to perform to our clients which, if not sometimes 
of the most pleasurable, may, if we throw our soul 
into thom, become 30 interestme that the incon- 
venience and unpleasantness associated with them 
disappear, because we are sensible of an endeavour 
to master a difficult and troublesome subject. 
Mr. Hudson has pointed out the great desirability 
of » student atudying the writing of specifications 
and the studying of quantities. 1 believe that in 
the studying of quantiliea we are doing a most 
useful work, though wo may never practise ns 
quantity surveyors. In my young days I mnaden 
point of learning how to take out quantities, 





and T have found it of inestimable value becanse, 
even in such matters 5 designing stone work, the 
fact that you have taken oot the quantities for 
stone teaches you about beda and about joints and 
about the economical use of material, the knowledge 
of which is of great value in the disposition of 
the design and in the considerntion of one's clients’ 
pocksta, I would strongly recommend architects 
to write their own specifications. If you write 
your own speciiications and have a knowledge 
of quantities you will know more about your 
building than your contractor, your foreman, 
or your clerk of the works, and can go on the 
building and give & prompt decision on n subject 
which otherwise would bother you immensely. If, 
AGAIN, YOU practise the writing of a speeification 
you sequire a literary style, because you have to 
express yourself clearly and tersely, and if you can 
do that you will find the literary effort a pleasure 
In itsell. Furthermore, even if your drawings are 
finished you will constantly find that you can 
amend and improve them, and consequently better 
your building. Mr. Hudson has also drawn attan- 
fon to the important question of tetimating cost, 
Probably you have read a very able lecture given by 
Lord Cromer at Oxford University some time erD, 
when ho said thateyery question of high policy, every 
question of liberty, every question that related to 
ates at all, resolved itself from # basis of finance. 

think Mr. Hudson is right in saying that the 
cost of a building is a very important matter, and 
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whatever we design it is all governed and ruled 
and bronght down to the basis of the cost of carry- 
ing ittont. Mr. Hodson points out, too, that fore- 
acht and the knowledge of detmil are of great 
importance. That foresight is only gatned by 
writing your specification, and trying to imagine 
all the difficulties you will have to contend with in 
your building. The practice of that writing will 
Indrease your power of foresight, and will save you 
large bills of extras at the end of your contract. 
Mr, Hudson has mentioned that an architect should 
plan his building, and design tho exterior to suit 
that plan, My brother architects will agree that 
when you # replanning a building, part passu the 
design of the elevation ia growing im your mind— 
that when you are experienced you cannot design 
one without the other. In my young days there 
used to be a practice of designing an elevation first 
and making the plan to fitit. That isan outrageous 
thing to do, yet it was a common practice forty 
or fifty years ogo, The proper coursa is to 
design your building from the plan, and the eleva- 
tions grow up while you are designing it. Mr. 
Hudson, acain, drew our attention to the dangers 
of making draughtsmanship the be-all and end-all 
of our existence. Dranchtsmanship is good, but 
draughismanship ia not architecture. I have seen 
the architect's design for the York Gate, and his 
working drawing, and eminent as he was he would 
have been plucked at any of ofr schools, Mr. 
Maule would not have looked at him; be would 
have said the man was incompetent altogether ; and 
yet he turned out very gool work. I[ feel some- 
times there ia a grave tendency in the present day 
to make draughtamanship take too large a place in 
architecture. Mr. Hudson drew our attention to 
the architect who put too much glass in the upper 
windows. Lord Bacon in one of his essays says: “I 
shall show you a building where there is so much 
elias in the windows that there is not o sheltered 
corner in the room.”’ And Mr. Hudson has felt 
thit anme inconvenience. It is a difficulty, but it 
arose very largely in the early days with the 
moving away from the old-fashioned castle. In 
the Elizabethan time windows were of very large 
extent, possibly the reaction from the close and 
narrow windows of the old castles. I am not sure 
also that the abolition of the window taxes did not 
reanlt in oa reaction. The sun is the great germ 
destroyer, and if you have a big window admitting 
plenty of sunlight you can at all events be certain 
that your room will be o healthy one, even if it 
rather cold. Weoall appreciate the sugges- 
tion that the design for a house should be quiet, un- 
assuming, and natural, One architect friend of mine 
saya he always tries to design « house so that it 
should not appear that on architect had designed 
it, but that iehad wh out of ita site. I believe 
that is a perfectly sound rule for ne all to follow, 
Mr. Hudson has drawn or attention to the archi- 
teat’s duty to the client, the contractor, and the 


clerk of works, and has Inid great stress upon 
the necessity for reasonableness and equity. The 
architect who boasts that he is the master of his 
wotk and keeps the builder under his thumb 
16 making a very wild boast. Jf he can imatead 
say that he ig so reasonablo and equitable in 
the treatment of his builder that the builder is 
his friend and is anxious to carry out his 
work, to give him delight, it is a much happier 
condition for him to in. Li you have your 
builder at logerérheads with you, you will never pet 
the same resulta as if he were in sympathy with 
you. That does not imply weakness in the archi- 
teet, but ratherstrength. If the builder knows that 
you have a mind of your own, that you know what 
you want and have thought it out, be will not try 
to play tricka with you at all; and if he finds that 
one of his servants has done what is improper, and 
you condemn it, he will not resent but will respect 
youraction. One point that Mr. Hodson could help 
us in ia this. An architect undertakes to super- 
vise: his building, bot the law ie: not clear as 
to what supervision means, I think it a very 

iniquitous thing that an architect should be held 
responsible for something done not only without 
hit knowleige but contrary to the specification, 
and should be held responsible if he does not see 
it. No architect can live for twenty-four hours on 
his building, and if # thing is done in his absence 
whith he doea not see, itis not reasonable that he 
should be held by the Courts responsible for 
it One thing that many architects get into 
tronble about with their chente is that they do 
not keep their clients regularly informed as to 
any variations which become necessary. If 
they did they would save all kinds of litigation 
and heartburnings at the end. If you inform your 
client of the variation be has knowledge, and onlesa 
he objects to it than he aequiesces by silence and 
cannot reproach you for it afterwards. Otherwise 
it is questionable whether you can make any varia- 
tiun from a specification without the knowledge of 
your client. I know of one very large building, 
coating £100,000, where Tlb. lead was specified 
for covering the roof. The contractor put in 6 1b, 
by mistake, and, for the purpose of my argu- 
ment, it was an honest mistake. The architect 
thought the 61b. would do, and took credit for the 
difference in value, but at the end the clients dis- 
covered this change. They brought an action, 
and the architect, I believe, was beld responsible 
because he had permitted the change without the 
knowledce and consent of his clienta, notwithstand- 
ing that they had not puid for the omitted material. 
lt is very wise to tell us all to act in accordance 
with our conditions, Many architects do not. As 
anarbitrator I haveconstantly discovered that. They 
have conditions, and yot they seem to think the 

can work their own sweet. will and ignore them. ¢ 
you do 50 you are randering yourselves liable to an 
action by your client, and if be is # litigious man 
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it will bea costly business. With regard to the arbi- 
tration “at the end of the contract,’ | remember 
when the conditions of contract were setiled 
there wns a very great divergence of opinian 
ubout that. Architects generally held that it was 
desirable that any questions of dispute should 
wait until the end, and then be adjudicated upon, 
bacange it was said that if you got hold of a 
litigious contractor, by pin-pricking and insisting 
every week on something going to arbitration, he 
would break your heart; and that is why the clause 
wae putin. I[t has ite inconveniences, mt with 
any reasonable contractor you can get out of it, 
beacause the clauso provides that this arbitration 
ahall wait until the end, except by consent, If 
ether Pry wanted to be litigious no consent, 
would be obtained, but with any reasonable gon- 
tractor and architect if a difficulty arises you can 
have an arbitration af any time. Those condi- 
tions were the result of a very great fight between 
the builders and the architects. The architects 
could not get all they wanted, the builders tried 
to get a good deal more than the archiiects though! 
right, and therefore the provisions, like those of all 
documents settle! between parties, were more ar 
less in the nature of compromises, With rezard 
to the “ reasonable” satisfaction that Mr, Hudson 
spoke of, I think the first clause of our Conditions 
says the work must be done to the rensonable satis- 
faction of the architect, and penerally I think thnt 
word is useal with regard to anything as to which 
there may be an arbitration. But where there ure 
certain clangeson which there can be no arbitration, 
where the architect is sole master, ! think, spenking 
broadly, itnieans itmustbe to the ubeolute and notto 
the reasonable satisfaction of the architect, because 
he is sole judge, and that is possibly why those words 
arose. But whether right or wrong, they were 
settled by two emiment counsel ot the time, As 
to the final certificate, Mr, Hudson thinks that on 
architect ought to make up his mind and say 
When o building ia done to hia satisfaction, He 
will forgive me if T say that I think it is a most 
dangerous thing for an architect at any timo 
to give a certificate that buildings have been 
completed to his satisfaction. If he does, ha 
praipntersens papel ee contractor on linbility 
or anything he may have i iperiy done, and 
takes it upon hitnoelf and with great respect to 
Mr. Hudson, I hope none of us will ever adopt 
that practicen. I know of a case at the présent 
moment where o clause was so drawn. It said the 
architest should at the completion of the works 
give a certificate that the buildings had been done 
to his satisfaction, wud that that should release the 
contractor from any further liability. Wheat has 
transpired since then? It has been discovered 
that the contractor has done something quite oon- 
trary to the spocification, of which tho architect 
knew itera whatever, and of which I think, 
having looked into it, he reasonably knew nothing, 
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and the clients have made the architect pay 
hi 


£2,000 for remedying work the eost of w 
under our clause would have fallen upon the 
builder, We do not give a certificate that it is to 
our satisfaction, whieh means that if anything 
wrong is discovered within the period of the Statute 
of Limitations the contractor should retain the 
linhility., In this ease the clients were quite 
friendly to the architect, and would have brouglt 
an action against the builder if they had not been 
barred by the clause as to the architect's final cer- 
tificate. As to the duties of an arbitrator, there 
again Mr. Hudson bas advised us how carefal we 
should be to be strictly equitable and follow as far 
as we possibly can the practice of the Courts, The 
(yoestion of costs is one we shall ali refleet upon, 
because manyarchitects do not know howthey ought 
toaward costs. They think they may give an award 
it favour of « man, but sentimentally they give the 
costs to the otherside. It is perfectly wrong; you 
must have no sentiment; you are a judge, and you 
inust deal with what is right within the terma of the 
contract. Then with regard to our fees, that is a 
thing which touches ws home, and the advice to 
ebony security for our fees is most valunhle. I 
wa cust lately where an action was brought 
he builder, It was a factitious and LIproper ome 
altogether, but it wag not so discovered nntil the 
arbitrator had gat about twenty days. ‘Then every- 
body knew the ‘builder was going to lose. It wns 
notin the interests of the other side to take up the 
award, #0 the arbitrator was in this ridieulons posi- 
Hon: he believed the builder was going bankrapt 
und he knew therefore be could never get hia fees 
outof him, The other side would not take up the 
award, eo he tried to stop the arbitration, but 
they compelled him to vo on beeauge he had cntered 
into animplied contract to decide the case. T am de- 
lighted to hear that weean get anything like security 
for the payment of our fees. As to tho form which 
Mr. Hudson has suggested, a form which should 
be filled up so that we should know the nature of 
the arbitration and the arbitrator would have 
ramon to guide bim in dealing with it—that is 
4 very good suggestion. With regard to the queatic 
of specialists, that is » fruitful source of litigation 
and arbitration. — Many an orchitect takes an esti- 
mate from specialist and orders the work, whorens 
under his eonditions he has no power to order 
at all. If he does get on estimate, the form of the 
conditions iz that he should atmuply nominate and 
the contractor should give the order for the good, 
Hf urchitecta neglect that, they are rendering 
themselves lishle for an action which the epecinlist 
can bring against them, and would probably win. 
The Isst suggestion with regard to Htondardisation 
is quake worthy of our consideration, and I am sure 
it will be considored ; but it is very difficult to 
standardise in architecture. | have had the honour 
af being a member of the Standariisation Com. 
inittee of the Institution of Civil Enginvers,and they 
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can standerdise all kinds of engineering things 
and all kinds of things which pertain to architeeta’ 
work, such as soil pipes, rain-water pipes, hot-water 
pipes, &e., but it is very difficult to standandise 
many other things which are weed. I do not see 
how you can standardise timber: I do not see how 
you tan standardise bricks, The standard for the 
South of England differs from that of the North 
even as to bricks; co that, though jij is a mutter 
which is worthy of consideration, it is much more 
dificult in architectural work than in engineering 
work, I wish to conclude by moving a most 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hudson for the valu- 
able Papor he hus given us, 

Ma. JOHN SLATER[#)+ Tt must bea pleasure 
w everyone to have Mr. Hudson with us to-night, 
for of many points conneeted with building he is 
undoubtedly a past master, If there is anything 
connected with building legislation and arbitration 
which Mr, Hudson does not know T do not think 
itis worth knowing. I cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the Inpse of twenty-five or thirty years 
since he was in an architect's office has thrown a 
cortain mmount of glamour over his pupil days. He 
ays that if a young architect studies in » school 
only, and does not wet his training supplemented by 
practical training in specifications and estimating, 
&e., be will not be much eood, T am afraid the ox- 
perience of many of us in our pupil days is that the 
average youth did not aea pupil get this instruction. 
Ho was rather given to be told to make tracings 
and that sort of thing, and the teaching he got 
was of & kind that certainly did not oo very far to 
triin him for the practical work of his after-life, 
Mr. Hodson has said that the scheme of the Board 
of Architecturnl Education pave an iden that the 
architect must sindy architecture aa anart. That 
was not the view of the Board of Architectural 
Education, because the Board felt that practical 
work was the main thing that architects should be 
taught ina school, When Mr, Hudson criticises, as 
be legitimately does, the fnot thatatthe Architecturn! 
Association there are only ten lectures on what are 
cilled tho practical polities of architecture, such ag 
our duties und linbilities to clients, de, T am very 
doubtful whether it is possible that such matters 
as these can be learned by a pupil in a sehool, or 
can be taught in the school af all; they are so 
very much a matter of practical experience. T 
agree with Mr. Hudson when he asks: “ What ean 
a student learn from one lecture on the London 
Building Act?" Why, we have been practising 
nner it for many years, and have not learnt it yet, 
The pupils of a sehool have in the main come 
from school or college, and are just beginning their 
work, And this fact it is which proves to me that 
for the first two yoars in the school the subjects 
for study both at the Architectural Association and 
at the various colleges over the country are mainly 
those elementary matters which can be tauht to 
the young student, and that it should be left to him 
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afterwards in an officé to sot the further experience 
Which he requires. Mr, Hudson is perfectly right 
in saying that planning is a matter which should 
be tmught an architect, and | think the drawing 
which is done in the Architevtural Association 
schools and in various other places ahould include 
the planning of « building. I do not think Mr. 
Maule or any of the other teachers simply give 
students things to draw without giving them an 
idea of the plan upon which they are to dea Mr. 
Hudson says, very truly, that the young architect 
should know what the duties of the servants of 4 
house are, and all that sort of thing, ‘That is 
perfectly true; bat it ia quite impossible in « 
school with a two-years’ course to give instruction 
on all kinds of buildings : you have not the time 
to do it, Mr. Hudson has touched upon the 
subject of arbitration. There, again, I do not 
think it is possihle to teach young students in a 
school the various data and facts which relate to 
arbitrations. The probability is that before he 
becomes an arbitrator he will haye had to give 
evidence on behalf of hia client, oran behalf of the 
person for whom he is acting, in courts of law, 
and if is only the experience which he gains in 
#iving such evidences that can teach him the duties 
of an arbitrator and the rules of court. It is true 
that an architect when he begins practice ought 
to know these things; bot I see that there are 
very great difficulties, if not impossibilities, in 
teaching these matters to u very young architect. 
I romember in one of the first cases I waa ever 


engaged in to give evidence I was eivel fh 
piece of addvide bi an old Q.C. whieh I have 
never forgotten, and which I think ia the very best 


piece of advice which can be given: “ More cases 
are Jost,” he said, “by trying to make them 
better than they are than in any other way,” 
I have never forgotten that, and I am sure from 
the experiance which, I have had of reeant years in 
arbitrations that thatiseo. If I may venture to give 
a plece of advice to an architect who is eoneerned 
inone of his earliest arbitrations, [ would advise 
him by no means to give any reason for the decision 
at which hearrives. I remember being an arbitrator 
in building dispute. ‘The builder claimed a ver 

considerable amount of money, and I gave him not 
anything like half what ho asked. After theawnrd had 
been taken up the hailder’s solicitor came to me and 
said: “Myelient has asked me to seeyou ; we have 
not the slightest intention of disputing your award, 
but my client thinks he has been very grossly 
deceived ; will you give the reasons and the 
data upon which you made your award?" | 
looked at the solicitor, and I said: “Do you think 
Tshall?” And he gaid: “No, I donot’ Itisa 
very bad thing to give your reasons. With regard 
to the advice to fake care to get something on 
account if we have an arbitration, I remember one 
case in which a very distinguished Prosident of this 
Institute many years was appointed arbitrator, 
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They sat at the Westminster Palace Hotel, and on 
the first day the arbitrator said to the counsel and 
aolicitors: “1 have ordered aome luncheon; I[ 
think you had better coma and lunch with me 
and I ean put the fees down in my award.” 
They did that for a great many =e and 
the fees went on moreasing. When urbil- 
trator made his award he wrote to both the parties 
and said the award waa ready. It was some buili- 
ing dispute, and the building owner said; * We 
have £400 or #500 to pay in costs on this award. 
Cannol we settle it and not take up the award at 
all?" And they did, and the poor architect never 
got, not only his own fees, but what he had ex- 
pended in dinnera and lunches for the others, | 
endorse the advice which Mr. Hudson gives when 
he says that the architect ought to make up his 
mind whether the work done by the contractor is 
to his approval or not. It is an extremely bad 
thing, and within my personal knowledge has given 
rise to a great many very awkward disputes, if when 
the building owner says, “ This is not right,” the 
arbitrator simply says, “ Wait till | have given 
my decision.” an architect finds he has work 
to complain of, he ought to complain at once and 
try to get it set right and not wait till the end of 
the job. J am sure Mr. Hudson will not think I 
have criticised his Paper unduly, and I can say as 
a personal friend what great pleasure it has given 
me to hear him read the Paper, and I should like 
very heartily to second the vote of thanks, 
fx. WM. WOODWARD [F.]: I know of 
nobody eo well able as Mr, Hudson to discourse 
upon the subject of the Paper, and with every 
word which has been uttered by Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Slater T most heartily agree. Mr. Hall has 
so splendidly criticised the Paper that I do not 
intend to traverse it minutely. But there are one 
or two thoughta which I ahould like to mention. 
First, 1 disagree with Mr. Hodson as regards 
stundardisation. I agree with Mr. Hall that 
standardisation in titecture is not desirable, 
With regard to arbitration, T think it is clause 16 
which gives absolute power to the architect with 
gard to materials and workmanship. If these 
Conditions of Contract are revised, I think thai 
clanse, although 1 was a party to it, should be 
somewhat modified, There is a case before 
me at this moment where | feel sure that the 
architect in rejecting msterials rejected them 
hecanse of want of knowledge of their quality, I 
am satisfied those yma cnse were of the very host 
nality possible, an know in one particular in- 
cise Nive architect ultimately approved of bricks 
which cost the contractor 8s. 6d. to 4s. per thousand 
lese than those he had rojected. I think, although 
the clause is an absolute one, there should be some 
appeal from a decision of that sort. The arbi- 
trator would be bound under that clause to give 
his decision in favour of the architect. In regard 
to sub-contractors, that is s pitfall [ would 
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recommend every young architect to avoid, The 
longer I live, the more 1 feel convinced that the 
fewer sub-contractors on a job the better for 
everybody. The sub-contractors are becoming o 
nuisance to the builder, aud ultimately, I am sure, 
many of them become a nuisance to the architect. 
T think the builder should have more complete 
control over his building than he now has, and I 
think the less we indulge in appointing sub-con- 
tractors the better. With regard to quantities and 
specifications, with every word Mr, Hall has 
uttered T agree. To the young architect, whether 
an art architect or not, a knowledge of quantitics 
and of the leading prices will be of the utmost 
valoe: it need not interfere with his art instincts 
or his desire for the finest artistic production. Lf 
he has a knowledge of prices and the ability to 
write a specification, he is master of the building 
when be comes on the joh, IT recommend every 
student to read carefully the list of points in Mr, 
Hudson's paper upon which litigation may arise, 
He will find that mixed up with those points are 
matters which he should endeavour to consider, 
particularly with regard to extras, It is so very 
easy for an architect to allow addition after addition 
to ron up and never to apprise his client, and then 
there is an inevitable quarrel with the client nt 
the end. T quite admit that it is a trouble to keep 
writing letters with recard to small additions, but 
the accumulation of these trifics leads to vexation 
ot the end. I support very heartily the vote of 
thanks for this excellent Paper, which is brimming 
over with information as the reault of the ex- 
perience not only of an architect but of a very 
suceessiul barrister. 

Mu. W. H. ATRIN BERRY [F.] : Tho remarks 
[had intended to make have been very ably covered 
by the previons speakers and there is very little for 
te to add. the Paper and disoussion I have been 
reminded of an Octasim many years aco when o 
discussion on very moch the same lines took place 
in this room, & question as to whether the art or 
the business of our work should receive the greater 
consideration. J remember Professor Aitchison 
making a remark to this effect: “If I want to 
select a baker, I do not ask the candidates what 
they mow of the ancient history of bread-making 
or Whether they know the name of Pharaoh's chief 
baker. I ask * Can you take bread ?' and it is upon 
the answer that I should make my selection, In 
the same way I think we may spend too much time 
in considering past history and past archijects, | 
should rather ask the young architect of to-day if 
he knows his business, and wpon that I should 
quake whiter he was fit to practian or not." Mr. 
Hudson spoke of standardisation. 1 view with 
some terror this increase of the idoa of standardisa- 
tion. It seems to me if we are not careful it will 
“ip spree sateen peel There will be nothing 

eth Tor Loe Individial to originate, The architect 
will become a sort of standa ae 
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a receptacle into which all the ingredients for a 
building are to be poured, the instructions of the 
emplover, the Building Acts, the by-laws, the 
General Powers Bill, and all sorts of reeulntions, 
and then « few turns of the handle and there is 
your standardised building, complete in every re- 
apect, and to the entire dissatisfaction of everybody. 
1 should like to join in the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hudson for his vary able Paper and kindly remarks, 
He bas given us much to think about, and much 
which is well worthy of oun attention, and he has 
given it upon very good authority. 

Mu. HP. G. MAULB [(F.]: Me. Hndson has 
m~éntioned the school over which I have control, 
and I should like to make some reply. My excuse 
must ba that for many years now | have had to 
do with architectural education, and for the past 
seven I have had the conduct and control of one of 
the largest schools in the kingdom. There are two 
things which have been borne in upon me during 
that time more than any other. One is, the immense 
seope of an architect's calling, the amount of 
ground he bas to cover, the multiplicity of things 
he has to. know. ‘The second is the great danger 
of overcrowding the curriculum, of giving con- 
fusion instead of education. The simpler you can 
keep your curriculum—I was going to say the 
more you can keep out of your corricunlum—the 
betior, because there are two ways of looking at 
education. One is that it is a sort of eramming- 
box wherein the student has to do little but to sit 
quiet and be stuffed, Thai, I think, wo shall agree 
is an absolutely wrong view. The other view is to 
fry to train the student in the limited time you have 
at your digpoaal, limited ¢ompared with his whole 
life, which will be a training right throngh. That 
educntion, I think, should be largely devoted to 
training him to train himself; to teach him the 
Sein ap that he may apply in detail from his own 

owledge. To take a ease in point, Mr. Hudson 
has referred to the one lecture on the Building 
Act. Anybody with the most limited sequaint- 
ance with the Building Act would know that that 
could be in no sense all the education required 
for the Building Aet; but it might be a lesson 
in Paes whereby you can belp the student to 
tickle that Act with some little knowledze, so that 
he can with time and experience overcome its many 
difficulties. So far from pultineg these things into 
the curriculum, I think Mr. Hudson's Paper rather 
goes to show that they should be kept ont, and 
1 cordially agree with what Mr, Slater said— 
that the office is the place to learn these many 
points of practical experience. Agnin, Mr. Hudson 
is Wrong in assuming that pupilage under an 
architect no longer enters into the training. 
Quite $8 per cent. of our atudenis love us and 
gO into training ag pupils. Their two years’ 
training with us is only preliminary. Mr. Hud- 
gon, T think, has, in the first place, written 
his Paper from a study of the curriculum instead 
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of a study of the actual work which is being done. 
Had he paid that visit, for which I thank him, 
first, I think he would not have referred to so many 
of these things as the work of the studant, but as 
rather the work of the architect when just emerg- 
ing from his early studentship, There is 4 groat 
deal of talk about architectural education, but 
ae hips few of us have actually had the 
handling of students. There are a t many 
things which theoretically it is desirable the stu- 
dents should know; bat the more one has to do 
with them, the more one has to teach, the more 
one feels how exceedingly dangerous it is to go too 
fast. Mr, Hudson refers to the teaching of thw 
epecification. Many years ago J remember Mr, 
Hall giving me ® very valuable piece of advice. 
He said: “Always write your own specification, 
and if you are in doubt about anything, sketch 
it first and then write the description.” I 
should be afraid to say how many times I have 
repeated that advice in the school, and how many 
times | have insisted upon the fret that if a man 
knows what he ia doing he will have no difficulty 
in éxpressing himself, provided he has been trained 
in expressing himeelf. In the first year of the day 
school not only do the students write out & small 
specification of the work they have been doing, but 
they are trained constantly, almost every weak, in 
writing about the work they are actually doing. 
i write descriptions of the visits they make ta 
buildings, and they are eonstantly, every week, 
made to write and illustrate various points in 
regard to their work, If a student has a fairly 
solid knowledge of hie materials, and of the work- 
manship by which those materials are put together, 
I eyo - ivi when the time comes, he will 
have no difficulty in writing the necessary ifi- 
eation. If he knows his Fob he will be able to 
deseribe it, There are various things in the Paper 
which relate particularly to the school which Mr. 
Hudson would hardly have said had he had a little 
more first-hand knowledge, but their importance 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon, I think if 
the Paper shows one thing more than another it 
ahows that we should not be content with the v 

limited amount of architectural education which is 
at present available. There must be many men 
who would be willing ond anxious to avail 
themselves of a higher architectural education 
were it available. I hope that when that edn- 
eation is forthcoming, as | have no doubt it will 
be in the future, it will not merely devote itself 
to grandiose design, but will include many of those 





important points which we ourselves must have had 
to fuee without si real instruction, No matter 
how the student's office may be, no matter 


how his master may devote himself to him, it ja 
impossible for him to eover all the ground which 
he will meet when he gets into practice: but if ha 
has some further opportunity of gaining knowledge 
on the lines which Mr. Hudson has sketched I fea] 
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it would bean advantage. | express my thanks to 
Mr. Hudson not only for hia Paper, but for the 
very kind things he has said about the Architectural 
School, and to assure him Bt bees ne ee 
practice over fifteen yeurs without learning some of 
its pitfalls, and it ea been my endeavour trom the 
very first to teach students that they must not 
merely be dranghtsmen, but must upright, 
honourable men of business if they are to conduct 
their work in the way we all wish it to be conducted. 

Mn. MAX CLARKE [F.] + 1 should like to sup- 
oe the vote of thanks and also to support Mr. 

udson in his view with regard to atandardisation 
more particularly, We have heard that bricks 
cannot be standardised, although the Institute have 
got a standard for them; bul we have not been told 
that architects do not take the trouble to write in 
their specifications, when they nse various sorts of 
bricks, that they should work in with each other. 
About fifty per cent. of architects, sccording 
to the specifications which I lave seen, do not 
trouble todo that. The Science Committee of the 
present time are trying to get some information as 
to a standard quality for point, and in trying to do 
eo they have arrived at the conelnsion that the 
subject is in oateel wf Ee anges con- 
fusion. It is perfectly well known ty per 
eent, of the paint es used is hardly soy to 
bear the name at all. The difficulty begins to 
assert itself when you try to Lntelartie I have 
brought before the Science Committee the desira- 
bility of stundardising a specification for timber. I 
heardafew minutes ago thatit wasimpossible, Fifty 
per cont, of thespecificationafortimberat the present 
time are specifications for timber which cannot be 
obtained on the market. It is all perfectly right if 
you can get it; but you cannot: it is not imported 
into thia country. Ido not care what you call it, 
wheather standardization or anything else; but put 
before, not only the students, but the members of 
this Institute, s description of the materials which 
ate imported into thia country and where and how 
they can begot, and then leave the man witha certain 
amount of knowledge to use that information. At 
the present time it is absolutely correct, as Mr. 
Hudson says, that the specifications contain clanses 
which are copied and copied from generation to 
generation, and some of the things specified are 
actually not obtainable, The same thing cocurs 
in specifications with regard to plastering. I read 
this morning a specification sent to me on account 
of a dispute in a building matter,and the spectfics- 
tion about the plastering said nothing which could 
be formed into common sense, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, except that ik was sand and plaster of some 
kind or another. There should be some sort of 
indication aa to whether when you mse Parian 









cement the contractors should be allowed to use 


sand with it or not, and whether they should be 
allowed to put iton a Portland cement backing or 
pot, These are things which architects in practice 
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du not put into their specifications. If these 
matters were brought before students, and before 
practising architects—whether onder the name of 
standardisation or any other titl—it would be 
most desirable, The Council have in « mensure 
thought about the subject in one small instance, 
with the result that they are going to put before 
you # description of how you are to try to avoid 
dry rot. When that comes T would ask you to 
study it most carefully, because it may enable you 
to avoid something which may otherwise cnet 
you # great deal of money. » three or four 
instances In which the matter has been dealt with 
by the Courts have heen very hitter experiences 
for architects. I heartily thank Mr. Hudson, and 
Tam very much in sympathy with his Papor. 

Mz. DELISSA JOSEPH [F.|: Mr. Hodson has 
chosen a very attractive topic for his Paper. Tho 
business aspect of our work is not as offen con- 
sidered in this room as one could wish. 1 wis 
drawn to this meeting by the [act that we were to 
hear some criticisms from a gentleman who ia in 
the rare position of having been trained both as an 
architeet and as o lawyer, and he has certainly 
placed before us some observations which are of the 
character of candid criticism almost as it were from 
the outside, and we should feel gratitude to him for 
his eourage in approaching us in the manner he 
has done. I have not bad the advantage that aome 
of the preceding speakers have had of perusing n 
proofoft the Paper, and therefore I have had to form 
my impreasions a8 the Paper was read. The general 
impression produced was that it was not s0 much o 
eriticiam of the system of education as an appeal 
for business methods to be applied to the practice 
of architecture. Mr. Hudson isa man of wide ex- 
perience and will realize that it is impossible for a 
new-blown student to come out into the world of 
practice equipped with all the practical knowledge 
necessary for him to earry on the work of big pro- 
feasion on the strict business lines he has sketched, 
These qualifications are necessarily largely the ont- 
come of experience. ‘There is nothing, of course, 
to prevent beginner inking the advice offered by 
Mr. Hudson in regard to the conduct of his wor 
on business lines; that is to aay, it should he ¢on- 
docted with doe regard to system, it should be 
organised, and there should be kept i cote plate 
record of the work a8 it proceeds, and there shontd 
be no hesitation to write letters and to keep diary 
notes, 30 that at the end of « transaction there is 
ny complete history of it to which reference ewuld 
be maie in the event of any disputes or differaneis 
with client or contractor as io the intention or 
mothod of carrying ont the work. Everyone gon- 
cerned in practical work will support me in the 
view that the secret of avoiding unpleasantness 
with clients and disagreements with builders ia to 
coment your work ee fans and on striet lines 

TeTiees OFS TTSALOn, fo keep a complete record 
of your proceedings, so that at the ri dof each 
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transaction you have its history in the dossier or 
portfolio containing your papers. Mr. Hudson has 
read a Paper full of snggestive and stimulating 
ideas, and I sincerely hope the suezestions and 
ideas he submits will bear fruit, On the other hand, 
1 think he will be the first to admit that there is no 
necessary conflict between art and affairs, and that 
there is nothing to prevent the pursuit of the inte- 
resting and absorbing profession of architecture 
with due regard to businesslike methods. 

Mr. HUDSON, in responding to the vote af 
thanks, said: The Inst Be argh very correctly put 
really what was in my mind, bat which I did not 
like to put as plainly as he kindly said T might 
have put it, and therefore I am afraid that the 
student has come in for a little too much eriticiem 
and the architect for too little. I am rather ra- 
minded of what Lord Justices Bowen once said, 
The Judges were considering the preparation of an 
address to the late Queen at the opening of the Law 
Courts. The Jniees beran: * Conscious a8 we are 
of our own shortcomings,” and so on in the usual 
form,and Lord Justice Bowen, in his very effemin- 
ate voice, said: “Do you not think we had better 
aay : ‘ Cons¢ious as we tire of each other's short- 
comings’? 1 am afraid that criticism would 
apply to myself to-night. I feel ashamed that I 
have been so very bold as to come here and criticiss. 

In replying to some of the criticisms on my 
Paper may I say that I never intended to convey 
the impression that an architect should hurry to 
rive a final certificate. If 1 ware an architect | 
would delay it as long su | could. That was not 
my object. With regard to practical instroction 
in the School, a drawing was shown to me which 
« shodent—a very able young fellow—bad made of 
n stone building, I said: “Can you write a de- 
scription of the stone for that building; can you 
tell me whether it was hammer-dressed, whedher 
it was rubbed, or whether it was axed?“ and he 
could not. My suggestion is that he should be 
taught the different descriptions of tooling for a 


piece of stone. It is absurd to aay he will find 
that out when he comes to write the specification, 
and will evolve from his own mind the way to put 
into writing what he has seen. [i requires just as 
much technical knowledge to know how to deseribe 
what he has seen asitdoes to draw what he has sean. 
Mr. Maule suggested that I would not have made 
the eriticisms [ had done if I hod seen what was 
going on in the School befora I wrote the Paper. I 
think I should have made just the same criticisms, 
but I certainly was charmed with the methods they 
had of teaching drawing. They could not be better. 
There is only one observation [ would make, and, I 
do so with great respect in an assembly composed 
of very able draughitsmen, I suggest that the ten- 
denoy to make pretty rR should be checked, 
and a student should be tied down to make his 
drawing absolutely in outline, and not have the 
eratification of touching it up and putting a little 
figure in the corner, and so on; he should have to 
think out his drawing in the boldest and coldest 
wes so that the design is seen in its very worst 
light and not in its very best light on paper. To 
my mind that should be the sim of the draughts- 
man inthe School, [ am glad T had one supporter 
with regard to standardisation, but I think I have 
been misunderstood. It seems to me it would be 
of the greatest value not only to students, but to 
architects, if every kind of material were accurately 
described on paper. There is, for example, more 
litigation over the working of stone than anything 
else I know of. Whenaver there is a stone building 
there is a dispute n# to how the stone ia to be 
worked, In conclusion, may I say bow delighted I 
am to have come amongst you, and I think you 
have been very good indead to have treated me 
ao kindly after the very bold way in which I have 
criticized members of my old profession. The only 
desire on my part, if I may say 50, is to co-operate 
with the members of this Institute in seeing the 
"Tepeuing yt of an architect advanced, and advanced 
¥ great strides, 
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XI. EXTRACTS TRANSLATED FROM 
DER STADTEBAUS 


(January—Iniy 1004.) 


Mr. Hengen, in a lecture at Munster, pointed out 
that many o« public building would lose its dull, 
monotonous character if a considerable part of the 
necessary courtyard space had been placed in the 
street. Attention was also drawn to a precept 
derived from the town building of our ancestors, 
ie. the planning of areades in front of, or, even better 
gtill,in the houses of the business streets. Asregards 
hortieulture the lecturer recalled a Westphalian 
town which levelled its ramparts and turned them 
into a monotonousatrip of unbuilt-onland with some 
rows of trees, bushes, and beds, the whole forming 
| pieces of ramparta and ditches here and 
there so as to give variations of height with pretty 
views and pesps through. Street extension should, 
as Alberti, the ingenious protagonist of the Italian 
Renaissance (1404-1472) recommenda, be carried 
out in broken and Harsch fice give ry 
larger appearance to the town and the houses 
ve th themselves gradually and mbermittently to 
the eye; there will be alwaya some shade and shelter 
from the wind, and defence against enemies is faci- 
litated. It is an objectionable custom for lines of 
gtreeta to cross one another at a right angle as it 
canses continual stopping of the traffic, [tis much 
more practical to form the junction of two con- 
verging thoroughfares at an oblique angle, and only 
to separate them again a little further on at an 
oblique angle. It is necessary at the same time, of 
course, to widen the streets at that part where the 
two run side by side, 


Notes at THE GenMan Towns Exutetrion tx 
Dresnen, 

Though probably in days gone by old German 
towns were built without building plana being pre- 
pared in the manner that ia customary to-day, still 
networks of streets wore planned ont, though the 
actual method of street planning was diforen orent. 
The direction of the streets did not formerly regu- 
late the buildings, but the isolated, prominent build: 
ings helped to decide the direction the street would 
EB. . 

Nor is ii merely accidental that one bit after 
another is added to the picture of the town accord- 
ing to requirement and suitability, but with due 
regard to congruity with what already oxists and 


* Published monthly by Ernst Waamuth, Markerafeu- 
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the surroundings, in order to beautify the whole. 
Uniformity does not consist here in a premeditated 
plan in every detail, but in a constant regard for 
what has been handed down and in adapting tha 
single object to the whole view. 

The separate portions of the plans of Munich 
chow how, even in the present day, favourable 
solutions for future building may he anticipated 
by still greater foresight in carefully considering 
general building possibilities, and may lead to the 
realisation of the desired effects by suitable designe 
of blocks, peculiar street corners, te, By including 
in the plan suspended building projects or sue: 
projects as are likely shortly to be undertaken, it 
Is possible to reserve good sites for public buildings, 
thentres, churches, £c, 

Let us look first at the long stretch of the 
Arnulistrasse [fig. 1, p. 411), which extends ont 
to the weat in « gentle double curve between the 
St peeal aha gr and the Central Station. 
The Sehulstrasse is slichtly curved 2o that it may 
run into it ata rightangle., The Arnulfstrasse ia 
then crossed obliquely by the wider Donnersberger- 
strassa, the corners of which (sand, indeed, at the 
obtuse angie) by setting back the building line— 
therefore by widening the junctions of the streets 
simultaneously —at the acute angles by inflec- 
tion of the base lines become nearly rectangular, 
From the Renatenstmase the Arnulfstrasse pradu- 
ally widens so that the spacious earrings road 
ean be divided by fountains and lamp-posts, which 
appear to form the guiding line across to the 
southerly direction of the street which further 
on becomes narrower again. The junction of the 
diagonal streeta from the north is particularly fine; 
they do not run straight into the Arnulfstrasse (the 
main street), which would have produced ugly acute 
angles, but they run into fairly perpendienlar cross 
streets which are suitably widened from where 
they branch off to the Arnulfstrasse. This elonga- 
tion of the point of intersection of two by-straets 
out of the axis of the mnin street is the seeret of 
the success of much of the street ene of the 
Middle Ages. In the same way at the end of the 
Arnulfstrasse whereit expands into asquare in front 
of the Royal Deer Park a special site for a chureh 
has been constructed at the side of ihe deer park, 
accessible conveniently from the main street and 
with a view on to it, thus providing for the design 
of a second square which ensures a quiet site for 
the chureh, but one that can easily be found—eclose 
fo the line of traffic, while away from its noise, 
instead of being placed in the fmvourite position, 
2" ee on all aide, in the very midst of tha atream 
of traffic. 
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The same principles have been applied In other 
parts of the town. | 

In any plan for the enlargement of a town and 
the improvement of its communications not only 
regard for old buildings and the provision of 
building sites for future public buildings, but also 
the dovetailing in of new buildings into existing 
conditions gives great scope for beautifying the 
appearance of thetown, There isa constant outery 
In modern towns on account of the want of suitable 
sites for the ereetion of prominent buildings, and 
most frequently these haya to be wedged into the 
flat street wall. Every attempt to avoid this stiff- 
ness should be encouraged. A building should not 
be erected and decorated as no thing apart, but it 
Should be adapted to the style of imilding of the 
town, independent of but yet in harmony with its 
surroundings. By picturesque grouping of such 
buildings and spacions widening of the streets an 
ornamental centre for the town will be secured, 

Bielefeld, with its present town hall and the 
theatre that is catia is an illustration of this. 

There was division of opinion whether these 
buildings should be massed or built at some distance 
from one another, and the easting vote waa given 
in consequence of Camillo Sitte’s testimony that 
"There is not the slightest doubt that, from the 
itundpoint of fine monumental effect, the best 
results can only be obtained by the erection of 
groups of buildings; by combining several monu- 
mental buildings with several larger and smaller 
squares in an organised, well-arranged whole. This 
ia the only way to obtain a good artistic affect, pro- 
viding for the erection of monuments, fountains, 
hindstands, picturesque and at the same time in- 
expensive clumps of trees," 

Camillo Bitte, in # lecture he gave shortly after- 
wards ut Bielefeld on town building, concluded 
with the words “ If everything is carried out accord- 
ing to the shove principle you create a place which 
may be compared toa beantifal symphony, in which 
the details, fine in themselves, only obtain their 
grandest effect when combined as a whole," 

Next in importance to erecting public build- 
ings in squares and the square-like widening of 
streets comes the style of building of blocks of 
houses. At present the hygienic fashion ia to build 
with openings or gaps between. ‘This plan seems 
to be the best when the building block can no 
longer be divided wp by intervening streets. The 
question of gaps between buildings will only arise, 
however, in particular instances, Ip Stuttvart, aa 
is well known, there has been great opposition to 
the retention of such gaps, even where Spackous 
building was required. . 


Tue Extension or tHe Tows oF STUTTOAHT. 
The Mayor of Stuttgart, with reference to the 


extension of Stuttgart, says —“ A atyle of building 
which would be a erad ny Seneition: from town iD 
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eountry in character is not considered practicalile, 
because, as time goes on and towns Increase, streets 
planned in this way would become unsuitable. It 
is not possible to draw « hard and fast line wheres 
town shall end and country begin, and in extending 
towns provision must be made for the future re- 
quirements of possible business and trade in the 
new district. Residential and business streets 
should more or less be dealt with on ditieront 
principles. In business streets unquestionably the 
massed style of building ia the most suitable, Such 
streets are necessary for the futureeconomic develop- 
ment of the town. It is not, however, economical 
in streets of irene axis to waste valunble space 
by leaving gaps which lengthen communication 
and spoil the appearance of the town and the 
streets in question.” | 

To the writer the most interesting plan is Pro- 
fessor Fischer's plan for the land lying west of the 
town, not only on account of its ae schema 
for the streets, but also on account of the history of 
ita development, which is an excellent example of 
the development of modern town building. Figs. 2, 
$, 4, and 5 [pp. 412, 413, 414) illustrate the main 
phases of this development up to the present time. 


New Burmowa Reaviatoxs For VInsNa. 


Tt has bean recognised for many years that the 
existing bnilding regulations have demanded altern- 
tion, The necessity fora new building law has boen 
uniformly recognised, but what form it should take 
has heen by no means agreed upon. The question 
is to bea opened again by a new proposal from the 
Town Council. It ig not possible here to go into 
all the details of the schere, lnt we recognise with 
pleasure, and particularly note that artistic claims 
will receive greater consideration than heretofore, 
the regulation requiring plans of streets and pas- 
sages to be reatili (linear as far as possible having been 
replaced by a more general regard for the fine ap- 
| se of the features of the streets, and appre- 
ciation of the valow of artistic and historical 
monuments. It is to be boped that the proposed 
enactments will be put in force. 


CosTrast anp Haswoxy mw Tows Borpima. 


In the sea of houses in a modern large town it 
almost looks a: if architecture were condemned to 
intolerable monotony by never-ending rows of masser 
of building... . Haril a larze town recently built 
haa escaped the curse of the exactitude with which 
the rectangular network of streets has been forcibly 
drawn over the whole town. Too many plans of 
towns are startlingly like a checked trouser pattern. 


... The eye quite longs for resting places, for 
artistic breaks, for something different. Undeni- 
ably a wearigzome monotony results from the lack 
of larger enlivening contrasts. Even good, well- 
designed monumental edifices placed close together 
lose their affect, unless relieved by smaller, simpler 
buildings, or by clumps of trees, grass, and expanses 
of water (Leipzig is an example of this error). 

Compare with the above our old staple and 
residence towns. In these the principal buildings 
were ao placed, and the streets and squnres suc- 
ceedeil oné another in snch tasteful variety, that 
the different thoroughfares ran into one another 
without stiffness, and the best usa was mado 
of any variation in altitude in the landscape. The 
finest example of coutrast and harmony ia the 
main thoroughfare of the old commercin! town of 
Augsburg—the Maximilianstrasse (fig. 6, p. 415). 
By the curving line of the sireet, widening here and 
narrowing there, you gets better view and clearness 
of grouping, with plenty of effective contrasts, and 
at every bend of the street new views, The dia- 
gonal positions of the buildings in consequence of 
the eurves of the streets increase the impression 
they make and the enlivening play of light and 
shade, 

Attention may be further called to the contrasts 
in the direction of the gable-ends: alternating 
eroups of gables with transverse roofs, and high 
conspicuous tiled roofs with longitudinal roofs. 

The desirability of continnous harmony may be 
pointed out, the well known street which runs 
through Old Nurnberg (fig. 7, p. 416) furnishing 
a good example of this. 

It would be o mistake to suppose that all these 
fine curves and contrasts were so picturesquely ar- 
ranged as the reault of purely artistic intention; 
they are undoubtedly partly the outcome of earlier 
roads and néig¢hbouring boundaries, partly the result 
of practical considerations of intercourse, Pia e 
of defence and deliberations on the spot. But here 
we have the most striking evidence of the sound 
commonsense of our aneestors in not allowm 
themselves to be too closely bound down by timid 
building requlations and theoretical base lines, en- 
deavouring instead to use to the best practical and 
artistic advantage the“ accidontalities,”’ the peculi- 
arities of the building ground, and the existing 
conditions. The result was obtained by avoiding 
stiffness of design. 

The principle to be deduced from the building 
of our old towns is to design with taste and to adapt 
the new design to the existing conditions, aiming 
nt strong harmonions contrasts and continuous 
harmony of the whole. 


=¢ 
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The discussion of the Regulations was resumed 
at tho Business Meeting on Monday, 24th Feb- 
ruary, Mr. A. W. §.. Cross, M.A.Cantab., Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

Tae CHamtas reminded the Meeting that en the last 
occasion the then Chairman, Mr. Gibson, suggested that 
the discussion ehould be on open one, and that, if posible, 
they should avoid passing any formal resolutions, with the 
idea, if necessary, of referring the suggested regulations 
back to the Competitions Committee, and that the Com- 
petitions Committee ehould have power to co-opt on to 
the Committee certain members of the Allied Socisties and 
others specially interceted in the subject. 

Mr. H, Heatacore Stratum (F.): I wedo not poss any 
resolutions this evening, in whut form je the opinion of 
the Meeting to be conveyed to the Committee 7 

THe Caarmwax : The full report will be cent to them. 

Before the discussion was continued on Clanse 2, Mr. 
Wa. Woorwann [F.) askel leave to make a guggestion on 
Clanse 1. In lieu of the word “ ay es "in the seoor 
paragmph, be stgerected they shoald say the President ts 
“willing to wet as honorary adviser, _ 

Mr. BLM. Ginns [#")], Bheftield, epeaking oo Clouse 3, 
sub-section (bb), suggested the substitution of the word 
* sonditions” for “instructions.” The conditions elowld 
be cleurly sinted na anch, and the enggestions clearly 
stated as auch, With regard to (c) he suggested the meer- 
tion of the word “all: “To advise promoters on the 
relative merits of all the designe.” Heremembered, when 
assessing m competition once, secing a design which he 
thought bad not the remotest chance of geting « prize, 
and his assistant wanted to pat it with its [ace to the wall 
ae out of the competition. He (Mr. ges apseenpsten at sing 
not alluw this, and they put it up with the others and 
tested it in every way, and it came out fret. Tt was unpre- 
tending, but it had real merit. The assessor should ar 
on the merit of all the designe—thatis, of all theae which 
had complied with the conditions. | 

Mr. 8. Wenrurmsarox, M.AOxon. [F], President of 
the Manchester Society, anid there was a question of prin- 
ciple involved which deserved consideration, There wore 
certain things, expecially in-view of the new By-laws, whith 
the Conneil would regard oa ezaentin] to the fairness of m 
competition. The dorument wie headed: " Regulations 
approved by the Roral Institute of Britiah Architects for 
Architectural Competitions,” and iteaid: “The conditions 
should be based an the cing e suggestions.” Tt seemwel 
to him and to the Society whieh he represented that the 
two things were notin harmony, They seemed atmost to 
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be antagonistic. He did not see how a document which 
was a regulation could be at the same time a suggestion. 
When the new By-laws came into foroe there would be 
nome control oer members in record to com fr, and 
there most be certain definite principles upon which the 
Council would net. There would be certain things which 
were essentiol, and other things which were nol esaential. 
The essentin! things might be.what the Council or the 
Institute ypoaernal hs There were other things which were 
desirable but which were ool egsential. On the question 
of the essential matters the competition would atand or 
fall, and the Council would say," This is a competition 
which members may go in for," or * Members must not go 
in for this competition.” Ii should be laid down what are 
the cxgentinl= and what are not, and instead of the words 
“may or “ shonld * the words “ must” of “ shnll 
ought to be naed. This wna a question which onght to be 
very folly considered by the Competitions Committee. 
He supposed the main object they bad in view was 
ihe appointment of an assemsor. That should be o sine 
guinon. Then they wanted to secure a certainty of the 
employment of the architect who waa placed first; and 
next, fairness of payment. Ii was quite niee to say that 
the troe interest of architecture waa a material point in- 
volved, hit, after all, though that might be the easo—and 
he hoped it was so—that was not a point they could very 
well nese in this question. But the three things men- 
tioned above seemed to him to be essential, and any clanses 
which dealt with those polois wore cesential, He supposed 
the Connail woulidesy that if those conditions were not oom- 
plied with, members should not compete. In the By-lnwe 
there woul] be powers which would make this an ens} 
matter, at any rate theoretically. The essentinia seme: 
to be dealt with in Clatises 1,8, 7 and 10, bot the esac 
clunses would baa question for fuller discuselon, The reat 
of the clauses wero very desirable and ought, no doubt, to 
be intholed in the sugeestions—for they would be ang- 
gestions tather than regulations. Aport from questions of 
detall, he should like to roise the question of distinguishing 
betwen wig semis clined and optional clagses. 

Mr. Wa. Woopwann: Clause 2, subsection (a), says: 
“Boch documents to be so drawn up as to form an agree- 
ment between the promoters and the competitors." Doey 
that mean that in the event of breach an action at law 
eould be eustnined 7 

Toe Coamwan: That ia the iden, 1 believe, 

Mr. Woopwann: Then there follows a paragraph in 
iuliog : “ Notes.—Ti is exsentinl in drawing up the in 
structions lo stute definitely whinh of the conditions niet 
be stricily adhered to.” T suggest that should be omitted 
aliogether, because ft ought to be assumed thet all the 
conditions are to be strictly adhered to. 

Mr. A. By Jiwmertr [F.]; Could it not be mode the duty 
of the wieeseor to olvise the promoters on the question of 
site, aa, for instance, advising them to spend « vertain usm 
in one an extra few feet of frontage where this was 
desitable ? If the naseagor cannot do this, then the com- 
petitore ougli to have come freedom in the matter, With 
a few feet more one could often give a much better design, 
and one which would pay promoters to have even wh some 
extra cost, They might aspen) £2.00 more on their site 
amd get a building worth £5000 year more. The assessor 
ee of all erate HH site and sugpest the wequiki- 

ion some part of the adjoining property if this 
batialid the scheme. Bigaeias 

Mr, Sera: That could be met by my suggestion that 
ihe duties of the sssesaor shold be red Pains with the 
promoters us to the praotlesbility of their requirementa, 
Mes "nye on cog iat of east. 

f Bewicht SRErEnD [4,] suggested « clause beitg 
Inserted allowing promoters to be represented in a CE 
tative capacity during the assessing of the designs, 

Mr. Gronoy Hopmann (F]: It would be perfectly fatal 
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to mak the promoters to assist the neseasor in coming to a 
conolusion. 

Mr. Auas E. Mosmy {4.]; Has it beon considered whether 
itis possible to lay down the nmtters which are likely to 
be essential and those which may be purely eugzestive ? 
if the nssessor ia tied down to matters which ore of very 
amall importance he muy have to reject a very good de- 
Aim; on the other hand, if he ts given no dort of lead at 
oll it mny add to hie difledlties. To mention an experi- 
ence af my own, I remember o competition in which no 
building lines wore given, and o reference being made inthe 
qUéstione as to what the bullding lines were, the asaeseor, 
man of considerable reputation, replied that he did not 
intend to trouble competitors to consider building lines at 
all, In this case the question of building lines was the 
whole casence of the plan. If it were possible to produce 
a schedule showing tho kind of things which were essential 
and those which were merely suggestive, it might be a help 
to aesensore ae well ns to competitors, 

Mr. Britmam; Ti iy poseible to draw up inatructiong 
Which chould make a clear distinction between those which 
competitors aro to observe and those which are merely 
augeestions, You cannot draw up i general role for the 
porpose. [t would depend upon the way in which each 
set of instructions was drawn up. _ 

Mr, Gmina: I haye found no difficulty in getting pro- 
motera to decide what were essentiols ond what were on] 
suggestive. Tf aeseeeors would take the trouble to consult 
oe beforehand sa to what were cesentials they would 

ave no diffienity in determining. | 

Mr. Marr. Gausvrr (Fj: It should be fairly eney to 
understam! what ure essentials and what are only supges- 
tions, and I think it should be slated quite clearly, Con. 
petitors ought to know exactly that they muet do certain 
thinga or they will be barred out; and there may be other 
points ty which the assessor ur the promoters may think 
it desirable to draw attention, but upon which they do not 
Wish absolotely to tie competitors down. "These should 
be soumernted under the head of suggestions and not be 
called “oonditions,”” and it should be stated clearly in 
every set of peneral instructions that certain things are 
iheolute conditions which must be complied with, and 
failure to ecaaly with them should involve disqunlifiention, 
They should be quite distinet from the suggestions as to 
what is merely desirable. That seems to me o thing which 
cum be exaily expressed in these regulations, if they are to 
go forward as regulations: bot I would like to support 
the previous speaker, who drew attention to the fact that 
either these thinga ought to be mere suggestions all 
the way through, or they ehould be pot forward to the 
public as absolute tegulations binding upon the members 
of the Institute. Uf the Inetitute has power to control ile 
members and the niunber of Allied Societies, it tiny be 
considered dewviruble to say to the public, “If you want 
compotitive designs from the mewbers of this Institute anil 
iis Aliod Societies you muat comply with certain conditions, 
otherwise none of our members will be allowed to compete 
under pain of expulsion from the society.” Lt the Insti- 
tute ie strong enough to any that, it woald be for the peneral 
good todo ao. Otherwise it would seem desirable pot to 
eall these regulations, hut to treat them as stiona wll 
throngh, and not to put in unything which had the 
appearance of digtating to ti. 

Mr. F. Ti. Fansow [¥.]: The point put forward is a ve 
good reason why these regulations should be referred back 
to the as Committee. Ten years ago the 
Institute used to send out » paper culled “ Suggestions for 
the Conduct of Competitions.” The dowument had now 
been altered to regulations, and we should refer it back to 
the Committees to tse the words “shall and “trust 
instead of “should and “may.” If it was desirmble in 
the opinion of the Competitions Committee to separate 
some things imta regulutions and others into suggestions, 
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there could be no objection to that being done, and pro- 
hahiy it would be the better course to pursue. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mionnerox [4.): First it is anid that this 
paper should consist partly of regulations und partly of 
suggestions; and secondly, that uny particular competition 
ahould be governed portly by reguintions anid partly by 
figvections. Euoh seeins to be reasonable. Several of 
them ore belter sa suggestions than regulations, and 
several ate botter as regulations than as suggestions. 

Mr. K. Gastmnrs; [4.]: I think it should be iaid down in 
the regulations that the seale of the drawings should be as 
aml na the character of the bailding shall permit. hut 
should bu more or leaq definitely stated and not left too 
open, becamse we all know the enormous amount of 
trooble which ia incurred by increasing only slightly the 
eeale of a dimwleye, 

Mr. Woonwann, speaking on Clause 3, suggested thu 
wfter the word “architect "* in line 2 the words * joint 
architect, or consulting architect ’ be inserted. 

Mr. Hann: The first competition in which I was sue- 
cessful Twas a very young man and oolmown, und the 
Committee being doubtful about entrusting me with the 
work, engaged the assessor ae consulting archilject, and 
I was very glud to have him, for he helped me very mach 
all the way through. I think that in cuses of a similar 
nature if the assessor was prepared and allowed to become 
consulting architect, it would solve the difficulty, and I 
cannot see any objection to it, 

Mr. Staruaw: 7 supwest that the clagse nemain gs it is, 
The word * architect" inelades joint mrehitert. 

Mr. Gites; [-was agaegsor for a competition; the archi- 
teot who was appointed cartied the work halfway through 
and died. There was another architect appointed. They 
naked me under the circumetances to act aa consulting 
aroltitect, I did so, and I think I did right. 

Mr. Fuasx Lanuax [4.) said it seemed to him o great 
hardship that employees should be debarred from taking 
part in a competition in which their principal was eng 
a Bfbecsor, Assistints would have to think twice before 
enpaging themselyes toa principal who might be appointed 
an apetscor for ou clnae.of building in which he waa con- 
sidered nn expert, In all probyhility it was on account of 
his ascistant's usefulness in that particular class of build- 
ing that be was employing him. Ie aonniees were appointed 
with diacretion the man most eminent in the district in 
which the competition was being held would be the very man 
likely to be appointed, and he would be most Likely to have 
younger men in his employ who were trying to win com- 
petitions for themeslyes, It would be a great hardship to 
disqualify a man from 4 competition on the assaniption 
that he might be privy to its conditions or lutions. 
Take the case of unt nssistant who had determined to go in 
for © competition suddenly finding that his chiof lind 
been appointed nasczsor; he would wither have to leave his 
aimployer or stay on and give up all iden of competing. It 
teomed to him most unjust Then, again, supposing he 
resigns, from what date would his resignation sount in 
order that bis previous employ misht not be a bur to hia 
competing ! He may not have heard of it till within « 
month or eo, He did not conceive the poeition arizing in 
his own experienced, but be put it az a matter which ought 
to be considered by the Competitions Committes, 

Mr, Sratuau: The real reason, I take it. iz that the 
AeCeBOr eh sy be wull aequainted with the work and would 
recognize the design, Bot that applies in sa Tiny other 
things. You omat trust to the honesty of the assessor. 
The ies aha ty the employee is rather undesirable, and 
it is very hard upon a man who would have a chance iy it. 
competition to be debarred from it becanse his principal 
ry ese a Trdbaypes k the provision very unfuir. 

EMBEH : ve greak pleasure in supporting Mr. 
Worthington, are 
Mr. Mippneton: Uf the assessor ld appolnied inwdvance 








then the assistunt will know, bot ifthe assescor ie appointed 
at the Inet moment then there would be a diftienlty. 

Mr, Senn: There are hard cases here and shee but 
that is not exfiicient to justify the alteration proposed. 

Mr. Lautan: Ig the case quoted by Mr. Worthington 
enfficient tu justify such « dragtic provision? 

Mr. Gastent.: I took part in a compelition which the 
ieeceeor awarded to u man who was a pupil in his ofiee; 
he afterwards awarded that gentleman another competition. 
t should like to support Mr, Worthington's remarks. 

Mr. E. Govrney Paon (4.]: Tha profession ought to 
avoid not only evil hut all-appearanee of evil. The hard 
ouses ire Very scarce. 

Mr. Gxonce Avnsanp, epenking oft Claces |, aaid that 
there waa a very big principle involved im thi elnuse. 
Competitions were most expensive to the profession, Take, 
for example, a competition in which the outlay was to be 
something Like £50,000, It is probablo that there would 
be at least a hondred competitors, The approzimute cost 
to each competitor would be £50, which multiplied a 
hundred times represents o total cost to the profession of 
£5,000. The return to the profession would be five 
cent. on the capital outlay of proposed building, und this 
would return to the profession only £2,500. Henoe the 
profession we a whole would loge £2,500 oo that ane com- 
petition. hia large expense wa brought about through 
the elaborate working up of the drawings. They all knew, 
however, that the main idea of the scheme which deter- 
mined the enceess or failure of the design waa arrived at 
in the very carly stages. If that main idea could be put 
on paper in am intelligible manner for a preliminary 
competition, the assessor might be oble to select say half 
a deven of the beat schemes, and have a second competi- 
tion among the authors of thos selemes in the tsual way. 
Such aaystem would be more economical to the profession 
as a whole, and in eonsequence should receive the Com- 
tmittee’s consideration. 

Mr, Jowx Leese [7] supported Mr. Hubbard's pro- 
posal and suggested the addition of the following sentenee 
to Clanae 4—aller (he words “ao stated”; © Hf the ausessor 
further advises thet the designs in their preliminary stage 
ghall be submitted to him in such form, the foregoing 
method of preparing the drawings shall be toodified to such 
extant dag a abi the aseeesor to limit the amount of 
work by competitors in the initial stage.” 

Mr, Jewaerr supported Mr. Hubberd. The first com- 
petition abould be for the architecia’ peraonal work ; then 
a certain number should be selected und their drawings in 
the second competition be 


d for sccording to the wmount 
of elaboration required, If, for Inetance, perepeotives were 
wanted, promoters would hava to pay more for then, 
That would be fair all round, and would get tid of the 
difficnlty some sscedsurs felt in recommending o design 
before ceeing itelnborated, ‘The Institute ought to make 
a ost determine effort to cut down the expenses of com- 
petitoraz, Under the present system, too, the work Waa &o 







exhausting that the competitor could not do justice to him- 


gelf. Tt was sheer donkey work. He really thought that 
with conditions such as he proposed m moch better class 
of work would be sent in. He appenled to mombers 
of the Council, particularly to those who were so fortu- 
nate aa oot to nee to take part in oonpetitions:, to 
support the Competitions Committee more than they 
had done in the past. They did not seom to realise the 
importance of the yuestion, or to remember that all pablic 
works nowsdays must be done by competition except when 
it was done officials. Competitions therefore dewlt 
with the most important part of their work. [it wus the 
olass of work whieh shoul) show the high-water mark of 
their achievement; it was work that many of their most 
yifted men were employed upon, and these men ooght not 
to be handicapped by being foreed to do soch o large 
amount of unnecessary labour, Some great effort should 
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be made to make the cost of competitions less and the 
awitls seein ao that rast ae ould not be eo largely 
a pamble as it waa at the present day. 

Mr. Sravmaa agreed with Mr. Jemmett, The iden of 
having a sketch competition in which the work should be 
sketched by the architect himself waa an admirnble one. 
An assessor with any architectural peroeption in him would 
he able to judge froma amall aketch of the power of the 
designer and the degree of originality of hie design anil 
how far it was worth going on with. This would save the 
profession an enormous amount of labour and expense. 
Home decleive sentence recommending that ehould be 

t in. 
as A. KE. Mesnv: 1 cul Bade heen with Mr. Jem 
mett’s idews, bot 1 should like to ask him whether he 
thinks that the general run of assessors would be strong 
enough to resist an attractive drawing, ard whether hia 
suggestion woald not result in the architect having to pro- 
(luce a more and more elaborate design, until we finally pe 
hack to the old thing, and instead of having w staff in his 
office doing the work he would have to do the whole of it 
himeelf. 

Mr, Marr. Ganuctr: Wht would - i ton mon lke 
the tate Mr. Bodley, for instance, fi he had to depend upon 
his own sketches in enterituy fora competition? His chance 
would be very small in any scheme where it was compulsory 
for the sketelies or drawings to be from the eompetitor'’s 
own hand, 

Mr. Srarmaw: You can see from a eketch-plan whother 
a ronn has an idea. ‘ | 

Mr. F, B. Fannow: These sketehea would be viewed by 
& professional ssxesaor, who knows how to forma judgment 
from sketehes. The proposition jd » mos} simirable ane, 
and if curried out would bea great benedit to nrohitecta. 

Mr, Pencr Rom~sow [.], Prezident of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Society: This isa ease where the discretion of 
the Institute Counell or the President might come in, It 
would not be applicable in all cases. bot it would in the 
majority. A competition is generally oither won or lost 
when the author has settled opon his scheme; bot there 
ure cases, in oburch competitions for instance, where 
something more elaborate ia ealled for im tho firet instance. 

Mr. Leesa: There is another point of view, and that 
is with regard to the feelings of the general public towards 
architects and competitions In my experience im the 
North would-be clients have-said: “ Won't you take lesa 
ihan five percent? You compete for buildings and spend 
a Jot of money on your drawings on the off-chance of 
winning, Now won't you take less than five per cent.?” 
If we can only limit the number of competitors, as archi- 
lecta and sao profession generally we shall stand bether 
with the public. The tnedicul und other professions would 
mot compete against one another as we ilo, and T think: if 
we can limit the number of competitors the general public 
will feel thot the profession is not perlepe quile po 
“down-at-héel as it appears to be by the great number 
who compete. 

Mr. Jewmetr: Tho present syatem ts eimply a relic of the 
bad old daye when we ued to compete for a lay committee 
to judge. We used to try to make pretty drawings to take 
in a person who knew nothing about them. Now we have 
technical agseasora it ia rather an ineult to say that they 
cannot understand our desiyn without elaborate pictorial 


aT j 

Me E. M. Ginds, spenking off Clause 5, said be quite 
agreed with a good deal of what had been sali with regard 
to Clanze 4, and it might modify hig opinion ns to what 
shoald be done with Clause 5, He proposed that there 
should be «a seale of payment for approximate ont.of- 
pooket expenses, to be calouloted on the amount proposeil 
to be expended on the building. If some small cenle 
were fixed, it would rocoup architects their out-of-pocket 
expenses. ‘These were offen much more serious than 
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Mr. Hubbard sail. Sometimes the total out-of-pocket 
expenses were four times the ectoiniseion, and the value 
of the drawings eulmitted was very offen as mruch as the 
yulae of the building. 14 was a most aboininable waste of 
srofessional time and monny, and they onght to resist it. 

le did not think the public were so unreaaonable ax to 
expect auch sucrifices from them if they only put the ease 
fairly before them, Uf fair regulations were mode they 
would be accepted by promoters generally as « matter of 
course, They would «ay, “This iw the regulation of the 
Royal Instiiute, the lending Society of the profession, and 
no doubl [t le right,” ava thes would follow i. The seolo 
he proposed was aa follows ;— 

Sub-section{a),—Alter the word “deeigna™ in the seeond 
line insert; “ Each competitor who submita a bine 
jide design shall receive part payment of his out-of. 
pocket expenses at the mite of half the seale named 
in aub-section (df). 

Bub-section (b).— Strike outthe words“ a specified sum for 
the preparation of hie design" and Insert: “ Pay- 
ment of his out-of-pocket expenses at the rate of the 
s¢ale named in sab-section (d)." 

Sob-section (c).—Btrike out the words “the preparation 
of” aid after the word “design " add: “and also 
payment of his sea ge expenses at the rate of 
the acole named in eali-section (u),"" 

Sub-seetion (d},—Insert additional sub-section aa follows: 


Scale of payments for approximats mncwent of ot-ef-pociel 
hag ba sateataad on the mmcwn! propomed 
to be expended on the butidiny. 

For under £10000 . ; . £10, 

For 21,000 te £250,000 . #10 for first £1,000 plus 
two shillings per cent. 
on the whole. 

For £250,000 to £500,000 . The same as above for 
firut £250,000, plus one 
shilling per cent.on the 
excess. 

For £500,000 t £750,000 . The same as shove for 
firat £500,000), pluw aix- 
pees per cent. on the 

This would “ out 3 follows :— 


£ | £ 2 # 
1,000 . 10 | 20,000 , 30 , 150,000 . 160 
2000 . 19 80,000 . 40 900,000 . 210 
000. 14 «50,000 . 60 © 250,000 . 260 
10,000 . 20 | 75,000 . 85 500,000 . ABS 
1600 . 25 700,000 , 110 © 7H0,000 - MAT 


Hall these allowances for unlimited competitions. 

Continuing, Mr. Gunes eaidhe thought promoters woul 
secept sich o seule. The sama puynble would be small in 
proportion to the value of the designs sent in. They had 
the choles of many designs for mother 4 per cent., and 
the payment would tend to prevent the promoters indulging 
in competitions too freely. Promoters seemed to think that 
architects would compete onder ulmost any conditions, and 
thai they might na well have their designs as not; but if 
they had to pay for them they would be @ little jess in- 
dulgent. it would aldo tend to lewsen unlimited com- 
petitions. There would be more limited competitions, a 
more careful selection of competitors, and the chances of 
competitors would be tceovel: (n the whole, he thought 
it would have a very beneficial effect. Al the same time , 
there wis very much in what had teen said as to the 
reduction of ihe work in the drawings, ond Bai nh 
combination of Mr. Lewming's amendment with his (Mr. 
Gibbs's) might be the beut solution of the mutter. 

Mr. W. G. Hiner [#.]+ It seema a very expensive lhosiness 
for a emall competition. Supposing a competition for a 
amull building of £1,000. You might onsily have 100 


men goin for it, and each would receive £10, making the 
coat of the competition as much as the building. 

Mr. Gions: If that is « hardship on the promoters, ia it 
nots much greater hardship on the profession? Does it 
not show an absolute injustices to ue? The promoters 
have the choice themuolves; they are not boond to have a 
competition, and if they do let shins pety for it, 

Goa W. G. Hest: Architects hnye no need to goin for 
I. PETE. 
Mr. Loesixe proposed, after the word “ designs” iw thee 
seco line of Clause 5, sub-section (a), to odd; * the same 
to be sketches in such form as the assessor shall advise, 
the object being to avoid useless work. Of these sketches 
& limited number shall be selected, aod those who take 
farther part in the competition and submit a howd fide 
design shall receive part payment of their out-of-pocket 
expenses on the seule named jm sub-section (fj.  Thusb 
ait wny rate would knock ont the “office-boy". Some 
£750,000 was the amount the Admiralty and the War 
Offices buildings were to cost in the original scheme, The 
Governnient pail 2600 to each of the nine competitors 
chosen, On Mr. Gibbs's scale of £447 the latter amount 
wae teasomible. But the London County Council only gave 
£20 to each chosen competitor for a somewhat similar 
loildipg, tn the recent competition for the Civil Rngineers’ 
huiding, whieh was to cost £100,000, neeording to the 
ofeasional papers they awarded £4) eweh. In thot 
natanda Mr. Gibbu was below the amount given. On the 
whole be thonglit that Mr. Gibbs's seale would meet with 
the approval of promoters. 

Alr. Sweu.; On the County Council conrpetition that 
would have meant » penny rate atleast. He sugge thut 
the words "In competitions for public works involving the 
expenditure of public money this method is recommended” 
should be cut oul entirely. That sentence waa put in in 
consequence of a resolution passed by the Institute in o 
moment of weurineas:; Why ebould it be limited to public 
buildings? Lf this provision were tude in the interest of 
architects it should not be confined to public buildings. 
Uf it were made in the interest of architects merely ms tux- 
anid rate-payers, thut was a matter of social politics with 
which the Institute had nothing to do wt all. 

Mr. J. W. Srosmony [4.), referring to the desire to Kimi 
the number entering « competition, said that such limita- 
tion would not nt any rate be in the interest of the youny 
architect. wala onary eer should be aa open. We possi- 
ble: what they should limit was the amount of work upoo 
the competition itaelt. 

Mr. Gamuwtt, eaid that it was probably known to some 


if not allot those present that the inelneton of the parientur 


words under consideration eoulil be claimed with absolute 
fairness to bu doe to lis persistent efforte during the past 


three years. When lutroducing his resolution in 1007 he 


had given the fullest explanation of his reasons, and on 
subsequent occasions hal amplified them, aod therefore dil 
not propose to recapitulate snilean foree! todo so, He could 
not agree with Mr. Snell tat the resolution had been passed 
in moment of wenrinesa on the part of members, because, 
co far aa his memory served him, it was passed within about 
thirty-five minutes of the opening of the meeting. What 
little judgment or instinct he (the speaker) fancied he 
possessod impelled him to the Ne ante that if he wished to 
see hie recommendation age as part of the Institute's 
future policy, he must be able to bring home to members 
that the good of architecture had from tho ontaet come 
first in his thoughts and the good of the individual second ; 
and in all sincerity he asked them to belleve this, Hehad 
suid thet from time to time be hed amplified his reneons 
for prosecuting (hia matter and eventuully arrived ot a 
point where he belinved nothing further could be said in 
support of his ease. He was wrong. In November last he 
had the privilege of proposing this resolution before the 
Debating Society of the Architectural Association, having 
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for his. opponent Mr. W. G. Wilson, Fellow of the Institate, 
Tu anawer to his (the speaker's} pertinent question, “ How 
is the young and unknown man to obtain inelusion ina 
competition of « selocted nature, able though he might be, 
though net having carried out any work sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify his inclusion?" Mr, Wilson had expressed 
the opinion that the proper method for the young man to 
‘obtain such recognition was to cultivate the social virtucs, 
which in his (Mr, Gammell's) opinion meant nothing more 
than to go out into society, to make himeclf known, to push 
himself, to speak on all of every ooeasion, whether he had 
anything to say or not—in fact, to pursue a polley which, 
to = man of any decent feeling, would be absolutely 
nousenting ; and when he used the worl “decent he did 
ao with cureful premeditation. He thought that w yrent 
many present would agree with him that the eluss of men 
to w they could look to produce good architecture wns 
the very antithesis of the ¢lass whom he would term 
“Socal Success & Co.” The class of mun he wanted to 
help was the one whieh by virtue of possessing the very 
power to produce good architecture was prevented “a5 4 
role" front speaking for iteelf. As regarded the opinian af 
the provincial membere who hed epoken that evening, he 
fult compelled to suggest that thelr remarks could not he 
taken na being so disinterested as his, He did not blame, 
in these daya of keen competition, any tan or body of men 
for trying to keep a touch work within their own hands 
as poseible, But that raised the nal side of the 
question, to which he alluded at the outset of hia remarks, 
and he honestly believed that if, on aome future oteasion 
when they came to vote on thiv particular suggestion, it 
were (eluted, they would be voting, not for the good of 
architecture but for the good of the insividual, and it waa 
becouse of thet he should ask them with ull the eloquence 
at hiv command to vote when the time came for the in- 
clusion of the clause, for thereby in his humble opinion 
they would individually be selping. to carry out the prin, 
cipal aim of the Institute—viz. “the advancement of the 
art of architecture.” 

Mr. Hranmaxp: [ think the wisest course would he to 
vote on this point whether those words remain in or not, 

Tox Citarnuax: This an informal disenesion, the 
object being to elicit opinions. 

Ir. Hownany: May I ask what is the opinion of the 
Moeting on this point? 

Tox Cuammax: T take it that Mr. Gammell’s resolution 
whe carried at a General Meeting, and that resolution still 
holds good. By discussing thiz latter purt of sub-section is) 
of Clanse 5 I do not think we get any further beyon 
eliciting opinions, The Institute hos wlrendy passed uo 
resolution recommending that in the ease of publi bulld. 
ings involving the expenditurn of public money the system 
of open competition should be adopted. 

ar. Statnaw: I should ike to express another opinion 

n iavour of ite remalning. | 

Mr. Hontasn: I cannot see how you obtain the opinion 
of thie Meeting unless a resolution is pausend. 

Toe Coanmasx: The report of this disenssion will be 
brought before the Competitions Commitiee, and they will 
modify the regulations as fur as they consider wilvisable 
and bring them before the Gener! Meeting again. 

Mr. dewwert: I should add my support. Mr, Snell 
sald that he did not see why it ehould not be added ta 

ivate competitions if it ia for the good of architecture. 

take it that it is for the good of architecture, and I do 
not see why it should not be used for private competitions. 
JT think it would be uw very good thing. 

Toe Camas: Do you mean limited competitions? 

Air. Jewserr: Yes; private campetitiona will he the 
only limited ones mow by thia regulation, All public 
competitions for public money must be absolutely 
public. Therefore all Limited ones must be for private 
itidividnalu. 
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Tue CHamwis: [ ahould like to point out that this is 
tierely a recommendation. — 

Mr. Imwmerr: Yes, but it is to become one of our regu. 
lations, We are recommending that all competitions for 
buildings to he erected with public money should be entirely 
public, therefore Clauses ¢) and (¢) must refer only to eom- 
petitions for private buildings, such as for large firme and 
eemil-poblic beiies, If I am in order in speaking to these 
Privaie competitiona, I should like to thut there is 
nothing in sub-zection (*) about the provision of an asses. 
por. IT take it the principle of this Institute in spirit, if not 
in form, is that no member ehall take part in a competition 
unless there ia an assessor, [ shonld like-to see some 
regulation tnid down that where « ile asks half » doxen of 
their personal friends to compete for their new warehouge, 
or anything of that sort, there should be an msseasor. 
Moat of the men who are privileged to take part in these 
competitions would yery strongly support an assessor for 
public competitions, and [eee no reason why they should 
not support wn asseseor for a private competition, 

Mr. Htonmsox : Surely it is governed by Clanse 1. 

Mr. Marr. Gannerr: There is a difference between a coms 
petition for a public building and « private competition such 
as Mr. Jemmett is referriny to, é absolute requirement 
of an feseseor and of an absolutely open competition for 
public works appears reasonable, but is it reasonable, sup 
posing a firm wishes to mask three or four of its owe: friend 
to compete for a design for thelr work, to lay down any 
revulations for them ? They may be perfectly willing to let 
the Jay head of the firm decide, and [do not think it would 
beat all rewsonable to interfere insuch a case. There should 
be great care in drawing up these regulations, especially Lf 
there is any iden of making them compulsory, to uyoid 
dictating where such o course ia unjustified, 

Mr. Gasoreee+ I do not think we should interfere in 
private competitions af all. We have tight on our gide so 
far na public competitions are concerned, but not with 
regard to private competitions. 

Mr. Htmnann: Teupport what Mr. Gammell hag said. 

Mr. Jemmerr: If what Mr. Gammell says holds good (4) 
and (¢) con be knocked out, because we are ruling that a 
competitions for public works should be open. If we are 
not to deal with private competitions, why suggest anything 
with regard to eh on? If we do enter into them, surely we 
are entitled to exercise some control. 

Mr. Hupnann: Surely that cannot be eo. 1 happen to 
be engaged in a private competition whieh the promoters 
inteid to wssece themeilyes. As a matter of fnot, I think 
they are the only people who know what they want; i 
professional sesessor could not tell them, 

Mr. Minoterox: This I think should he one of the per- 
missive anil not one of the compulsory clauses, 

Mr, Henny T, Hann, Hon. Secretary: I think there is a 
good deal of confusion in the minds of some members with 
pssst the meaning of these three alternatives. In the 

rel piace it is nok proposed at all to force he 
adopt any one of ike China (et) rere Peak: 
method is ratunmended.”” It is tot proposed that this 
fhoald be a regulation. There my be oases where pro 
moters would prvfer a limited competition, and the idea is, 
if they exprese such a wish, not to atlempt to coerce them 
to adopt one of the other alternatives. If would bo a great 
Mistuke to lny down thee rules in too hard and fust 
a form. Clauses (4) and (c) could pot be eliminated 
ultogether, beewnse the intention of the recommendation 
in the first clause is to deal with cases where public money 
is to be expended. But in many cages it is not public 
money in the tense which is intended thers. Many 1s 
building ure built by public subscription. Those wo 
not be included in (a) at all—ot least that ts my onan | 
of its meuning. There afe many large inetitutions, schools, 
anil buildings of that kind, which are erected by private 
subscriptions, and they would not be ineluded in a), The 
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ue I wish to emphasiee is that we do not propose to lay 
down theao things ac absolute regulations 

Mr. Hunsent Saerucen: May { aupport Mr. Gammell 
in differing from Mr. Jemmeti’ T have hid some experi- 
ence recently in a competition for a very large firm in 
London. I was told by the promoter that he imew what 
he wanted, and T presume he was going to ask the advice 
of persons connected with hia business in regard to the 

na submitted, and, ep far as] know, everything was per- 
eetly fnir and abovye-board. Tt is laid down im these regala.- 
tions that competitions should be conducted in one of three 
specified ways. We cannot possibly aay to a private pro- 
moter, “If you want to get a design from the profession 
yo must comply wlth this particular regulution.” That 
would be an impossible attitude for the Institute aaa body 
te take up. 

Mr. Jranretr: 7 think the fact of members of tha 
Inatitute competing In m private capacity, without being 
pald and without an nssesgor, does tend to weaken the 
force of these regulations aa npplied to public bodies. 
Take a man on the couneil of « public body, if he knows 
that three or four well-known aribitacts are only too will- 
ing to compete for him personally without any isseseot 
and without any remunerition, he does not see why a 

oblio competition should not be run on ihe same lines, 

think we ought always to have assessors. Individuals 
cannot be expected to refuse to compete without one, 
Although they may resent it, unless there is o low to 
apport them, The Institute con save oe fram the position 
of having to choose between our gelf-reapect and our daily 
bread, and it ought to back us up in every possilla way, It 
is very undipnified for we all to be sending in work to a 
man who knows nothing about it. A public committee 
might aloo say“ We know what we want; why chonld we 
wit an saseeeor more than a eyndicate which ia paing to 
build a big warehouse *" [it seema to me thie ja mw point 
which the Committes ought to bear in mind. 

Clauses 6 and 7 were passed without comment. 

Mr. I. & Worrmmcrog, on Clause 8: | see no renzon 
for suggesting that the promiuma ahould be merged. 

Tue Caamitay: We sugpest they chould not be merged. 

Mr, Wonrmmotox: The very fet that thia point is 
montioned sipgeste that they might be, 

Tae Coamaas : Hitherto it hus been so much the custom 
to merge them. 

Mr. Wonrmxotoe: It ia not much of a hardship if it 
does merge, but T do not see why wo should not get the 
premium if we oon. Dsuggvst that all reference to the 
merging of preniiuma be omitted, 

Mr. Woouwagn, on Clause t: I would satiggdst that the 
deposit ought likewise to be returned and that the follaw. 
ing words be added; “all onsueecesstul designs should be 
picked and carefully retarned to the convpetitors at the 
east of the promoters.” I understand the drawings are 
Boinetimes dent back damage! gl mutilited, and words to 
that effect might be pot in. 

pee Ske seuicn obtained a Fannie in thia room In 
whiel expressed the opinion that deposits 
shonid be returned, and I cannot understand why some 
action has not been taken. 1 brought it forward in oon- 
~~ of ® cage in which I was treated rather seurvily. 
‘ Cramuan: T think the answer ie that no onge of 
that kind has been reported to the Institute. If you had 
aroha you would have given us the opportunity of taking 
action. 

Mr. Woopwann: Would the Honorary Secretary tell us 
what the following words inean in Clause 10: “ the desion 
ia his own per | work? Supposing a man 
entering into m competition it is necessary that he should 
employ hid assistants in getting out the drawings. 

Mr. Hane: Tt does not mean that the drawings must be 
hia; ittmeans that it is his design. 

Mr. Woonwarp; That the competitor himeelf ehall 
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design, ond the design may be worked ont by his assistants 
and gent in to the assessor? Wonold that come within the 
eoope of this clause 7 

Mr. Hane: That would he perfectly legitimate indar this 
clanse. 

Mr. Marr. Ganuerr: The clinae appeare to be « wort of 
Indication that this Institute ond the Allied Soojetles in- 
clude so many untrustworthy people that we have to gu 
apaingt them. A competitor, a member of this Institate, 
having signed a declaration that the design is his own per- 
ponal work, you aay to the promoters by this regulation : 
“Now we have so many liars among 14 that you had better 
investigate what thia fellow save and find oul whether he 
igapprosziinately telling the truth.” I think it isa reflection 
upon the miatmbers of this Institute that this should go 
inte Clanse 10, 

Mr. Hane: I think Mr. Garbutt is right. My own 
opinion is that this Inst sentence in heavy print is inalvis- 
able. Tf this clanse ia notin, you always have that right. 

Mr. Pemer Rormsow: [t would be very diffieull to 
enforce this clause, T have known two or three instances 
where @ falee declaration has been made. But it is ex- 
tremely dificult to bring it home to the offenders, and it 
seems to me it is somewhat undignified and useless to 
have this clause in aulesa we can enforoe it, 

Mr. Worrainates : [ think, «m the contrary, if this clanen 
ig in, it will give the promoters the hold they require. 

Mr. Haun: Surely they have the right without it, A 
man who makes « false declaration can be penalised, 

Mr. Jmeauutr: I would like to see the Institute have 
comm sort of power in its hands, nnd wes that power to call 
for this proof—the mutter to be kept within the profession 
Imenn. Ishould like it used on every reasonable oeenelon. 

Mr. Beeramin; You say “ premiated™ design. That 
#houkld apply to oll the geleeted desizyns, [i is o matter 
of principle, 

Mr. J. Myntic Sarre [4.}: Te it neceseary to put in the 
words “in hisown ofiee? Fdlo not ee that it matters 
where the work is ilone, 

Mr. Woonwsat: Clase 11, sub-section (od) says; “* LE the 
assessor or assessors be of opinion that the outlay stated 
in the instructions is inadequate." Should the assessor, if 
he knows that the sum named by the promoters is innde. 
qgunte, go on with the saaeseorship at all? Should nat 
he ot once tell the promoters that the building conld not be 
dacently done for the money and retire from the asseesor- 
ship unless they wre prepared to apend an adequate eum. 

Mr. Ginns ; Lf the ssaessor allows the eum they propose 
to be puoi in aa a condition T think he ought to insist upon 
it. Ifitis putin merely 22 a sugpestive expenditure, thon 
he should have liberty but not otherwise, [do not think 
be should have the liberty pou give him in the regulations. 
T think it very unjust indeed to competitors who have 
probably limited their designs to comply with a condition as 
to cost that the assessor should have any option whatever, 

Mr. Hank: This clanae ia pot in to meet a ense in which 
on assessor ia onlled in afer the designs are anhmitted, 
where the instructions haye not been dmwn up by an as- 
sezsor. Ina esse like that, where he is of opinion that the 
building exnnot be done for the money, he hae to make the 
hest of it, It would be foolish of him to retire from the 
asseenorehip, It ie suggested he should make the beet of 
bad job, and aay to the promoters: “The amount you 
have allowed is nob aufficient, bot Tam going to soggest to 
yon the hest reasonwhle design, which can be done as 
economically as possible, to give you the result you want." 

Mr. Starnau: Should not it be enid thia should apply 
only whon the assessor ia appointed after the drawings are 
sent in, otherwise you ate giving the right to an assessor to 
pass an inadequate som ? 

Mr. Hane: I think jt should. 

Mr, Jewwert: Does the Inatitnte bar campetitions in 
whioh there are no mesessora? If a body wishea to start 
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on cor lines, bot does not appoint an meseasor, do we bar 
our men going m 

Mr. Hine: What happena is this: A competition is ad- 
vertised, and the conditions laid down by the surveyor, or 
whoever it may be,and then wo step in and say; We 
this,” and they appolnt an aseesaor; but the conditions 
have been drawn up before the meseasor is able to form 
wii faz aah ae to the adequacy of the aniount, 

Vr. Grima: Cannot we ask for the conditions to be re- 
vised in stich cireumetanoes ? 

Mr. Hank: Yes, but the correspondence goes on, and 
time pasaes, hod so it happens in many cases that thin 
auareaor is not actually in touch with the promoters until 
the designa are sent in, 

Mr. Woonwarn: The last sentence of Clauee 13 emye: 
*'The actting aside of the assessor's award for anv shies 
renaoh constitutes a brench of tnith on the part of the 
promoters.” 1 suggest that you delete the words * fnith 
on the part of the tera” and insert “the agreement." 
Tt woul then read thos: “The setting aside of the aaaen. 
sora award for any other reason constitutes » breach of 
the agreement." Tom assuming now that enh-spction [c} 
in Claose 2 did in your opinion constitute an ngreement. 
2 you can make if now o legal binding agreements T should 


Mr, Hane: Jt would be a very desirable thing if i could 
he trode a formal szreement, but it la not possible. There 
could be ne agreement except under ceal. 

Mr. Worrmsatos : Does not the penalising to the extent 
of 1} per cert. meet the case? Can you always insist on 
the seseawor’s award being necepted 7 

Mr. Hane: You mean in Clause 7. 

Mr. Wournmetroy: Yes. [it seems to me you cannot 
always insist on the neeesaor’s awanl being accepted; hui 
it is a very good wumrantes If the promoters are penalived 
to the extent of 14 per cont, if hia award is tot accepted, 

Mr. Serene: With all respect, T aubmit that the oon- 
tention of the Honorary Secretary with regard Lo cormpeti- 
tions ie not quite right. understand the law to be that if 
the promoters send out conditions for a competition wuler 
geal they thoreby enter into a contract with the camprtitors. 

Mr, Huxr: L think ¢ moy ey that ie right) The seal 
in my cose was on the conditions. 

Mr. Hane: Before you were appointed? 

Mr. Hust: Yes. 

No further observations being offered, on the mation of 
the Coarmuas, seconded by Mr. Frank Lasnax, the Mart. 
ing resolved that this question of the regulations for the 
conduct of architectural competitions be referred buck to 
the Competitions Committee with a report of these pro- 
ceedings, and with power to co-opt on to the Commitier 


provincial and other members 


“Dry Rot" (Merlin fecrymans) in Timber. 


The attention of the Conneil has been drawn to 
the issue by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
in October last of a leaflet referring to the in- 
creasing prevalence of the disease known na “dry 
rot’ in timber used in the construction of buildings, 
and, having taken the matter into consideration, the 
Council deem it to be in the interests of the building 
public generally to issue some observations thereon. 

From the leaflet of the Board of Agriculture the 
following extracts are taken :— 

“ Infection with the dry-rot fungus sometimes 
tukea place in the forest when felled timber re- 
mains stored there for some. time.. Tho first 
avidenee of such infection is indicated by the 
presence of red stripes in the sawn wood, If such 
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wood is thoroughly seasoned the mycelium pre- 
sant in the ted stripes is killed. If the seasoning 
be neglected or imperfectly done, the miyeolinm, 
which possesses the power af remaming in a Intent 
condition for same time, commences active growth 
when the wood ia used in any part of a building 
where it is exposed to dampness, and this in some 
cases is unavoidable, as when the enda of joists 
are built into a wall. 

#Under such ciroumstances dry rot eventunlly 


AppeRrs. 

eh On the other band, the fungus is by no means 
rare on old beams and boards stored in wood- 
yards, &c., and it is moinly from such sources 
that spores or portions of the apremling m colin 
are introduced into buildings by new wood which 
has become infected. 

“The fruit of the dry-rof fungy B pbcrosea the 
appearance of irregularly nies a attened, or 
undulating patches of yarisble size, adhering by 
their entire mnder-aurface to the substance on 
whieh they are growing. When mature the central 
portion of the patch is covered with an irregular 
network formed by slightly raised amastomosing 
ribs, and is of a rich brown colour due to the 
enormous aii’ of spores which are deposited 
on surrounding objects under the form of snuff- 
colonred powder. ‘hese spores are diffused hy 
enrrenta of wir, or by rats, mice, and insecta. 

“ The margin of the arena ree is surrounded 
by a snow-white fringe of mycelium which spreads 
in every direction over surrounding objects, creeping 
ap walls and passing through erevices, the advancing 
mealies being supplied with food an moisture 
from the parent plant growing on wood. 

“ This food ia fire through cord-like strands 
which form behind the thin, advancing margin of 
mycelinm. 

“Owing to this supply of food from a central 
source the mycelium can extend over stones and 
other substances not containing food, and thus 
spread from the basement lo the top of a house. 
Each time the migrating mycelium comes in con- 
tact with wood the latter is attacked and a new 
centre of food-supply is established, from which 
strands apread in search of other sources of food, 
The myceliom often forme felt-like sheets of large 
sizo that can readily be removed intact, These 
sheets are white at firat but s00n change to a pale 
erey colour—a character by which dry rot can be 
readily distinguished from another wood-destroying 
fungus, Polyporus fomentarius, even in the absence 
of fruit, the felted mycelium of the latter remaining 
aphC ee white. S 

“The specific namo of laerymans, or ‘weeping, 
alindes to the power of the fungus to attract por 
ture from thentmosphere. Under certain conditions 
moisture is absorbed tosuch an oxtent that it hu: 
in drops, or even drips from the surface of th 
funeus. This moisture assists very materially in 
rotting the timber, which afterwards becomes. quite 
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dry and friable. Hence the popular name, ‘dry 
rot,’ which alludes to the last and most frequently 
observed stuce of decay,” 

The depletion of the more matured forest trees 
resulting in the importation of immature wood is 
said to ba one of the contributory causes of the 
spread of the dissage. 

Spores may exist in the earth arising from the 
roots of trees or other source. 

The rapid completion of a honse before the 
materials of which its oarcasa is constructed 
have had time to dry thoroughly conduces to the 
germination of dry rat, 

A warm, damp atmosphere surrounding the 
wood, such as exists under a floor immediately 
over the ground and in unventilated cellars, is 
another condition conducing to the spread of the 


Although, nz above remarked, immature or im- 
perfectly seasoned timber is said to be n cause of 
the spread of the disease, yet thoroughly matured 
and sound timber in a warm, moist pimosphere 
will rendily fall a prey if attacked by the mycelium 
of dry rot, once a spore has been introduced. 

[t has bean proved that the spores of the disease 
can be carried from house to house on the clothes 
or tools of workmen, and that wood can be infected 
from @ spore On & carpanter’s saw. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the disease 
may have bean introduced (i) in the timber, (2) from 
the adjacent earth, and (¢) accidentally by the im- 
portation of a spore, These are conditions over 
which the architect has obviously no control. 


_ The Departmental Committe appointed by the 
President of the Board of Edueation to inquire 
into the possibility of reducing the cost of build- 
ings for public elementary schools,* in a communi- 
eation to the Institute Connell dated the 8rd inst., 
intimate that “they would greatly value any assis- 
tance oy way of personal evidence or otherwise 
which the moambers or professional advisera of the 
itute may be in a position to give them in 
dealing with the subject of their inquiry.” The 
Council have replied expressing their willingness 
to do anything in their power to assist the Com- 
mittee, and 13 a first step have nominated Messrs. 
J. Osborne Smith (/.), W. Gilmour Wilson [J], 
and. Henry W. Burrows [4.] to atiend before the 
Committee and give evidence on the subject. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst, in the House of Commons 
on the Sth inst., asked the President of the Board 
of Education (Mr. Walter Runciman) whether the 
terms of reference to the recently appointed Da- 
partmental Commities on School Buildings wera 
Intended to inelude the consideration of what was 
tha best type of building for an elementary school, 
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and what was the best internal arrangement of 
classrooms, cloakrooms, and offices, bearing in 
mind not merely present convenience, but also the 
possibility of future extension ; and,1f not, whether 
in view of the differences of opinion among school 
architects, and their occasional lack of foresight in 
these matters resulting in increased expenditure 
on the part of local education authorities, he 
would specifically widen the terms of reference so 
a5 to inelnde this oonsideration.—Tho President 
of the Boanl of Education 65 3S I purposely 
restricted the reference to the Departmental Com- 
inittes to materiale and methoda of construction 
in order that this small Committees might be able 
to deal with the matter expeditiously. IT think it 
would not be at all in the interests of local educa- 
tion authorities that I should extend the reference 
HO a8 to include the whole question of school plan- 
ning, Which is yery oe gota As regards school 
architects, IT am disposed rather to welcome than to 
fiscourmee differences of opinion, and tn the interest 
of procress, which involves a certain amount of ex- 
periment, [ shoald be very reluctant to prescribe any 
type or types of school buildings as the best. 


The Government Offices, Whitehall. 

Lord Claud Hamilton, inthe House of Commons 
on the 7th inst. asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether ho would consider the expediency 
of removing the painted wood hoarding which hn 
for ao many years disfigured the stone screen facin 
the entrances to the Admiralty in Whitehall; an 
whether he could hold out any hopes of the com- 
pletion of the towers of the Home Offies in White- 
hall in accordance with the design of the architect. 
—Mr. Harcourt: The reply to the first paragraph 
ia in the affirmative; but the cost will be consider- 
able, and Iam not prepared at this moment to 
incur it. T much regret that financial exigencies 
will not permit me to undertake the completion of 
the towers af present. 


The Queen Victoria Memorial. 

Mr. Douglas Hall, in the House of Commons on 
the Tth inst, asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether bo could say when the Queen 
Victoria Memorial facing Buckingham Palace 
would be completed ; whether any time for tha 
completion was stated in the original contract or 
commission, and, if so, would ho state the time; 
and was he aware that the present condition of the 
memorial was an eyesore to everyone using the 
Mall.—Mr., Harcourt replied : [anticipate that the 
work will be finished in the course of the next 
twelve months. No actual date for completion 
was fixed in the original contret ; the progress of 
sculpture is always doubtful, and it is not usual to 
name & date. Mr. Broek, the seulptor, asked for 
ten years, and the memorial will pechelity be com 
pleted within seven years from the date of contract. 

ok 
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—Mr. Gibson Bowles asked if it wae proposed 
to defer the opening of the Mall into Charing 
Cross until the completion of the memorial. 
Mr. Harcourt said be hoped to open the Mall no» 
early as possible, but he was rather dependent on 
some work of the County Council outside the con- 
fines of the Royal Park. 


The Royal Gold Medal, 1gto. 


The following letter addressed to the Hon, Secre- 
tary ond Secretary of the Institute has been received 
from General Sir Dighton Probyn :— 

Buckmgham Palace, dnd March 1910. 

GENTLEMES,—I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the lst inst, in which you announce 
for the information of his Majesty the King, that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
awarded the Royal Gold Medal for 1910 to Mr. 
Thomas Graham Jackson, B.A. 

I have had the honour to lay your letter before 
the King, and lam now commanded to signify to 
you his Majesty's in of this wward.—I am, 
gentlomen, yours fat uly 
D. M. Proprs, 

General Keeper of His Majeaty’s Privy Purse. 


Dinner to Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 

Mr. Edwin T, Hall finding it necessary owing 
to pressure of private business to resign his sent 
on the Institute Parliamentary Bill Committes, 
the President, recent Past Presidents, and members 
of the Council are entertaining bim to dinner aa 
a mark of their appreciation of the eminent services 
he has rendered the Institute in connection with 
the work of this Committee and ita predocessora 
the Charter Revision and By-laws Revision Com- 
mittees. The function is to take place at the Cafo 
Royal, Regent Street, on Monday the 21st inst. 





Design and Architecture, Liverpool University. 

Mr. W. H. Lever, who was recently appointed 
¢hairman of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medi- 
cine in succession to the late Sir Alfred Jones, has 
given particulars of a munificent scheme by which 
he desires to help the University and its work. 
Mr. Lever explains that the result of his recent 
action against certain London newspapers was that 
Lever Brothers had secured a sum of £01,000 in 
damages. He had never at any time intended that 
the money should go to himself, and in looking 
round to see what he could do to get rid of it he 
had thought of the Liverpool University. Arrange- 
ments had been made with the owners of the old 
Bluecoat School for n lease for a number of years. 
During that period the University could have the 
option of purchasing the school for a sum approxi- 
mately of £24,000. Any time when the are 
exercised that option he would pay the money, an 
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the school would be furnished. If the building 


was not found suitable, then he would pay £24,000 


for tha erection of a building adjoining the Univar- 
sity, in which the School of House and Town Plan- 
ning could be accommodated and also tha School 
of Architecture. In the meantime, while the Univer- 
sity were considering whether they should exercise 
the option, he would pay the rent of the school. 
He wished to provide some money for the School of 
House and Town Planning, the School of Tropical 
Madicine, and the School of Russian Studies, He 
was the owner by purchase of £60,000 worth of 
ahares in the Bromboro Port Estate Company, 
and he proposed to transfer these to the University. 
Those shares, which represented one-half of the 
eompany, would in future years be a source of 
very great income to the University. In the mean- 
time the shares were not paying 4 dividend, go that 
he had arranged that for ten years be would 
ciarintes to pay 3 per cent.on the £60,000, which 
would make £1,800 a year for ten years. He had 
arranged, with the consent of the University, that 
of this £1,800 a year £800 should goto the School of 
Civie Desiyn, £500 to the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, and £200 to the School of Russian Studies. 


Memorial to Mr, Bodley. 

The Committee of the memorial to the late Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, B.A., for which up to the present 
donations have bean received or promised amount- 
ing to ubout £350, have decided to proceed at once 
with the personal part of the memorial—namely, 
the erection of the mural tablet and bust—leaving 
the reredos, which was desioned by Mr. Bodley, to 
be carried out as soon as sufficient funds have been 
raised, Meanwhile donations will be acknowledged 
by the Treasurer, the Rev. H. B. Coward, Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Prince Consort Hoad, Ken- 
sington Gore. 

The A. A. Play. 

The A. A. Play 1910, * Arctia: a Legend of the 
North,’ written by Gervase Bailey, the music by 
Leonard Butler, is to be performed at the Ro 
Court Theatre, Sloane Square, on the 18th and 
19th April. The usual Students’ nicht has been 
abandoned, and both nights will he Ladies’ nights, 
The Oommittes state that they have decided to 
hep ar gallerys as they feel that architects may 
ike to have the opportunity of sending their juni 
staff to see the lay . : aes 

Obituary. 

Hexny Jarvis, Associate 1866, Fellow 
of Brighton, formerly of 29 Trinity Sue 
Gorongh, died st Rome on the 4th March, Mr. 
Jarvis was educated in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of King's College, and served five years’ 
pupilage with his father, the late Henry Jarvis, 
architect, and District Surveyor of St. Giles’s, 
Camberwell. In 1867 he was granted a Certificate 
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of Competency to act as District Surveyor under 
the Building Acis,and the same year was taken 
into partnership with his father. Works carried 
out by the firm included the churches of St. Stephen, 
Walworth; All Souls, Grosvenor Park, Newington; 
Bi. Augustine, South Hermondsey; St. Pan, 
Holloway; St. Mark, Walworth. They were the 
architects of the improvements in Winchester and 
Cathodral Sireets, together with the covered stands, 
the flower market, &e., of the Borough Market, 
1897 ; and of extensive additions and alterations at 
the Constance Road, Camborwell, Workhouse for 
St. Giles’s Guardians, Mr, Jarvis prepared the 
plans and designa for the coroner's court and 
mortuary, St. Mary's, Newington, §.E. 


GrornGe Troms, of Queen's Chambers, Cardiff, 
whose death is announced at the age of sixty-une, 
was elected Fellow in 1901 under tha proviso to By- 
law 9, being at that time President of the Cardiff, 
South Wales, and Monmouthshire Society. Mr, 
Thomas started practice about the yeir 1873, 
and was for some years in partnership with Mr. 
Edwin Seward, of Cardiff. Among the principal 
works of the firm were the Cardiff Infirmary, the 
Exchange Buildings, Mount Square, Cardilf, the 
Cardiff Town Hall Extensions, Higher Grade 
Schools, the Cardiff Workhouse, &c. Later, in in- 
Sepencone Braue, he carried ont the Intermediate 
Schools and the Magonie Temple at Cardiff, Board 
Schools at Barry, and hotela at Bais and Aberavon, 


‘Bit Toowas Drew, LL.D. Doblin, President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, had been a 
Fellow of the Institute since 1889, and nos Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland 
had represented that body from 1892 to 1901 on 
the B.L.G.A. Council. He was President of the 
Bociety of Antiquaries (Ireland) from 1895 to 1897, 
and had recently been appointed to the Chair of 
Architecture at the National University of Ireland. 
A biographical notice will appear in an early issue, 


COMPETITIONS. 
Acton School,— Walsall (Bloxwich) School, 
Members of the Royal Institute are advised that 
the Competitions Committee aro considering the 
conditions of both these Compatitions with a view 
to their amendment. 


The result of the competition for the building 
of a new examination hall to be erected on the site 
of the four houses, Nos. 4, 9,10, and 11 Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, for which seven architects 
were invited to compete, Was mode known on 
Wednesday patois meeting of the Royal Colleges 
of Physioiunaanid Surgeons, when Mr. T. E. Colleutt 


—who was appointed assessor—awarded the first 
premium, vie, the appointment as architedt for the 
new examination hall, to Mr. A. N.Prentice[F.] The 
three other premiums, #100, £75, and £50, were 
respectively awarded to Mr. Henry T. Hare [#".), Mr, 
Ki. Stanley Hall, and Mr. John W. Simpson [F}. 


Tt will be remembered that the conditions of the 
Warrington Elementary Schools Competition were 
so Objectionable as to call for the intervention of 
the Institute Council and their ultimate recom- 
mendation to members to take no part in. tt 
poate Gth November]. It appears that the 

Varrington Master Builders’ Association, sympa- 
thising with the architects, resolved to aupport 
them, and tho following letter from the Association 
addressed to the Town Clerk, Warrington, hag just 
been made public — 

20th Jannary 1910, 

Deak Sr,—tlt has been brought to the notice of this 
Association that your Council have inviled competitive 
plans from urchiteots for the above achools, under eoti- 
ditiona which are entirely new und detrimental to all thoee 
entering the competition, and which condiilona have 
already been condemned by the Hoyal Institute of Britiah 
Architects. 

My Association is aatiefied that the conditions are of « 
very unfair and arbitrary natare, and under the ¢cireum- 
stances request me to inform you thit the mombera of this 
Asmoolution will be recommenda! not to temder for the 
work uniees the unfair conditions are removed.—Yours 
faithfully, Beurmau B. Mons, Secretary. 


International Competition for Monument at Berne. 

In the Jovunan for 5th February some partien- 
lars were given of the international competition 
which is being promoted by the Swiss Federal 
Couneil for the erection of a monument at Berno 
to commemorate the foundation of the International 
Telegraph Union. The monument is to be areeted 
on the Place Helvetia midway between the History 
Museum and the Kirchenfeld Bridge, and article 3 
of the conditions requires that the monument must 
be in harmony with the site and its surroundings. 
Since the conditions were issued a scheme has been 
put forward for the erection. of art galleries on the 
Place Helvetia on exch side of the approach to the 
bridge, and in view of the requirement in article 3 
the promoters think it well to call the attention of 
Gini Padi to the new aspect the Place Helvetia 
would present should the proposed galleries be 
erected on the hitherto open site. Tha galleries, it 
is Biated, would be simple but artistic in character, 


and not exceed a height of sbout twenty-six feet. 


A revised plan has been issued showing the sites 
proposed for the galleries, and copies may be seen 
in the Institute Library, In a memorandum which 
accompanies the revised plan the promoters think 
it advisable to point out that the oreetion of the 
pulleries ig not yet absolutely decided upon, and 
that competitors in making their designs should 
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take into account the two eventualities, the erection 
and the non-ereotion of these buildings on the Place 
Helvetia. The British representative on the jury 
of assessors is Sir George Frampton, R.A. [47.A,|. 


ALLIED SOCIETLES. 
‘Transvaal Institute of Architects. The South 


African Commerce and Manufacturers’ Record for 
February reports the proceedings at the recent annual 
general meeting of the Tranavaol Institute of Arolii- 
tects. The building boom, it is siated, has stirred up 
the profession to a sense of its respomsibilitics, and this 
waa probably the laryest gathering of the kind that 
haa ever taken place m Sonth Africa. The President, 
Mr. Walter Reid (F.), summed up the objects and 
aims of the Instiinte as followa:—l. To complete the 
negotiations recuntly started for the formation of a 
South African saeociation or mmalgameted body of 
architects, on lines similar to those of the Institute. 
2, To promote an educational programme that will 
allow young architects to be trained within the eoun- 


try; and, 2a part of the programme, to perenes ae 


the collection of models and plaster casts 

and examples of work on similar lines to the Architec- 
tural Association Schools, Westminster, The work to 
be carried on in conjunction with existing universities, 


8. ‘To make representations inthe proper quarters with 
a view tor ting the amount of architectural work 


to be done by salaried public officials, endeavouring 
to seouIre to private | or 
Government and municipal patronage. Public depart- 
ments should exist more for the maintenance and up- 
keep of public buildings than for their designing and 
construction, 4. ah era and publish a quarterly 
journal, also an annual calendar, so that the Institute 
may exchange literature with and make themselves 
known to similar institutions in other parts of the world, 
5. To grapple with the matter of competitions and 
clour the wir of the many misconceptions surrounding 
the adoption of the principle. 6. To evolve principles 
and prepare mensures for presentation to the forth- 
eomine Union Parliament, im the interests of the 
country, the profession, and the general public, 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—The Associn- 
tion has just published Vol. V. of its Transactions 
pero Edin. 1910], the work comprising s selection of the 
lectures delivered before the Association in the sessions 
1004 to 1007, together with the President's Addresses, 
anda record of visits made during the same period. 
The lectures include: “ Moorish Architecture In Spain," 
by John Keppie [J.]; “An Old Seottish Town,” by 
James A. Morria{?*,|; * Ferro-Conerete Construction,” 
by T. J. Gueritte, B.Sc.; “What H.M. Offiee of Works 
is deiny for Historical Buildings in Scotland,” Shale T, 
Oldrieve, F.S.A. Seot. (F.); “The esthetic Duty of 
a Corporation towards a City,” by [nile W. Fraser 
Dobie; “ Seatech Gardens and Garden Architecture,” 
by R.8. Lorimer, A.1t,5.A, iF * Kadinburgh Castle," 
by Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A. |P.); “ Steel Building 
onstruction,” by J. RK. Sharman, A.M.[nat.0.H. ; 
“Finkie House," by Thomas Rose, F.5.A. Seot.; 
“The Sanitary Consideration of Building.” by James 
LL. Lawrence; “The Sculptor and the Garden,” b 
Walter Gilbert (Bromegrove Guild); “Town Plan- 
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ning,” by Barry Parker; “ Historical Notes on the 
Destruction of Scottish Ecclesiastical Buildings in the 
14th century,” by D. Hay Fleming, LL.D; “Small 
Sewage Installation,” by Gilbert J. Fowler, D,Se.; 
“Dalkeith,” by Thomas Rosa, F.S.A. Seot.; and 
various communications on the Restoration of the 
Chapel Royal, Holyrood, 


Royal Architectural Institute of Canada.—Desions 
are invited from Canadian architects and draughtemen 
who are British subjects for a Tower to commemorate 
the Federntion of the various Provinces whereby the 
Dominion of Canada came into exviatenee in 1867. 
The Tower is to be erected at Halifax, the cost not to 
exceed 22.000 dollars. The competition is to be con- 
ducted bythe Royal Architectural Institate as follows : 
Each Provincial Association of Architects will invite 
ts members to submit competitive designs, and will 
select the three best from those submitted aod forwn: 
them to the Royal Architectural Institute, The 
designe so selected will be submitted toa Board of 
Assessors composed of the President and two members 
oF ao ae at shlekiponin deere ay Va lie will 
lect three plans to go forward to the final conspeti- 
tion. The final sclection will be made by the President 
of the Royal Architectural Institute, and the Professors 
of Architecture of the MoGill Umversity, Montreal, and 
the University of Toronto. To the authors of the 
desions placed first, second, and third, medals of gold, 
silver, ond bronze respectively will be nwarded by the 
Royal. Architeeturn! Institute, The nuthor of the 
design placed firet will be asked to prepare working 
drawings and specifications with sufficient detaila to 
carry out the work ; it is felt, the conditions state, that 
the patriotism of Canadian architects can be counted 
upon in this respect, the elimination of profit being mn 
the nature of a contribution. 


MINUTES. XX. . 

At the Tenth Genera! Meeting (Ordinary) of the Sesion 
100-10, held Monday, ld4th March 1910—Presont, Mr 
Ernest George, ATLA, President, in the Chair ;*27 Fellows 
(including & members of the Council), 40 Associates (in- 
cluding 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon, Asepelate, and 
pevernl visitors—the Minutes of the Meetings held Monde: 
23th February 1910 (ante, p. 392) were taken ad read and 
a as correct. 

i Hon. Recretary announced the decease of George 





Thomas and Henry Jarvis, Fellows, 

The Hon. Secretary having further announced the decease 
of Sir Thomaa Drew, P.RLBLA., Fellow, Past Preeident of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland and sonietime 
Member of the 1.1.8.4. Council, the regrets of the Institute 
were ordered to be entered on the Minutes, and « vote of 
sympathy uml condolence was passed to the relatives af 
the late member. 

_ The following members attending for the first time einee 
their election were formally admitted by the President :-— 
Vin. William. Roeland Howell, Fellow; Wilfred James 
Brough, William D'Arey Cathourt, Edward Ernest Hlon 

Claypole, William Goodchild, Charles Ernest Hanecomb. 
Francia Over, Francis Gordon Troup, dssociaien 

A Paper by Mr. A. A. Hudson [H_4,}, Barrister-at-law, 

or Ter Diam Sich oF Ancirrectone, having been rend 
enuthor mul discussed, a vole of tho | Puma 

tiniest e 

rp hah procesdings closed, and the meeting separated mb 
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ARCHITECTURE ON THE EASTERN SIDE OF THE ADRIATIC. 
By Georak Hupparp, F.8.A. [#.). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 4th April 1910, 


complicated history of the country deters many from attempting to rasp its checkered 

sequence of events, and the inhospitahle nature of some of its provinces preserves them 
from becoming popular resorts for the ordinary Continental traveller. Few lands, however, are 
more mteresting, and the strugeles that have taken place in this great peninsula lying between 
Kurope on the west and Asia on the east have preserved Europe from being over-ran by the 
Asiatic. A very short reference must be made to the leading historical events, in so far as 
they have influenced the architecture of the Adriatic coast towne. 

Various Greek colonies settled on some of the Dalmatian islands. Perhaps the earliest to 
arrive came from Syracuse, and were settled by Dionysius the elder on the island of Lissa (Issa) 
uc. B87. ‘Two years later the Greek colonists passed on to the mainland at Stobres and Traii, 
No purely Greek architectural remains have been discovered « but Greek inseriptions, Greek vases 
and coins have heen found. The Greek colonies continued until the third century s.c., when they 
were compelled to appeal for the assistance of Rome against the Hlyrians. Who the Ulyrians may 
have been is perhaps a little doubtful. At the time when the Greek colonists called Rome to 
their aid the Mlyrians probably occupied the greater portion of the peninsula, and perhaps that 
wild race now occupying the southernmost State, Albania, may be their descendants. The war- 
fare between the Romans and Illyrians was continued till the beginning of the Christian era, 
when tho Ilyrians were conquered and Dalmatia beeame a province of Rome. In the year 
284 the Roman Empire fell to Diocletian, whose palace at Spalato forms the great central 
point of interest of Dalmatia. 

Constantine, who reigned from $06 to 387, moved the seat of government from Rome to 
the old Greek city Byzantion on the Bosphorus, which has ever sinee been known as Constanti- 
nople, or the city of Constantine. Thechief power was thus placed in a city which was Christian 
from what may be called its new birth.* It was Greek in origin, and though it became the capital 
of the Roman Empire it remained in fact moro Greek than Roman, and the Greek influence in 
the Toman work in the Balkan States may perhaps be traced to this-origin, At about this 
Silke aM Se ee ea oe eM a 

* General Sketch: FE. A. Froeman, p. 99. 
Third Series, Vol, XVI. No, U1.—0 April 1019. 84, 


PLY con 8 no part of Kurope less understood and less visited than the Balkan States. The 
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period the Huns, who were being driven out of China, preased upon the Goths, a Teutonic race, 
who had formed a kingdom in Dacia, a province north of the Danube. The Goths in turn took 
up arms against the Romans in 378. They did not, however, settle in the land they first 
conquered, bnt passed on westward, and no Teutonic kingdom was founded in the Bast. The 
Huns, however, continued to press onwards, and it was only under the united powers of the 
Romans, Goths, and Franks that they were defeated at Chalons in 451. This battle was perhaps 
the most important in all history. Ttwas a struggle between the West and the East, between 
the Aryan race and the Turanian, between civilisation and barbarism. 

The succession of Roman emperors came to an end in the West in 476 as the Teutonic inroads 
obtained the mastery ; but the Roman emperora continued to rule at Constantinople, and the 
Toman sphere of influence was more nominal than actual on the west of the Adriatic. The Roman 
Empire was again united under that great building emperor Justinian, 
who reigned from 527 to 565. Under this emperor rose the Byzantine 
architecture, and one of the finest examples of the style may be seen 
at Parenzo. The Byzantine style flourished on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic until the great rising of the Avars, a race akin to the Huns, Hi | 
They were originally driven out of Central Asia by the growing power of i 
the Turks ; and in the year 639 they overran the province of Dalmatia 4 
and arrested all progress and civilisation for over two hundred years, *' 
The Byzantine work at the Duomo of Parenzo, built between 535-543, 
is an example of the splendid architecture in the time of Justinian. i 
The Romanesque work at San Lorenzo in Pazenatieco or at St. Dona at 
Jara are examples of the crude architecture that emerged when order 
and civilisation begun to return after the Avars were vanquished. In 






the year 506 Charlemagne subdued the wild Avars and Slava and .. 

extended his conquests over Dalmatia, Istria, and Croatia, but the | 

maritime towns continued under the Eastern Empire. The Byzantines, ' || 

i fact, remained masters of the sen, and the Franks imposed their \ a, = 
rile on the Slavs in the rest of Dalmatia, Istria, and Croatia: This , -». Ie 


subjection to the Vranks was, however, easily shaken off after the 
death of Charlemagne. Fit, 2—ROMANERQDE WIXPOW, aan 
Many of the coast towns are beautified by examples of Venetian = BIS [Ase etice (em 
architecture. The Venetians obtained their footing on the eastern sido of 
the Adriatic after they had successfully contested with the Narentines for the supremacy of the 
Adriatic. ‘The Narentines, according to Venetian historians, were little better than pirates, who 
levied blackmail on the commerce of the Adriaticand harassed many of the maritime towns of 
Dalmatia. Most of the maritime towns eagerly welcomed the Venetians as their (leliverers, and the 
cities of Dalmatia offered their allegiance to the great Doge Pietro Orseolo IT. and hia suceessors 
on condition that he relieved them from the oppression of the Narentines. In the year 948 
the Doge, after the Narentines were conquered, sailed down the Adriatic coast and received the 
homave of the bishops and people. 

But m the middle of the thirteenth century a new power was growing, the Ottoman Turka, so 
ealled after their leader Othman, and their power has lasted till our own time. They hemmed in 
the Eastern Empire, and all was lost except Constantinople and a small territory around it, 
The ‘Turks overran the Slavonic States, and their success was largely due to their taking a 
tribute of children from their Christian subjects. It was only at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that the tribute of children was discontinued, and the Ottoman influence in con saquence 
hegan to decline. This tribute of children always strengthened the master race and sapped the 
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life of the subject race. It is in the mterior of the eountry that the Turkish work is to be seen, 
the coast towns having been strongly held by the Latin races before the advent of the Turks. 

Short, incomplete, and slight as is this historical sketch, it may perhaps indicate some of the 
influences which have inspired most of the important buildings on the eastern side of the Adriatie. 
My chief authority is Mr. T. G. Jackson, from whose exeellent work, Dalmatia, the Quarnero, 
and Istria, | have quoted my facts. 

After leaving Trieste the traveller soon realises that he has left the Westand that he is tread- 
ing on the threshold of the Mast. The Slay races never seem to have iimnalgamated with the 
Latin settlers ; the Serbs still wear their gorgeous costumes, and when I first visited these parts 
in 1854 every Serb was fully armed with knives and pistols (mostly Hintlocks) in his belt. 

I shall only refer to two or three of the many islands along the eastern coastline of the ' 
Adriatic. 

The island of Veglia, which has searcely yet emerged from modimvaliam, lias had o varied 
history. Inthe tenth century it was subject to the kings of Croatia, and in the twelfth century it 
fell to the Hungarian king Coloman, Later in the twelfth century it came ander Venetian rule, 
anil in 1133 it was ravaged by Croatian pirates, and ifs city wallsand buildings destroyed. The 
inhabitants, however, with the aid of the Venetians, obtained a decisive victory on $th March 
1133, and to the present time this victory is celebrated annually. Its walls were rebuilt, and at 
the ancient Porta Pisana the winged lion of St. Mark stands above the site of the old cateway, 

Within the walls of Veglia is the Duomo, a twelfth century buildmg, Byzantine in the main, 
but with a very distinet flavouring of Romanesque. The columns, which are of irregular lengths, 
appear to have come from some older building, The eapitals, as Mr. 'T. G. Jackson points out, 
were all made to fit these irregular columns, and the irregularity was adjusted in the abaci so 
that the springing of the archea chould all be at one level. A thoroughly unsatisfactory attempt 
has been made to form geometrical figures between the intervals of the leaves in the capitals. 

On the island of Arbe, as well as on the east coast towns, the winged lion of St. Mark 
held sway. The Venetian campanile, built about 1200, is a beautiful example, The tower, 
exclusive of the spire, is 90 feet high and 20 feet square at the base. There js a fine proportion 
in this eampanile, and great skill has been shown in carrving up the work with mereasing 
delicacy in each succeeding story of the tower. 

On the mainland, going south from Trieste, is the picturesque town of Pirano. The town 
has no particular interest, though it is surrounded on the land side with picturesque city walls 
and towers. Some of the houses have pleasing hits of Venetian Gothie work in them. Before, 
however, touching that most interesting town of Parengo it is worth while visiting San Lorenzo 
in Pasenatico about twelve miles mland. Not many travellers visit this out-of-the-way town, 
and as we entered through the ancient Venetian gateway of its medieval walls, every inhabitant 
appeared to be transfixed with wonder that anybody even in his wildest moments should have 
dreamt of going to Ban Lorenzo. The dogs first realised the extraordinary apparition, and 
without a moment's hesitation they all came dashing at ua from every quarter of the town. 
The women called off the dogs, for the men are not in the town during the daytime. 
When the noise subsided the children came to us, and never left until the priest took 
charge of us. The priest is the host in these primitive towns, and travellars should always make 
themselves known to him. He gave us wine when we were there in 1901, as he had given wine to 
Mr. T. G. Jackson in 1982; but I doubt whether there have been many visitors between these 
dates. San Lorenzo m Pasenatieo in former times, in the fourteenth century, was the seat of 
the Venetian Governor of Istria, and the Venetian windows and galleries speak eloquently 
and pathetically of a vanished grandeur, 

Qn one of the bastions of its city walls stands a Vene 


aR gai tie tian campanile, and in the pina 
opposite the church iz a line Venetian well-head, which T thir 


uk the priest was anxious to sell for 
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the benefit of his poor parishioners, As, however, we were bieveling and the well-head weighed 
ever a ton, we were compelled to banish the thought of possessing this fine example of 
Venetian Gothic work, which after all has an historical interest in the midst of its present 
surronndings, ind would have little or none if removed. 
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TG, 3—2 ALTAR, PANES, Feu THE MeTe ARLE, 
From Phe Shores of the Adriatic: F. Hamilton Tachosidi [Lanl., Joh Mierruy, Lite), 


The perfect art of Byzantine architecture died in the onslaught of Avara and Slavs in the 
seventh century, und in San Lorengo we find the return to civilisation in the eighth or ninth 
century after Charlemagne’s conquest. This early example, like San Donato of Yara, is crude, 


deformed, and misshapen perhaps; but in it are the germs of the Romanesque style which prew 


zs Z - * 
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and flowrished and survived longer on the eastern side of the Adnatic than anywhere else. 50 
crude indeed is this chureh that the atches of the nave are actually of different heights. 
The eapitala look like debased Roman work, but bear a Byzantme character with the large 
impost blocks. One window in the apse of the south aisle is purely Romanesque im appearance 
[fig. 2, p.481]. This window (which was never clazed) is covered with a rough iracery ol inter- 
lacing circles. ‘To those who take an interest in the development of architecture, this primitive 
window will appeal with particular foree, Here is a window of the eighth or ninth century 
eavered with tracery—little can the carver have thought, as he chiselled out this tracery, of the 
glory of that treatment in subsequent Gothie architecture. oe 

It is now interesting to compare this erude work of the eighth or ninth century with the 
marvellous refinement of the Duomo of Parenzo. The Duomoof Parenzo, according to Mr. T.G. 
Jackson, can be shown by documentary evidence to have been built, between 535 and 543. It is 
as fine as Sant’ Apollinare in Classe af Ravenna or Santa Fosea at Torcello, and in the com- 
pleteness of its plan with its atrium and baptistery it surpasses them. This beautiful exa mple if 
a Byzantine basilica of the first period has fortunately been spared to us.almost whially in ifs 
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original state. In ISS] it was necessary to lay a new floor, for the Duomo stands on a low 
peninsula which gradually, through the ages, is smking into the sea. As the sea washed over 
the floor a new floor was laid 12 inches above the old one. When I saw this charch in 1901 the 
custodian showed me the old floor, and he also showed me a still earlier floor at a depth of 
3 feet 9 inches below the present floormg. This lowest tloor may be late Roman work— a tloor, 
in fact, of » Roman building which stood on the site of the present chureh. ‘To the west of the 
basilica is a square atrium, with a covered ambulatory around its four sides. 

‘The capitals supporting the arches around the atriam are deeply eut, showing in fine relief 
the nich Byzantine tracery on their convex outline. In some cases the columns appear to 
have come from an earlier building, as they do not im all cases fit the capitals they support, 
‘lo the west of the atrium is an octagonal baptistery, with a sinking in the floor where 
probably a marble-lined pissma previously existed, To the west again of the baptistery stands 
u fifteenth-century Venetian campanile, 

The perfection of Byzantine art is realised in the interior of the Duomo, The apiseopal 
throne is at the east end of the nave apse, and the marble seats for the clergy are placed right 
and left of the throne around the sweep of the apse, the ends of the seats being terminated by 
dolphins. p 
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The chief glory of the east end is in the early Byzantine mosaics of the sixth century, which 
form a high dado above the seats of the clergy. To modern ideas the combination of materials 
that have been employed in this mosaic may seem incongruous. Burnt clay of a dull deep red 
colour, obscure glass, polished marbles, and flat oyster shells have all been employ ed ; but eom- 
bined together they give such an effect as would be impossible of attamment In glass alone. 
The oyster shells still keep their gleaming pearly whiteness, and give peculiar emphasis to the 
design. The centres of the panels are sometimes polished slabs of porphyry. On the centre 
panel, over the episcopal throne, 13 a 
gold cross on a ground of serpentme 
and mother-of-pearl. Above this deep 
dado of panels the wall surface is 
entirely covered with mosaics, which 
are more in accord with our general 
appreciation of Byzantine mosaic ; 
but for real courage of design I do 
not know of any mosaic to equal the 
high dado above the marble seats. 

The Byzantine capitals are super- 
latively fine; but the great mnpost 
blocks appear at first aight rather 
redundant to a mind trained on 
Gothic lines. These impost blocks, 
or double capitals, came into vogue 
when the early Byzantine builders 
constructed their vaultme so that the 
load fell on to the capitals. To their 
minds the load may have appeared 
excessive for the capitals to bear, and 
possibly with the idea of distributing 
the load through a supeumposed 
block on the cupital it was hoped that 
the danger of crushing the capital 
would be avoided. The present high 
altar [fig. 3] was put up m 1277 
by Bishop Otho, and the dentilated 
spandrils containmg the mosaics are 
characteristic ‘of Venetian Gothic 
work.* The columns and capitals 
are, however, of an earlier date. 

Pola, which las now become the most important Austrian naval base, must have been a still 
more important Roman town. The shell of a great Roman amphitheatre | fig. 4] stands to-day 
outside the town as it stood in Roman days outside the city walls. It has been caleulated by 
Dr. Kundler that the theatre would hold 21,000 spectators, besides 10,000 who might take part 
in the performances. These enormons numbers, Jackson says, “are of course quite dispro- 
portionate to the population even of Roman Pola, and prove that the shows and dramas were 
intended not only for the city but for the provinoe:" 7 This great elliptical hollow shell 
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now forma a mighty enclosure to grazing grounds, At the terminals of the long and 
short axes, projecting towers have been built, In the windows of these towers cunous 
tracery exists, that is formed by piercing stone slabs and sometimes by the building in of square 
balusters. Besides the amphitheatre at Pola there is much Roman work. There is the Porta Gemina, 
beyond which again is a single Homan archway leading to the town. Within the town, however, 

| stand two Romantemples. Onginally 
they were exactly alike. These tem- 
ples, one of whioh ia atall perfect, are 
perhaps as fine examples of Roman 
work as any extant, 

The town of Aare i4 approached 
throuzh the Porta Marina |tig. 4], a 
Venetian structure with the great lon 
of St. Mark with his paw on the open 
hook. Inside the town stands the un- 
gainly cireular church of San Donato. 
This, ike San Lorenzo in Pasenatico, ts 
an early example of returning civilisa- 
tion at the beginning of the ninth 
century, after the lapse of some three 
centuries since the building of the 
beautiful Doomo at Parenzo, It ig 
perhaps even more debased than San 
Lorenzo, und the debasement is due to 
the same cause, That mighty rush of 
Avars killed the Byzantine art, and the 
abortion San Donato is a monument 
testifying to the thoroughness of the 
onslaught, 

San Donato is a round church 
of the same type as San Vitale at 
Ravenna, or the Cathedral of Aix-lp- 
Chapelle. It has a cirenlar space in 
the centre rising to the roof, and a two- 
storied ¢cireular aisle surrounds it, ‘The 
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ever, revealed in its foundations. ‘The 
earth over a portion of the mterior has been excavated toa a depth of perhaps four fect, and the 
foundations exposed, Here, lying in a perfectly promiscuous manner, are great: blocks of Rojan 
entablatures, the drums of marble columns, and classic fragments. Jackson well remarks of 
these fine classie remains buried in the foundations that they “seem to have heen trodden 
underfoot with an ascetic scorn for the meretricions splendour of pagan rites and pagan 
temples, and with sublime irony to have been made to carry the simple piers and coarse 
masonry of the Christian chureh.” * 
The Cathedral of Zara was not probably begun before the thirteenth century. It is basilican 








* Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Jatria, T, G. Jackson, vol, i, p- 254, 
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in plan, and it 13 perhaps carious that this plan should be so long continned in Dalmatia after it 
had been given up on the other side of the Adnatic. This Romanesque building, with its arcaded 
west front, 1s considered by Fergusson to be superior to San Michele or San Martino at Lucea, or 
the Cathedral at Pistoja or Sta. Maria at Arezzo. Its simple west poreh|fic. 6], with its members 
of the arch truly corresponding with the 
shafts, is very correct in detail. Roman- 
esque architesture in Dalmatia long 
continued as its national stvle after the 
rest of Kurope had developed ito 
Gothic. The west front of Aara Cathe- 
dral was built in 1324, or 150 years 
ifter the transition from Homanoesque 
to Gothic in France and England. 

Another fine example i St. Ginise- 
gono with its external arcuded apse and 
delicate colonnade. Itis very doubtful 
whether anything finer of its kind could 
be found among the Lombard churches 
of Ttaly. Its date is 1175. The west 
front dates probably from the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. 

The Cathedral of Sebenieo is per- 
haps unijue in its construction, for 
thronghont the building nerther briek 
nor wood has been used, As Jackson 
save, “Indeed not only Italy but 
Kurope may be challenged to show 
another ehurch of this size in which 
neither timber nor brick is employed, 
evervihing being constructed of good 
squared stone, marble, or metal.” This 
ia no idle challenge ; the walls and roof 
are all of stone, neither timber nor tiles 
are employed anywhere in its construe- 
tion. Ji stone walls are sufhicient 
protection agamst the elements 1b 1s 
difficult to see why the stone vaulting 
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struction has much to commendit. It 

may he taken as an accepted canon im art that the constraction of a building should be the 
basis of the design. To conceal the construction is an attempt to decetve the mind, and the 
more the cloak of deception is enriched the further the mind is carried from the true appreeia- 
tion of the construction of the boilding, Now in the Duomo of Sebenico the whole construe- 
tion of the roof over the nave, nisles, and tower is equally apparent, whether viewed from 
the interior or the exterior of the building. In our Gothie work the whole construction of the 
vaulting 1s externally concealed from view by the timber and tiled roofs, but it is interesting to 
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speculate as to how the upper surface of the vaulting would have been treated by the Gothie 
builders had they adopted the form of construction employed in the Duomo at Sebenico. 

From Jackson's most interesting deseription a detailed account is given of the architects 
who were engaged and the exact dates when the several parts were built. 

Very shortly, it appears that the west end and nave were designed by one Master Antonio, 
and were built between 1491 and 1441, when Antonio apparently was dismissed, and Master 
Giorgio Orsini, of Venice, waa engaged to complete the work. Antonio’s work is purely Italian ~ 
Gothic, but the Renaissanee rage which arrested the development of Gothie architecture came 
in during the period of the buildmg of this church. The transition took place after Antonio 
was dismissed, and before Giorgio was engaged. In the work of this latter architect the 
Renaissance influence is clearly to be seen.* 

The Venetian Gothic porch, with its Lombardie ons supported on quasi classic consoles, 1s 
a very fine example of Gothic work of Antonio, but the Renaissance cornice of the parapet 
marks the change in style introduced by Giorgio of Venice. In the town are many Venetian 
Gothic windows, and at least one external marble stairease in which the balusters and ends of the 
steps are beautifully carved. 

Traii is the next town further south of marked importance, and the Duomo of Trai 
is a building of the first importance. The city of Trai now stands on an island, and the 
island is approached over a wooden bridge. Ii is a walled city which practically covers the 
sland on which it stands. A Venetian gateway with the guarding lion of Venice is carved 
over the arch [fiv. 8], as at the Porta Marina at Zara and many other towns in Dalmatia. Outside 
the gateway all carriages must stop, for the network of narrow roads, only about four or five 
feat wide, make wheel traffic impossible. Its narrow roads are often spanned by arches and 
beautified by rich Venetian galleries and Venetian Gothie windows. These sunless little roads 
we found most delightfully cool after the heat of the shadeless road by which we had travelled 
on our bicyeles. The only open space in the town is the Piazza del Duomo, on the south of the 
cathedral. The south side of the cathedral forms one side of the square, and opposite to this 
is the Venetian Loggia; at the ends of the square are situated the Palazzo Communale and 
the Palazzo Cippico. Mr. Jackson's drawing of a capital from the Loggia shows a very fine 
example of Venetian Gothic work. 

The building of the cathedral was begun about 1200, and various parts of the structure 
bear dates as the work proceeded. The body of the church was completed in 1440, very 
néarly 250 years after its commencement. The tower, however, was not completed till 1498, 
as is recorded by an inseription, though the lower portion of the tower bears the date 1421. The 
church is purely Romanesque. It has a basilican plan with a large and beautiful porch at 
the west end. This porch is perhaps the most perfect and beautiful example of any 
Romanesque work that exists. Dalmatia seems to have been little influenced by Western 
Europe, for in Dalmatia they went on developing the round arched style long after the 
Gothic pointed arch had become established elsewhere in Europe. This long continuance of the 
round-arched Romanesque gave an opportunity of perfecting this style which culminates in 
the porch of the Cathedral of Trai. In the carved work of tins beautiful Galilee porch 
or narthex there is an extraordinary wealth of Romanesque imaginings, and the whole is 
finished with marvellous perfection of execution. On either side of the west doorway are great 
archaic lions, standing on classic consoles; they project out boldly at a height of perhaps six feet 
from the ground. They support brackets on which Adam stands on the south and Eve on the 
north. ‘These figures are nude and life-size, and they have some of the imperfections of the 








* Jackson, op. cil. p. S81, et seq. 
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penod when they were executed. They look very much ashamed of themselves in contrast to the 
bold and impressive beasts below them. The hunting of the deer amidst the intertwining 
trunks and foliage forms a charming and interesting shaft next to the plain moulding of the 
doorway. In the interior, the octagonal pulpit and high altar at the east end probably 
belong to the fifteenth century, though they would certainly he taken as belonging to a much 
earlier date if they were to be found on 
the west of the Adriatic. 

To continue the journey south- 
ward, the city of Spalato or the palace 
of Diocletian is reached. Professor 
Freeman has righily pointed out that 
“ By the banks of the Tiber the city of 
Romulus became the house of a single 
man; by the shores of the Adriatic 
the house of a single man became a 
city.” * Diocletian did in fact when 
building his house build a city, Tho 
building covers an area of 91 acres of 
land ; but it is not only the great seale 
on Which the palace was laid out, nor 
the completeness of its appointments, 
nor its general magnificenes, it is rather 
the originality in its detail and the 
striking development in its constrac- 
tion that single this building out 
from all others as exerting a greater 
influence upon subsequent styles, 
either Romanesque or Gothic, than 
any other building in the whole history 
of arehitecture, 

The palace is worthy of the man. 
Diocletian, born in the year 254 of slave 
parents on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic, roge to ba master of the world, 
and with him ended the control of Rome 
over the eastern part of the Adriatic, 
He abdieated at the age of fifty-nine, 
and retired to the land of his hirth, 
where he built his palace. So ruined is 
the palace that,in order to give anyides rid. F—A GATE OF That), WIT CAMP4Nti= WW lacennorsn. 
of its ancient magnificence, I propose En eat rN ree hetan ant eee Ae 
illustrating my remarks from Adam's monumental work published in 1764. From the plan [fig. 9] 
it will be seen that it is a rectangular building, and on the north, east, and west the external walls 
are defended by square and octagonal towers ; while on the south front, towards the sea, is what 
Adam calls the great cryptoporticus, having a frontage of over 500 feet. From this gallery, or 
cryptoportiens, some of the royal apartments could be entered. The royal apartments were to 














* Subject and Neighbourlands of Venize, Prof, B. A. Freeman, p. 141, 
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the south, and were flanked on the west and east by an elaborate system of baths. The 
octagonal building in the south-east section is called by Adam the“ Temple of Jupiter,” but it ts 
suggested by Dr. Arthur Evans that Diocletian intended the edifiee to be his mausoleum. ‘The 
building is now, however, converted into the Cathedral of Spalato. The small temple in the 
south-west section was referred to by Adam as the “ Temple of Aiseulapims.” According to 
Adam, possibly the block of buildings im the north-west section was for women, and the block 

the north-east for courtiers. Probably the eubicles around the external walls were for 
soldiers. The principal entrance was on the north, which is still ealled by the ancient name 
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“Porta Aurea or Golden Gate [fig. 10). The east gate was the “ Porta Afinea” or Bronze 
Gate, and the west gate “ Porta Ferrea " or Iron Gate. 

In the illustrations shown of this Roman palace it will be seen that there is a very 
marked tendency to depart from the accepted Classic standards, and on this account the palace 
may not appeal to those who can only admire purity of style; but I submit that when those 
departures from the accepted standards have had an influence on all subsequent architecture, 
then the building commands our particular attention. None of the buildings attained any great 
height, as may be seen from the sections. Though much remains, it cannot, I think, be aceapted 
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that Adam’s plans and sections are entirely reliable ; no doubt they were to a certain extent 
conjectural, 

At the entrances provision was made for the raising and low ering ofa porteullis. The grooves 
in the jambs are elearly defined, and the hole in the staging above the archway shows where the 
chain passed when raising and lowering the porteullis. Thad always been under the impression 
that the portenliis was a medimval device until l'saw it at Diocletian's palace, At the north gate, 





Fit. [L—PalLioe OF IMOCLETIAN AT HeALATO! THE FERIGTTLE 
From obert Adam's Pulser of fHocteiion at Apefete {Led LT. 


the Porta Aurea [fig. 10), it is apparent that the areaded feature has a Romanesque rather than 
a Classic appearance, 

If we walk in at the Porta Aurea and pass along the main thoroughfare through the 
palace, we soon arrive Opposite the portico to the Vestibule. The feature of the arch spanning 
the space between the central columns, and the arches which span the openings from capital to 
capital of the columns in the peristyle, all mark a striking departure from true Classic rules. 

The columns are of Oriental granite, and the entablatures and capitals of statuary marble. 
The Vestibule was approached by a handsome doorway from the portico. The Vestibule, aeeord- 
ing to Adam, who obtains his authority from Ovid, “was a sacred place, consecrated to the 
gods, particularly Vesta, from whom it derives itaname."" ‘The Vestibule was a domed building, 
with a central opening in the dome to admit hight, as at the Pantheon at Rome. Beyond the 
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Vestibule to the south stood the atrium or great hall, probably dedicated to the ancestors. 


From the atrium the eryptoporticus could be approached. The appearance of the erypto- 
portiens is much spoilt by the houses which have been built between the arches, and the shops 
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which have been formed ly the lower portion of the wall: but in Diocletian's time it must have 
heen a magnificent facade to the sea. 

The “ Temple of A’seulapins " is a small tetrastyle prostyle, the chief feature of which now 
remaining isthe doorway |fig. 15). The running, tendril-like enrichment of the architrave, with 
little winged angels, seems scarcely appropriate to the pagan Kimperor Diocletian, but in it is 
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the same motive of design that we saw in the porch at Trai. The construction of the barrel 
roof 1s very similar to that mmiqne building the Duomo of Sebenico. The mausoleum, now the 
Cathedral of Spalato, has at the entrance a magnificent medieval campanile, which was encased 
in massive seaffolding when Jackson saw it in 188%, was encased when I eaw it first in 1884, 
and was still encased when I saw it in 1901 and 1909. Work proceeds slowly in Dalmatia : 
but the Dalmatians gene- 
rally manage to complete 
Whatever they begin. 

The thirteenth century 
pulpit is a snperlatively fine 
specimen of Homanesque 
work. It ta hexagonal in 
form, and made of various 
coloured marbles and com- 
pact limestone. The pro- 
portion of the respective 
parts in relation to the 
whole is admirable. It ts 
indeed very doubtful whe- 
ther any finer work of the 
period exists in any coun- 
try; the detail is beautiful, 
and rich in the aymbolism 
of that earnest Ropgan- 
eaque period [fig. 14], 

The campanile is built 
without any foundation. 
The old steps and platform 
in front of the mausoleum 
were accepted as strong 
enough tosupport a massive 
companile standing 160 feet 
above the level of the plat- 
form. Perhaps all would 
have been well for these 
confident mediwyal builders 
if they had not eut through 
the platform to form two 
staircases: bot as things 
are, there are ominous signs 
of the campanile giving way, henee the scaffolding which has hidden the view 6f the 
structure for #0 many years. ‘The dome over the mansolenm has a eurious fan-shaped eon- 
struction. It is formed of tiles which bear the stamp “S. P, Q. RB.” (Senatus Populusque 
Romanus). Not in Rome itself is a palace of such proportions to be found, and perhaps 
nowhere in the world did one man ever build such a stupendous edifice for his own occupation, 

In their standard work, Architecture of Greece and Rome, Messrs. Anderson and Spiers pont 
out the four striking departures from true Classic style that occur in Divcletian’s palace, and they 
show that in no case do these departures make their first a Ppearance here. The decadent features 
ure :— 
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1. The arch over « wide central intercolumniation (as in the Portico to the Vestil uly) dates 
hack to 151 a.p., being found in the Propyl#a at Damageus and in the Temple of Atil. 

2. Capitals carrying an are) without intervening entablature (as in the Peristyle) are found 
at Pompe. 

8. Columns earried on corbels fas above the Porta Aurea) existed in the Therma of Titus 
built in the first century asp. 

4. The aeoentuation of the Roman relieving arch over a lintel by enriching it with mouldings 
(as in the Porta Aurew) is found im the 
second century in Asia Minor and Syria. 

The same suthorities say that 
these departures are “ the four leadme 
features of the decadence in Roman 
architectural forms, and they are oer- 
tainty exhibited im the palace at 
Spalato in a more striking manner 
than in any other building.”* 

When the great flood of Avars 
awept over the country m 639, the 
inhabitants fed from the Cupital of 
Salona, and took refoge in the islands. 
Ata later date they left the islands 
and took up ther abode m the de- 
serted palace of Diocletian. The walls 
of the palace became the city walls, and 
from that time onwards the palace has 
been the centré of utown. Water was 
carried by an aqueduct from Clissa to 
the palace. 

Salona, when it fell before the 
rush of Avars, was & mighty erty, sur- 
rounded by a wall in which traces of 
cighty-cight towers have been found. 
At one of the city entrances three 
arches stood, the centre one for vehi- 
cular trafie und the side ones for 
pedestrians. The paved roadway here, 
as at Pompeu, shows worn ruts some 
6 inches deep, Within the ancient 
walls is a great amphitheatre and the 
remains of a curions Christian basilica, 





Fi, 1L—BOMASESQUE PULEIT I Tee PCO AT APALATO. 
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A vast number of stone sarcophagi 
were beg unearthed by Professor Bulic when I was there. Many were inscribed, but all had 
been rifled by the Avars. On the rocky side of the hill tombs had been cut, and entrances to 
them were gamed by raising stone doors which ran in slots in the jambs. Inside the chamber: 
were stone shelves on which could still be seen the bones of those Christians who must have been 
buried in the seventh century, orearlier. ‘Two extremely fine early Byzantine capitals now in the 


* Architeciure of Greeee ond Rowe: Andereon and Spiers, rr S50, 250. 
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museum at Spalato came from the early basilica, As we left Salona we noticed great numbers 
of ¢lassic fragments built m the walls at the side of the dusty road by which we journeyed to 
the beautiinl town of Ragusa. Ragosa, unlike the other coast towns, maintained itself as an 
indepindent commonwealth, though, according to Freeman, it did at different times have a 
dependent relationship to the dominion of the Venetian or the Turk; but it never was actually 
incorporated with either of them. The Lion of St. Mark is not to be seen here. The massive 
walls whieh surrounded this independent commonwealth foree the traveller to realise the life- 
long sturdy courage of those early settlers. These settlers were Greeks who had from a very 
curly time lived at Epitaurum, now Ragusa Vecchia. When the Avars swooped down on them 
the Kpitanrians ted to the rocky coast and founded there the present town of Ragusa. Here 
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they surrounded themselves with the massive walls which climb the mountain side. They are 
stupendous, their very magnitude conveys the impression of impregnability, 

Great towers stud the circling mighty walls which crown the v erge of an maceessible precipice, 
The town is approached over a drawbridge, and as-we entered, a woman came up to us holding out 
a letter which she asked us to read and translate for her. It was iti English and from 4 sailor who 
had in a blunt, matter-of-fact way written to the woman to Buy that her hushand had heen 
drowned. Perhaps we broke the sad news more gently than the sailor had at tempted todo. The 
letter was an old one, and, unconsciously, she had been keeping the sad news till sho had found 
some one who could translate it. The most interesting building in Ragusa is the Palace of the 
Reetor of the Ragusan Commonwealth [fig. 16), and its history is one of the most complex that I 
know ; this complexity has been most cleverly unravelled by Jackson, and those who wish to know 
more about it should read his acequnt.* The diffienlty which at first presents itself js that the 
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upper portion, above the areaded portico, is in Gothie work of the date 1484, and the portico 
which stands below it is Renaissance, and, contrary to the proper order of things, is of a later 
date, The date of the portica 18 1n fact 1464, which was thus built twenty-nine years after the 
npper portion of the building. 1 

Shortly, Lhe history 8 that on this aite stood « riginally ifort or castle which was polled down, 
and the Rector’s Palace was built on the site in 1988, The Ragusans kept ther powder magazines 
close to this Imilding, and during a fire which occurred on 10th August 1485, the magne 
exploded and the palace was wrecked, The palace was thereupon rebuilt in that year 1495, 
and one Master Onofae Giordani dila Cava, of Naples, was engaged to earry out the work. 
The HHTUZENS Were slow to learn by experence, lor they put their rnin ora eye as close to 
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their new Rector's Palace as before. And as before a fire broke out. ‘This fire occurred an 
Sth August 1462, and the palace was much damaged by the explosion. It became necessary to 
pull down the ruin; but as the upper portion was on ly partially damaged it was determined to 
use ogain the Gothic windows. Two architects were employed by the Grand Council to Carry 
out the work. One was Michelozzo Michelogzi, a pupil of Donatello, and he was considered, 
after Brunelleschi, to be the most able architeet of the early classic Renaissance style. The 
other architect was Giorgio Orsini, of Venice, of whom we heard at Sebenieo, where he completed 
the cathedral in the Renaissance atyle. Now the ariginal areading to the portico of the 1495 
place had pointed arches, and these two Renaissance architests determined to put in round 
arches in the 1464 palace ; they used some of the old capitals, and I think wll the old columns : 
but im order to make ay) the Hecessary height, when they adopted round arches instead of the 
taller old pomted arches, they inserted deep abaci. The old Gothic windows were reimstated 
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in the upper floor. This is the explanation of the anomaly m this building, where the upper 
portion appears to be older than the lower portion. This outlying independent State of Ragusa 
continued to build in the primitive Romanesque style till a later date than anywhere else, even in 
Dalmatia. The consequence is that there is a temptation to assign a fat earlier date to the 
buildings than the facts allow. The Dominican Convent, by Fra Stefano, was erected about the 
year 1424, but judging by its style it might quite well be the work of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 

It is not only the architecture of this eoast-line which 1s so interesting, there isa wild charm 
about the Balkan States which is extremely fascinating. On that wild and uncertain borderland 
between Montenegro and Albania is the ancient site of Doolea. Here stood a Roman town, and the 
Roman walls still stand surrounding the ruins of the ancient city. There is the rumed Roman 
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forum, and massive pieces of carved entablature lie scattered on the ground. It is a deserted 
spot, overgrown with thorny brambles. I remember sitting there in tho evening on a heap of 
ruined magonry ; not a soul was in sight, and not a sound to be heard but the humming of the 
winged insects, and the seratching, grating noise of the tortoises as their horny shells rubbed againet 
the brambles and Roman masonry. Scraping away the soil at my feet, just below the surface 1 
came upon & Roman tesselated pavement. Darkness was coming on, and I returned to Podgo- 
ritza, which was full of Albanians and Montenegrins in all the gorgeousness of their national 
costumes. In the hotel the talk was the talk of wild, primitive men—of revenge and blood fends. 
Blood was the only subject of conversation besides the excitement of a marriage in the town. 
It appeared that a Montenegrin had married a Turkish damsel from over the border in Albania. 
Not only was the Greek priest who had married them to be murdered, but the unfortunate young 
couple were to meet the same fate. Few experiences stand out more clearly in my mind than 
the night I went off with my Montenegrin host of the hotel to see the cottage where the young 
people were housed. As we walked along the quiet road during the night I noticed a cave at the 
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side of the road, and the dying embers of a fire inside the cave gave a subdued, glowing heht. 
My curiosity tempted me to look in, and I was immediately greeted with a howl like that of a 
wild beast. My host explained that the occupant of the eave was a madman, and that he 
had lived there for many years. Shortly afterwards a man, armed to the teeth, stood across our 
wary, and demanded to know our business. My host explained, and we proceeded. We were 
challenged in this manner on several occasions, and finally we arrived at the cottage. To defend 
the young couple from the doom that was certain to come sooner or later, every opening was barri- 
eaded, and a chain of armed Montenegrin lay around the cottage. The sound of a rifle shotin 
the distance brought every one of these lithe, alert Montenegrins to his feet. They deter- 
mined that it was not one of their outposts who had fired; but they concluded it must be 
somebody—and I forget who the somebody was—who was being shot. There had been a little 
cattle raiding, somebody had stolen a cow, and primitive justice was being administered. It 
ia a wild country, and an absorbingly interesting one; but it has not been the Turk or the Serb 
who has left the lasting memorials on the edstern side of the Adriatie; it has been the Latin 
races, and the descendants of the Latin races, who have been the great builders, and their works 
should be seen to be more fully appreciated. 

I cannot close without paying my humble tribute of admiration and thanks to our Royal 
Gold Medallist, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. He has been the pioneer through Istria and Dalmatia, 
and no man has contributed so largely as he to the sum of knowledge of the architecture of 
those provinces, I have taken the liberty of quoting very freely from his three most interesting 
volumes, Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Istria; and by his kind permission slides from several 
of his beautiful drawings have been made to illustrate my paper. I am mdeed grateful to 
him for so kindly allowmg the exhibition this evening of his beautiful and unique pictures of 
the Balkan States. My thanks are also due to Dr. Franees May Dickinson Berry for her kind 
permission to reproduce some of the many photographs she has taken in the Balkan States. 

And, lastly, I have to thank Mr. Hamilton Jackson and Mr. and Mrs. Holbach, and their 
respective publishers, for their kindness in allowing me to have reproductions made from the 
excellent photographs in their interesting books The Shores of the Adriatic: the Austrian 
Side: and Dalmatia, the Land where the East meets the Weat, 


DISCUSSION OF MR. HUBBARD'S PAPER. 
Mn, A. W. 8. Cnoss, M.A.Cantab., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Tue CHAIRMAN snid he felt that the thanks 
of the Meeting were due to Mr. Hubbard for his 
very echolarly and interesting Paper. In the ad- 
joining room would be found as very fine and 
unique collection of costumes from the country 
upon whose architecture Mr. Hubbard had just 
enlightened them. Such an able Paper deserved 
an able discussion, and he was pleased to tell the 
Mesting that one of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest living authority on Dalmatian architecture 
was present with them, and had yee consented 
to open the discussion. He need dly aay that 
he alladed to Mr. T. G. Jackson. 

Mn. T. G. JACKSON, B.A., said he was sure 
he was expressing the feeling of everybody in the 


room when he said with what pleasure they had 
listened to Mr. Hubbard's complete and ox- 
haustive Paper. He (Mr. Jackson) knew Dalmatia 
perhaps better than any other country oxcept 
to him to hear Mr. Hubburd's account of it. It 
wai now twenty-eight years since he first saw 
Dalmatia, and in that time no doubt things had 
altered a great deal, There were more steamers 
and more milways—there was but one little mil- 
way in his time, which waa not joined on to any 
other—and travellers were probably not now ex- 
posed to the difficulties he had had to contend 
with in getting from one place to another, The 
only means of getting about among the islanda was 
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liy sailing-boats unlezs the traveller wished to stay a 
week on an island with the chance, only the chance, 
of # steamer calling to pick him up. There were 
now, he believed, Cook's Tours through Dalmatia, 
but he could not imagine that it would ever be 
a tourists’ country. There was a gocd 
from end to end, and Mr. Hubbard probably 
had experienced no difficulty in bicycling, but if 
one left the main road be did not think there was 
another on which a bicycle could travel. The 
country roads were atrocious, nothing but tracks 
over stony heaths, and if the traveller wandered 
from the path he would get his boots eut to pieces 
by the sharp rocks with which the whole country 
was strewn. Hecould not imagine its ever becom- 
ing an agreeable resort for merely pleasure tourists. 
However, with the greater number of people who 
visit it one could hardly help feeling some appre- 
hension that the country would lose its primitive 
simplicity, in which state he bad been fortunate 
enough to see it. When he went there first there 
was nothing that could be called a guide-book. 
The only beok he could get was a little book by 
Schatzmayer, published at Trieste, which gave cer- 
tain statistical accounts of the country, but touched 
very little upon anything else, There was, of course, 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson's interesting book, but that 
did not deal very much with art. There were also 
those interesting and lively chapters by Professor 
Freeman upon some of the principal buildings, 
but Professor Freeman's interest ceased with the 
eleventh century, and his account gave no idea of 
what could be found after that date, There was 
also Professor Kitelberger’s book, which went more 
thoroughly into it. and which was the best authority 
in those duys for the medieval remains and objects 
of interest of the country, but he did not go every- 
where and was not altogether accurate, Therefore 
to some extent he (Mr. Jackson) bad had the 
country a good deal to himeelf, atall events for the 
later monuments, and had had to discover for him- 
self firat what there was to be seen, and secondly 
the history of it, He used to sally forth perhaps 
ina little aailing-bont and visit some island without 
the least idea what was to be seen there, and except 
in one instance, he belioved, he was never disap- 


pointed in finding things of the very highest 
interest. ‘There was also the history of the country 


to understand, and that was very diffienlt. There 
was no history of Dalmatia so faras he knew in 
existence, except the very early books of the old 
Dalmatian historians. The history had to be hunted 
out in the Byzantine Greek of Porphyrogenitus 
and the Latin of the Dalmatian historians, which, 
although not of very grent classical merit, at all 
events hed the advantage of being clear and 
explicit. There were also the Tialian writers on 
the subject, who were generally local historians, and 
the mediwval French of Geffroi de Villebardouin, 
and lastly, what waa worst of all to him, the 
German. The history, when one arrived at it, was 
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very curious indeed and wey interesting. It was 
really dual; the history of the towns and that of 
the country was quite distinct. In the principal 
towns on the East Coast there still remained the 
old Latin culture. The towns themselves were to 
this day interesting survivals of the old munici- 
palities of the later Roman Empire, which had 
never altered their character. They talked Latin, 
until it passed into Italian, which they talked still 
as their mother tongue in the towns. Outside the 
towns the country was peopled by Slavs, who for 
the most part talked nothing but Croat or Berb. 
In the towns the people had naturally to be bi- 
lingual; most of them could talk both languages, 
although there was a very strong feeling almost 
of hatred between the two sections, the Latin 
stock striving to maintain the oki Latin culture, 
while the Slavs, inftnenced a good deal by the 
Austrian Government, tried to Slavonise the towns 
themselves as well as the country. That was the 
key to the politics of Dalmatia through the whole 
of the Middle Ages, and to some extent the key to 
the policy and the polities! diffienlties of the 
country to this day. The history of the towns 
sasael the Middle Ages was something like that 
of the great Commonwealths of Lombardy and 
Central Italy. Each town had its own territory, 
ita own government, its own laws; they made 
treaties with one another and warred with one an- 
other without very much reference to the supreme 
authority, although they were always subject more 
or less directly either to conn to Venice, and 
there was a ccnstant struggle between these two 

wera for the possession of the country all through 
the Middle Ages. Whether it was a Byzantine 
Prior, a Venetian Count, or an Hungarian Ban 
who was their nominal ruler, they had such an 
independence that they could deal with one another 
almost aa independent States, They made war 
with one another and made treaties with very little 
reference to the supreme authority, although they 
wore never able to throw it off in the way the 
great Lombard League did in the twelfth century, 
when by the Peace of Constance thay obtained 
the recognition of their liberties from the Empire. 
So that the history of every town hod to be 
studied separately, and to get at that he found 
almost in every place that there was some local 
gentleman who had devoted himself to the study 
of the history of his country, who had dived into 
the archives, which as a role were very well pre- 
served and very exhaustive, and who either in 
manuscript or in print had something like a con- 
nected history of his own town. The Dalmatians 
travel very littl. Communication had always 
been difficult, and it was very rare for a Dalmatian 
of the northern part of the country ever to have 
been to Ragusa, for instance, or for a Raguean to 
have gone to Trai or Zara. Therefore they had 
what was very interesting—that strong patriotic 
fealing of citizenship which was found alao in the 
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erent towns of Italy, that spirit which made the 
Florentines of the thirteenth cantury tell ther 
architect, Arnolfo, to build a cathedral which was 
to Surpse the cathedral of avery olher town. 6&o 
in Dalmatia one found that the people from first to 
Inst had always struggled with a apirit of rivalry 
to surpass their ss span Mr. Hubbard had 
told them of one place that he (Mr. Jackson) 
was sorry to gay he could not go to see, the old 
Dioclea where Diocletian was born. He wished 
Mr. Hubbard could have shown them a photo- 
graph of the walls and what remains there 
were. He did not know that there was so much 
to be seen there as Mr. Hubbard seemed to have 
found. There ware one or two points of inter- 
est he might mention. One was the tracery on 
that little window ait San Lorenzo in Pasenatico 
made of pierced stone. It waa curious that there 
was in the old Saxon church of Barnack in 
Northamptonshire an almost precisely similar 
window of pierced stone. He had forgotten 
whether it waa exactly the same pattern, but they 
were so much alike that one could almost imagme 
they came from the same church. At Grado there 
were windows originally, of which one remained, 
although not in its original place,a larger window 
ahout 3 fect across, made of the same sort of inter- 
lacing tracery. ‘That was of concrete, not cut in 
stone, and no doubt it had been glazed, as he should 
think the window at San Lorenzo had probably 
been, Another thing he should like to mention 
was the extraordinary wealth of tle whole pro- 
vince in the treasuries of the churches, Almost 
avery treasury was full of the most lovely em- 
broideries, Church vestments and cloths and dif- 
ferent pieces of Church forniture. There was also 
silversmith's work, such as chalices, some of them 
moat beautifolly enamelled. Particaolarly, there 
was the pastoral atait of the Archbishop of Aara, 
a drawing of which was on the walls; it was most 
original, and he bad never seen anything quite like 











itelsewhere. There was another something like it 
at Lesina, representing in the middle the Virgin 





being crowned by a curious sort of archangel who 
looked like a litthe chessman. Behind the Virgin 
was Moses bearing a scroll with the words “ Caput 
serpentis conteretur.” The Virgin was standing, 
in pursuance of that text. on the head of the 
serpent, and Moses had put off his shoes hecanse 
it was holy ground. On the top there waa a little 
figure of Christ with the twelve Apostles ; down the 
sides were the different Prophets, below that were 
the Patriarchs, below that again the four Evange- 


lista, and below that again were little engravings 


of the sixdaysof Creation. It wag in itself a small 
Bible. Most of those pieces of silversmith's work 
were of Vanetian origin; some of them in the 
South bore the mark of Ragusa. Among the 
latter was a very remarkable chalice with two 
angels attached to it—theangels had lost the little 


~ wings that fitted on their shouldere—which waa 
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strongly influenced by Venetian art, There was 
a great deal of silversmith’s work in Zar. Of 
the great silver ark of 5. Simeona there was a 
copy in the South Kensington Museum ; the name 
of the maker, Francesco of Milan, was upon it; 
and in one or two cases he found some German 
plate, but most of it no doubt was of Italian 
origin. ‘There was also on the wall a drawing of 
some Slavonic plate from o Greek convent in the 
Bocehe di Cattaro which at the first glanee would 
be thought to be Byzantine work, They were all 
dated by the Slavonic calendar according to the 
Slavonic era, which dates from the foundation of 
the world. It had been diffienlt to find ont 
what the real date was, but a clue had been found 
which proved them all to be seventeenth-century 
work, although they were so archaic that one might 
well imagine them to be of the seventh or eighth 
century. The Slav architecture was very humble. 
The churches were extromely amall ; the cathedral 
of Nona had a dome of eight feet seven inches in 
diamater and a total length of twenty-five feet, 
and the cathedral church at Cettingo in Monte- 
negro, where the Vindila was crowned, would, he 
thought, go inside their Moeeting-room, Their 
architecture was really nothing. There were Slav 
artists, but be believed they were all naturalised 
in the cities of tha const; they became Latinised 
and prodaced very fine work. The portico at Tran, 
which was the finest in the country, bore the name 
of an architect which sounded very like Slavonic. 
So that the art of the country really came from 
the Latin or Latinised population of the cities, 
The only fine church in the interior, so far os he 
knew—he had not seen it himself, it would be 
difficult to get there now without having one's 
throat cut—waa at Deshanj, which was in Old 
Servia, and that was built by Italian architeots. 
Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. [F.), in 
seconding the vote. of thanks, said that Mr. 
Hubbard's Paper had been of the grentest possible 
interest. Its range, however, was so great that he 
found if difficult to refer to more than one subject, 
and that subject he wished to dwell upon in order 
to correct (aa Mr. Hubbard himself bad already 
done to a certain extent) an erroneous impression 
which seemed fo have gained ground. The first 
statement was when he referred to the building of 
the Diocletian Palace thus: “ But it is the origin- 
ality in ite detail and the striking development in 
ita construction that singles this building out from 
all others as exerting » groater influence upon sub- 
sequent styles, either Romanesque or Gothic, than 
any other building in the whole history of archi- 
tecture.” Freeman pronounced it to be the 
greatest step ever taken, the beginning of all later 
forms of arched architecture, Romanesque, Gothio, 
or apy other.” Freeman was not, of course, ac- 
ign ena p oie Nie had been made 
during the iy years in the East, and among: 
other works that of the Comte de Vogiid, which 
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entirely upsets all those theories. ‘Those later pub- 
lications had shown that it waa really in the t 
that all these changes began, and it was Oriental 
influence which originated the Palace of Diocletian. 
Sirzyzowski, the great authority on the subject, 
had written a work, Orient oder Rom, in which 
he proved that nearly all the new features found 
in these later Roman buildings were derived from 
the East, He even claimed that the plan and 
design of this Palace of Diocletian at Spalato was 
based upon that of the city of Antioch; that the 
arrangement of the towers was the same as at 
Antioch: and he was certain that an architect 
from that city mast have come over to superintend 
or to give some advice about the design of the 
Palace. Of course that was entirely another 
view on the subject, and one upon which he 
‘i Spiers) desired to lay stress. Thers were 
our characteristic features in the Palace of 
Diocletian which were different from those found 
in Roman architecture. The first three of these 
were mentioned by Mr. Hubbard, but the fourth 
was not, and he would take that firat. It would 
have been noticed probably that in the view which 
Mr. Hubbard showed from Adam's work of the 
Golden Gateway, tha relieving arch was accen- 
tunted and accepted as o fonture, and was 
moulded like an architrave. The Ronan Sr 
stantly employed the relieving arch over the 
lintels of doorways, but never emphasised 
or decorated it, This trestment at Spalato 
wag the earliest in Europe, but in the second 
century of our era and in Syria there was an 
example which showed Br aoe even more 
strongly develo At Kefr Birim was a syna- 

angel the acer century, of which he had 
sought down « photograph. ‘The second feature 
was the arch resting direct on the capital. It 
was Choisy who first upset that theory, because 
he pointed out that at Pompeii there was an arch 
resting on  eapital, and he gave an illustration of 
it on page 614 of his work. In that case the 
eapital was of the Doric Order, If in Pompei an 
early instance of it waa found, it was certain that 
it must have occurred at other times during the 
Empire. The third feature was the carrying of the 
arches over the detached columna of the Poria 
Aurea. Mr. Hubbard was quite right in stating that 
at the Baths of Titus there were brackets carrying 
columns as & zai > Degas “ seats erae Ree 
subsequently empl the Thermm of the later 
Roman Gaeta Mr. Hubbard was also right in 
saying that, compared with Rome, the carrying 
of arches on the top was an unusual feature. 
These, however, existed in Palestine dating from 
the second century, as in the temple at Quennonat. 
The niches at Mousmieh had carved on 
pilasters which wore very much the same and 
suggested a similar idea, and there waa also a niche 
at Chaqqa. He had brought a slide of the 
Pretoriam at Mousmieh, which be would show 
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ontly if they would allow him. The fourth 
satura was perhaps the most important of all, and 
that was the carrying the arch across the central 
intercolumniation instead of the architraye. The 
drawing of Adam had bean referred to as showing 
the earliest example, but examples of the second 
reap existed at Damascus, and in two temples 
at Atil, and he was of opinion that the Propylea 
and the Temples of Jupiter and Bacchus alt Baalbec 
aleo had it on account of the greater width of tha 
central intercolumniation. Of the existing example 
at Damascus he had brought down a photograph, 
and he had a slide of one of the two temples at 
Atil if they would like to see it. Hoe thought it 
desirable to emphasise these points in order to 
eorrect the opinion generally received, and to show 
that as a matter of fact Oriental influence must 
be looked for in these features, and that it was 
Oriental influence which led to the great changes 
to which Mr. Hubbard had referred. 

Mr. Spiers’s slides were then shown upon the 
screen, and the points in question called attention 
to. Tho first slide showed Atil, which, he said, was 
the earliest dated instance he knew of, viz. 151 a.n.,, 
tha inseription being on the base of the column. 
Consequently, it is 150 years earlier than the 
example Mr. Hubbard showed in the Palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato. The second slide was of 
another Syrian building, viz. the Pretorium at 
Mousmieh, which was builtin the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius between the years 161 and 180 of our 
era, and in this case the arch was segmental. 

De. ARTHUR EVANS, F.B.5. (4.4.), who 
rose at the Invitation of the Chairman, said that 
he had been in the past a good deal sequainted 
with Dalmatia, but that was nearly twenty-five 
years ago, and he had come rather to refresh his 
memory. One thing to be borne in mind wns that 
the cu liecture was to a great extent dependent 
on the physical and geographical conditions of the 
country. The sesa-coast of Dalmatia waa admir- 
ably adapted for the development of commerce. It 
was sheltered to 8 great extent from the terrific 
N.E. wind of the interior, and lay on what was 
in prehistoric times the great line of intercourse 
between North and South, between Greece and 
Central Europe and the Far North. The result waa 
the civilisation of the coast of Dalmatia began very 
eatly, In the eighth century Corinth sent ont 
eolonista in that direction at Coreyra, and then 
there was a new Corcyra planted on the Dalmatian 
coast, The tale «was next taken up by the great 
byracusan Emperor, aa one might call him, 
Dionysius, who was a kind of forerunner of the 
Roman Emperors. One of the pivots of his 
policy was the establishment of a great chain 
of Adriatic posts, Thus wa see civilised life 
on the coast went back vary early indeed, Relics 
had been found showing that it went back four or 
five centuries before Christ, although no great 
architectural remains of Greek origin bad base 
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discovered. Then came the Roman Conquest. One 
thing to remembar was that the inner culture of 
the Balkans, which was in the early times Mace- 
donian, hardly touched the const, The Mace- 
donians conquered India bafore they really got a 
crip on what is now Albania, When Byzantinm 
ceased to be an Adriatic power its influence ceased. 
The Slavo-Byzantine architecture of the Hinter- 
land never touched the Dalmatian coast. Neither 
did the Turkish. On the other hand, the parallel 
ranges of the Dinaric Alps opened a comparatively 
sonvenient acoess from the north-west, Tha two 
forces that were thus perpetually contending on 
the Dalmatian coast were the maritime Adriatic 
element, and what is now represented by Hungary 
and part of Austria, This was what was running 
through the whole story that Mr. Hubbard had 
llostrated that evening. These two influences 
alternated, There was first the great hold of Rome. 
Rome, of course, to a certain extent, overrode the 
barriers of Nature, carried great roads into the 
interior, opened up the rich gold and other mines, 
and extended the true Dalmatia right away over 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; but when Home passed 
away the interior relapsed pretty rmpidl into 
larbariam. Only the cities of the couat held ont. 
The great Palace Castle of Diocletian was inter- 
esting in one special way which had not been noted 
that evening: it was the last stronghold of the 
Western Empire at the time when the Western 
Empire had ceased elsewhere Julius Nepos, who 
waa calle the Inst Emperor, held out for a while 
within the walls of the Palace of Dioclatian. 
Then took place the great Avar overthrow. It 
would be interesting to remember that the Chapel 
of St. Venantins in the Lateran was one of the last 
monuments of Roman Christian Dalmatia. Pope 
John TV. was a Dalmatian, and he seemed to have 
carried the Dares and Penates of Christian Dal- 
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matia to a great extent across the Adriatic. This 
chapel was a sort of parallel to Sant’ Apollinare at 
Ravenna. On iis walls is to be seen the city 
of Sulona in the aspect of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
Just os the Born, the most terrific wind in 
Europe, came up the Dalmatian valleys, alternat- 
ing with the balmy south, so the northern i- 
fluence had always penetrated. When the Car- 
lovingian Emperors checked the Mongol inva- 
dion, overthrow the Avars, and subdued the Slavs, 
we see this influence beginning. No one had 
borne better witness to this persistent northern 
infinence than Mr. Jackson, who had called atton- 
tion to the continuous Hungarian influence on 
Dalmatian through a large part of the Middle Ages. 
The great choreh at Trai, for instance, with all its 
Adriatic details, showed in its plan o good deal af 
the infinence of the Hungarian and South German 
churches. Then, again, there was the alternating 
influence of Venice, and Venice was so strong 
that Venetian influence to s great extent finally 
drowned the independent element in Dalma- 
tiun art. It drowned the native dinlect of the 
Dalmatian, which, oddly enough, was not Venetian 
to begin with, but fitted on more closely to the 
dialest of Friuli, and was, in fact, a dinlect which 
was in some respects hardly Italian. All these 
things, wind and weather and the lines of moun- 
tain iy se ond islands, had to be taken count of 
in const the successive phases of Dalmatian 
architecture. 

Mn. HUBBARD, having briefly responded, 
invited the Meeting, especially the ladies present, 
to inspect the native costumes and various examples 
of needlework, gold lace, arms and jewellery from 
the Balkan States, which Mr. Jackson and he had 
lent for the occasion, and which were displayed in 
an #djoiming room. 
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TOWN PLANNING. 


PAFRRS COLLECTED BY THE ELBA, TOWN 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


XIV. EXTRACTS FROM THE TWENTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CITY PARKS ASSOCIATION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 


In the Mayor's last Annual Report the proposed 
outer park system presented by the City Parks 
Association was adopted with a number of impor- 
tant additions. 

This adoption is the signal triumph of the past 
year. ‘The adoption of the plan has been accom- 
panied bya series of ordinances acquiring parks 
big and littl. The work of this ndraint nistration 
in the matter of city parks deserves the highest 
commendation. Oertainly no administration has 
piven anything like the active support to the 
movement to further which the Association was 
formed, that has been given by the administration 
of Mayor Reyhurn. | 

The Mayor has likewise adopted the policy of 
preparing for the city's future growth. He said 
in his report :—*" All the larger municipalities of 
America are striving to raise the standard of 
municipal beauty and combine art with utility. 
To develop a highway here and there, to adopt 
this and that suggestion, no matter how good it 
may be, will ultimately lead to confusion and the 
restliant re-doing of what has been done. The 
process of civie development is of greater import- 
ance potentially than the administration of what 
the city bas already sequired. I, therefore, 
earnestly recommend to your consideration the 
plans for the development of the city hereinafter 
outlined. Constructive work calls for more care- 
ful consideration and more skilled study of the 
probable growth of the city than mere administra- 
tion. I have devoted much of my thought to the 


city’s future and to the present necessity of pre- 


paring for that fature. A comprehensive, broad, 
and general plan of civie development of elasticity 
to meet the varying conditions which may con- 
front successive administrations should be deve- 


lopest. 

With this need of the city for » comprehensive 
plan, with this competition among cities in the 
adoption of broad plans of civie development, 
with this EOE endorsement by the city admini- 
stration of the demand for such a plan, the City 
Parks Association of Philadelphia begs to recom- 
mend 4 definite sebeme. It is os follows :— 

Let £50,000 be appropriated for the expenses 
of a Commission to be composed of Daniel H. 
Burnham (the expert of the Chicago, Washington, 
San Francisco, and the Manila plan), Frederick 
Law Olmsted (landscape architect of the Waahing- 
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ton, Seattle, Portland, and other plans), Messra. 
Trumbauer, Zsntzinger, and Cret (the three ex- 
perts who prepared the plan for the Fairmount 
Park Parkway now adopted by ordinance ag here- 
after reported), Ge R. Stearns (Director of 
the Department of Public Works), and George 8. 
Webster (Chief of the Bureau of Surveys). 

Let the work assigned to this Commission be 
to prepare a plun for the systematic development 
of the region within twenty-five miles or more 
of the City Hall. 

Let the report cover transportation, the street 
system, the river front, parks, playgrounds, civic 
cantres, 80 that there shall result (1) the preserva- 
tion of the system of two-story houses; (2) the 
creation of a greater commercial city ; and (3) the 
beautification of the entire city and its suburbs. 

THE PAIRMOUNT PARK PARKWAY. 
Wa have referred to the Fairmount Park Park- 
Tt ia so pleasure to 5 ta that the plan 
created by the Fairmount Park Art Association, 
and endorsed by your Association, was adopted by 
the Mayor in his annnal mesenge ond definitely 
urged upon Councils, and that Councils huve since 
that report ordered it to be placed upon the official 
city plan, which was done by the Burean of Surveys 
on 20th September 1909. The recommendation of 
the Mayor, which has thus been carried ont, is as 
follows :— 

“The Fairmount Park Parkway is one of the 
greatest undertakings that require immediate con- 
sideration, and I eannot urge too strongly the im- 
portance of securing at the earliest possible date 
the revision of the lines of the Parkway ao that tb 
shall agree with the best thought and shall realise 
all the possibilities it presents. 

* The necessity of providing an outlet for Fair- 
Mount Park and for the congestion around City 
Hall is self-evident. To produca the greatest 
economic value from the development of this seo- 
tion of the city, whereby the return to the city will 
be measorel not only by the enhanced real estate 
Values immediately adjacent thereto resulting in 
increased taxation, but whereby the whole city will 
be benefited, the undertaking must be along lines 
that will secure the highest alass of structures, It 
is porfectly evident that this can only be accom. 
plished by producing a great and beautiful avenue 
and controlling the character of the improvements, 
There has never ocourred in this country, or pos- 
sibly in Europe, so extraordinary an opportunity, 
A great City Hall is separated by barely a mila of 
fairly level and cheaply developed property from 
great rock, an ' Acropolis ‘ available for a municipal 
mustim at the gateway of a famous park belonging 
to the city. The nucleus of a collection is waiting 
fo be putin thismuseum. It would seam an ideal 
condition. Added to this, the city already owns 
a large strip of territory which would border the 
porthern lines of this avenue and thereby insure 
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at once the ability of the city to attract monu- 
mental buildings of public or semi-public cha- 


racer, 

Beginning at the City Hall the character of 
the buildings around the City Hall Plaza suggesia 
itself nt once a being those which naturally are 
connected with the city government, such as the 
New Hall of Justice or Court House. 

“The two blocks of 140-foot roadway between 
the City Hall Plaza and Logan Square will natu- 
rally tend to develop in a semi-commercial way, 
such a& hotels, theatres, clubs, and high-clnse 
st res; this is apparent, owing to its proximity to 
Broad Street Station. [tb will be s short avenue, 
and somewhat similar to ‘Unter den Lindon,’ 
There will begin at Logan Square and extend to 
Fairmount Placnan avenue 250 feet wide, patterned 
ifter the Champa Elysées, with public and semi- 
public institutions, such as the Franklin Institute 
and the Public Library, grouped on the northern 
aide, surrounded by ample parking space. Large 

rivate residences and apartment houses will pro- 
fably be on the south side of the avenue in this 
Becton. | | 

“Directly on the axia looking from City Hall 
Tower beyond the Fairmount Plaza and high above 
the avenue of trees will be been the great golden 
dome of the Municipal Museum. Flanking and 
enclosing the great square may stand the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the Pennsylvania 
Museums and School of Industrial Arts; the Archi- 
tectural Department of Public Edneation of the 
City of Philadalphia, These four great teaching 
institutions, surrounding the museum—the store- 
house of the art treasures of the past, the inspira- 
tion of the {nture—would cresie a group that 
would command the attention and support of the 
entire country.” 

The following is quoted from the report of 
roc Stearns, of the Department of Public 

) OF es :— 

“When this improvement is completed, it is 
confidently believed that this city will possess one 
of the most imposing thoroughfares in this country. 
The present conception is to have the parkway 
lined with beautiful stroctures, auch as art jralleries, 
museums of various kinds, technical and educa- 
tional institutions, and possibly a municipal build- 
ing to contain the Courts of Justice that are now 
housed in the City Hall. | 

“ The: history of all municipalities haa proven 
the value of constructing parkways and wide boule- 
vars. The money expenses for such purposes is 
always well invested, ns beautiful avennes of this 
cliracter bring in not only a splendid revenue but 
have a tendency to promote the artistic tempera- 
ment of the commanity at large.” 

The ndoption of the parkway plan, ag reeom- 
mended by the Muyor, is the chief event of the 
year in Philadelphia, and so far os official nction 
is concerned is the chief event in the year's 
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soe history of the United States so far as 
physical development is concerned. 


Second only in importance to the Fairmount 
Park Parkway is the improvement of the banks of 
the rivers—the Delaware to make it a groat com- 
mercial way, and the Schuylkill a great pleasure 
and business thoroughfare, ‘This las been recom- 
mended repeatedly in the past few years, During 
the last year it appeared in the thought of the arty 
officials for the first time co far ua public witerance 
was concerned. With knowledge of what has been 
done, however, we are glad to soy that the matter 
is receiving, anil haa been continually receiving for 
some time, the conatant attention of the Survey 
Tureau. ‘he Mayor's report says :—‘' The work of 
widening and repaving Hunting Park Avenue will 
be prosecuted to completion in the early part of 
the year. If this Avenue was carried wostward to 
Fairmount Park it would make a splendid drive- 
way vid the North-east Boulevard to Torreadale, 
and, taken in connection with the South Broad 
Street Boulevard, the proposed improvements of 
the Schuylidll River, and the parkway improve- 
ments, would result in giving Philadelphia o 
chain of driveways the equal of any city in the 
world.” 

Reference to the map will likewise show the 
diagonal avenues which the Mayor suggests. These 
must comein time. Tho parkway will blaze the 
way for them, In regard to these streets the 
Mayorsaid:—" The importance of the street system 
eannot be over-estimated. Upon it depends the 
fucility of intercommunication between all sections 
of the city. With the growth of the population 
the congestion in the central portions tends to 
become sreaterand greater. In order to be pre- 
pared for this growth the means of transil from 
the outer circle of the city to the centre must be 
adequately increased. This can be done by diagonal 
thoroughfares. ‘The plan that ie submitted here- 
with shows proposed diagonal avenues from City 
Hall, the extension of Ridge Avenue and Passyunk 
Avenue to the vicinity of the water-front at Market 
Street, and an extension of Kensington Avenue 
down to Broad Strect. 

“It ia obvious that these improvements cannot 
becarried outatonee. ‘They will have to be carried 
out in the future. Other cities place such streets 
upon their official city plan and open them from 
year to year ae opportunity offers. in Paris many 
of the new streets have inken twenty years in their 
construction. One, two, or three blocks are opened 
exch year. In this way the burden is distributed 
and is not felt, while the city meats the need of 
more streets owing to the erowth of the population 
as that growth takes place. 

“The mistake of previous engineers in not plan- 
ning diagonal avenues should be avoided in out- 
lying sections. For instance, the plan shows 
suggested street crossing the eastern section of the 
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city from Germantown to Richmond in place of 
the zigzad line that must be followed now. Further, 
ee shows connections of certain of the parks 
by means of diagonal parkways.” 

In closing the Mayor recommends as follows -— 

“T beg to recommend that the Bureau of Surveys 
be authorised and directed to follow the general 
plan outlined in the accompanying map, and | 
further recommend that parkways be placed upon 
the city plan and opened as the means of the city 
allow. In suburban districts I approve the policy 
of the Bureau of Surveys in lnving ont not only 
diagonal avenues, but in having the general system 
conform with the natural contour of the ground, 
making beautiful and attractive avenues. When 
diagonal avenues are introduced their intersections 
with the gridiron system of streets will form o 
number of opportunities for locating st such inter- 
sections the cirenlar parks that make Washington 
ao beautiful.” 

In this official recommendation of the plan for 
an outer park system, diagonal streets, and the 

paration of a comprehensive schame of civic 
development, there ia contained the greatest pro- 
mise for the future that the annual reports of this 
Association have ever been able to record. 





XV, EXPLANATION OF THE BULLDING 
PLAN OF MARIENBERG, 


(Translated trom Der Stadthan, No. 10, L{h4.' 


The principles on which the linear direction ot 
streets was based 1s :— 

1. To aim at as many and as valuable building 
jots as possible, for tho whole building surface of 
a town is a large public and private fortune that 
once squandered by a badly designed. plan is irre- 
trievably lost. Therefore it is important thot all 
building lota should have as much street frontage 
as | 


all per le: that each should be of such o shape 


| size as experience has shown is advantageous 
for building on; that, generally, different-sized 
building plots should ba distributed, and at the 
periphery of the building land ca may be larger, 
so that later on,in exse of need, they could be 
divided up again, though on the whole more small 
building jots are advisable, becanse, if need be, a 
builder who wants more space can easily buy several 
such plots which are close to one another. 
9. To aim at good correspondence with the 
rae lines of intercommuntealion. 
i. The designing of good intersections of streets. 
This is a very important matter, which has been 
generally very much neglected by engineers and 
Se neepens who have frequently undertaken the 
lrawing of plans without having had much ex. 
perience of building. If the street lines are geo- 
sietapocges Dita with a role in a patiorn accord- 
ing to their assumed direction, frequently acute- 
angled junctions of streets, and therefore also acute- 
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angled corner houses result, for which it is not 
possible to make an economically satisiactory plan, 
The only way to avoid these acute intersections is 
by making curves or breaks in the side streets, so 
that they ron into the main street af right angles. 
Tn building sneh cross streets difficulties ara fro- 
quently met with which can only be got over by 
the formation of small squares. These small 
squares, so far from being a disadvantage, are an 
ornament to the town asa whole, an improvement in 
communication and orientation, and add consider- 
ably to the value of the surrounding building plots. 

4. The eareful regard for the bowndaries of 
landed property, If plans designed with goome- 
trical precision were given up and the street plan 
designer would draw his plans in conformity with ex- 
isting property boundaries, it would remove many of 
the difficnities and obviate the necessity for compul- 
sory measores (rule German redistribution laws.) 

LOCKS OF HITLDINGS. 

The principles observed were :— 

1. A regard for every possible means of using 
building ground profitably (from the financial point 
af view). 

2. ore for o certain amount of freadom In 
order to allow for the possible building require- 
monte of the future. 

#. Resides cutting up the building space into os 
long and narrow strips as possible (Obnuta System), 
larger building blocks may alao be adopted, these 
proportionably distributed to the different building 
groundowners. This isindispongable,in the interests 
of free development in the futura, in order to obtain 
larcer “inside spaces " free from dust and noise, 
and larger buildiny surfaces, in case they may be 
required for gardens, playgrounds, skating rinks, 
bieyeling grounds, larger workshops, factories, 
bathe wWashhouses with drying prounda, &ec. dc. 
Such “inside spaces” may peonmcnal be profit- 
ably and suitably surrounded by rows of honses with 
only two streets wt least openines-into them, 
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M. CHOISY'S VITRUVIUS. 

Fiirure. By Augusta Choisy, 4rols, do. Paria, 1910, 
Price 60 france. (Cimprimorie Librairie Gahure, 0 rua 
dé Fléwrua, Paria.) 

This important wark, to which the late Auguate 
Choisy devoted the last four years of his life, has 
just been published, and a copy has been sent to the 
Institute, As already mentioned in the JounsaL 
|25 Sept. 1900) the firsi two volumes ware printed 
off before his death and the other two had been 
corrected and passed by him for presa, The firat 
volume ig a general analysis of the contents of 
Vitruvius’ work De Architectura bri decem, The 
aecondand third contain the Latin text with Choisy 's 
translation of it into French, side by side, to which 
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have been added passages from other Latin authors, 
such as Pliny the Elder and Faventinus and 
Palladius, writers of the fourth century. The 
fourth and last volume contains Ohoisy's interpre- 
tation of the drawings, some of which are referred 
to by Vitruvins aa constituting part of his work 


bot which have never been found. Let os hope that 
when Herculaneum is excavated a complete copy 
may be one of the discoveries. | 


ere have been so many translations of the 
text published since the fifteenth century, when 
the MS. was found, and in various languages, that it 
might be possible by comparison of one with the 
other to arrive at some general conclusion not fur 
removed from the truth; but Choisy's Intimate ao- 
quaintance with Roman architecture, his minute 
study of the methods of building employed by the 
Romans, and his practical knowledge as an engineer 
of the “ Ponts et Chausséea" give him a greater 
éluim to saceoracy in his translation than any 
other writer on the subject. ‘This is borne out by 
the analysis of the first volume, which is a general 
summary of the results arrived at by him after long 
and careful study of Vitruvius, and forms an ex: 
eeptional work of its kind, which will be of the 
greatest value to students, accompanied as it is by 
the plates of the fourth volume {llustrating his inter- 
pretation of Vitruvius’ drawings. It has already 
been pointed ont in the biographical notice that 
the last four years of Choisy’s life wero devoted to 
this subject, but the conclusions arrived at are those 
based on the minute study of more than fifty years 
of one who when barely out of his teens had showed 
a ramarkalle talent in independent resenrehes. In 
the five great works already published, (1) L'drt de 
bdiir chez les Romatns (1678), (2) Lari da batir 
ches les Byzontins (1883), (8) Btwdes épigrapliques 
surl’ Architecture Greeque (1888-1884), (4) Histuire 
del Architecture (1889), (6) L'Art de dater chez les 
Eqypliens (1904), Choisy would seem to have 
possessed the peculiar power of condensing i . 









‘single sentence that for which most writers requira 


, and also of representing graphically with 
n lint or two that for which deaupaisinan wont’ 
want elaborate diagrams ; when we note, therefore, 
that the analysis alone contains $86 pages (as set 
forth in the prospectus) it becomes a hopeless task, 
without many weeks of study, to attempt to note 
properly the work just published. 

The treatise of Vitruvius would seem to have been 
written as o guide for the architests, builders, and 
erafiamean of his day, who, it may be assumed, were 
fuirly converzant with the materials in useand the 

rdinary methods of construction, and had probably a 
vague notion only of architectural design; it follows 
in consequence that there are gaps in his degerip- 
lions, and sometimes portions of the original text 
missing, and although ut the present day our know- 
ledge of construction is far ahead of that of Repub- 
lican Home, of that which existed when Vitruvius 
wrote his work we know but little. It is precisely 
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here that Choisy comes in and is able to fill up in 
his translation the various gaps in the original 
work, partly from the works of other authors, and 
partly from his own archmological researches. ‘The 
additions made in the French translation are en- 
closed in briekets so as not to interfere with the 
original text; and where the original text is defec- 
tive notes are entered at the bottom of the page, 
and sometimes with references to other authors, 

It is, however, the analysis which will be regarded 
as Choisy’s masterpiece, and it is only necessary 
to glanee at the frequent references throughout to 
book and chapter in Vitruvius to recognise that the 
latter must have been a man of extraordinary ac- 
compliahment, not only as a acholar, architect, and 
engineer, but as possessing to a ee degree that 
peculiar power of conciseness which is possessed by 
his translator. Where, however, Choisy's analysis 
ia likely to be of more service to the student lies in 
its classification. It has always been a diffienlt task, 
even with an index, tofind some of Vitruvina’ stute- 
ments, but Choisy, who knows his book or treatise 
by heart, brings the varions references together. In 
pare 7, for instance, two pa phs of twelve lines 
explain clearly the kind of brick employed in 
Vitruvius’ day—viz., unburnt or crude brick with 
the exceptional nee of burnt brick or tile, and he 
gives as his quthority three references to Books L., 
Il, TLC, V., VOL, and VILL, which show that 
Vitruvins’ remarks on the same are spread through 
the treatise. A similar system is employed through- 
out Choisy’s analysis, and although the siatements 
are much more detuiled than in Vitruvius, whose 
meaning haa often to be explained, references to 
the original text are always given, In Vols, 1 and 
2 of Choisy's work the complete translation of the 
text is given, which includes that of all the tech- 
nical terms; in the analysis these are emphasised, 
which becomes of the greatest importance when 
dealing with the construetion of walls, floors, and 
roofs, or with the description given by Vitruvius of 
the Orders, and those are all rendered more clear by 
the plates prepared to illustrate the analysis. The 
most valuable part of this will be that deseribing 
the Orders, which are in some cases widely different 
from those of Vignola and Palladio, who drew thair 
interpretation from tha remains of anciont Rome 
existing in their day, all dating from the Empire 
to the fourth century, and therefore quite unknown 
to Vitruvius. There is one trifling error which has 
crept into Choisy's description on page 172 of the 
Temploof Jupiter Olympius at Athens, the plan of 
which he infers was octastyle when Vitruvius wrote 
his treatise, but was sw os, re rebuilt om a 
decastyle plan. If Choisy had read Penrose's Paper 
read at the Inetitute in 1888, in which he proved 
conclusively that the oxiating remains were those 
of an octastyle temple built in the central axis of 
the great enclosure of the temple, be would not 
have added this statement, which otherwise was 
not Letesiary to his text. 
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Choisy’s great mathematical knowledge bas 
enabled him to deal with ealoulations which are 
perhaps beyond the calibre of the ordinary student, 
such ad those set forth by Penrose in his work on 
Athenian architeeture; it is, however, this know- 
ledge which has made it possible for Choisy to 
describe and illustrate the principal engines em- 
ployed in warfare by the Romans; they are, of 
course, more archweologien] than architectural, 
but they would have been of the greatest possible 
interest to Napoleon IIL, who employed Viollet- 
le-Dac to restorations of these machines, 
which are now located in the Museum of the 
Palace of St. Germain-en-Laye. 


In his work, Hiwdes ¢épigraphignes sur 
VArehitecture Grecque, where tranalated the 


Greek specification found on o marble slab at the 
Pireus of the great arsenal there built, and pave a 
restoration of the building, Choisy showed himself 
fo be a profound scholar in Greek. To this work 
of Vitruvius he adds a translation of a Latin im- 
scription on « building erected at Pozxuoli about 
1 n.c., and gives a restoration of the structure, 
which shows that he was equally proficient in Latin. 
The loss of & great author is never felt more than 
when he is taken away from us, and, had it not 
been for the unfortunate accident which befell him 
at Rheims and led subsequently to his death, we 
might have hoped that he would have been spared 
many years more to oulighten us on subjects of 
which he was the greateat master. 
Kk. Poeskt Sriens[F.), F.5.A. 


OLD ENGLISH MANOR HOUSES. 

The dfanor Howses of England, By P. H. Ditehpeld, 
MA. FSA. Tilustrated by Sydney R. Jones. La. 
feo, Lom. 1910. Price Ta, 6d. nel; poet free Ta. Ld, 
[B., Rataford, A High Hollorn, WC. 

Mr. Ditehfisld is well known as a writer of 
opular books with an antiquarian tendency, and 
in The Manor Houses of England he diseourses 
in his fuent and pleasant way of the charming 
homes which survive in many of our villages. He 
TT ps i refrains from going profoundly or too 
technically into his subject, but he skims over its 
suriace in a skilful manner. His method of treat- 
ment is good: he devotes a chapter to the manor 
itself, another to the evolution of the manor house, 
others to the materials of construction, exterior 
and interior details, meial-work, and gardens, The 
casual reader will be interested without being over- 
whelmed with a display of learning; the architect 
will have his interest sufficiently roused, it is hoped, 
to puro the subject more fully, and in any case 
he will be highly pleased with the illustrations ‘by 
Mr. Sydney BR. Jones), which comprise, for the 
main part, houses hitherto known to few. 

Mr. Ditchfield ia evidently aequainted with most 
of the recently published books bearing on this 
stibject, and he has absorbed, apparently, some of 
the prejudices as well as the knowledge of the 





writers. The disparagement of the larger Eliza- 
bethan honses, as contrasted with manor houses, 
thy assumption of a general but unskilfol use of 
German -books by Elizabethan workmen, 
are hardly justified by a dispassionate review of the 
fucta: while the idea, which one gathers by implica- 
tion, that Northamptonshire examples bave any- 
thing to do with the Cotswolds would bo dispelled 
by a tour through thoee widely sundered districts. 
It may also be doubted whether the English squire 
of Tudor times, or indeed of any other, was the 
gifted and artistic person suggested. If he clung 
to traditional style, it was leas from mathetic 
motives than because the workmen he employed 
knew no other way. ‘There are few things more 
clearly established than the fact that in all poss 
ayuires and othera, when they came to building or 
altering their houses, baukered after the most 
modern fashions, and adopted them so far as their 
means and opportunities allowed. 

[t would be ungracious, a3 well as unnecessary, 
to follow the author through hie chapters and 
argue every disputable point; but in the matter 
‘of chimneys be seams to share the prevailing mis- 
conception that the fireplace was the sneceszor to 
the eentral hearth. In o way, of course, if was— 
that isto say, the central hearth was tha earlier 
form, derived from ancient wooden buildings which 
may be likened to wigwams with an opening at the 
giumimit whenee the smoke escaped. But wall fire- 
places are found in early Norman keeps, where 
indowd they were eHwicial, inasmneh as only the 
uppermost floor could have a vent in the roof, and 
central fireplaces were adopted in new houses 
#3 late ns the reign of Henry VILL For some 
four oonturies, therefore, both forms were in use 
simultaneously. | 

Architeetural renders, however, will be leas con- 
verned with such controversial points than with 
the straightforward information. ora vanes 
the gradual growth of the house, with the apt use 
of local materials, imparting an ever-varying 
interest ag we move from county to county, and 
with the suggestive descriptions of the architectural 
details which enrich these old places both inside 
and ont. Above all, he will be grateful for the 
illustrations, daintily drawn und conveying a vivid 
impression of the wonderful wealth of England in 
ancient houses of all atyles and poriods. There is 
thie advantage in the scope of the book, that not 
being an architectural treatise, the finest and most 
striking examples are not necessary to give point 
to its lessons. We get, therefore, a number of those 
delightful ancient homes in which picturesque 
grouping and variety of treatment, rather than 
architectural detail, afford the chief interest, and 
all architoets will be glad to make the soquaint- 
ance of so many fresh subjects, Mr. Batsford is 
to be congratulated on his latest eontribution to 
our knowledge of domestic architecture in England. 

J. A. Goren, F.S,A. [2.], 
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BUILDINGS FOR FARMS AND SMALL 
HOLDINGS. 
Handbook of Farm Buildings, Ponds, oc., and their 

Appurienmnces. By Thomas Winder, Surveyor to the 
Duke of Norfolk's Yorkshire and Derbyshire Eotates. 
With @ Chapler. on fhe Application of Electricity fo 
Farming and Agriculitre, by J. W. Beoucdormp, Depuaby 
Manager of the a) oe Corporation Electric Sapply 
Department. 80. Sheffield, 1008. Price Gs, Bal. el 
(Pawson dé Broilaford, High Street and Malbery Street.) 
Buildings for Small Holdings, Materials, Cost, and 

Methods of Construction. By Thomas Potter, Author 

of “ Conerele: itn Use in Building, fe," Small So, 

ond. 1900, Price da el LA. 7. Batsford, 94 High 

Holhorn. | 

Thess two works are poi saison | to each 
other. ‘Treating of buildings for model farms and 
ordinary {arma of * a sate from 200 to 500 acres 
in extent, Mr. Winders valuable work is an 
exhaustive treatise of the subject; while Mr. 
Potter’s smaller publication deals with buildings 
of humbler character that may possibly be called 
into existence by the Small Holdings Act recently 
passed into law. 

The homestead, as we know it in thia kingdom, 
is the outcome of the slowly developing require- 
ments of centuries. As illustrative of this, com- 

re the primitive dwelling at Fulwood Head 
tp. 58), a 3 farmer and cattle dwelt in close 
proximity under one roof, with the modern White- 
water (p. 91), or the smaller example, Deighton 
fp, 95). It would perhaps be fairer to compare 
Fulwood Head with the buildings, plans of which 
are given in Mr. Potter's work, and Whitewnter or 
Beighton with the monusterial grange of Kirkstead 
tp. 120 and frontispiece}; unfortunately no plan of 
the Inst-namied is given os, but the photographie 
iliustrations indicate buildings of no moan extent. 

The growth of modern improvements in farm 
buildings is not accompanied by « similar improve- 
ment in the farmhouse ttself—indeed, the plans 
given seem a retrogression rather than an advance 
upon older houses, and tho order of precedence 
that will probably strike the reader of this book, 
or of that published some twenty years ago by 
Mr. Dudley Clarke, is, first and highest, horses, 
cattle, and pigs, next the farm workin whose 
modern stan of comfort is illustrated by the 
plans of four good cottages of varying types ; third 
and lowest, tho “master” himself, whose wants 
are met by a six-roomed enlargement of the six- 
roomed cottage shown on plate 53, 

Farmhouses are—like their oocupanis—ol course 
of many grades, varying from the mansion to 
the proverbial “starvecrow,” but the better-class 
farmer does nowndays. understand the nse of o 
hath: he and his family ido appreciate modern 
ainitary conveniences within the walls of the house 
itself, and, where he is alao the owner of the land, 
he contrives cage ricultural depression notwith- 
rete rte ow or another to supply himself 
with them. | 





Mr. Dudley Clarke considered one w.c. (no bath- 
room) to be sufficient for the howse of a tenant 
paying #500 rent and over per annum. Mr. 
Winder's working farmer has to do withont that. 
A town artisan or clerk able to pay £30 perannom 
would scarcely look at a house which did not eon- 
tain both ; and the fortunate occupant of a Garden 
City cottage costing £150 to £200 to build has to 
endure them whether he wants them or not. 

Plana of useful cottages aro given, and the 
author regrets, as do most architects who have had 
to build them, that stupid by-laws make it im- 
possible to construct them of wood ; possibly under 
the practice necessitated by the Small Holdings 
Act this restriction may disappear. Tt will be noted 
that their life is put aj 25 years, but instances 
could be quoted of several nearer 200 than 24 years, 
and still or recently quite habitable. 

A wise fondness is expressed for the use of local 
materials, and the student should take to heart the 
fact that they have a peculiar fitness for the dis- 
triet to which they are indigenous. 

Mr. Cowell, of Soham, and others contribute 
notes upon the art—now approaching extinetion— 
of thateching; Mr. Beauchamp, of Sheffield, « 
chapter upon electricity as applied to farming and 
agriculture; eattle-sheds, stables, and their fittings 
are minutely described and illustrated, as ara also 
their drainnge and water-supply (the rain-water 
tanks, by the way, would he improved greatly by the 
addition of small filter chambers); and the amaller 
accessories, dovecotes, fowlhouses, piggeries, walla, 
gates, paths, all—even an artificial fox earth—find 
A place in this very useful and practical book. 

fr. Potter's work deals with buildings suitable 
to farms not exceeding 50 neres in extent. Small 
farms, both freehold and otherwise, of a somewhat 
larger acreage were not by any means unknown 
before the passing of the Small Holdings Act—an 
Act which, while attempting to create and plant 
upon the land » class of municipal tenants, has 
not provided the municipality itself with either 
the means or the information necessary for the 
solution of the problem in an altogether satisfac- 
tory manner, The purchase price of land, the ever- 
Increasing cost of building, the clumsy bureau- 
cratic ideals embodied in modol by: laws, all add 
to the difficulties of the County Councils, and it 
is evident that new buildings can only be oe 
vided of the cheapest and simplest order; and to 
enable even this to be accomplished It is generally 
understood that by-lmwa which are still to be 
operative against the private owner ore to be 
relaxed in the case of the public authority, This 
enables Mr. Potter to add wood to his list of 
available eee ee and he might with 
advantage have added another, viz.“ cob or clay 
walls, so frequently used in many parts of the 






kingtom, and particul 2 Baas the West Country in 
days not very long ago, For warmth this material 
is difficult to beat, 
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Mr. Potter favours walle of monolithic conerete 
of such axtroma tenuity as almost to make one 
shiver. Plans of three-grades of farm buildings 
differing but slightly except in size are shown, 


The smallest seems almost too good for a holding 


of 10 or 16 acres, while the largest might well 
serve one larger than 60 acres. 

For the tenant the author provides a house or 

lage of a single-story bungalow type, which he 
prefers to a two-story cottage, The obvious dis- 
fvantage of the bungalow, and one from which 
the two-story type is free, is that the living room 
of necessity becomes o passaze room, and we get, 
ag here shown, a room 14 feet by 12 feet, with no 
less than five doors leading to or from it. Couple 
this with T-inch walls of cinder concrete, an 
exposed position, and the acme of discomfort would 
seem well within reach. 

Three bedrooms, a scullery, wash-house, <c., 
complete the dwelling-house. Details of cost ara 
given more or less net, that is without builders’ 
profits, water-supply, drains, roads, fences, &c., 
somewhat important items to omit, especially as 
most of them are likely to be required. Thesingle 
cottages are estimated to cost £200; the smallest 
of the farm buildings worka out at about #180; to 
meot the omitted items would probably take £40— 
u total altogether of £420, 

Then the land. If run ont of cultivation, as 
some Essex land, for example, £10 per acre might 
be dear: if in hich cultivation and avantahty 
ditusted, #30 to £60 might not prove an excessive 
purchase price. At £30 per acre, plus #420 for 
the buildings, a 15-acre plot would cost a Count 
Council £870 before a tenant could be p 
thereon, and from him rent must be obtained 
sufficient for annual upkeep, and the sinking fund 
to recoup the outlay in such a number of years as 
may be decided upon by the Government officials, 
How much will do it is the interesting problem 
now being worked ont. Four per cent. means well 
over £2 peracre. Five per cent. nearly £8, Much 
over this would seem to be “ grinding the faces of 
the poor”’ with a vengeance, yet-it must be done 
or the holdings must be let or sold to a eapitalist 
of much the same type as the present tenant- 
farmer, but of smaller means and burdened with 
a greatly increased rent. However, the riment 
is being tried, and the result remains to seen. 
Whother successful or the reverse, the Act of 1908 
will have ealled forth an able littl work useful to 
many others than those for whose benefit the Act 
itself is intended, 

T. E. Pryes [4,]). 
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PROPORTION IN ARCHITECTURE ; 


AM EXPLANATION FEOM A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 
By R. M. Hasntrow [4.], Perth, West Australia. 


Proportion in architecture has been speculated 
and theorised upon ever since man turned his 
mind to the search for principles underlying design. 
In antiquity artificial canons of proportion in archi- 
tecture were established, notably in Egypt and 
Greece, which were adhered to from custom, and 
which gained a semi-sanctity and authority through 
templearchitecture being connected with the priestly 
office, How these canons were arrived at and 
on what reasons they were baged is unknown, but 
probably they were founded on the relationship 
of certain mesastirements to others, numerical or 
geometrical, and in multiple or ratio. The difficulty 
of now unravelling these is due to our ignorance of 
the exact length of the unit of measurement of those 
times. These canons may be described as the 
mechanical method of proportion; but the matter 


may be arnt J from another point of view. 

As the Greeks reached the highest piteh of per- 
fection in architecture, amd possessed an artistic 
perception superior to any modern people, we will 
limit the question to their work. What they ac. 
complished shows such an intuitive sense of propor- 
tion, such an innate delicacy of feeling for the fitness 
of things, thatit carried them far beyond anything 
moderns can show. In one respect their problems 
wore simpler than ours. They had no enormous build- 
inga pot to multifarious uses and cut up into a mul- 
tiplicity of amall parts ; they could | t choose 
their conditions: and with thom largeness, breadth, 
and simplicity were the leading motives—restful- 
ness and dignity, in place of unrest and banality. 
Whether this result was attained by rules thought 
out from observationand deduction—the mechanical 
méathod—or by the spontaneous intuitive sense of 
the richt thing to do ond the power of doing it 
which gives that feeling of inevitableness to all true 
artistic ontpouring, tho fact remains: their cres- 
tions still speak to us even in their now mutilated 
state, and still invite a speculative investigation. 

Proportion in picgr bag sleet sod be rye | for our 
present purpose aa the relationship of large parts to 
the whole edifice; of smaller divisions to larger; of 
height to length ; of story to story ; and of story to 
height and length of facade. It will, further, apply 
to the relationship of an important feature, such as 
a cornice, to the rest of the building. 

The investigations by scientists of the phenomenn 
and laws of vibratory action and its effects are 
receiving great attention, especially in connection 
with ite effects on man's psychological nature, 
We already see a widely extended attempt among 
studants of this vibratory theory to supply a working 
hypothesis for many phenomena lately unfolded, 
inexplicable by any present hypothesis, In fact, 
the law of vibration will be found at the bottom 


of all bearing on the human eensitiveness, and to 
apply also, I venture to suggest, to the case of 
artistic production in general, and especially to the 
subtilties of proportion. | | 

The laws of vibration we can most clearly and 
easily understand from the phenomena of sound 
and music, as here the causes and effects can be 
most visibly demonstrated. Vibratory motion is 
shown to constitute the phenomena pertaining to 
sound, heat, licht, colour. It will be applied to 
another series of still more rapid action, such as 
electricity, radio-activity, and up nt last even to 
human thought. Thought is a mode of vibra- 
tion which will be realized as a fundamental law 
of life itself. We live by vibration. Psychic 
sensitiveness, telepathy, thought-transferance, are 
caused by impulses, and all living matter is 
eoverned by vibratory action. Everything hos tts 
own inherent rate of vibration which emanates 
from and impinges wpon others. With regard to 
musical sonnds, we know that notes which produce 
what we call harmony are those whose vibrations 
synchronise most frequently. If two taning-forks 
or violin-strings of the same pitch are placed near 
each other, and one set vibrating, the second will 
gradually re up that rate until it synchronises 






with the first and both give forth the same sound. 
Wireless phy is the latest application of this 


prineiple. The law runs through all nature, in- 
oan human beings, especially on the psychic 
side of our complex organisation. Our nature 
receives and responds to all impulses palpitating 
through the ether: some we receive through our 
outward ormns of sense; others, more subile, 
through our higher facultiea—not much developed 
in many of us. As thia becomes more generally 
recognised it will solye many of the deeper per- 
plexing probleme of our being. At the same time 
all the varied phanomena will fall naturally into 
their places. 

There is only one law covering the whole domain 
of vibratory action—of which sound has been used 
for tha purpose of elucidation—and our psychic 
nature is amenable to that law. It receives, re- 
sponds to, and synchronises with snch rates and 
to such a degree as each individual's nature is 
capable of ; some are highly pitched, responsive 
ta kinds of effects and dull to others. In 
this respect artista of all kinds are more sensitive 
than the ordinary man; they are more highly strung 
amd perfectly tuned instruments, more impression- 
able, and responsive to subiler vibratory effects, 
All who minister to the loftier feelings, who seek 
to please and to satisfy their cravings after tho 
beautiful, are artiste—pointers, poets, musicians, 
architects, and others. All are composers (placera 
together) of the ideal, seeing and feeling inwardly, 
and objectifying their impressions. The architect 
ig one of the completest of artists, as he composes 
in the round when designing a noble pile, and com- 


bines form, colour, and material, 


= 
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A great edifice is one of the loftiest conceptions 
of man's mind working within certain given 
limite, a delight to the eye and sanse. As a com- 
position of colour, form, and arrangement, what a 
symphony itis! It mises o lofty responsive effect 
within, filling ns with the purest abstract pleasure 
and thrilling us with appreciative emotion, In 
Producing this effect proportion assumés a pre- 
eminent importance, The relation of parts to the 
whole—unity, variety, symmetry, contrast—pro- 
duces eurythmy, just as tones combined in melodies 
and aes d roduce euphony, ‘Their subtle effects 
play on the finest qualities of man lying deep within 
his psychic nature. Proportion is the golden thread 
binding tha whole composition together. dust 
what makes it good or bad has evaded and baffled 
explanation, for the effect is felt inwardly, and is not 
much reasoned upon outwardly on account of its 
aubtilty—it is just accepted. “Haperiialias: these 
aonsations are as true and real as the most super- 
ficial, if not more ao, Thereby the parts of a build- 
ing, by their order, combination, and correlation, 
raise within us an harmonious state of vibration 
which we call proportion, 

The Greeks were the most artistically sensitive 
of people. Music was recognised as one of their 
most Sey iby subjects of education, and with 
philosophy and metaphysics formed the greater 
part 5 fais 4 tntellos telloctval training. They fully 
realised the refining, elevating power of music ; 
and in art it was their exquisite sense of harmonious 
fitness—intuitive probably rather than reasoned — 
which has established them their pre- 

Much search has been devoted to discover s 
eanon of proportion by which they worked, but 
in all their temples variations are found, The 
lwautiful result which appeals to us was reached, 
ad with everything human, by degrees and by 
an orderly evolution, though certainly h very ae 
one in their case. That spontaneous artistic feel 
ing was due to their very sensitive cornaveiien’ 
The Greeks could sense inwardly the purest and 
most delicate nuances. The fine modifications intro- 
duced by them ito their most beautiful edifices of 
the best pariod could only have been made to satisfy 
th vondachat delicacy of perception and receptivity to 
appreciate such ultra-refinements. It was almost a 
ease of painting the lily, There must have been, too, 
i sufficiently large number of the nation who could 
recognise and also Appreciate such artistic minutie 
outside « select few, for it cannot be presumed that 
= pains were taken to attain a pedantic perfec- 
The Parthenon was like a great chord of 
aes harmony in its proportions, vibrating with 
that feeling of spontaneity and inevitableness with 
which all great inspirations palpitate on the 
senees, beating in on the psychic nature of man, 
setiing it thrilling and vibrating in reaponse, and 
with an intensity commensurate with his innate 
God-given capacity for receiving and delighting 
in them. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The New Constitution of the Institute. 

Ai the opening of the General Meeting last 
Monday the Chairman (Mr. A. W. 5. Cross, Vice- 
President) made the announcement that the Revised 
By-laws, with one exception, had received the 
eanction of the Privy Council, and that the en- 
larged powers granted under the Sup eo 
Charter ror 1908 would now be exercised and th 
Revised By-laws come into immediate op ration. 

The exception the Chairman ref to is the 
draft By-law 24, setting forth grounds for re oe 
mand, suspension, or expulsion of members. 
this the Privy Council have substituted the old 
By-law 22, ren to apply also to Licentintes, 
and they have asked the Council to submit an 
amended form of words with referenca to the 
action to be taken towards members who take part 
in competitions against the wish of the Council. 
This amendment will be taken into consideration-by 
tha Council without losa of time, and their recom- 
mendations will be submitted to the General Body. 

The Revised By-laws came before the Privy 
Council for final consideration on the 23rd March, 
and their Lordships’ approval has been signified in 
the following terms :— 

“Whereas by Section 33 of the Sw peavey 
Charter of the Royal Institute of British 
dated the 28th day of March 1887, it is provided 
that the said Royal Institute may from time to 
time by Keeolution of a General Meeting confirmed 
at a subsequent General Meeting, which shall be 
held not less than seven and not more than twenty- 
eight days after the former Meeting, make and 
adopt such By-laws as may be deemed expedient, 
and may in the same manner vary, suspend, and 
rescind an y By-laws and make and adopt others in 
their stead, but so that the By-laws for the time 
being be not in any respect repugnant to the Law 
of England or inconsistent with the said Supple- 
mental Oharter: Provided always that no such By- 
laws shall be of any foree or validity whatever 
unless and until they have been approved by the 
Lords of the Privy Council. 

# And Seca the said Royal Institute has by 
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Resolution of a General Mecting held on the 
7th day of Febronry 1910, and confirmed st a 
General Meeting held on the 15th day of February 
1910, made and adopted certain Revised By-laws 
to be substituted in place of the existing By-laws 
of the aaid Royal Institute. 

“And whereas the said Revised By-laws were 
this day read at the Board, 

“Now therefore, Their Lordships, having taken 
the said Revised By-lawa (a copy of whieh is here- 
nnto annexed) into consideration, are horaby pleased 
to approve the same—Atmenio Frrznor." 

The revised constitution of the Institute is the 
outcome of the labours of the Registration Com- 
mittee appointed by the Institute over six years 
ago (JounNan, Oth Jan. 1904), and the scheme em- 
bodied in the new Charter and By-laws is based 
ona report of that Committes which was adopted 
by the Institute on the 2nd April1906. A résumé 
of the Registration Committee's proceedings will be 
found in the speech of Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Chair- 
man of the Meeting which adopted the report 
[JouRWAn, Tih April 1446), 

The momentous change in tho constitution, 
especially in regard to the establishment of the 
class of Licentintes, is being made known b 
mivertisement in the Press throughout the Britial 
dominions. The Council hope that architects 
throughout the Empire, whether in practice or 
acting as assisianta, who are not me of the 
Institute will take this opportunity of becoming 
associated with the representative body of their 
profession. Itis considered that only by some such 
step as this can the Institute hope to obtain through 
public action a higher general standard of profes- 
sional attainment among architects, and a greater 
measure of organised strength for the protection of 
the interests of the profession. 

The following letter has been addressed to the 
Presidents of Allied Societies :— 

Dean Sin,—We have the honour to invite the 
attention of your Society to an important develop- 
ment in the constitution of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects which has latel ) sanctioned 
by the grant of a Supplemental Charter and new 
cotiedety by His Majesty the King and the Privy 


A new class of members, having the chartered 
right to the designation of Licentiates of the 
R.LB.A., bas been created. This class is open to 
all practising architects of good standing who have 
attained the age of thirty years, and either (a) have 
bean engaged as principals for at least five succes- 
his Saal in the practice of architecture, or (6) 

een engaged for at least ten successive years 

in the practice or the study of architecture. 
Candidates for this class are not required to pass 
an examination or to submit to election by the 
ate Body, ou must satisfy a4 Council of the 
| Institute that they are fit and proper persons 
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Onder the provisions of the Supplemental Charter 
of 1908 candidates for the class of Tricentiates will 
only be admitied during the twelve months from 
the 23rd March 1910 to the 25rd March 1911, 

Under His oe Be Charter any Licentiate who 
is eligible a5 a Feliow may at any time before 
d1st December 1920 be admitted for nomination 
to the class of Fellows when he has passed an 
examination to be prescribed by the Council. 

Licentiates will be required to make an annual 
payment of one guinea to the Royal Institute, and 
for this they will be entitled (1) to use the affix 
* Licentiate R.LB.A.": (2) to receive the Jourxan, 
the Kanesxpar, and other publications of the Royal 
Institute ; (3) to use the Institute promises; and 
(4) subject to the Charter and By-laws to attend 
Meetings of the Royal Institute, 

In view of the necessity of closer organisation 
of the members of the architectural profession 
throughout the Empire, both-for the advancement 
of the art of architecture and for the promotion of 
the interests of the profession by means of Purlia-. 
mentary or other action, it is highly desirable that 
a knowledge of this new means of ming asac- 
ciated with the work of the Royal Institute should 
be spread as widely as possible among those archi- 
tects who are at present outside its walls. 

Any action which may be taken in the future to 
secure a hicher Stace of professional attainment 
and a greater security for properly qualified archi- 
tects can only be suecessful if it is | upon the 
support of a substantial majority of the practising 
architects of the Empire, and the Council of the 
Royal Institute i that your Society will do all 
in its power to assist the efforts that are now being 
made to obtain this support. 

We have pleasure in sending you herewith a 
packet of nomination papers for Licentintes, and we. 
shall be glad if you will take an early opportunity 
of making an official announcement and of taking 
effective steps by sending by post to all the archi- 
tects in your provinee a notice of tho creation of 
this class, drawing special attention to the fact that 
it is only oe for twelve months, and informin 
them that the above papers are in your hands and 
may be obtained on application at the offices of 
your paces 
_ We feel that it is the duty of the Institute and 
its Allied Societies to gat into touch with all archi- 
tecta in the Empire, and we are sure that we may 
count on your zealous personal assistance to this 
end.—We have the honour to be, dear Sir, yours 
inithfully, Ersest Groner, President, 

Henny T. Hare, Hon. Secretary. 
Ian MacAttrar, Secretary. 


The following is an extract from an article which 
appeared in The Times of the 2nd inst. :— 
_ The new powers with whieh the Instiinie has been 
invested will enable it ta enter upon a more extended field 
of inflnence and usefulness. The hope is entertained that 
it will now be in s position to gather into its fold every 
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architect (whether a principal or an assistant} who ean 
satisfy the Council that he has had « certain epecifed 
training and experience. Under the new Charter provision 
is made for the entrance of all each trained men, who are 
to receive the title of * Lioentiates of the Royal Institute.” 
Hondreds have already applied for admission, and it would 
seem natural to expect that all who are eligible to join the 
ranks of the Institute will do ao for the furtherance of 
architecture. The Charter also congolidates and repularises 
the educational side of the Institute, and develops its 
activities In many other directions. 

The Institute received ita first Charter in 1837 from 
King William IV. Quaeen Victoria, on her accession to the 
throne, became ita pitron, and in 1868 commanded that it 
shoald be henceforth atyled “ The Roynl Institute of British 
Architects." Under a sulwequent Charter granted in 1587 
the principal architectural societies of the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies were or have since become allied to the 
Royal Institute, provision being made for the representa. 
tion of the most important of these societies on its Couneil. 
The examinations were extended and improved, and an 
édocutional currienlom was formalated under which archi- 
lectural schools have been established all over the country, 
09 result of magi lbeos ropa wha eminently satisfactory, 

younger men folly responding to the claims made upon 
them. At the same time the Roval Institute realised that 
in order to elucate the poblic generally in architecture it 
was necestary first ty urreat their attention by demonstra- 
ting to them that the Institute was concerned not on! ¥ with 
thetic considerations, but, in the words of the original 
Charter, with promoting “ the domestic convenience of the 
éitizens,” and with thie object in view the Institute placed 
the technical knowledge represented by their body at the 
disposal of the public, In 1890 it was heard for the firat 
time as a corporation before a Parliumentary Committees 
on Hill affecting builitings, public improvement, and the 
laying out of streete. From that time onward the Insti- 
tute has taken part in practically every pieoe of legislation 
affecting the public improvement and embellishment of 
towns anid cities, Including the Town Planning Act of the 
last Parliament. The poblic have realised the value of an 
organisation which had no personal ends to serve and 
which occoupied an independent position, of a body af 
technical experia in mutters intimately associated with 
their welfare, and standing midway between logislative and 
executive bodies. At the present time there is a great and 
increasing interest taken in architecture, not only ull over 
the country, but in the dominions beyond the sens, and a 
general sympathy with every movement for the embellish. 
ment of towne ond cities, 

With this increasing appreciation of architecture and 
the greater zeal and earnestness of ite exponenita it is not 
surprising that, particularly in the younger men, there 
should have arisen a desire for legislative recognition of 
their profession. There ia now a prospect thot this ambi. 
tion may be gratified, Ag enon as the Licentiate class ia 
established the Institute proposes to apply to Parliament 
for at Act to enable the palilie to distinguish between a 
properly qualified architect and a man who merely uses the 
title commercially without having any trained aptitude for 
the exercis# of the art. 3 

It is hoped, and the hope will be shared by many outside 
the ranks of the profession, that the changes now about 
to take place will greatly contribute to the presperity of 
the Royal Institote HE the Corpor ibe representative af 
Britiah architects, and enable it to devote its energies even 
more successfully than before to its purpose, described in the 

sof its own motto—“ Usui civium decor urbinm," 

The Charters and By-laws under which the Ineti- 
tute is henceforth to be governed are issued in 
pamphiet form to every member with the present 
aah ber of the Joumwan. 
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“ Dry Rot” | Merulius lacrymans} in Timber. 

With the last number of the Jounwan was 
issued to members a Paper giving « description of 
the disease known as dry-rot in timber and enumo- 
rating some of the causes which contribute to its 
spread. The Council purpose issuing this docu- 
ment as an Institute Paper at the price of 2d, a 
copy 80 that members may procure copies to send 
to their clients if they think fit. 

The Council desire to lay down a few principles 
whieh may guide architects in minimising and pos- 
sibly arresting this disease in new buildings, viz. : 

1, No timber should be used in auch a position 
that the moisture in and around it cannot be readily 
evaporated, as, for example, if floors are con- 
structed of solid concrete (with or without steal) 
wood fillets should not be nailed underneath to 
receive the ceiling. 

2. No wood slipa should be built into or on the 
top of conerete and afterwards covered with an im- 
pervious floor, and no wood boards should be laid 
aireot on the concrete and afterwards coverad with 
an airproof material, such a3 linoloum, oilcloth, &c. 

8. All Shs under & wooden floor should be 
cleared of any vegetable or fungoid growth and 
covered with cement concrete or asphalte, and this 
should be left as long as possible before any joiats 
or flooring are laid, 

4. No wooden pegs communicating with the 
earth beneath should be left in and through the 
covering over the earth, 

5. Provision should be made for the abundant 
introduction of fresh air underneath all parts of the 


ground Hoors by means of inlets, and ticular! 
af all angles go that cross-currents may be induced, 
(i. The concrete under floors should be thoroughly 


cleared of all small pieces of wood and ahavings, as 
ithas been found that the spores in these pieces of 
wood, drawing the moisture from the conerete, 
have heen a means of spreading tha disease. 

7. In upper floors of wooden joists if a pugging 
be inserted for sound-proofing it ia suggested that 
this be of some dry substances, such as -wool, but 
in no case must an impervious material be used 
for the ceiling beneath or the floor covering above. 

Suggestions have bean made by experts and 
others to ereosote the ends of all joists built into 
a wall, but this ia not generally practicable, as the 


odour of the creosote in a residence would be very 
objectionable to many. 

Reference was made in the last issue to the com: 
plimentary dinner which the Council were then 
arranging to give to Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.). The 
occasion for the compliment was Mr, Hall's retire. 
ment from the Institute Parliamentary Bill Com- 
mittee and the Council's desire to show in some 
way their appreciation of the valuable work he has 
done for the Institute on various Committess, 
notably those for the revision of the Charter and 
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By-laws, and to recognise also the eminent service 
he haa rendered the profession when as delegate of 
the Institute he has atiended before Parliament or 
Government Dapartmenta and given evidence on 
matters affecting urchitecture and Wmilding, or on 
questions relating to the practice of the profession. 
The dinner was held atthe Café Royal onthe 21st ult., 
the company including Mr. Ernest George, A.RLA., 
President: Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. and Mr. 
John Belcher, R.A., Past Presidents; Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, Hon, Secretary; Professor Reginald Blom- 
field, A-R.A., Mr. E. Guy Dawber, and Mr. James 
&. Gibson, Vice-Presidents ; Mesars, Max Clarke, 
W. A. Forsyth, J. A. Gotch, F.5.A., H. ¥. Lan- 
cheater, Ernest Newton, Andrew N, Prentice, Perey 
Robimgon, John Slater, Loonard Stokes, Henry 
Tanner, jun. P. 5. Worthington, Members of 
Couneil; Messrs. Stanley H. Hamp [4.|, A. Need- 
ham Wilson [4.], E. Stanley Hall (Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall's son), and Ian MaeAlister, Secretary. Letters 
were received from many other members regretting 
their inability to be present, 


The late W. M Mitchell, R.H.A. 

The death of William Manafield Mitchell, R.H.A., 
which took piece at his residence, Abbeylundas, 
Killiney, Co. Dublin, on the 12th March, at the age 
of 67, ia feli as a great personal loss py ae his 
brethren in Dublin, and the passing of his kind, 
jlonsant personality has left o void which will not 

readily filled. Although Mr. Mitchell had been 
in failing health for some time past, it was not an- 
ticipated that theend wassonear, It was o tr 
coincidence that, almost to the day, his old friend 
and professional confrére of so many years’ stund- 
ing, Sir Thomas Drew, should breathe his last. 
Mr. Mitchell oceupied a deservedly high place in 
the esteam of his professional brethren, and of all 
who had the privilege of his acquaintance. His 
extremely courteous manner and kindly disposition 
were such that it is safe tosay he had not an enemy. 
When Sir Thomas Drew vacated the presidential 
chair of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland 
after an exceptionally long tenure of office, Mr. 
G. C, Ashlin became his immediate successor, to 
whom succeeded Mr, Mitchell, his brethren thus 
aying him the highest compliment in their power, 
ES ancswit the entire | eurieway in Ireland there 
was no more popular and highly respected member. 

Mr. Mitchell was a pupil of the late Sir Thomas 
Deane, and amongst his contemporaries in that 
office were the Inte Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas 
Newenham Deane, and the late J. J. O'Callaghan. 
U leaving Sir Thomas Deane’s office, Mr. 
Mitcholl entered into partnership with Mr, Wm. 
M‘Curdy, B.H.A., then President of the Royal In- 
stitute of Architects of Ireland, who had a very ex- 
tensive practice, Subsequently, after Mr. M'Ourdy’s 
death, Mr. Mitchell practised alone, and carried 
out a number of important commercial and other 
undertakings, and attained a foremost position 
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amongst Irish architects, The chief works carried 
out from his designs were the Masonic Female 
Qrphan Schools, Merrion, Dublin; the Hotel 
Métropole, Dublin; Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin; the 
Spa Hotel, Lucan; Messrs. Poyntz’ and several 
adjoining business premises in Grafton Street; 
Messrs. Grandy'’s premises, Stephen's Green; the 
now wing Mercers’ Hospital; Mesera. Todd, Burna, 
& Co.'s large new premises, Mary Street, Dublin ; 
the new hatfonsnacted with the Preabyterian Church, 
Upper Ormond Quay, Dublin ; the City of Dublin 
Municipal Teehnical Sehools; Messrs. Pim 
Brothers’ extensive premises in Exchequer Street 
and adjoining houses; the Methodist Church, 
Clontarf ; important additions to Glenart, for the 
Earl of Carysfort; additions to Holy Trinity 
Church, Blackrock ; ndditions to St. Paul's Church, 
Glenageary; gate lodge, Kingstowe Park; and 
many other works. 7 

Mr. Mitchell was an old member of the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland, in the working 
of which he took the deepest interest, being for 
many years and up to the time of his death o 
inember of the council, Until a few months ago 
he was o Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, having been elected in 1599; he re- 
signed his Fellowship owing to ill-health. He wns 
Royal Hibernian Academician, and acted ns 
honorary treasurer of the Academy for many years, 
taking an active interest in its affsirs, He was a 
mamber of the old Architectural Association of 
Treland, and when it was revived in 1896 was one 
of the first to rejoin. R. M. Burien [7] 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOOLETY, 
Annual Report of the Council adopted at the Annual 
General Meeting on the 8th March 1g10. 

The Council, in submitting their sixtieth annual 
report, have to express regret that during the year 
under review, while the list of subseribers has 
suffered severely from the death of old members, 
only two new names have become enrolled among 
tha members, viz. Mr. H. C. Corlette and Mr. 
Perey W. Lovell, while Mr. Wm. Glover has doubled 
his annual subscription. 

In the relief of cases £1196, 18s, 6d. has been 
disbursed, including #270 paid to pensioners. The 
number of applications m which help was given 
amounted to ninety, 

The Income Account shows excess of axpendi- 
ture over income of #54.0s. 2d, Thedemuands on 
thia account were larevely relieved by a special grant 
of £25 from the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, by a special subscription of £20 from Mr. 
H. Beswick (in addition to his usual subscription 
of £2. 2s.), and by the sum of £47. 2s. Sad. re- 
covered from the Income-tax authorities, being 
the rebate on two years’ Income, 
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_ Phe Capital Account has bean increased hy three 
bequests; Mr. J. W. Penfold £100, Mr. Josoph 
Parkinson £50, and Mr. N. 8. Josaph £25, In 
addition t) these sums the following donntions 
have been received :—Mr. John T. Christopher 
#105, Mr. J. Maeviear Anderson £10, 10s. Mr. 
Arthur Ashbridga £10. 10s., Mr. J. Borrowman 
£10. 103, Mr. John Belcher £10, Mr. Ernest 
George £5. is. Mr, W. Hilton Nash #5, is., 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema £5, 6s. Mr. W. H. 
Lever £5, and some smaller amounts. Most of 
the above donors have from time to time made 
handsome contributions to the capital as well as 
being liberal annual subscribers. 

In consequence of this addition to the capital, 
the Council were enabled to increase the Society's 
investments by the purchase of £200 Queensland 
8 per Cent. Inscribed Stock ata cost of #171. 1bs., 
and £200 New fealand 3 per Cent. Inseribed 
Stock at a cost of #174. 1by, 

Instead of meeting on undefined dates aa 
hitherto, the Council have decided to meat on the 
second Tuesday in the months of February, May, 
July, October, and December, as well as before the 
Annoal General Meeting in the second week in 
March, when applications will be considered and 
other business transacted, 

In view of the diminution in the number of sub- 
seribers the Council would urge upon members to 
use their influence, on bohalf of the Society, with 
ull architects in nective practice. As the sims and 
a of the Society are, by advertisement and 
other means, brought prominently before the 
architectural profession repeatedly during the year, 
it is felt that the expense incurred in sesking 
further publicity would not be justified by tho 
results, ut itis essential, if the necessitous cases 
which come before the Conneil are to be adequately 
dealt with, that an effort should be made to secure 
the practical support of all architects who are in a 
nesta to contribute to the needs of their poorer 

rethren or to those whom they have left in- 
sufficiontly provided for. | 

The following being the five senior members, 
retire by rotation from the Council :—Mr. Lacy W. 
Ridge, Mr, J. T. Christopher, Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews, Mr. Wm, Dunn and Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
To fill the vacancies caused by these retirements 
the Council have the pleasure to nominate Sir 
Brumwell Thomas, Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. F. W. 
Hunt, Mr. Reginald Si.§ A. Roumien and Mr, 
Lewis Solomon, 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Pro- 
prietors of The Builder, The Architect, and The 
British Avehitest for granting space for free ad- 
vertisements in their respective journals. 

The Council also desire to thank the Royal 
Institute of British Architeots, both for generous 
contributions and for office sccommodation, as 
well as the Staff of the Institute for their willing 


., assistance in all matters connected with the Society. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


Acton School Competition.— Members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects are requested not to 
take part in the above competiticn, 

By order of the Council, 
ith Aprif 110, las MacAusren, Secretary. 


The National Museum of Wales.—An exhibition 
of the designs submitted in this competition will 
be held at Bloomsbury Hall, Hart Street, Holborn, 
from the 11th to the 16th April inclusive, Hours 
of exhibition 10 4.4. to 7 pa, Admission free. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REVISED REGULATIONS FOR ARCHI- 
TECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
To the Editor Jovnwan R.LB.A.— 

S18,—In the discussion at the Busineas Meeting 
on 28th Febroary last, 1 moved on Clanse 8 that 
the words “or Consulting Architect " be inserted, 

In my observations I drew attention to the fact 
that in several competitions (and some of first im- 
portance) Lhe ssveseor had been induced to act as 
consulting architect; and | expressed the opinion 
that this was in contravention of the spirit of tho 
Institute's rule that an assessor should not be in- 
terested in the result of his award. Incidentally 
I adduced a personal experience in support of my 
argument. The personal experi 1s not worth 
further notice, but 2 note of the motion is required 
to give point to the subsequent remarks (pp. 419, 420) 
made by Mr. Hare and others, 

May [ take the opportunity of adding that the 
practice is conceivably the best possible in some 
cases, but that it is one of those which easily lends 
itself to abuse 7?—Yours faithfully, : 

A. Saxos Syuco [F}, 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

A special and largely attended Meeting of the Couneil 
wae held on Friday, 14th March, at 5 1 South Frederick 
Street, Dublin. The President, Mr. Frederick Batchelor, 
A..BLA, CI ie dare the chair, and addressed the 
Meeting ag follows :—This week will ever be marked 
in the annals of our Institute by the passing from 
amongst us of two of our oldest and most distinguished 
colleagnes—Sir Thomas Drew and William M. Mitchell. 
To tts who have had the honour and privilege of being 
associated with them in the work of this Institute, to 
te who have benefited by their wise counsel in times of 
difficulty and stress, to ua it oA to realise, thongh 
very eg appancts how great and irreparable ia the loss 
which the architectural profession and this Institntn 
have sustained by the lamented decease, within a few 
hours of each other, of these two lifelong friends, For 
forty-seven yeare—a lifetime; and more than a lifetime 
fo many of te—has Sir Thomas Drew been identified 
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with this Institute. For forty-four years he has ant at 
this Council, From 1870 to 1873 he waa Honorary 
Secretary of the Institute. In 1890 he waa elected to the 
Presidential Chair, and so ably did he fill it, so apprect- 
ated by hia brethren were his zealous efforts to maintain 
the dignity of his office, that for twelve successive years 
he wie unanimonaly re-clected President—uniil, in fact, 
the new Hy-lawa were paseed in which the triennial clec- 


tion of officers was introdaced, when Sir Thomas would. 


no longer allow himself to be nominated for a further 
term, Since then, though much engrossed in public 
and professional business, Sir Thomas ever showed a 
keen interest in the affairs of thie Institute. When 
just three months ago he recerved from the Lord Chief 
Baron a Jetter informing him of his appointment as 
Profeasor of Architecture in the National University 
he waa naturally very couch gratified ; but, as he told 
mie at the time, the feeling uppermost in his mind was 
that of satisfaction at the opportunity it gave him of 
organising such a school as would be of lasting benefit 
to the rising generation of architecta in Ireland. He 
was a man of wide sympathies, always accessible, and 
ever ready to help and advise, especially the young 
student, who always occupied a very warm place in his 
heart. When the Architectural Associmtion was re- 
sustitated wome ten years ago, Sir Thomas at once 
offered its members the use of roome in his offices and 


alzo the use of his large and valuable professional ! 


library. In those important public buildings he de- 
cimot ddan a long and distinguished earcer, in the 
great reputation he has left behind him as an_archi- 
tect, an artist, and « gentleman, hie name and fame 
will be handed down, as on ideal and inspiration, to 
many future generations of students, | 

Of our dear friend and brother, William Mansfield 
Mitchell, I must aay this: He waa » man whom to 
know was to love. One of those rare Christian 
characters who neither speak nor think evil of any 
man, it ean truly be said of him that he had no 
enemies, Absolutely upright, fair, and juatjin all his 
dealings, that knight! motto Sans peur ef sina 
reprocke might indeed have been his. Of uo some- 
what shy and retiring disposition, he did not live ao 
much in the publie mind as did his old friend and 
comrade Sir Thomas Drew, but be did most useful 
work for this Institute during a membership of some 
forty-five years, and in 1905 he enceeeded Mr. Ashlin 
n@ President. Of William Mitchell's work as an 
architect it may be said that be showed the pame- 

ng care and attention to detail which waa ne. 
teristic of the man; hie practice lay very largely in 
commercial work, and some of the finest business pre- 
mises in Dublin were designed by him. 

Gentlemen, if wo to-tle oppressed by « sense of 
the greatness of our lose, by the gap which the passing 
of these frienda and colleagues has made in our ranks, 
we are the better able to svmpathiee with Lady Drew 
and the members of Mr. Mitchell's family in their 
sorrow and bereavement, and therefore I beg to submit 
the followingresolutionsof condolence and sympathy — 

Sin Taomas Deew, P.R.H.A., LL.D.—The Couneil of 
the Royal Institute of the Architecte of Ireland desires 
res vy to convey to Lady Drew an expression of 
its deep sympathy in her bereavement. In the death 
of Sir Thomas Drew the Institute has suffered an irre- 
parnble lose. As ite President, which office he held for 
twelve years, he devoted ungrudgingly his time and 
talents to the best interests of the profession he repre- 
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sented, An architect of the highest ability and culture, 
he will be remembered by his colleagues on the Council 
with affectionate esteem. 

Wittram Massrreno Mrrcnent, BR.H.A,—Hy the 
death of William Mansfield Mitchell the Royal Insti- 
tute of the Architects of Ireland have lost 4 loyal 
supporter and the members of the Council n valued 
colleague, Asingle-hearted gentleman, he held through 
a long professional career the esteem amd affection of 
his brother architecta, and the Council of the Insti- 
tute, os their representative, desires to convey to 
Mrs. Mitehell and his sons and danghters an expression 
of its deep sympathy. 

The resolutions were seconded by Mr, C A. Owen 
LF’.|, and supported by Mr. KR. C. Orpen, who referred 
to the happy years he had spent a5 n pupil and 
iiinaring wesistant in Sir Thomas Drew's office, and 
dy Mr. G. F. Beckett, President of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland. Mr. Batchelor then declared 
the resolutions carried, all present standing. 


Mr. J. B. Stoughton Holbori delivered a lecture on 
“The Spirit of Medieval Art" at a meeting of this 
Association held on the 30th March, There were, the 
lecturer said, three main abstractions pursued by man- 
kind—benauty, gooiness, and truth—ard the pursuit 
eommon to all the arts was the pursuit of beauty. 
The highest civilisation the world had known was that 
of ancient Greece, and the Athenians pursued all three, 
In the Middle Ages troth was Iscking, ond when this 
defect was remedied goodness was left behind, the 
result being the corruption of the Hemaiseance period. 
The present was « sactentific and moral age, but the 
esearch for beanty wos wanting, nnd the sordidness of 
our great cities was the outcome. 


MINUTES. XI. 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1909-10, held Monday, 4th April 1910, at 8 p.m.—Presnnt, 
Mr. A.W. 8. Cross, M.A-Onnitab., Vice-Presiden!, in the 
Chair; 30 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 
a3 levraroanypons poses 2membere of the Council), 2 Hon, 
Associates, and severn! visitors—ithe Minutes of the Meet- 
ing held 14th Mareh having been already published [amte, 
p. 426] were taken us read and signed aa correct. 

The Chatrman announced thal intimation bad been 
received of the sanction by the Privy Council of the Revised 
By-laws, with one exception, and thal they would come 
into immediate operntion. . 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Jesse 
Horefall, of Manchester, Fellow, elected 1893: and 
Charlies Albert Monday, Associate, elected 1878: also of 
William Maneflel Mitchell, R-HLA., Post President of the 
Hoyal Institute of the Architects of Senet who hod 
recently resigned his Fellowahip owing ti ill-health. Upon 
the motion of the Hon. Secretary a vote of condolence was 
passed to the relatives of the lute Mr, Miichell. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Moberly, M_A.Cantab., Associate, 
attending for the first time since his election, waa formally 
admitted by the Chairman. 

A Paper by Mr, George Hubbard, F.8.A. [¥.], on Ancue- 
TECTUME ow THe Easteun 8 OF TUE Tid bavi 
been read and illustrated by lantern slides, a disenssion 
ensned, and a vote of thanks wns passed to the author by 

Sasinatt 


The Meeting separated ai 10.5 p.m. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF ADVENTURE. 
By W, R. Lernany (77). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, r8th April r9ro, 


| i) Y the architecture of adventure I mean what to me seems to have been the living foree and 
active principle of all architecture, the pint of experiment in building. It is somewhat 

curious that of all the thousands of books which exist on architecture there 1s hardly one 
known to me which deals with the subject without some qoahiving adjective, as Greek, Roman, 
or Gothic ; or one which ask what is the greatest common denominator of all of them which might 
come near being architecture itself, past, prezent, and future. And here, at the risk of some repeti- 
lion, E must say what I think we are compelled to mean by this ambiguous and abused word. I 
have often tried to speal of ordinary customary building as being one with architecture ; archi- 
tecture, in fact, is only building “writ large.’ But if, ha ving two words, we desire to give them 
separate meanings, consistent though separate, then we must agree to mean by architecture 
building enhanced by sculpture and painting—that is, building “ completely furnished," gs 
Morris says. Arehitecture would then stand to bnilding as opera stands to music, Architecture 
mist thus, secording to our choice, either mean building in general, or building intensified by 
accessory arts. In any case, mere needful and experimental building is the main substance, 
foree, and origin of the art. When the higher architecture has a ppeared in the world, it has come 
as the result of spontaneous interaction of the arts; the architect has wrought according to custom, 
need, and demand: and sculptors, painters, and the rest have done the same. The resulting 
unity was not imposed by an architect's artistic ideal, bat heeause all expressed their thought 
in & common current language. 

Architecture or building, so far as at any given moment it deals with known traditional 
ieeds, should be eastomary; so far as it has to meet changing conditions and ideals it must be 
experimental, For the customary part practical craft edacation would be best: but how to meet 
changing needs, especially when one of the changes is the breakdown of custom itself, ig a new 
and urgent question. However desirable it might be to continue in old ways or revert to past 
types, it is, I feel, on review ing the attempts which have been made, impossible. We have 
passed into a scientific age, and the old practical arts, produced instinctively, belong to an en tirely 
different era. 

T have long been interested in the search for sources of inspiration in our art, always with the 
immediate inquiry before me as to what may be an inspiration to the architects of to-day and 
to-morrow. I have come to the conclusion that any basis on which there ean he some general 
agreement over a long space of time will produce architecture of a sort. The one thing essential 
is this agreement, so that a process of development may be set up by continuous experiment. 

Thind Series, Vol. XVLL Su, 19.99 Apri 1940), aq 
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A school of art is only generated by intensity, the heat of a common pressure. The only 
possible basis of agreement at the present time is the scientific method. 

In a former Paper* I tried to examine the Greek theory that architecture was to be reached 
through a system of ratios. This idea could only be applied to a thing as fixed and simple in 
general type, asatemple. It belongs to u conception of holy architecture. The Greeks probably 
took over the notion of such a canon from the Egyptians; in any case, it belongs to many 
ancient peoples: the Arabs, for instance, find consolation (so do I) in the fact that the temple 
of Mecca is supposed to be built so that its length, breadth, and height are equal. The Greek 
thought on the matter was very elear-cat and intense. Tt was no mere talk of the wonders of 
proportion, whieh ends by pointing out that im any work there is, a8 a matter of fact, relation 
between the parts. For instance, in any given picture, there is some relation between 
the red and the blue; but this relation is not fixed for all pictures, and it wus not fixed 
for this particular one until it was finished. I want to be clear about this: that proportion 
properly means what it meant to the Greeks, a definite prearranged relation of measured quanti- 
ties. This view is, perhaps, moat clearly brought out m the case of sculpture, to which they 
naturally came to apply similar schemes of harmonic measures. Polychinus, the contemporary 
and equal of Pheidias, wrote a book on the subject, called The Canon, and made a celebrated 
statue to illustrate it. ‘The head was one-seventh of the total height, and all the other parts 
had definite ratios. Moreover, a saying of his is preserved : “ Suecess m art is attained by 
oxnotress in a multitude of arithmetical proportions.” Greek artists all agreed to such a theory 
—that is, they set about discovering perfection ; and we know what wonders they accomplished 
In consequence. 

The Romans as certainly agreed in a desire for bigness and splendour, and they, too, succeeded 
according to their desires. The Arab builders fell into a love of bright colours, baked into shining 
tiles, and this, tou, gave a character to their art. Any strong and general interest in building, 
felt by a people, will produce a living school of art. There is no one and perfect school, there is 
un infinitude of conceivable perfeetions. 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTURE. 


With all these variables, however, there has been one constant—the building interest ; the 
delight in expernmental structure, the adventure into the unknown. 

I must fortify myself here with some historical data, in proof of what would otherwize be 
mere assertion, Notwithstanding the Greek theory of temple architecture, their architects, as 
a matter of fact, seem nearly always to have been engineers ; und it is this engineermeg interest 
in architecture which | am about to trace. Their legendary craft-master was the mechanicial 
Daedalus. Callicrates, the builder of the Parthenon, also built the great fortification called the 
Long Walls. Hippodamus, the celebrated architect, also of the age of Pericles, fortified the 
Piraeus, and Was an expert in town planning. Archimedes himself was counted among their 
paven great architects. 

The engineering element in Roman architecture is most marked, and it was this, indeed, 
which entirely burst the old bottles of tradition, and transformed the art into one of danng 
structural adventure. Most of the great Roman architects seem to haye been engineers in the 
atriet sense. Even Vitruvins, who was 30 much of a reactionary, was official keeper of wWrr-engines, 
and he tellg us that the art had three branches, building, dialling, and mechanics ; meaning by 
the last the construction of military and other engines. Trajan’s favourite arehitect followed the 
army and built his wonderful military bridge over the Danube. Architects in Rome were ealled 
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“ machinatores,” also “ structores,”’ and “ magistri."’ Architect was a more general term which 
included ordinary workmen,* 

The identity between engineers and architects continaed into the Byzantine period, and all 
the great architects of the time of Jostimian seem to haye been engineers. Anthemius, the archi- 
tect of Sta. Sophia, is called the “ mechanikos,” and we are told that “‘he was an inventor of 
machines and reached the summit of mathematical knowledge." Indeed, he has left a book on 
the subject. Associated with him was, as Procopius gays, “ another mechanic called Isidorns.” 
“ They were the most suitable of all mankind for the purpose." Isidorus the Younger, who re- 
erected the dome aiter its fall, had been emploved in building the fortified military outpost, 
Zenobia. The famous and beautiful Church of the Virgin at Jerusalem was built for Justinian 
by Theodorus, called architect and “ machinarius."+ The learned Benedictine, Leelereq, says 
that this name of mechanician, carrying the ides of constructor, is found in all epochs of the 
Lower Empire. 

When we reach the Middle Ages we meet with evidence which shows the same state of 
things. Alnoth, the celebrated master of works of Henry I/., was an engineer. In France, Eudes, 
the favourite master of Louis [X., went with him to Palestine and constructed the walls of Jaffa. 
The custom is well represented in the sketeh-book of the architect Villard de Honnecourt, which 
treats of building, sculpture, geometry, and machines. Amongst his notes, which include an 
essay on Perpetual Motion, and many mechanical devices like power-saws, pile-drivers, crossbows, 
and wir-engines, is one on the construction of « floor out of timber too short to bear across the 
apace. This I note because we shall meet with it again. 

The great medieval buildings are, all the best writers unite in telling us, solutions of problems 
af how to throw stones high into the air, and balanee them there. A great French castle or 
cathedral was not designed as beauty, it was developed along a line of experiment as surely as the 
great ocean liners have been so developed. We may almost regard it as an accident of traditional 
custom that the bishops and the people liked to have the fronts of their churches covered and 
their windows filled with didactic sculptures and stained glass. The essential construction, 
however, was conceived by any of the great masters as 9 problem of stress and poise, just as the 
designer of the Forth Bridge so coneerved his problem. 


THE RENAISSANOH, 

The men of the Renaissance set themselves systematically to learn all that might be learnt, 
This is the mark of the new birth of learning. Its spirit is most completely manifested in that 
extraordinary man Leonardo da Vinci, and our own Bacon fully grasped and expounded the theory. 
But in building art a strange thing happened—as Morris puts it,“ the past slew the present ;" 
“strange to say, to this living body of social and scientific New Birth was bound the corpse of a 
past art. On every other side it bade men look forward, on the side of art it bade them look 
back,” It is evident that one of the subjects opened up for scholarly investigation was the 
nughty architecture of Rome. Under other circumstances it might have been possible that the 
principles—the science of construction—should have been studied, and not the mere fashion of 
the outward adorning, but it was not to be, One reason why this was so may be suggested : 
ltalian patriotism seized on the ideal of reviving the past af Rome, anc putting away the 
intermediate manner of building which had been brought in by the conquerors. 

The notebooks and studies of Leonardo, however, show that it was always phenomena and 
principles which interested him. Large sections of his manuscripts are devoted to abstract 





* Cabrol's Diet, a9. Archiieet. . 
+ Gler. Gannean in 0.5. of Pal. Kapl, Fund, 1608, ps. 21, See also what Procopine says of Chryses of Alezanirin: 
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exercises in planning, to considerations of dome-building and other structural possibilities, us 
wellas to studies in engmeering, machine-making, fortification, and canals. Amongst his schemes 
is one for a town, for Leonardo was a pioneer in town planning os well as in aviation. 

This scheme comprises a system of low-level streets for commercial purposes, and an upper 
residential stratum. The roads slope to the higher level outside the walls, and within they are 
connected by bridges, while the lower region is reached by staircases 
and large areas opened to it for ight. “ Those,” he. says, who would 
go through the whole place by the high-level streets ean do so, and he 
who would go below can doso. The stairs must be eireular becauge the 
sorners of square ones are always foul.’ Another scheme is for com- 
hined streets and canals, by which cellars ware made accessible to boats. 
* Let the width of the street,” he says, “ be equal to the average height 
of the houses.” Animportant section deals with domes, beimg, as Richter 
says,’ theoretical and ideal researches made in order to obtam a clear 
understanding of the laws which mast govern the construction of a great 
central dome with smaller ones grouped around it. In these sketches 
[Iam still quoting] Leonardo seems to have exhausted every imaginable 
combination to illustrate the consequences resulting from a given prin- 
ciple.” Quite so; he was the first, that is, to enter on a systematic 
inquiry as to the mechanics of architecture. 

Among these studies into abstract architectural possibilities is an 
examination of the puzzle floor which I have already mentioned, it is 
cought up, investigated, and at once untversalised into a principle—that 
of the Japanese lattice (see fig. 1).* 

Another study which so far as | know has not been explained is the four-flight interwmding 
staircase (sce fir. 2), which afterwards appears in Palladio, and which Inigo Jones thought the Vene- 
tian architect must have taken from Chambord, where it had been realised. Now, as Chambord 
was begun just at the time when Leonardo was living at Blois, and as the section of his studies 
which contains this remarkable exercise relates to the design for a palace 
for Francis [., one may, 1 think, conclude that this stair was Leonardo's 
invention. All these studies were probably for the complete treatise on 
architecture which he contemplated producing. ‘The spirit in which he 
followed investigation is expressed m an outburst so high-pitched that I 
am almost ashamed to read it: O marvellous Necessity, thou with supreme 
wisdom constrainest all effects to he the direct result of their causes, and hy 
irrevocable law every natural action obeys thee by the shortest possible 
process. © wonderful stupendous Necessity, the theme and artifiee of 
Nature, the Eternal law.’’ In another place he saya: “ There is no cer- 
tainty where one muy not apply any of the mathematical sciences,” 

The only other artist of the Renaissance known to me who caught the 
idea of investigating principles—the scientific spirit—was Direr, and he 
possibly had access to Da Vinei’s notebooks. In his mannseripts in 
the British Museum are some studies for domes of a parabolic section, and some exercises 
in plan sehemes. The dome of parabolic section was “ im the air” long before Wren in turn 
seized on it. 
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= 3 WHEN § TEACHING. 

For England and more modern times we fortunately have some records of the thoughts of 
Wren on the art he practised. Although Wren was not a world-genius like Leonardo da Vinei, 
he was in many respects an English Leonardo, and the one architect we have had whose formal 
thought matters. I say formal as opposed to the flashes of insight of a dozen men like Pugin. 
Wren’s was a great intellect most highly trained in all the science and philosophy of an ample 
age. He had been marvellously precocious, and during a very long life tried to satisfy an infinite 
curiosity by patient investigation, More than even a great artist, Wren was a great man. It 
may be somewhat eurioys to note here how often admirable practical skill in the arts may be 
linked to great poverty of thonght in theoretic exposition, so that the splendid achievement of a 
Palladio or a Chambers in active work may be accompanied by mere twaddle of explanation and 
rhetoric, 

Some recent writers have rather lightly taken it for granted that there must be some mistake 
as to Wren’s scientific attamments, but we have the consensus of opinion of his contemporaries 
and of modern mathematical and astronomical experts that he was a powerful original genius. 
He is said to have been the first to make a model of the moon's surface as seen through a telescope, 
and the first to draw minute objects through a microscope. He and his friend, Robert Hook, 
another scientific architect, were conversant with the general law of gravitation before Newton 
brought it toa proof. Newton, in a letter to Halley, speaks of a visit he paid to Sir Christopher, 
in which they “discussed the problem of determining the heavenly motions on philosophic 
principles | that is, by the law of gravity]. You are acquamted with Sir Christopher ; pray know 
when and where he first learnt the decrease of the force in the duplicate ratio of the distance from 
the centre” [that is, the law of inverse squares]. Halley replied that “ Sir Christopher tald 
him that Mr, Hook had frequently told him that he had proved it, but that he never was satisfied 
that his demonstration was correct.”’ That is, the problem of gravity had been discussed by Wren 
and Hook and ita actual law stated before Newton proved it in a convincing way.* 

This same Hook says of him, “ Since the time of Archimedes there searea ever met in one 
man in so great perfection, such a mechanical hand and so philosophical a mind"; and acain, 
in his treatise on comets, he gives a method of determining their parallax “ invented by that 
incomparable mathematician, Dr, Christopher Wren.” These things are beyond my knowledge, 
but I know that they represent wonderful powers. 

It was after one of Wren’s professional leetures on astronomy that, in 1660, a committee was 
formed which instituted the Royal Society, then deseribed ag “a Philosophical Society for the 
Promotion of Physico-Mathematical Experiment.’ Wren was instracted to sum up its scheme, 
and in this he explained that it was to “ make provision for Natural experimental plulosophy,” 

Wren was almost certainly the first in England to apply the methods of scientific investipa- 
tion to the laws of structure, and Hook is gaid to have been the first who stated the mechanical 
properties of the arch, In Wren's earliest report on St, Paul's he says that it might be affirmed of 
its vault, * Not by an architect taking his measures from the Ancients, but by a Geometrician— 
this part being liable to demonstration—that the roof was ever too heavy for its butment.” 

We ure fortunate in possessing records, however slight, of Wren’s systematic thought on 
architecture in some fragments which have been printed in “ Parentalia,” and by Miss Phillimore. 
The teaching of such a man on his ¢hosen art should have great value and weight, but they have 
heen strangely overlooked and have never, so far as I know, been commented on, It seems clear 
from these fragmenta that he contemplated writing a history of architecture and also a general 
philosophy of its first principles, both possibly to be combined in one work. he fragments 
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belong to a time late in his long life, for Wren speaks of the vaults of St. Paul's asin being. The 
notes may have been written when, over eighty, he had retired from active work to pase his time 
in contemplation and studies. Miss Phillimore has prmted what seems to be an introduction to 
the historical study of classical buildings published in“ Parentalia.” This introductory part was 
cut away possibly because it dealt with subjects like the Ark of Noah and the Temple of Solomon, 
but there are some interesting general remarks by way of introduction. The part given in 
“ Parentalia ” contains o first-rate critical examination of Pliny’s accounts of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, and of the Mausoleum, also a deseription of the “ Temple of Mars Ultor "and 
the ‘‘ Temple of Peace “ in Rome. In the preliminary remarks which I shall quote it appears 
that his intention in the proposed work was to give “a larger idea of the whole art” of 
architecture, and he thus began -— 

«Whatever a man’s sentiments are upon mature deliberation, it will still be necessary for him 
in a conspicuous work to preserve his undertaking from censure, and fo accommodate his designs 
lo the taste of the age he lives in, though it appears to him less rational, 1 have found no little 
difficulty to bring persons otherwise of good genius to think anything in architecture would be 
hetter than what they have heard commended. Many Gothic forms of cathedrals are to be 
seen in our country and many had been seen abroad, which they liked the better for being not 
much different from ones in England, This humour with many is not yet eradicated and, there- 
fore, I judge it not improper to endeavour to reform the generality to a better taste in architecture 
by giving a larger idea of the whole art, beginning wih the reasons and progress of it from the most 
remote antiquity, touching chiefly on some things which have not been remarked by others. 
The project of building 14 as natural to mankind as to the birds.” 

In the fragment printed in “ Parentalia * wo have an admirable statement of the utility of 
architecture in the State in a phrase which might be taken asa motto by town-planning associa- 
tions: “ Arehitecture has its political wse ; public buildings beng the ornament of a country ; vl 
establishes a Nation, draws people and commerce ; makes the people love their nalwe country, which 
passion is the great origrnal of all great actions in a Commonwealth.” 

Rather extravagant that may seem os, but a practical proof follows out of history. “ The 
«mulation of the cities of Greeee was the true cause of their greatness. The obstinate valour of 
the Jews, ooeasioned by the love of their Temple, was a cement that held together that people 
for many ages, through nfimte changes. ‘The care of public decency and convenience was t great 
cause of the establishment of the Low Countries and of many cities in the world. Modern Rome 
subsists still by the ruins and imitation of the old.” 

“ Architecture aims at Eternity ; and therefore is the only thing incapable of modes annul 
fashions in its principles.” “* The Orders are not only Roman and Greek, but Phosnician, 
Hebrew and Assyrian, being founded upon the experience of all ages, promoted by the 
vast treasures of the great monarchs and skill of the greatest artists and geometricians, 
ereryone emulating each other.” The Orders, that is, were admirable so far as they embodied 
much experiment and Jong experience. And then he proceeds, in more general language : 
“ Beauty, firmness and convenience are the principles : the two first depend upon geometrical 
reasons of optics and statics ; the third only makes the variety.” The geometrical, that is 
structural, principles are eternal, but a changing element 1s brought in by new needs and new 
ideas of convenience. “ There are two causes of beauty—natural ond enstomary. Natural is 
from geometry, consisting 1 uniformity, that is equality, and proportion. Customary beauty 
is begotten by the use, as familiarity breeds a love to things not in themselves lovely. Here lies 
the great occasion of errors, but always the true test ia natural or geometrical beauty. Geometrical 
figures are naturally more beautiful than irregular ones : the square, the circle are most beautifnl ; 
next the parallelogram and the oval. There are only two beautitul positions of straight lines, 
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perpendicular and horizontal ; thes is from Nature and consequently necessity, no other than upright 
being firm.” He then passes to the expression of some very interesting particular views based 
largely on his favourite Roman architecture; bat enough has been said to show that he aceepted 
that only as embodying a vast stock of past experience, and he knew that the real basis of archi- 
tecture was necessity, law, geometry. Further on he says so still more clearly in the opening of 
the second tract (or second chapter of a general treatise) which begins thus :— 

“ Modern authors who have treated of architecture seem generally to have little more in 
view, but to set down the proportions of columns, &c., as they are distinguished into Doric, lonic, 
Corinthian and Composite, finding them in the ancient fabrics. Though more arbitrarily used 
than they care to acknowledge, they have reduced them to rules, though in their own nature they 
are but the modes and fashions of those ages wherein they were used. Although architecture contains 
many excellent parts besides the ranging of pillars, yet curiosity may lead us to consider whenee 
this affectation arose originally, so os to judge nothing beautiful but what was adorned with 
columns, even where there was no real use for them. It will be to the purpose to examine whence 
proceeded this affectation of a mode which hath continued now at least 8,000 years, and the rather 
because it muy lead us to the grownds of architecture and by what steps this humour of colonnades 
came into practice.” He thinks the habit of mind first was rooted when men sacrificed in groves. 
Then he passes on to what was evidently to be the chief content of his work, the consideration of 
the true grounds of architecture in struetural law, in these words: It seems very unaccountable 
that the generality of our late architects dwell so much upon this ornamental, and so slightly pass 
over the geometrical, which is the most essential part of architecture, For instance, can an arch 
stand without butment sufficient? Ii the butment be more than enough it is an idle expense of 
materials; if too little it will fall; and s0 for a~y vaulting, and yel no author hath given a true 
and universal rule for this nor hath considered all the various forms of arches." Wren then 
proceeds to investigate the laws of stability by consideration of the contres of gravity of the 
several parts, basing himself on “ Archimedes and the modern geometricians who have treated of 
centres of gravity.” * His first demonstration regarding the arch is so simple and illustrates his 
method so well that I give its essence in general words. If the model of half an arch with its 
abutment (a diagram of an arcli in a square of wall is given) will stand of itself, then the two 
halves when brought together into a complete arch will stand. “ So it appears,” he says, “ that 
the design where there are arehes must be regulated by the art of staties and the duly poising of 
all purls to equiponderate. Hence I conclude that all designs must in the first place be brought to this 
test or be rejected. | have examined some celebrated works as the Pantheon and judge there is 
more butment than necessary. | suppose the architect provided against earthquakes, ‘Tho 
ditterent forms of vaulting (he goes on) are necessary to be considered, both as they were used by 
the ancients and the moderns [?.e. medi#val builders], whether Freemasons or Saracens." He then 
reviews different types of vaulting—Roman, Mediwval and Byzantine—and gives us the interest- 
ing information that he adopted the form of vaults used at St. Paul’s from Sta. Sophia, “ because 
it was the lightest manner and requires less butment; I have therefore preferred it to any other 
way used by architects.” 

The theory of architecture here erected on wide foundations of knowledge, historical and 
experimental, is truly a general explanation, a philosophy of architecture, and we shall far rather 
be disciples of Wren by understanding his mind than by vainly copying the forms of things which 
he himself used more or leas under protest (as in the ease of the balustrade) in different relations, 
and, a4 he himself says, according to “ the gust" of the age in which he lived. I may say here 
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that no adequate aceount of Wren himself and his accomplishment exists except the remarkable 
life contributed to the “ Dietionary of National Biography ™ by the man of the last generation who 
was best qualified to understand him, and I wish this could be printed together with Wren's own 
teachings, on which I have here ventured to comment. It would, I think, make the best founda- 
tion book for all our proposed teaching, for it should stir ambition, clear thought, and do much to 
shake off the dull artistic inertia ond contented utterance of theoretic platitude which too much 
beaets us all, 
Wren tells us that he designed the beautiful sancer domes of St. Paul's by borrowing them 
from Sta. Sophia because they were the 
yh most mechanically perfect that he could 
} 3 tind. Some sketches for the great 
dome show that its section was oon- 
ceived as conforming to a general para- 
holie curve rising from the plinths of the 
creat piers and passing through the 
ébutments and over the crown of the so- 
called cone. I say “ so-called,” because, 
with its rounded top, its section is 
-| parabola (see fig. 3). Wren saw, and 
probably was the frst of architects to do 
40, that “ necessity,’’ which he equates 
with “nature,” must be one with 
. beauty. We are told that he always 
_ preferred his earlier scheme for St. 
| Paul's, and it is plaim he must have 
Jone so, for that has unity; the whole 
wis & domical structure, not a structure 
with « dome. Some residuum of tlie 
idew is found in the present plan, for the 
nave proper is made equal to the choir 
und a vestibule bay 1s added tm front. 
There is under the strictest limitations 
of law wide room for choice, of course. 
For instance, Wren doubtless might 
have counterpoised is main vaults by 
another means than the high sereen on 
the aisles ; but the expedient is perfoutly 
scientific, and probably he borrowed the 
idea from mediwval buildings, looking 
on it as a continuous pinnacle, 





UONULUSIONE. 


1 have tried to show in the foregoing extracts and comments that the living central stem of 
architecture has always been rooted in the spint of active experiment and adventure for the 
further satisfaction of needs and desires. ‘Two views as to the meaning and content of architec- 
ture have been held, and perhaps still are—at least some people seam to think they hold them. 
(1) That there is a thing, Architecture,—perhaps revealed in the one perfeet form of classical art, 
or manifested more or less in different forms in divers times, as Greek and Gothic architecture. 
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Further, it is to be attained by a special sense in the artist. (2) That the essence of architec- 
ture is proportion, the discovery and nse of definite ratios, and that by this method of propor- 
tioning an absolute architecture may he embodied. There is a third view which holds that archi- 
tecture is primarily building according to the natnral laws of strueture and stability, according 
to need and order, and always with care and finish; that it must ever vary with ever-changing 
conditions, and that this ordinary building may have associated with it painted stories and 
seulptured stories, or inlays and fretted works and gildings, while the essential architecturo is still 
structure, and the method of architectural growth is by continuous éxperiment in the possibilities 
of structure. I mast safeguard myself from being thonght to urge any quest of originality. 
Quite the reverse, Tam satisfied thatall search for it just blocks the way, with our preconcep- 
tions and limitations, to any possibility af realising & trae originality, which properly is of the 
root, not of the appearance. True originality is to be found by those who, standing on the limits 
of the sphere of the known, reach out naturally to some a pprehension and understanding of what 
is beyond ; it is the next step in an orderly development. 

What I do urge, in the simplest and plainest words, is concentration on practical, experi- 
mental, and seientific education. What we most need at the present time is the accumulation of 
power ; we want high mechanical training, wide practical experience, and great geometry. And 
then we want to cover the field by a systematic research into possibilities. The possibilities of 
walls and vaults, and of relation between the walls and the coll, and between one cell and another, 
want investigating, as Lord Kelvin investigated the geometry of crystalline structures and the 
“packme of cells." In my view, it is true, such a training would not include the whole of archi- 
tecture, but it would, [ believe, open the way to the best we can atiain. We might hope thus 
to give up hugging the coasts of the known, to sail boldly forth under the stars. Thus, and thus 
only for ns, may we enter again upon the architeeture of adventure. 

Tn a late number of the Jovrwan there is an able paper by my friend Mr. Ball,* which touches 
on the imaginative and poetic side of architecture, and, in the main, seems trie enough, but it 
hardly sufficiently, to my mind, recognises the actual facts of to-day. For instance, it AVS ¢ 
~ There is phrase, ‘reason in building,’ which is the favourite catehword of the moment with 
a certain class of persons fond of oracular utterances.” It then procesds to say that it is 
~ Imaginative reason " which is wanted. Why, yes, of course. When we can get itl should like 
it very much; and I do find it in the Forth Bridge ; I saw it last spring in a concrete railway 
vinduet, and in the autumn in the smart tidiness of the city of Munich, in the ironwork of the 
little wayside stations high up in the Chamounix Valley ; in the new barracks at Strasbourg, and 
new railway water-tower at Metz, J saw it the other day ina photograph of the last eredt 
sailing-ship built, a five-master, I think, and bearing a vast area of swelling canvas. Some brick- 
kilns have the beauty of Byzantine churches, and the most romantic modern buildings T know 
are the oust-houses of Kent. All these are, indeed, works of imaginative reason, and one may 
look at thom with startled interest. In the same number with the objection to mere reason a 
quotation is made from a speech by Mr.’ James Bryce,+ who at least is an expert on European 
history. He remarks that the historian of architecture when he comes to the nineteenth century 
is at a loss, and goes on to ask, “ Now, is not the time about dun when you must be beginning 
to do something desperate 3" 

Building has been. and may be, an art, Imaginative, poetic, even mystic and mage. When 
poetry and magic are in the poople and in the age they will appear im their arts, and I want them, 
but there is not the least good in saying, “ Let us build magic buildings. Let us be poetic.” Yet 
let me say again, it is because I want these things that I face this problem. 











* “The Teaching of Architecture" [Jovawat, ath Feb. 1910}. + Jocnmat, Sth Fob. 1010, pp. 002-200. 
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If for tha moment I may be o “ gelf-constituted " educational adviser to this Institute, 
and express such a personal view, I, too, would say, “* It is about time to do somethmg desperate,” 
We should devote the whole of the next session to papers on constructive science, get Professor 
Karl Pearson to give ns the result of his researches on the arch, Professor Perry to draw up a 
report on the application of mathematical inquiry to structures, and our Fellow, Mr. Dunn, 
should lecture us on modern constructive problems. As talking of reason in design is to be 
tabooed as a self-evident truism, someone who is prepared to commit suicide should examine 
the prevalence of frrationality im modern buildings, The scientific side of our examinations 
should be rapidly serewed up, and the arehw#ological side as rapidly unserewed. All our trayel- 
ling studentships should be made to bear on the same quarter. Pugin students should be made 
to analyse varieties of medimval vaults, and Soane students varieties of staircase arrangement. 
Tites should be sent to study French railway stations, Grissells to work at German hotels, and 
Godwins to Amerian hospitals. 

I am anxious to repeat that I have not proposed to speak of the whole of architecture: the 
sublime seulptures of the Parthenon, tho glittering mosaics of the vaulta of St. Mark’s, the 
solemn splendour of the glass of Chartres, and all the fear, mystery, rapture, delight and play 
which have been wrought into them ; their energy, their pride, and their loveliness ; and all their 
wreathings, frettings, platings and inlays. Although I have not spoken of these, again I say 
it is because | want just such as these—but different—that I have spoken at all. I want 
pathetic beauty in the barn and in the cottage, the most exquisite order, freshness, and efficiency 
in our town streets, the uttermost of costly majesty in the city’s public palace, and still some- 
thing beyond for our cathedrals, some expression of infimite aspiration. It is because T want all 
these, if it may be, or even lesa if it will be, that I have set myself to consider how they might 
be attained, and it is my own conclusions on the matter that [ have now put before you. We 
need first the natural, the obvious, and, if it will not offend, the reasonable, so that to these, 
which might seem to be under our own control, may be added we know not how or what of gifts 
and graces. Thus may we hope to combine the two realities, the reality of natural necessity 
and common experience with the reality of the philosophers, which is the ideal, and to reconcile 
avain Art with Science, 


DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR LETHAEBY'S PAPER. 
Mn. Ensust Geonon, A.B.A., President, in the Chair. 


THe PRESIDENT: I feel that there is pro- 
found wisdom in the argument that Professor 
Lethaby has put before us, and that we shall all 
take his teaching to heart, Wa seem to have got 
into the habit of using forms that are familiar 
things to us, and we do not sufficiontly regard 
their constructive reason, their first cause. It 
would be good, I think, if we could eliminate 
from our minds a fa deal that we know, and 
that ia ready to hand | 

Proresson BERESFORD PITE [F’]: I beg 
sincerely to move # vote of thanks to my old 
friend Pookshatt Lethaby for the Paper which we 
have heard to-night. It appeals to us all, as 
everything that he says does; but it is very 
diffienlt to listen to him and forget his past. 
Personally I cannot hear him without being 
wicked enough—I know he protests most 


vigorously against such a proceeding—to reflect on 
those exceedingly stimulating designs of his, and 
to seek to apply the dectrine to the daily work, 
simply because (I apologise to him most humbly 
for doing it) T think he would be sorry if we did 
satya bo Bpply these doctrines to our dail 
work ; though Iam quite prepared to admit wit 
him that our business to-nighh is not to consider 
what one or other of na is doing or has been 
doing in the past, but to set our honse in order in 
view of the admitted urgency of eduention—and, 
of course, some object in education and doctrine 
whereon to work. I Imow it does not carry ua very 
far if we protest, as some of us have been protesti 

With some earnestness for some years, against the 
habit of loading the architectural student with the 
forms of bygone styles, then setting him examina- 
tion papers on them and inducing him to imagine 
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that this is a necessary or a useful part of his 
architectural qualification. I hope the Paper to- 
night will help us a step further along the road of 
seeking definitely to separate antiquarianism from 
modern practical architectural education, Having 
said that, of course it is ey immediately to 
say that a practical study of archwology—archw- 
ology as a living science, not an archwology that 
stores & museum with specimens, but an archw- 
ology which seeks to understand the thought, life, 
sit uekhod which lie at the back of every expres- 
sion of thought, either in marble or in building 
in any way—a vivid realisation of the life and 
methods of the great nations of the past—is essen- 
tinland vital to architecture, This is very different 
from merely coaching in the forms and being exa- 
mined as to theirreproduction. [must confess I am 
not altogether convinced by the theory, or convineed 
by the statement of the theory sputbane it is dua to 
imperfectappreciation of it) whict Professor Lathaby 
has put before us. It seems to me to be a little 
dangerous to argue from genius. We might as 
well argue from Didalug as from Leonardo da 
Vinci, becanse he was not only a town-planner 
who planned the Labyrinth, but was an aviator 
is Leonardo was himself. When we pase from 
Leonardo to Wren he turna our eyes away from 
those things which really fascinate us in Wren, 
these gifts which are altogether so wonderful, 
his extraordinary Huidity of treatment, if J may 
50 speak, of the Classic Orders, the lifo and liberty 
and beauty that he breathed into the alassic atyle, 
and the extraordinary originality which is, of 
course, & pure display of fancy and delight, so 
to speak, the dancing humour of his pencil and 
of his mind displayed in his steeples in St, Mar- 
tin’s, Ludgate, and in a hundred-and-one varictios 
of form. I know that Wren is, behind, a preat 
mathematician, pro-eminently a man of ecience— 
fundamentally that. So wag Mr. Penrose. Speaking 
with all reverence, Mr. Penrose had not the facul- 
ties of architectural it gor ae he had nets the 
fancy and imagination and the play with which 
Wren delights us all. I suggest, Sir, there ia 
another side; there is a parallel line: there is a 
line of scientific progression, that is of archi. 
tectural adventure which is a perfectly continuous 
one, and & proper one, and one that is leading ns 
onward; but it is not a mono-rnil: there is a 

rallel stream of—I do not exactly know how to 
describe it—I dare not use the word imazination— 
there is 4 second stream of artistic sympathy al- 
ways parallel with the scientific, if you will, always 
united with it, always coupled with it, not neces- 
sarily always equal in strength, verhaps, or cqual 
in assertiveness, but there. So Ghat you 1 ill ind 
Leonardo, who was a hanician, would paint 
“The Last Supper.” You will find in Brunelleachi 
another fundamental example of a man of science, 
who, I venture to suggest, spent little more than 
scientific thought upon the conception of the vault 
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of the Cathedral at Florence, and the design of the 
machinery forits construction, with the innumerable 
mechanical devices that were necessary. But he 
spent probably his best thought and his best 
labour, or what was parallel with that, At the same 
time the man was building San Lorenzo and the 
Pazzi Chapel, The architect's fancy and delirht and 
humour and imagination were playing at the same 
time with works that I venture to suggest it would 
he pedantic to assume were based on any high 
scientific aspirations, or were really the product of 
scientific thought at all. It becomes a little difti- 
cult to argue from these outstanding ganiuses, 
though one admits that one after another they all 
reach & certain finality in the fact that we are un- 
able to follow them any further, If the architec- 
tural student is to be trained upon Lord Kelvin in 
the future, I think I shall have to throw up archi- 
tecture and take to sketching. But there are a 
goo many vastly interesting suggestions in Pro- 
feasor Lethahy's Paper. If we set to work on auch 
a platform of, building reasonableness, as he sug- 
gests to us, of believing (and I heartily do believe) 
that the factor of inter-columniation in the Greek 
Temple, for instance, was the depth of the lintel, 
the ease of the marble to bear from pointto point, 
which fixed the spaces between the columna, there 
is a constructive faculty there which becomes to us 
essential to our view of Groek architecture, Now, 
if we are to be Greeks we shall put a pillar at each 
corner of the portico and one anit across. Ob. 
viously, if there is nothing elso to enide us but our 
perception of constructive adventure and achieve- 
ment, all our relation to the humour and the in- 
terest ond the life of past architecture vanishes 
apart from its essential constructive achievements, 
bo that if it is inter-colummiation, the ferro- 
concrete beam at once dismisses all tha charm, 
all the sweetness (and we shall regret it enor- 
mously) of the Greek method. We can do it if 
we Wis We can ascend the columns and live 
ipon the top in a world of reverie, or in a world 
of delight, and bless the engineers for anything 
and everything that they may give ua, Kngineer- 
ing brings us to s very practical exposition of 
almost everything that Professor Lethaby has 
said, It is only to us, as architects, living in this 
work-a-day world of ours, that his doctrine is 
necessarily somewhat etheresl, When we come 
to enginecring we see the doctrine brought down to 
solid earth. For years engineering works have im- 
pressed me—I venture humbly to eX press a personal 
experiencée—mure than any other class uf modern 
building. The whole cireumsiance of a railway 
tunnel, cutting, bridge, or viaduct, and of th» 
interlacing of lines and levels that you get in the 
"pane to a big city, is enormously impressive to 

eeye and to the mind, and vastly suggestive of 
wisdom and foree and skill and Purpose and the 
energy that ix characteristic of our age, I have no 
doubt that in the future the very rivets of the 
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engineer will have all the sanction of the triglyph ¢ rather a landmark in regard to our modern thought 


and the dentil of the Greek, It mustbe so, Their 
entte have no more special charm than the rivets 
on the underside of acompound beam. So that we 
shall gaze at the Forth Bridge and the other 
achievements of engineering with wonder. But the 
world as it is constituted will not atop there. The 
engineers will not lat it stop there, Is if our busi- 
ness to let tt stop there ? here shall we be if we 
let it stop there? Can it stop there? I do not 
know that it can. As far as we are concerned 
all the static facts for the everyday practice of 
architecture are arrived at and. east, Tha 
knowledge required of brickwork, to deal with all 
the ordinary problems of architectural practice, is 
extremely limited and easily acquired. It is 
obviously the same with regard to steelwork, and 
many of the other scientific sides of the theory of 
building. When we have got sas far as we need, 
where are we to go next? In domestio archites- 
ture, in civil architecture, in ecelesiastical architec- 
ture we have come to the end of our tether 
tolerably soon, and buildings will be singularly 
devoid of interest if we stay there. The only 
thing we can do in those circumstances is to lay 
by « hope, o hope for that future view of 
things, that distant view of things when what 
is practicable to ua to-day is crystallised into 
something which is beautiful to, shall I say, the 
tenth generation to come—to try to cast our 
minds forward ond realise an interest in that 
which is present, which we fail to take in that 
which is past. How far this is possible I can- 
not aay. I feel that there is something in it. 
There is more than something in it. It is pro- 
bably along such lines thet we shall find—we 
hall not find it, but it will be found—the appre- 
ciation of our own work lies. But meanwhile we 
are children of the Rennissance; we have to do 
what Alberti did, as Leonardo did—we have to 
take up those forms which evoke sympathy and 
pleasure in those around ua, und employ them for 
the purpose of harmonising the expression with the 
age in which we live. Wecan move in advance of the 
age in which we live; we can get right out of touch 
with it; butit seems that, ever since the Renaiasanee 
put the hands of the clock back, Science has adven- 
tured into the future ond despised the past, and 
Art has adventured into the past and despised the 
future, And it is for the architect somehow or 
other to combine those ante things, rite that 
ea back into the past and rejoices in the re-cren- 
gion and tbeecsakoes of that which was always an 
expression of the delight of the builder in his work, 
with the ceaseless and necessary onward progres- 
gion which is culminating in our own age, and of 
which Professor Lethaby's paper to-night is a very 
significant indication. | 
Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM ([F.] : I beg 
to second the Vote of Thanks for the Paper, which 
is not only interesting but which I think may be 


of architecture. IT will refer, in the first instanoe, 
to one or two details, In regard to what Professor 
Lethaby said about tha Greek idea of proportion, 
Il agree with him that that was with the Greeks a 
system of definite measurement; but whether it 
really produces all they aimed at is another ques- 
tion, and, if you push it too far, you come to that 
point to which Pennethorne got—that, owing to 
the effecta of perspective, you only see the propor- 
tions really right from one point of view, and he 
regarded the Parthenon as « building to be viewed 
from one point of view only. I say that is a 
reductio ad absurdum. ‘There are some interest- 
ing remarks about Wren, I should like to know, 
if Wren had such strony ideas as to the futility of 
the columns which were put there because people 
liked them, why he kept putting pilasters whero 
they were not wanted, and I should like to know 
why he put that second story to the nave of Bt. 
Paul's. Iam quite aware that there is a theory 
now—I have heard it before to-night—that that 
second atory was for constructional reasons. I can 
imagine that in the transepts he may have felt 
it was wanted as an saath pt to “as Sane eens 
as for carrying itall along the nave, I maintain 

wae done imety a8 formal architecture, and that 
those emall domes have not such a thrust as to 
require that. Ido not think you can call o cone, 
although it has a dome at the top, a parabola, A 
sarah is an curve which, if produced to infinity, 
is always tending to gel nenrer to # straight line, 
but never becomes straight. You cannot call two 


straight lines joined by the segment of a circle a 
purbol Coming to the real gist of the Papar, 
wad vary much struck with this sentence—that 
any strong anid general interest in building felt b 
a people will produce a living echool of art. I[ 
think that is completely true, and that is what we 
have to long for now, that there should be a strong 
interest in architecture. And then Professor 
Lethaby follows upon that by speaking of the one 
constant which there is—the building interest. I 
nite agree with him if he would go a step further. 
| ask, is there no other form of adventure besides 
miventure in construction? If itis true that at the 
Renaissance people looked back to the past instead of 
considering the present, should not we be very sorry 
to lose all that Renaissance work—the Riccardi and 
Pitti and Farnese palaces and so on, and even St 
Peter's with all its faults? Then when you speak 
of Leonardo's studies for the construction of domes, 
T note one page of Leonardo's dome sketches, which 
has been published in one of Baron de Geymiiller's 
works—which is obviously a set of sketches for 
architectural effect and different ways of com- 
bining domes; so thut Leonardo certainly looked 
at it from that point of view as well. There is a 
true parallel between engineering and castles, I 
alwa Say the medimval castles which we now 
think pictures jue were purely military engineering ; 
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80 picturesque were purely civil engineering + and, 
in fact, the real parallel is between Roman aqueducts 
and the Forth Bridge; but I cannot it the 
parallel between engineering and eathedrale, Of 
course their style grew out of the strugele with 
construction; but was there no other reason than 
& stroctural one for the three arches in front of 
Peterborough Cathedral, or for the spira of Balis- 
bury? Were not they built for beauty and enjoy- 
ment? I propose to put it that architecture is t 
poetry of plan and section. You have to haves play 
and section of the construction of the building; 
architecture, [ say, is the treatment of plan and 
section so as to produce a poetic effect on the 
mind, and that, even without painting and soulp- 
ture. Take away all the mosaic out of Santa 
Sophia at Constantinople, and it will still be 
m great building. How does Walter Pater put 
it in the article “ Winkelmann on Greek Art"? 
“Architecture, which begins ina practical need, can 
only ex press by vaeue hint or symbol the apint or 
mind of the artist. He closes his sadness over 
him, or wanders in the perplexed intricacies of 
things, or projects hia purpose from him clean eut 
and sincere, or bares himself to the sunlight; but 
these spirttunlities, felt rather than easen, can but 
lurk about architectural form as volatile effect, to 
be gathered from it by reflection." So that we are 
to bring something of our own to it. hore is the 
sailie thought in Tennyson's “ Palace of Art" — 
“ Poll of lony-sounding eorridora it wis, 
Thint prencmleh token gloom, 
Thro’ which the livelong day my soul did pasa, 
Well-pleased, from room to room," 


If we could have a great palace like that, indepen- 


that the Roman aqueducts which we now think 





dent of cost, with endless corridors and rooms 


arranged for climmx and variety, surely that would 
be a great poem even without the addition of 
mosaic and sculpture. I should like to mention 
ono little testimony which came to myself as to 
the effect of architecture. A good many years ago 
[ waa staying with my old friend the late Dean of 
Salisbury, in exceptionally bright and beautiful 
July wenther. I was in the Cloisters with a lady, 
also staying there, who knew nothing about archi- 
tecture, but was very much interested in painting 
and sculpture. We stood there for some minutes 
looking up at that pyramidal pile of building, and 
at the spire which, in the bright sunlight, looked 
almost like frosted silver going up into the blue 
eky, and my companion suddenly said : “1 believe 
architecture is the greatest of all the arts, after all,” 
She knew nothing about construction: that was the 
afiect of the pure beauty of architecture. Never- 
theless, I think Professor Lethaby's ides of paying 
more seteiegre to what he ealls Sener in struc- 
fure is very full of help and suggestion for us, pro- 
vided, I cay, that it is sesaauiat ue the groundwork 
of adventure in design, I think the one grows out 
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of the other. But with that reservation there is a 
great deal in his Paper with which I am most 
strongly in sympathy ; it ix a most remarkable and 
thoughtful address which we shall all do well to 
take to heart, and consider all the thoughts to 
which it naturally gives rise, 

Ma. PAUL WATERHOUSE (f.): 1 will en- 
deavour to speak, Mr. President, as you have askod 
me, but I feel this is a night upon which we aré 
on a high level, and that I shall hardly come up 
to the standard. I haye enjoyed the Paper very 
deeply, and I join very heartily in the vote of 
thanks, One feels that the author ig one of the 
men who know, who really appreciate what archi- 
tecture is, and further appreciate that there is more 
in it than wo can understand. He is one of those 
who approach architecture with their hata off, 
reverently, There are not many men who do that. 
— of Re no nies look ae it-as a tiatter 
of daily business and forget the up mapped, 
the divine aspects, the pings whigh we can 
hardly look into at all. We have had a wonderful 
insight to-night into some of those higher aspocts, 
and we have all been helped to think on the aub- 
ject. Professor Lethaby will not mind my say- 
ing that with many of his sentences I have bean 
in total and healthy disagreement, I rather feel 
that both he and Professor Pite have taken a pessi- 
mist's view, which they need not have taken, | 
also feel with ry to one thing that Profeasor 
Pits said that I must be allowed a word of 
protest. He put the protest in himself for fear 
we should any of us think he was unduly running 
down the study af the past, but I cannot help 
feeling thai we are ag much in danger now as 
ever of ignoring the value of that study. | 
cannot bear to hear a word said which would 
induee any young man to think that one jot or 
tittle of his study of ancient architecture can be 
for one moment remitted, Professor Lethaby has 
given the moat boautiful definition of the position 
which he conceives architecture takes. I think he 
reaches the climax of his rhe, where he points out 
that “ true originality is to be found by those who, 
standing on the limits of the sphere of the known, 
reach out naturally to some ay non and 
understanding of what is beyond.” I cannot con- 
ceive a more adequate or poetical or truthful de- 
scription of the higher architect's position, But 
the man who is standing on the limits of the 
sphere of the known must be sure that it ig known, 
that he has a reasonable share of knowledge in 
that past. Ido not know what Morris could have 
meant when he spoke of the Lerner ce, aa yvIn 
that on every side the Renaissance bade men loo 
forward, except in art, in which it bade them look 
back. I think there is a mistake about that. As 
[ understand it, the art of the Rennissanee is only 
partof the great movement in literature and culture 
Which you might call looking backs, if you like to 
uze that expression. But it was not looking back 
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in the sense of archeology; it was an enormous 
revelation to mankind that there is no pleasure so 
exhilarating or stimulating as that of finding one- 
salf in complete spiritual sympathy with an epoch 
of the past. That is not looking back; it 1s simply 
taking blood and vitality out of the past ages 
and preparing ©: f for a forward movement. 
Tf I have said one or two words of criticism it is 
only because I feel o deep interest in what has 
been said, and I realise that in matters of thie kind 
if o man differs be does not necessarily cease to 
ayinpathise greatly with what has been said on the 
other side. Jt is only another view of the same 
thing, and our artis so big a matter that we can 
afford to look upon several sides of it at once. 
With regard to the remarkable quotation from 
Miss Phillimore containing Wren’s statement that 
gn man must conform to the taste of the age in 
which he lives, I believe in one version of that 
which | have read elsewhere the word getsf ia used 
—the "geist of theage."" I notice that Professor 
Lethaby has quoted it as “gust” and as“ taste.” 
Is it possible there is a doubtful reading on that 
subject? tis rather interesting to me to know 
what the word used by Wren actually was. 

Prornsson LETHABY : I took it for et Sag 
I did not kmow that there was any possibility of 
doubt. I may have made a misreading, but I have 
no doubt it is “gust"’ in the sense of * inste.” 

Mn. STATHAM: I think so because that was 
a word very commonly used then. They did not 
talk about the German geist in Wron's days. 

Fuornsson LETHABY, having acknowledged 
the vote of thanks, said: I agrea with almost 
everything that has been said in the discussion, I 
do not know that one ought * cog to try to 
reply to everything that is ani n obher aspect 
od ober standpoints. OF course, I Stn ng wa 
written this evening from a special area thot I 
marked down, and I iste et Z mm Aysindin 1 
to limit myself by saying that I did not think— 
Arain and sae tee to say it—it exhausted the 
whole of the possibilities of architecture. Perhaps 
there were two main sthatlthonughtof. Tho 
first is that the method of design to a modern 
mind, I think, can only be understood in the scien- 
tifie (in the sense of Lord Kelvin, thet somebody 
has spoken of with horror), or in the engineer's 
sense of a definite analysis of possihilities—not ua 
a vague poetic dealing with poetic matter, with 
derivative ideas of what looked domestic, or looked 
farmlike, or looked ecclesinstical—the dealing with 
a multitude of flavours—that is what architecture 
has been doing in the last hundred years. It bas 
been trying to deal with a set of flavours—things 
that looked like things but that were not the 
things themselves. Old farmhouses and cottages 
are | themselves—oottages and farmhouses. 
Now we, the best of us, are trying to build thing 
whieh shall look [ike farmhouses and look like 
cottages, and so on. It suggests to mo oa story 
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that 1 am reminded of by seeing my friend Mr. 
Horsley in the room, which he told me twenty-five 

eugo. Passing downs back street in London 
1¢ auw a card in a window, “Vine jam, good 
strawberry flavour, 4d. alb." It is not the straw- 
berry favour we want, it is good sound food, I 
take it. I venture to aay that the living stem, the 
only possible stem of building-design, which of 
course is alive now and has been alive all through 
the times immediately past—that stem can only 
be that of the analysis of possibilities—the scien- 
tific method. That was my first point, and my 
second point I have entirely forgotten, as I thought 
I shonld, 


Mr. Rh. WEIR 8CHULTS writes :-— 

[ have ventured to put together a few of the 
thouchts which occurred to me during the course 
of Professor Lethaby's paper, and of the subse- 
quent comments on it, and I now offer them in 
place of the rather incoherent remarks which I 
made in response to the unexpected call of your 
President to take part in the discussion. 

A humble disciple of the Master whose learned 
and aisoshingly interesting address we had been 
listening to, | felt completely in agreement both 
with his point of view, and with the course of 
action which he outlined ag a serious possibility 
for the immediate future. The historical résumé 
interested me, especially with regard to the fresh 
light thrown on the important part played by 
mechanics and engineering in the thoughts an 
works of the Old Masters, 

The reference to fortification and military en- 
gineering reminded me of an interesting piece of 
fact which I came scrogs some time ago when 
looking up the history of a well-known family of 
Scottish master masons, the Mylnes, who for at 
loast twelve generations in direct descent practised 
the craft of masonry, and not only schemed but 
carried out many notable historical buildings in 
Seotland. lt was, 1 think, John Mylne, sixth of 
the line, who, while in active practice of his craft ws 
master mason about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was appointed Engineer of Fortifications 
and Principal Master Gunner for All Scotland. 

These Mylnes eventually drifted south, as Seote- 
men seem to have a habit of doing, and Robert 
Mylne, eleventh of the line, practised in London 
aa architect and enyimeer during the latter part of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, This Robert was trained as # mason 
rare eee in Edinburgh, and was the first 
of his family to definitely adopt the designation 
* Architect " ag distinet from sil ates the 
engineer of the first Blackfriars Bridge, of the 
Gloucester ship canal, both examples of the “ ad- 
venture" of the times. He was aleo engineer to 
the New Hiver Company, and as such laid out 
their Islington property—a notable essay in town 
planning. He filled the posts of surveyor to 
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Bt. Paul’s Cathedral, Greenwich Hospital, Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and the Stationers’ Company of 
London, and was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

The brothers Adam were engineers also, as well 
aa both futi?ers and architects, and the old North 
Bridge of Edinburgh, a very fine pieoo of engineer- 
ing, which spanned the deep valley between the 
Old and New Towns, and which was demolished 
only n few years ago, was, if I remember right, 
both schemed and erected by them, 

It is surely an utter fallacy to say that both the 
artistic and the mechanical or mathematical in- 
etinct are seldom found to be keenly developed in 
the same person. There are many euch amongst 
our younger architects, and, to take an instance 
amongst the seniors, [ can well ramember Mr. 
Norman Shaw's keen interest in all matters per- 
taining to mechanical construction, and I can still 
call to mind a wonderful fully-worked-out detail 
of the iron or steel construction of the roof of the 
New Water Colour Room at the Royal Academy, 
which he brought down to the office one morning 
all carefully worked out by himself, and drawn 
with his own hand, And what Mr. Shaw does not 
know about the mechanism of clocks and watches 
is not worth knowing, ag those of us are aware 
who have had the privilege of seeing his calloction, 
and of hearmg him talk on this, one of his most 
favourite subjects, 

Burges was another of the same order. Woaan't 
he tho first Modern to investigate the methods of 
the old lead workers; and isn't his wonderful 
measured drawing of the Amiens fléche a modal 
for all time of how an architectural study of a 
constructive masterpieces ought to be undertaken ? 

It seems a pity that Professor Pite should persist 
in ignoring the fact that good construction and 
food design go hand in hand, are part of one and 
he same thing, and that he should continue to 
argue that if construction is once again given its 
doe prominence in architectural training the result 
will be the apotheosis of the commonplace, Surely 
all history is against him. Is not construction 
the basia of all fino medimval architecture? Was 
not the whole scheme of say a great cathedral 
a constructive one in ils easence—and what finer 
and more romantic architecture will you find any- 
where? Is not Gothie architecture an embodiment 
of the romance of construction ? 

We hear a good deal about the high quality of 
modern domestic architecture in this country, but 
after all what does it amount to?—littla more, I 
think, than a parody of the simple traditional types 
of cottages, yeomen's houses and small manor 
houses which are still to be found dotted about the 
country, and most of which were erected by the 
local builders with the materials gt their hand in 
the customary manner of their time, without the 
aid of office-trained architects. 

One has also heard a good deal lately about the 
“ English tradition” in the architecture of modern 
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public buildings, but what is this but a revival of 
the type of Palladian architecture introduced into 
this country from Ttaly in the seventeenth century, 
& revival without discrimination and very indifferent 


im quality ? 


One speaker remarked on the use by Wren of 
pillars and pilasters on his buildings, but has not 
the lecturer shown that Wren rather apologised for 
working in the fashion of tha time: and, after all, 
does not the real interest of Wren's work lie in his 
mastery of the science of construction, and his 
application of it to his buildings. — 

Nowadays wo have new materials and new con- 
structive methods todeal with. Let us adventures 
little way forward with them, discard the old worn- 
ont, daad forms, and evolve fresh ones from the 
problema they eyoke. Recently in London one had 
watched, amongst other things, the growth of the 
two new Post Office buildings—the one in Newgate 
Street, and the other nt the foot of Wimpole Street 
—both being constructed with ferro-concrete. One 
had almost ventured to hope that something in- 
teresting and appropriate in the shape of fresh 
thought would have shown itself on their facades— 
something evolved ont of the lines of the construe- 
fion within. But, no! Outside, wa now see the 
same dull, dead applied pilasters and arches and 
cornices, having little relation to what ia insida. 

There is, I fear, not much hope for ua of the 
present generation, but there may be a little if we 
will only take to heart seriously what the lecturer 
hes told us in all seriousness, and act on his advice 
—advice the outcome of clear reasoned thought, 
the matured thought of one who has pondered on 
the subject for many years—and if it be too late 
for us to benefit, ourselves, let us see to it that the 

neration now growing up is started off on batter 
lines, and there may then be some hope for the 
future of architecture in this land of ours, even if 
we do not live to see its realisation. 


Mu. J. L. BALL, Direetor of the School of 
Architecture, Birmingham, to whom a copy of Pro- 
fessor Lethaby’s Paper had been sent, writes :-— 

{ should like to offer a brief comment on Mr, 
Lethaby's lecture, not indeed by way of criticism, 
which would be beyond my power and my inelina- 
tion. <A contribution to thought of so weighty and 
élevnted a character can but be received with re- 
spectiul admiration, even by those who have the 
misfortune to diifer on some points from its author, 

[ see no cause to withdraw or to modify the 
distinction which I made between the practical and 
the imaginativereason. The distinction exista, and 
has an important bearing on the subject of dis- 
cussion. Mr, Lethaby thinks that tt does not 
recognise the actual facts of to-day, But how ao? 
How can the circumstances of any special period 
affect a purely metaphysical distinction? The 
powers of the human mind are probably just the 
same to-day aa they always have bean dabaahose 


recorded time, All that we ean say is that circum- 
stancea haya caused some of these powers to be 
unduly exercised, while others have fallen Into 
disuse. Aneffort of the will would be enough to 
restore the balance. Mr. Lethaby admits that 
he himself has romarked evidences of what I call 
the imaginative reason in certain works at Munich, 
Strasshurg, and Metz. Is this distinction then valid 
only in Germany, the modern bome of philosophy ? 

Tam convinced that part of the difficulty which 
some of us éxparience in Mr. Lethaby’s theory of 
art ia due to verbal misunderstandings. For ex- 
ample, much of what he calls engineering we would 
prefer to call architecture and building. In our day 
the architeet of a bridge is popularly termed on 
engincer, while in the fourteenth century the archi- 
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tect of a bridge was known probably as m master 
mason. Now the essential quality of a bridgo is 
stability: therefore by whatever name its contriver 
ig known a bridge is a work of building and archi- 
tecture. But the ear which rans over it, and the 
ship whieh sails beneath, are works of engineering. 
Their essential quality ia mobility. Engineering is 
in fact the making of engines, of machines, and the 
one indispensable quality of machines is that they 
shall move. The difference between the work of 
the engineer and the work of the architect is pre- 
cisely the difference between mobility and stability. 
Mr. Fr. Lanchester once said tome: “ The differance 
between my work and my brother's is that mine 
must move and his must not move." It would be 


difficult to distinguish more concisely. 


TOWN PLANNING. 
PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE BDA. TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


XVI COMPARISON OF STATUTORY PROVISIONS RELATING TO STREETS IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL. By W. E. Riney [F.), Superintending Architect of Metropolitan Buildings 


and Architect to the London County Council. 


I have pleasure in acceding to the request of the Town Planning Comnuitee to prepare a statement 
comparing the provisions relating to streets contained in the London Building Act 1804 with those in 


© more recent atatute. 


The Liverpool Corporation (Streets and Buildings) Act 1908 has been taken as 


being s good example of wider powers for denling with the formation of streets and the development of 


eatates, and in the following statementea 
which have any analogy in the two statutes. 





Loxpow Bormorme Act 1894, Past 1. 
Section 7.—Hiefore any porson | toform or 


lay out any street whether intended to be used for 
earriage traffic.or for foot traffie only such person shall 
make an application in writing to the Council for thei 
sanction to the formation or laying out of such street 
either for carriage trafic or for foot traffic (ns the case 
may be): ' 

Seas enor poner shall be wccompanied by plans 
anid sections with euch particulars in relation thereto as 
may be required by printed regulations issued by the 
Conneil and the Council shall forthwith commumeate 
every such application to the local authority: 

And no person shall commence to form or lay ont any 
street for carringe traflie of for foot traffie without 
having obtained the sanction of the Council. 

Section 10.—(1) Before any person commences— 

(a) To adapt for carriage traffic any street or way not 

previously so | id or to nee of permit to be 
nsed for carringe traffic any strest or way not 
previously so adapted ; 

(i) To adapt Pipers. Hers foot traffic only or as 

m public footway ony way not previously so 


adapted 5 
stich person shall make an application in writing to the 


Zan endeavour has been made to place side by side provisions 


Livenroot Couporarion, &e., Act 1008, 


Section 4.—({1) No person shall commence or pro- 
ceed with the formation of a new street or the widening 
ofan existing street or the widening or adaptation of any 
road footpath or way so na to form anew street otherwise 
than in secordance with plans and sections previously 
RNs by the Corporation. 

ection 4.—(2) Buel plans ecetions and particulars to 
be furnished as may be reasonably required by reenla- 
tions issued by the Corporation. 
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Lowpow Botnome Acr 1804, Panr IL 
Council for their eanction thereto and such application 
shall be accompanied by plans and sections and such 
peru lurs in relation thereto aa may be required 

y¥ printed penenons insned hy the Couneil and the 
Council shall forthwith commmnicate every such appli 
tion to the Iocal anthority and no person shall com. 
monce to execute any such work without having 
ebiained the sanction of the Council. 
Section 12—In any ease where it is intended— 
(a) To form or Iny ont any street not belng within 
two miles of Saint Paul's Cathedral for carriage 


traflic ; 
(4) To adapt or permit. to be ned for carriage traffie 


any street or way (not being within two miles 
of Saint Paul's Cathedral) not previously so 


1 





and the Couneil shall deem it expedient in the public 
interest that the-street or way should by reason of ita 
lengh ce importance or in moneeymenne of ite forming 
or bel: aaaieaks a8 to be likely to form part of an 
Important line of communication or for other sufficient 
reason be of « greater width than forty feet clear they 
may make it a condition of their sanction that the 
street or way shall be throughout or in euch part as 
they may direct of o greater width than forty feet but 
nothing in this ection shall authoriae the Council to 
require a greater width than sixty feet: . 

And before requiring that any street or way ahall be 
wider than forty feet the Council shall give notice of 
their intention to the local authority in order that the 
loeal authority if they think fit may make « represen- 
tation to the Council. 


Section 15.—In any case where— 
(1) The Council under this Part of this Act make it 
4 condition of their sanction to— 

(#) the formation or Iaying out of any street 
for earrings traffic over Innd which 
either at the commencement of this 
Act or at any time within seven years 
previously has or shall have been oceu- 

pied by buildings or by market gardens ; 


or 

(6) the adaptation or use for carriage traffic 
of any street or way not previoualy so 
4 seni 


thai the street or way shall be throughout or 
in any part of « greater width than forty feet ; 


or 
(2) The Conneil determine that the prescribed dis. 
tance from the centre of the roadway shall be 
freater than twenty feet ; 
the Council shall be linble to pay to the owner of land 
or buildings required for such greater width or such 
greater prescribed we compensation for the loss or 
injury (if any) sustained by him by such requirement. 
i atnount of such compensation if not agreed within 
two months from the time of such condition being made 
or de ination arrived at may (unless the Council 
waive the condition or determination) be recovered in 
a summary Malner ex where the amount of com- 
pensation claimed exe fifty pounds in which case 
the amount thereof shall be settled by arbitration 
aecording to the provisions contained in the Lands 
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Liverroon Conmponation, &., Act 1008, 


Section 4 ae the Corporntion determine that 
inain thoroughfares or continuations of main thorough. 
fares or means of communication between main 
thoroughfares in the city or main approaches or con- 
tinuntions of main approaches or means of communica. 
tion between main approaches to the city (hereinafter 
in this section called main communications) will be 
necessary upon such estate or lands such main com. 
munications asso determined shall be shown on the 
plans to be furnished to the Corponition under the Inst 
Syne sub-section (relating to general scheme for 
the development of estates) and the land required for 
the formation thareof shall be defined by posts and 
rails or otherwise as the Corporation may allow. and 
dedicated to the public before the formation or widen. 
ing of any such street or pc eins of amy road foot. 
path or way so as to form such street is commenced or 
proceeded with. 


Section 6 (1).—Whenever application shall be made 
to the Corporation to approve the formation of a new 
sireot on any estate or lands it ahall be lawful for the 
Corporation to require that the new street shall be 
formed of such width as the Corp nm ahall require. 

Provided that in the event of the Corporation requir. 
ing any new street to be of any greater width than the 
‘olla ring (hereinafter in this Act called “ the presoribed 


width") vix., 


(a) In the cage of a new street which in the opinion 
of the Corporation will form a mnin thorough- 
fare or a continuation of « main thoroughfare 
or means of communication between main 
thoroughfares in the city or a continuation of 
A minin approach or means of communication 
between main approaches to the city 80 feet ; or 

(6) In the case of any other new street the width re- 
quired for such street by any sat or by-law for 

é time being in foree within the city; 

the Corporation shall hase from the owner of 
a estate or lands anil sue wie Shalt ae to the 

‘orporntion any additional hecessary to nike such 
new street pierdi greater width wa aforesaid and 
ils nnke com ree — pee aspen any loss or 
damage sustained by him by reason of he Corporation 
pe ae the street to be of such greater width afore. 


Section 6 (4) provides that in default of agreement 
the amount of compensation and of any purchase 
money shall be determined by arbitration under the 
Arbitration Act 1889. 

38 
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Loxpox Bermome Act 1804, Parr IL. 


Clanses Acts which are applicable where questions of 
disputed compensation are authoriaed or required to 
be settled by arbitration and for that purpose those 
Acts so far aa applicable shall be deemed to be 
incorporated with this Act: 

Provided always that within two months from the 
time of such condition or determination beine made 
or arrived at if the amount of such compensation hns 
not bean settled before the expiration of such time it 
shall be lawful for the Council to waive such condition 
or determination Provided also that if the Couneil 
waive such condition or determination they shall pay 
‘to the owner the reasonable costs charges and expenses 
incurred by him in consequence of such condition or 
determination and in connexion with the negotintions 
for the settlement of the amount of compensation. 


Section 19,—Whenever any applicant under Part 11, 
of this Act for the sanction of the Council to the fortan- 
tion or laying out of a street or the adaptation of o 
atreet or way for carriage or foot traffic or for the cer- 
tifieate of a district surveyor is dissatistied with the 
refusal or conditional grant of such sanction or with 
any condition imposed by the Council or with the ro- 
fasal of such certificate as aforesaid he may appeal to 
the tribunal of appeal. 


Grounds of refusal to sanction plans of streets, 


Section #.—In any of the cases following but in no 

other case (that is to say) :— 

(1) Where any street is proposed to be formed or laid 
out for carriage traffie without being of or being 
widened to the fall width of forty feet clear or 
such other width as may be required under the 

rovisiona of this Act; | 
1 Wi any street is proposed to be formed or laid 
out for foot trafic only without being of or being 
widened to the full width of twenty feet clear; 

(3) Where any street exceeding sixty feet in length or 
any street not exceeding sixty feet in length of 
which the langth ie greater than the width is 
proposed to be formed or Isid out without being 

open at both onds from the ground upwards ; 

(4) Where any street not being within the City is 

to be fornied or laid out in such man- 
ner that such street will not st and from the 
time of forming and my rae the same afford 
direct communication between two streets such 
two streets being (where it is intended to form 
or lay out such street for carriage traffic) streets 
formed and laid out for carriage traffic ; 

(6) Where it eis Cle or lay out any street 
not being within the City for foot traifie only 
and it appears to the Council that such street 
ahould not be formed or laid out for foot traffic 
only or that such etreet should be formed or 
laid out for foot irafiic only subject to con- 


ditions ; 

(é) Where the street is proposed to be formed or lnid 
out for carriage traffic with any gradient steeper 
‘than one in twenty; 

(7) Whore it is proposed to form or lay out any street 
in such manner os to be in contravention of any 
byelaw of the Council ; 
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Lrverroon Conroratiox, &c., Act 1808, 


Section 24,—Any person deeming himself aggrieved 


by any order determination or requirement or the with- 


ding of any coneant or approval under this Act of or 
by the Corporation or by any condition attached to any 
such consent or approval may within 14 days appeal to 
a petty sesaional court. | 
- Section 20,—Any person deeming himself aggrieved 
by any conviction or order made by a petty sessional 
court may appeal to quarter sessions. 


No grounds for refusal required, 
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Loxpox Burmpuwa Act 1604, Pan? II. 


it ahall be lawful for the Council by order at any time 
within the period of two months after the receipt of the 
application to refuse to sanction or to sanction subject 
to such conditions os they may by such order prescribe 
the formation or laying out of anch street for carringe 
traffic or for foot traffic only as the a5 may be pro- 
vided that the Council shall within ad pate A give 
notice to the applicant of such ada sta M4 fully all 

their reasons for such Eee the imposition of such 


eomidlitiona as the case 
said period of two months 





Provided that if within th 
the Council fnil to give notice of their refusal to eanc- 
tion the formation or laying ont of such street or of 
their disapproval of any such plan or section they shall 
be pias to have given their sanction thereto. 


No auch power in London Building Act. 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Ditto. 
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Livenpoon Conroratios, &c., Act 1008, 


Section 12 (1).—No new street shall be laid ont in the 
City exceeding 150 yards in length without at least one 
intersecting street in every 150 yards thereof, and not 
more than thirty houses shall ee erected on either side 
of any auch new street between any two consecutive 
intersecting streets. 

Provided that this section ehall not prevent any land 


adjoining or abutting on any street for a length exceed- 
ing 150 but not exceeding 400 yards being used for 
the site of any one building or works with the out- 


: and approaches belo thereto so long 
as there is a street at each end of the length of land go 
usec, 


Section 4 Meranda application is made for 
approval to the formation of o new street the owner 
may be required to furnish plans and particulars show: 
ing the general scheme for the development or laying 
out of the estate or land. 

Section 6 (5)—Any additional expense in the execu- 
tion of works, caused by a new street being required of 

a greater width than specified by the by-laws (86 feet), 
shall be borne by the Corporation, 

Section §—Any person intending to form o new 
street ahall mark on the plan submitted the proposed 
line of frontage or any house to be erected. 

Section 10 (1).—When in the opinion of the Corpora- 
tion any street is narrow or areata or without 
any ciently | line of fron oe that it is 
desirable that the li of frontage shall be altered, then 
the Corporation may fix a line af front 

14.—Should the owner ; Corpo ration 
agree, that land not leas than one- tenth of the ant estate or 
one acre in extent, whichever shall be the greater, 
shall be aet apart as 4 garden or open space, or as 8 
public roereation Eesha »the Corporation may in some 
circumstances re by-lnwa as to making up of 






streeta, or the Co jon may, if they think fit, noke 
ap such street. 
Section 17.—The Corporation mny lay out with grass 


Margins or as gardens any part of any street go nu 
ee ee width available lor traffic a ni 
By- -laws 4, 5, 6, 7. —Every new streei intended for a 
road shall be not less than th feet—but a back 
street not exseeding in length #8 feet may be of a 
minimum width of 0 feet and must be constructed for 
use 45 a carringe roand—such back street may be o 
eul-de-sac if of n minimum width of 16 feet, — 
Back street? moons a street intended sole! 
secondary means of access to any building for the oy 
pose of removing the contents of any privy ashpit Ac. 
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SS —— eee 
9 Coxporr Sraser, Lowpos, W., 24rd April 1910. 


CHRONICLE. 

By Order of the Council « circolar in the 
following terms waa issued from the Institute 
Inst Saturday to all members residing in the 
United Kingdom :— 

The new By-laws having just received the ap- 
proval of the Privy Council, itis thought desirable 
by the Coane of rh ne Institute Padtgees 
opportunity of stati Q progress already made 
te to the fone Bill. The Special Parlia- 
mentary Bill Committee has reached the finalstages 
of ita work, and the Institute Solicitars are now 
drafting the Bill. After ii has been considered by 
the Council it-will be laid before the General Body 
for their approval. Its objects, as defined 4 Bere 
Resolution of tha General Meeting of 4th March 
1907, are as follows :— 

(1) To declare that it is in the public interest to 

enable the public to distinguish architects 
recognised as qualified by s competent 
authority from those not so recognised. 

(2) To extend tha present chartered privileges of 
the R.1.B.A., making it the statutory autho- 
rity for the education and examination of 
architects for admission to the Institute. 

(8) ‘To legalise a scale of charges. 

The Council desire to point out that 1t is now 
prepared to receive applications from those archi- 
tects desirous of becoming Licentiates, and that, as 
the period for their admission expires within twelve 
months from 28rd March, it is essential that the 
earliest opportunity chould be tuken to secure the 

Up to this point the response to the invitation 
to apply for the Licentiateship has been most 

ifying. The numerous applications that are 
being received daily show that the action of the 
Royal Institute in this matter has been found 
neceptable by the general body of architects 
throughout the country. 
Exuxest Geouce, President. 
Hexny T. Hanv, Hon. Secretary. 
las MacAntsrer, Seerelary. 
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Town Planning Act 1909: The Institute Committee's 
Recomme: ae to Allied Societies. 


The subjoined Recommendations regarding the 
operation of the Town Planning Act 1900 have 
bean drawn up by the Institute Town Planning 
Committee, and issued to the Allied Booieties for 
the consideration of their Town Planning Com- 
mittens :— 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 

THE TOWN PLANNING 
ALLIED SOCTHTINE. 

In view of the fact that local authorities feel the 
necessity of keeping the cost of preparing town 
“lang as low as possible, at all events in the 
immediate future, it would be desirable to assist 
such authorities in every practicable way by means 
of voluntary effort. 

The following suggestions are made with a view 
to esonomy in obtaming valuable preliminary in- 
formation and the soundest available advice on 
the abject :-— 

1. The seale of 25-inch Ordnance should be 
adopted for general purposes, a larger scale being 
only adopted in cases of special intricacy or for 
small areas. 

2, It is important that contour models should 
be 2 pion except where the ares ia practically 
level throughout, 

It is suggested that this work might be under- 
taken by architectural and engineering students of 
universities and technical schools as part of their 
training, and thos be provided free of coat. 

4. It would be desirable to interest yoluntary 
effort in the various centres, so that the factors in 
the problem should receive thorough study by those 
most competent to deal with them. 

4. The Allied Societies should consider how far 
it would be possible for local sociological, archmo- 
logical, and architectural societies, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Board of Education, the University, 
the Railway Companies, and other bodies, to ap- 
point committees and form a joint Council to pre- 
pare preliminary studies, which, it is hoped, would 
ocua all the best intellects of the town on the 
subject and thus assist in educating public opinion. 

It is suggested that the first duty of auch o 
Council should be to study the past and present 
conditions of the town. For this purpose the 
following maps, &c., would be useful :-— 


(a) A collection of old maps to show as com- 
ney a3 possible the past development of 


THE OONSIDERATION OF 
COMMITTEES OF THE 


® town. 

(6) A series of Ordnance Survey maps coloured 
to show the present conditions of the town 
with regard to such matters ag: 

(1) Degrees of density of population. 

(2) Insanttary areas or areas of special 

(4) Distribution of manufacturing and 


ATCAS. 


wverty. 
ainess 


TOWN PLANNING ACT 1900 


(4) Parks and other open spaoes. 

(5) Any vacant spaces available or specially 
siitable for extending existing open spaces 
or for being acquired as new open spaces, 

(é) All public buildings and other places of pub- 
lio interest and all buildings having special 
beauty withtn the area to be dealt with. 

(7) The maps should bo marked to abow tram- 

Pie ix railways, Waterways, cc. 

(8) (to show the limita of possible drainage 
and water supply, if any. at 

(9) All spots of natural beauty should be marked. 

i Geological maps. 

(@) Maps of other towns similarly situated for 
purposes of comparison and suggestion, 


6. In addition to such maps, any available in- 
formation and statistics d be collected oon- 
cerning : 

(@) General trafiie conditions and tendencies, 

(6) Particulars of existing proposed and desir- 
able railway, water, highway, and tramway 
facilities. 

(c) Particulars of local industries and any special 
requirements for their encouragement anil 
extension, 

(@) Particulars of the tendencies of the town's 
erowth, with indications afforded as to the 
natural lines of development. 

(-) Particulars of places of special beauty or 
interest, historical or lerendary, 


(f) Particulars astotheuse madeof existing parks 


und open spaces and as to the needs of dif- 
ferent localities in this respect. 

(q) Estimates of the probable future requirements 
of schools and other public buildings for 
which sites might be arranged on the town- 
extension plans. 

(4) Particulars of local custome and requirements 
affecting the desirable sizes and shapes of 
building plots for various purpoyes and hence 
determining the distribution and distance 
apart of new streets. 

(y) Buggestions as to the character and treatment 
of new streets. | 

(t) Particulars of local conditions as to building 
materials and any other local characteristics 
which go to make up the individuality of the 
town or which specially need sonaidatation 
with a view to preserving this ns far as pos- 
siblo in the enlarged town. 

(2) Particulars of modifications in the existing by- 
laws which it is desirable to have embodied 
in town-planning schemes, 

(m) Rateable value per acre. 

(n) Survey showing ages of property in periods 
of twenty years, 

(0) Ownership of landin a wide area around town. 


_ The collection and consideration of this informa- 
tion, while it will secure a thorough underatunding 
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of the problem, will bring out numerous suggestions 
of whe which it is desirable to 2prditeyes Wey be 
embodied in the now town plan, and a careful record 
of such eucgestions would bémostvalunble for those 
instructed to apes the plan. 

lt ia probably not desirable at first to prepare 
actual plans for the town extension, but a report 
embaiying the information gained and the sugses- 
tions which after consideration are thought to be 
good ones, would be of value to the town and to 
those charced with tha duty of preparing the plan, 
and, if the architectural profession shows itself to 
have a thorough grasp of the problem, it is more 
likely to secure due influence in the actual town 
planning when, at « later stage, this comes to be 
worked out on paper. 

While bearing in mind the distinction between 
the powera given by the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Act and the means by which towns secure 
improvements in areas already built over, it is most 
desirable that in preparing a comprehensive general 
athome urgent improvements of the latter class 
should be included, as the co-ordination of the axis- 
fing town to its future extensions forms a part of 
the whole problem and must notbeignored. Indeed 
the future of many suburban areas depends entirely 
on the character of the facilities which are afforded 
itin regard to communications with the heart and 
other parts of the city. 

NOTES ON POSSINLE WORK FOR ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Seemg that the Act authorises a local authority 
to adopt town-planning schemes prepared by in- 
dividual owners or proups of owners of land, there 
is little doubt that much of the town-planning work 
will be carried out in this way and that this should 
aiYord many opportunities for the Allied Societies 
or local committees of architects to give advice 
and suggestions, and they might well consider the 
circumstances of the ownership of land around their 
town with a view to seeing how far the work could 
conveniently be done by the owners of land and 
what suggestions could be offered to such cwners. 
Such plans can only be adopted by local authorities 
after being approved in the usual form, and under 
the Act architects are specially mentioned among 
those who will have the right to be heard as persons 
affected by » town-planning scheme, so that they 
will have an retaepapegse 4 both of making sugges- 
tionsand of eriticising schemes prepared for the de- 
velopment of land by local landowners aa well ns 
those which may be propared by the local town- 
planning authority. Tho ¢o-operstion between 
architects who are in Louch with different owners 
of land might quite well lead to the co-operation 
of the owners themselves in tha preparation of 
schemes under this partofthe Aci. Itis oliviously 
a great advantage that the whole of the town- 
planning work in a district need not ba done hy 
the local authority, but that private owners, deve- 
loping their own estates in gonéral aecord with the 
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acheme for the whole town, will havean opportunity 
of introducing variety of treatment. Lioeal com: 
mittees of architects should endeavour to secure 
more appreciation af the architectural side of the 
problem by enlisting the co-operation of owners of 
undeveloped land, 


Prizes and Studentships 1911. 

The pamphlet giving particulars of the Institute 
Prizes and Studentships for the yoor 1911 will 
shortly be in the hands of members and on sale at 
the Institate as neual, The subjects set for com- 
petition are as follows :— | 

Tae Essay Mepan asp Twenty-Five GUINEAS, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty— 
Subject : “The Design and Construction of Belfry 
Siages and Spires in Stone or Brick.” 

‘Tun Mrasummp Drawisos Mepat anp Tres 
Gotweas, open to British subjects under the oge 
of thirty —Awarled for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building—Classical or 
Modimval—in the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

THe Soasu Menannion anp Ong Hosprep 
Pousps, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty — Subject: An Entrance Gateway toa Capital 


City. 

i Own Joxes STUDENTSHIP ; CERTIFICATE 
asp Ox Houspep Pounns, open to members 
of the architectural profession under the age of 
thirty-five.—Founded to encourage the study of 
Architecture more particularly in respect to Orna- 
ment and Coloured Decoration, Competitors 
must sulumit testimonials, with drawings exbibit- 
ing their acquaintance with colour decoration and 
with the lending subjects treated of in Owen 
Jones's Grammar of Ornament. 

Tne Gonwrm Funsany: Sinven Mepan axp 
Sixy-Fiva Pouxns, open to members of the 
architectural profession without limitation of 
ace.—Founded to promote the study of works of 
Modern Architecture abroad, and awarded for the 
best selection of proctical working drawings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. 

Tae Hexny Saxon Ssant Prize; A Som or 
Sixty Pouxns, open to any member of the archi- 
tecturn) profession (who may associate with him 
any toember of the medical profession).— Founded 
to encourage the study of the Improved Design 
and Construction of Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, 
and Asylums for Aged and Infirm Poor. Sudyect : 
A Convalescent Heme. 

Tre Pues StopEentsar ; Strver MEpaL Axp 
Forty Pouxps, open to members of the architee- 
tural profession (of all countries) between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five—l'ounded to promote 
tho study of the Medimyal Architecture of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and awarded for the best 
selection of drawings and testimonials. 

THe Antnun Carns Patze: A Sum or Forty 
Guixtas, open to British subjects who have passed 
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the RIGA. Final Examination at one sitting 
during 1909 and 1910.—Awarded for the best set 
of testimonies of study submitted for the Final 
Examination, and for atudies: of Olnasioul or Re- 
noissance, and of Medimval Architecture. 

Tae Tire Paizn: Canrivicars axp Tammy 
Pouxps, open to members of the architectural 
ee under the age of thirhy,—Subject > A 
Design, according to the Methods of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for a Campo Santo, 

‘Ter Gatssenn Gotp Mepan axp Tes Guineas, 
open to British subjects who have not been in 
practice more than ten years—Founded to en- 
courage the study of Constraction, Subject: 
Design for s Skating Rink of Wood Construction. 

Tae Asnviren Prize: Books vatvn TEN 
Pouxps.—Awnrded to the student who distin- 
ruishes himself the most highly of all the eandi- 
dates in the Institute Final Examinations 1910, 


St. Paul's Bridge. 

The Times of the 14th inst. published the tollow- 
ing letter addressed to ite Editor and si ed by the 
President, Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., Sir L. Alma 
‘Tadema, O.M., B.A, [HLF.|, Sir Aston Webb, C.D., 
B.A. [FJ], Sir George Frampton, B.A. | H-4,). 
Messrs. Jolin Belober, B.A. [F'.], Reginald Blom- 
ficld, A.R.A. LF), Thomas Brock, B.A. [4.4.), John 
S, Sargent, R.A., and Hamo Thornycreft, R.A. :— 

May we draw attention to the fact that achome 
for throwing a bridge neross the river below St, Paul's 
Pier ia now under the consideration of the Corporation 
of the City of London? This scheme when carried 
out will eave an indelible mark on the scenery of tho 
river, and, secording ss it is han may be a mag- 
nificent wpproach to St. Paul's Cathedral or a monu- 
mental fiasco. 

Tt is wn unfortunnte fact that the recent trentment 
of London bridges does nat inspire coufidence in the 
future of this project. Excellent pieces of engineering 
as they often are, they are, from the sae of view of 
civil architecture, deplorable. Our object in writmg 
ia to urge as stronel as poesible that, lefore any design 
is definitely aueided d upon, ample opportunity shoold 
be allowed for the expression of competent opinion 
anil criticiem of the design proposed. The Lord Mayor 
has mnmounced that the cost will not fall upon the rates, 
With full aeknowledement of the City's generosity, we 
submit that that is not the point, The point of real 
moment a whether or not the most ia going to be made 
of a great opportunity. We look wpon London as o 
national heritage, and ite beauty os a nstional assel to 
be jealously guarded and maintained, 


Science and Architecture. 

Mr. Maclaurin, the new President of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, addressing re- 
cently the Boston Society of Architects, referred 
to the high degree of technical knowledge an archi- 
tect of to-day must possess. “ When the Magga- 
chugetis Institute opened,” he anid, “it served 
mainly aa a protest against the neglect of science, 
Tts far-seeing founder recognised that natural 
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science and its methods were changing everything, 
and that it beboved men to prepare for the coming 
of s new erm. Science is the most effective 
influence in modifying the comiitiona of modern 
life. Certainly it has profoundly changed the pro- 
feasion of the architect. He has always needed to 
have some knowledge of acience, but in these latter 
days an altogether new load is placed upon bis 
shoulders. He has to design buildings for new 
purposes ; he has to employ new materials; he has 
to work under new conditions ; and the thoussni- 
and-one new problems can senreely be solved 
without much knowledge of the various branches 
of science. It will not do, at least in any grent 
work, for him to rely wholly on help from other 
experts. A great work of art must be a unity ; it 
cannot be made piecemenl, An architect must be 
an artist, howaver ; he must have the artistic sense, 
and he must breathe the artistic spirit. And, after 
all, there is no real antithesis between science and 
art. The fact is being very slowly learned, but 
the leading men of science are becoming conscious 
that acience afterall is a great work of art. Archi- 
tecture is the one branch of ort that makes its 
appeal to everybody. Men and women may go 
through life hearing little of musie, seeing scarcely 
anything of painting or of sculpture, and reading 
no literature at all; but they cannot well escape 
the influence of architecture. That influence is 
none the less potent because the appeal that 
architecture makes is silent and the response rarely 
articulate.” 


Town Planning in Greater London, 

The National Housing and Town Planning Coun- 
vil are organising a Conterence to be held at Caxton 
Hall, Weetminster, on the (th May next, to con- 
sider the question of Town Planning in Greater 
London. Tnvitations to attend are being sent to 
the London County Council and Local Authorities ; 
also to representatives of Societies interested and 
to leading architects, surveyors, ote. The following 
‘Resolutions will be submitted :— 

Resolution [.—This Conference desires to draw 
the 0] ats all Loeal Authorities in the area 
of Greater London possessing statutory powers 
under the Town Planning Sections of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act to the great importance of 
these new powers aa & means of securing the wise 
development of the areas under their control. 

Further this Conferenes strongly urges each 
Local Authority toappoint « Town Planning Com- 
mittee to consider these new powers and duties, 

Resolution Hf.—In view of the great need for 
Shen harmonions action between all the Town 


nning Authorities in the aren of Greater 
London this Conference ia of opinion that when 


sufficient time has elapsed to enable these Local 
Authorities to appoint Town Planning Committees 
and to consider the Reports of these Committees, 
the President of the Local Government Board 
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should be asked to convene a Conference of these 
Loesl Authorities to consider joint action in regard 
to those features of Town Pennies which affect 
the development and amenities of Greater London 
as a Whole. 

Other Resolutions will be placed upon the 
Agendns if these aro sent not Inter than Friday 
morning, 20th April, to the Secretary of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
4 Tavistock Square, W.C. 


Architectural Copyright. 

A case recently reported shows the manner in 
which the Courts of Belgium suatain the right of the 
architect to thecopyricht of hiadesign. The plaintiff, 
M. Acker, an architect, had designed an apartment 


house, $81 Avanue Louise, ab Grussels, and M. Abbe- 
loos, the defendant, had copied the facade in two 


other houses, 238 and 240 Avenne Albort. The 
Court condemned the defendant to pay the plaintiff 
2,000 francs damages and the costs of the action, 
and ordered the judgment to be printed in three 
newspapers, and reserved to the plaintiff all rights 
as to signatures on the facades counterfeited by 
the defendant. 


The " Art Joumal if for April. 


The Art Journal this month has matter of 
special interest to members, Mr. Ernest (ieorge’s 
work in the realm of art furnishes a theme for 
an article by Mr. Rudolf Dircks devoted more 
especially to the President's. masterly handling of 
water-colour, Of the sources of his inspiration 
the writer saya: “As other artists have chosen 
mountain, woodland, or stream for their subjecia, 
Mr. George bas chosen the habitations of man, 
chiefly of later medieval times. What others have 
seer in nature, its composition, colour, and atmo- 
sphere, he has found in bits of odd thoroughfares, 
in tho form and texture of a building or a bridge, 
in ancient gable, tourelle, or dormer, in the deeo- 
rated surface of nfacade." Mr. George's drawings 
come out remarkably well in the process employed 
for their reproduction in the Art Jowrnal, and the 
sixteen examples given as illustrations convey o 
very good idea of his powers. “ Auxerre,"’ printed 
on plate-paper in ink of a brownish tit, makes an 
effective frontispiece. The same number has an 
article on “ Decorative Woodwork,” in which are 

peanied some interesting mteriors in woodwork 
Tisha by Mr. W. H. Brierley [7*.|, Mr. G. L. 
Suteliffe A, and others. 


A Poster Competition. 
Messrs A. & FP. Pears, the soap-makers, are offer- 
ing « firat prize of twenty guineas and « second of 
five guineas for the two best designa in colour for 
a double royal poster exploiting the residential 
and other attractions of the town of Richmond, 
Surrey. Conipeting designs marked with cipher 
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or motto for identification must be sent to the 
Scere of the Richmond Town Advancemant 
Association, 1 The Little Green, Richmond, Surrey, 
not later than the 2ist May next, All designs 
ni in will be exhibited in the Town Hall during 
t SOL ‘ 





Bir WILLIAM QuinnEn Oncwramnaon, BAL, who 
died on the 18th inst,, had been for nearly thirty 
years an Honorary Associate of the Institute. Horn 
in Edinburgh in 18385, of Highland descent, he 
stndiel at the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh 
under Robert Seott Lander, came to London in 
1868, and a year or two afterwards won a #100 
prize af the French Gallery for his picture “ The 
Challenge.” He wae mate an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1468, and was promoted to full 
rank as Academician in 1877. His most popular 
worka have bean “The Qneen of the Swords" 
(1877); “A Social Eddy" (1879), the first of that 
series of modern societ) yiramas which incloded the 
famous “ Mariage de Convenance "; “ Hard Hit" 
(1879), repor’ to have fotehed some £4,000 at 
Christie's two yours aga; “ Napoleon on Board 
the Bellerophon" (1880), now at Millbank, and 
“Napoleon dictating bis Memoirs.” “ Voltaire,” 
Ss hibiies 1 1883, was bought by Mr. Schwalbe for 

ot Roepe. that be afterwards sersienbs to the city 

Sir Willicm hardson was an 
aati sineoeelil portrnitist, and the Institute 
possesses # pasonrty i fine example in the por- 
trait which hangs in the meeting-room of the inte 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., pauled in 1892. 

Wintiau Owen, of Warrington, who died on 
the Sth inst., wae elected Associate in 1672, Fellow 
in 1889), and was transferred to the list of Retired 
Follaws in 1908. He was the architect of many 
buildings in and about Warrington, and designed 
the model v dirt of Port Sunlight for Cine 
Brothers Limi His son, Mr. Segar Owen, is a 
Fellow of the Institute. 

The desth throngh an accident of Mr. Lioxen 
Gorpon Derwan [A.| at the age of thirty has ent 
short a career of no little promise, Ar to his 
uncle, Mr. W. Hilton Nash, he passed the throe 
examinations of the Institute and became nan Asso- 
einte in 1901. He atudied at the Architeotural 
Association and at the Royal Academy, ond carried 
aif the former's Truv Stidentship in 1002. 
eg completed his artic Bgl ete lor a Year 


. John Belcher, I nently 
with Mr. Leonard Stokes and Mir ‘jee 8 Gibson, 
He afterwards became sssocinted in rtnership 
with Mr. Theodore Gragg, of 1a St. ‘a Place, 


He once the French Applied Arts Palace at 
Shepherd's Bush, carried ont work forthe London 
City and Midland Bank, and had just completed 
ee ee skating-rink in Maida Vale. Some 
a erected from his designs display 
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Warren Epwann Mirus, of Banbury and Ox- 
ford, whose death oceurred on the 17th April, Waa 
élected an Associate of the Institute in 1462, He 
was the architect of the oie house and the 
énlarcement of the Union, Banbury; schools wt 
Woodfordhalse, Northants ; the rectory and the: 
restoration of peel sesh ehureh, Moretonhiomp- 
stead, with new reseating, he. : and premises 
in Ganbury and the Maistbourtaed: A few months 
ago Mr. was appointed architect for the eree- 
tion, ab o lai of some £12,000, of additions to 
the Union Soeioty’s buildings, Oxtord University. 





ALLIED SOCTETIES, 

Liverpool Architectural Society.— Ata recent meeting 
of the Society the following resolution war passed on 
the motion of the Mresident (Mr. T. EF. Eecles [F.)): 
“The Liverpoal Architectural Society desire to express 
their appreciation of the help that Mr. W. H. Lever 
has again given to the art of architecture by hia recent 
and tioble gifts to the University of sre ea in pro- 
viding the School of Architecture with a home in the 
old Hive Coat Hospital, thos preserving a most inter- 
esting building to the city, and founding the Chnir of 
Civie Design."'—The Building News fell ca weok has 
an article by Profesor ©, H; Reill Cae giving o 
deseription of the University’s newly caecard Lthidiogy, 
together with a plan. and a view of the exterior: 

Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland.—Thwy 
question of a memorial to the late Sir Thomas Drew 
wae under consideration at a special meeting of the 
Council Inst Monday, and it haw been resolved to 
erect a memoria) bree in Christ Church Cathedral. 
The cost will be defrayed by subscriptions among 
members of the Institute. 


MINUTES, XII. 

Ab the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Seesion 
Tihh-10, held eet a Isth April tan ut qe re. aaconae 
Mr. Ernest Georpe, ABA. President, in the Chair; 
Fellows (ineluding 12 members nf the Qonneil), &7 rin 
clates lincluding 2 members of the Cotmell), and severs| 
vinitore—the Minutes of the Mesting held Monday, 
ith Apri, having ulready boon published fp. 465) were 
taken 44 read and want Be Correct, 

The decense hnving been announced of Sir Willlam 
Quiller Orchardsen, HA. Hon. davoriate, « vote of sym- 
pathy and condolence was | mead to his relatives, 

feerase was also mnmounesd of William Owen, 
Retired Feller; and of Lionel Gordon Detmar, Associate, 

The following Agsovintes attending for the first time 
singe their election be desetspa evutinas Senki the Preslilent 

vit. Arthar Francis Bryan and George Marrison Stone, 

A Paper by Professor W, BR. Lethahy Fy, entitled Tax 
ANCHITEetCne oY AvvesTcor, having been read by the 
wathor and diseussed, a vote of thanks was passed to him 
by neelamation. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
0.65 pom. 

Parties Bill Committee. 

At the 5 as request of his colleacues Mr. 

Edwin T. bas withdrawn his resignation from 


this Committee, 


JAMES BROOKS [Royal Gold Medalist] : A MEMOTRE. 
By J. Stanpen ADKINS. 
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FPAHE village of Hstford is situated in Berkshiro, 
about thres miles from the banks of the 
Thames, which, here known as tho Isis, 

divides the county from Oxfordshire, and @ like 

distance from the quaint old town of Faringdon. 

In the ancient church is the monument of Sir 

Robert de Hatford, the original lord of the manor, 

from whose family it passed to Alice, daughter of 

the post Chaucer, or, according to another account, 
to one Thomas Chaucer, a person of some standing 
in the county in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, generally assumed to bea son of Geoffrey, 
though spparently without sufficient evidence. 
Subsequently the manor passed by marriage to 
the De in Poles, then reverted to the Crown, and 
was next vested in the Pusey family of the ad- 
joining village of Posey. Pusey House passed hy 
marriage to the Bouveries, who, however, assumed 
the name of Posey, and here in 1800 was born 

Edward Bouverie Pusey, who was destined to 

become in the future on intimate friend of, and to 

exercise # considerable influence over, a youth who 
was born at Hatford a quarter of a eantury later, 
John Brooks, farmer, married a daughter of 

Avery Tyrrell, of Sutton Wick, near Abingdon 

(brother of the Rev. James Tyrrell, vicar of the 

adjoining parish of Drayton), and resided at Hatford 


m @ house still standing, but now converted into 
atores, Where their son James was born on tha 
S0th day of March 1825, 

That the boy as he erew up would be initiated 
into the mysteries of farming and besome his 
father’s right hand, and eventually his successor, 
sepeates most certain, for Hatford was not a go- 
ahead village, and the inhabitants were, a8 4 rula, 
content with their lot, living the lives and dw ing 
in the homes of their forefathers from reneration 
to generation, with little to vary the monotonous 
routine; even the number of the inhabitants 
fluetnated but little at that time and stood at some- 
thing over s hundred from the first years af the 
nineteenth century to nearly the end, but bas now 
fallen to lesa than a hundred, Brought up in 
such an environment, it appeared moat unhkely 
that the name of James Brooks would over be 
known far from the place of his birth, or that it 
would become distinguished in any science except 
that of agriculture or in any art but that of rearing 
cattle; but it was the unexpected which came to 
pase, for his was a mind which could not be 
content with the dull monotony of work on the 
farm, and at on early age he showed a disposition 
towards mechanical aciance, which mado it appear 
likely that he would eventually devote himself to 
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some branch of engineering, One of his early 
exploita waa the dissection of his first watch, not 
an unusnal performance fora youth possessed of 
an enquiring mind, but there was this difference 
from the usual sequel to such investigations, that 
the watth waa successfully reconstructed on this 
oceasion, and was again and again taken to pieces, 
cleaned, and kept in order by its young owner 
Whenever necessary. 

After reesiving his education at Abingdon Grram- 
mar School he began to assist his father, who had 
removed to the Manor, Wantage, about « mile from 
thetown. Here at the foot of the Berkshire Downs 
he led a retired country life, and wag distinguished 
ae cross-country riding, the excellence of his 
shooting, and his great personal strength and 
activity ; nor was the activity bodily only, for while 
enonoed in farming his mind tarned to the improve- 
ment of the mechanical appliances of the work, and 
he affected useful improvements in the plough and 
thrashing machine. 

However, in spite of the interest and relaxation 
provided by such exercise of inventive power, the 
agricultural life did not satisfy the aspirations of 
the young man, and ceioaase which he formed 
ot this period with the Vicar of Hatford and with 
Dean Butler (at that time Vicar of Wantage) gave 
his ideas a fresh direction, and so stimulated his 
ambition that soon after attaining hia majority he 
departed for London, determined to seek his fortune 
in new environment and in « new yoeation, 

Tt is not certain whether when James Brooks 
came to the metropolis in 1647 he had actually 
chosen his future profession. On the ono hand it 
appears that he had already developed advanced 
ideng on matters ecclesiastical, and this, coupled 
with the advice of hia clerical friends and his own 
intense religions feeling, no doubt gave him a bins 
towards church architecture, but on the other hand 
his former achievements had all) been mechanical 
and he had never received any instruction in draw- 
ing. However, whether ss the result of want of 
opportunity for entering an engineer's office or of 
deliberate choice, he became a pupil of Lewis Stride, 
F,RL.LB.A., and from this etre devoted himself 


earnestly to the etudy and practice of the profession 
in which he was ienitnad by aahiove sah marked 
distinction, 

Now followed a period of hard work and hard 
aot y) 308 the embryo architect had not only to 
acquire a knowledge of office routine and practice, 
but also much that in the ordinary course would 
have beon picked up before the commencement of 
pupilage. This was especially the case with the 
art which is so necessary as the medium for expres- 
sing the designer's ideas, for although no doubt he 
had used his pencil to convey his intentions in 
connection with the mechanical inventions which 
he had produced, he had not attained any facility 
insketching, and his early attempts ware Socidedly 
timid and unpromising. Work in Mr. Stride’s office 
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appears to have been exacting, and afforded little 
leisure for study or relaxation, and time for study 
had to be gained by early rising and sitting up late, 
and even such opportunities appear to have bean fre- 
quently encroached on by work for other architects. 

However, in the year following his arrival in 
London James Brooks commenced attending Pro- 
fessor Donaldson's lectures at University Collage, 
and took down copious notes, which were sometimes 
earefally re-written afterwards in a very minute and 
neat hand, suchas would scarcely have been expected 
from o youth of such sturdy build and vigorous 
habits; and it may bere be remarked that some of 
his earliest architectural designs were in close cor- 

spondence with this handwriting, painfully neal, 
drawn tow minute scale, and with a commonplace 
respectahility in marked contrast to the musouline 
vigour and boldness of treatment which were after- 
wards typical of his best work, 

On the 26th April 1849 he was admitted to the 
Antique School of the Royal Academy, and shorily 
after appears to have talien charge of the work of 
the office of Frank Cross, still continuing to work 
with Lewis Stride and to attend Professor Donald- 
son's lectures. After nearly two more years of 
“ prind " new responsibilities were added, and the 
first ut fn sucedes taken by the advent of the 
* firet job"’ carried out on his own account. This 
was the rebuilding of a shop front in tha High 
Sirest of Stoke Newington, The contract, amount- 
ing to 58, was signed on 22nd January 1861, and 
the work was finished by the end of May at a total 
cost (some extra work having been added) of 
£79 1s, fd. The next commission was a house of 
moderate sixé at East Hendred, Berks, in the 
Italian villa style of the period, built of brick 
with Bath stone dressings. Shortly after an office 
was established at No. 6 Bloomsbury Square (soon 
aijerwards renumbered as 4), a house distinguished 
a8 & former residence of Isaac Disraeli, but perhapa 
more interesting in the present connection as the 
residences and office from 1842 to 1851 of Brooks's 
fistingnished contemporary Ewan Christian. 

Doring the remuinder of the decade commissions 
came somewhat sparsely, and consisted mainly of 
staal houses in the young architect's native county, 
ao that there creat have been much unoceupied 
time so far as his own practice was concerned, 
which afforded opportunity for study, and for en- 
larged experience gained by occasional assiatanee 
to jther members of his profession. Nor were his 
rig i devoted to matters architectural only, 
for this period witnessed his marriage to Emma, 
daughter of J. Martin, of Sandford House, Oxford « 
and the birth of his eldest son and future partner, 
dames Martin Brooks, 17th April 1869. At this 
time he resided at Acre Lane, Brixton, which had 
not then lost its roral character, 

Ti was not till the year 1860 that the oppor- 
tunity ocourred for undertaking work in the domain 
of ecclesiastical architecture with which he was 
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hereafter to be so intimately associated, and this in style, correct in detail, and well proportioned 
frst effort wus not on behalf of the Church towhich and gaye evidence of careful study and realisation 
he was so warmly attached, but forthe Baptist ecm- of the spirit of medimval work, Before the can- 
munity of Wantage. This chapel, erected in Mill clusion of the year be was on mora congenial 
Street at a cost of £1,000, was “Early Decorated " ground, and the contract was signed for a small 
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mission church in the parish of Bt, Mary, Hag- 
geraton, and in the following spring he was engaged 
on considerable alterations and additions to the 
parish church. Next followed schools for the same 
a temporary mission church at Plaistow, 
and a “Gothic” parsonage house at Wantage. 
Having | the earliest years of hia life in 
the immediate vicinity of the birthplace of Dr. Pusey 


it was not unnatural that James Brooks should have 


been strongly influenced by the great Churchman, 
and that in after life an intimate friendship should 
have resulted, and that soon after his arrival in 
Lendon he should extend the cirele of hia friends 
among those of like mind in matters ecclesiastical ; 
hence we find that he became a prominent member 
of a small band of High Churchmen, among whom 
he worked enthusiastically for the advancement of 
cin winciples whieh they heldincommon. In this 
a notable figure was Dr. Robert Brett, who 
Wax ainotse the Aerio eer e the talant of their 
new associate, and to affo an opportunity for its 
development by procuri er Shee commission for the 
erection of the Church of St. Miehael, Shoreditch, 
the first of the series of East London churches 
on which Mr. Brooks's professional reputation so 
greatly depends. This church, commenced in 
1868, was built over a small mission church, which 
was kept ke Reraturneeantion rages in the midst of 
the building operations until the permanent struc- 
ture was almost complete; it was designed in a 
somewhat earlier sty than that used for the 
Wantage Chapel ner the work at Bt. Mary's, 
Haggerston, and was modified in execution by the 
substitution of plate tracery in the east window for 
the har tracery shown on the original drawings, 
but there was not yet much to suggest the charac- 
teristics of style with which the architect wae 
afterwards for many eo closely identified. 
A pleasing and unusual feature was the brick and 
stone fléche surmounting a double chancel arch. 
After the erection of this church the architect 
continued his connection with tho parish for some 
ears in the capacity of churchwarden, and during 
is term of office became acquainted with Father 
H. D. Nihill, who came to the chureh as curate in 
1865, and became vicar two years later. To this 
friendship it was owing that some time after he 
undertook the design for the Convent of Bt. Mary 
at the Cross, adjoining the church, and lster that 
of Bt. Mery of Nazareth at Edgware, acting in 
respect of the first buildings at Shoreditch without 
payment for his services, and continuing through- 
out his life an earnest supporter of the good work 
carried on by Father Nihill, the late Mother 
Monica, and the devoted sisterhcod among the 
poor and afflicted of East London. 

The year 1864 witnessed the removal of the 
affice to No, 11 Searle Street, Lincoln's Inn, and 
the commencement of the Church of Bt. Saviour, 
Hoxton, in which we find for the first time the 
distinctive character which marked the strong in- 
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dividuality of the best of Mr. Brooks's work, and 
which reached its fullest development in the course 
of the next three years, culminating in the Church 
of St. Columba, gerston, built in 1867, which 
stamped the architect as a man of original and 
powerful genius 

At this time Mr. Axel H, Haig, who bas since 
earned so great a reputation for his beantiful 
ctchings of architectural subjects, was engaged by 
come of the | architects of the day to prepare 
illustrations of their works, and Brooks was among 
those who availed themselves of the talent of the 
young artist. In a recent letter Mr. Haig writes ; 
“T illustrated mostly his church work, and only 
remember that they were among the very best 
Gothie designs I came acrosa in those days, accord- 
ing to my then ot ovaries di uncultivated judg- 
ment, Probably I should eo now too, In 
spite of the many rtunities I have since had 
of studying the best Gothie work in Europe.” 

The Church Builder of January 1870 devotes 
an illustrated article to a description of this series 
of Imildings, and the annexed extracts well ex aye 
the conditions under which they were produ and 
cay pei which inspired the promoter, Robert Bratt, 





A group of churches in the East of London, designed 

Mr. James Brooks, has excited considerable interest in 

é minds of architects, as well ac of the general public, 
for their successful novelty, boldness, and dignity of style, 
combined with unusual solidity and excellence of exeaution, 
and fread economy of cost, 

They were all required to be cheap churches, the head- 
quarters of mission work in very crowded and squalid 
loealities, These data involve conditions diffieult to recon- 
eile, sinds in the opinion of those who promoted their 
erection, and in the opinion of the architect himeelf, it is 
not sufficient that mission churches in squalid neighbour- 
hoods be simple, unpretending buildings whieh will jnet 
ne inble room and shelter for the poor and 

population of the surrounding lanes, courts, and 
alt eve. On the contrary, in their opinion, uw mission 
church amidet the crowded houses of a low city quarter 
ought io be mn conspicuous building, which will nvanan wll 
surround inp haildings and keep the whole neighbourhood 
perpetually in mind of ite existence among them. Then it 
should be grand and dignified in ite architectural effects, 
proclaiming to the poor ignorant people in a way they can 
onderstand tlhint itis house of God erected in the midst 
of them. Then it should be beantifol and attractive in ite 
Couce of Gol snd ite services, firat to attract them to the 
one of God and then to give them perpetually in God’s 
hotee- a from the meanness and squalor of their 
own homes and of their whole surroundings. Given these 
(midemia, and add to them that the chorch shall alan be 
eolid and substantial, and jt will be underetood how diffi- 
eult it is to combine with them the further condition that 
it shall be cheap. 


In an article on “ Der nevere protestantiache 
Kirchenbau in England" Herr H, Muthesius refers 
to this period ag follows : 

James Brooks hat mine Lorbeeren durch eine Beihe 


von vier nicht weit von einander stehenden prossen Kirohon 


in London bereits zu Anfang der eechziger Jahre erworben, 
Damals handelte es cieh darom,in den dichtheyi siberian 
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im nordéstlichen London gelegonen Begirken Hockney, 
Shoreditch, Hoxton und Hagyerston der Kirehennoth 
dureh eine Reihe vou Neubauten abzubelfen. Dieser Plan, 
dessen Durchfihrung vorwiegend der Thathraft eines 
hoch herzi Privatmannes, Robert Brett, au verdanken 
jet, iat architektonisch so gut verwirklicht worden, wie es 
in gleichen Fillen nicht oft vorkommt. Das yon dem da 
mals noch jungen James Brooks Geschuffene gehort zn 
dem Erfreulicheien, waa der neuere englische Rirchenbau 
nufsuweisen hat. Wis so oft, war uch hler gerade die in 
Anbetracht der geringen Baumittel nothwendige Beach- 
rinkung der Sporn xu Anstrengungen in einer besonilern, 
der Urepriinglichkeit des Geschaffenen heilaamen Richtung. 
Alle diese Kirchen sind In der Architektur durehadus selb- 
elindig, sofort die Eigenart eines von vorohercin auage- 
sprochenon kiinstlerischen Charnkiers verrathend. 


The Church of St. Columba, Haggerston, illus- 
trates ite author's power; 161 ted also one of 
his weaknesses, an occasional want of judgment in 


matters of construction which resulted in partial ° 


failure on several oceasions. In this instance the 
nave arcide was designed with circular brick piers 
with slender stone shafts on four sides; and as the 
weight of the superstructure gradunlly incrossed the 
eompresaion of the joints between the courses of 
brickwork threw so much sirain on the rigid shafts 
that they were badly crushed and the columns had 
to be renewed. In the reconstruction the brick- 
work was abandoned and the central pier was built 
up with drome of stone with chest load in the joints 
instead of mortar. The effect of the naw piers was 
not so pleasing as that of the original ones, as may 
be seen by comparison with the responds in which 
the brick centre remains ; the carving intended in 
the caps has never been executed, and additions 
have bean made in the interior which would hardly 
have been approved by the original designer. But 
in spite of these disadvantages it retains s woniler- 
ful charm which places it among the masterpieces 
of modern niyperinphs few hot which rela caught 
so entirely the spirit of the mediayal designer. 
he church of St. Chad, Haggerston, built at this 
period, possesses a charming south chapel in refer- 
ence to which it is now rather curious to read in the 
before-mentioned article in the Church Builder: 
A second altar ia pleced in it, and it ia used for the 
daily celebration of the Holy Commimion. We are aac 
there is no ceeult intention in having this second altar, 
that it is simply used as uo matter of convenience; there 
are but few eat the daily celebration; this little 


chapel when lighted by o few gaz lights is bright and 
eheerfol, and the wor cre lh ell onetit eat Haerp 
while it would hove « cold and depressing effect if the 
service Were ° i sacrarium, with no 


the great sacr 
choir in the staile and the few worshippers seuttered about 
the erent and half-lighted nave. 


At the opening meeting of the R.I.B.A. for the 
Session 1666-67, held on 6th November 1466, the 
President, Mr. A. J.B. Beresford Hope, announced 
of to be proposed for election that he had 
ever known. First on this list came tho name of 
James Brooks, nominated for the Fellowship, On 
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the same evening which witnessed the election of 
the future “ Royal ** Gold Medallist the President 
congratulated the members on the announcement of 
her Majesty's permission to use the word “ Royal ” 
in the title of the Institute. 

It-was in the year 1875 that the practice waa 
transferred to the offices in which it has | curried 
an continuously until the summer of the present 
eae (1909). The block of buildings comprising 
Vos, 34 and 35 Wellington Street, Strand, had just 
been rebuilt, and the first and second floors oceu- 

ied by the Enelish Church Union, who were the 

rst tenants, and a few weeks Inter (Ath May) Mr, 
Brooks took possession of three rooms on the third 
floor, where he worked until failing health neoessi- 
tated hia retirement. His own workshop, which he 
alwnys considered one of the best dignees drawing 
offices in London, was a room of moderate size wit 
a large window facing almost exactly north and 
commanding a view bounded by the flank of the 
opera house and the dome of the Floral : the 
walls were hung with illustrations of his works, 
including perapectives by Axel H. Haig and F. G. 
Knight; the furniture was plain and massive, some 
pieces being of his own design, and conspicnous 
among it waa the lurge drawing board at which he 
himself continued to work on details and full-size 
sections up to the last years of his life, Everything 
was plain and businesslike tom degree, Probably 
in those days few people found any cause of com- 
plaint in the three flights of somewhat steep stairs 
which lead to this sanctum, least of all did its 
sturdy owner, though later on with advancing age 
and enfeebled health they became « severe strain, 
and were at lasts bar to his attendance at the offices, 
as his medical attendant eave strict orders that he 
should not ascend them; but in these degenerate 
days of luxury and lifts their effect on the average 
client 1s much the same as that attributed to the 
“ streets of stairs’ of Valletta, and many, especially 
the Ate men, reach the third story breathless 
and anathematising. After an existence of uo little 
more than ag Rte years the connection of the 
practice with Wellincton Street has been severed 
and the offices transferred to u more “ up-to-date "’ 
building. | 

James Martin Brooks, the son, whose birth has 
already been alluded to, after receiving his early 
education at Wantage Grammar School, entered 
Merchant Taylors’ School, but was obliged to leave 
in consequence of the development of hip disease, 
which necessitated a long confinement to bed and 
a consequent interruption of his studies, which ware 
resumed some two years later under « private tutar: 
it was not until he reached the ago of nineteen 
that hewas prepared to enter his father’s office. 
He then became a student of the Royal Academy, 
~ a cesar ie aa in 1881, 

in February 186] Mr. Brooks attended | 
first time at a meeting of the committes Sy ore 
rary consulting architects of the Tneorporated 
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Church Building Society, having been appointed a the connection was continued for over twenty years, 
member of that committee at the close of the pre- the last meeting at which he attended having been 
vious year. His services as member, and laterag held only four months before his decease, 

chairman, were much yalned by his colleagues, and In 1884 Mr. Brooks was engaged on the most 
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Prom 9 water-talour drawing by Avel 1. Hotz, 
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important of his works of restoration. The Church had fallen into a wretched atate of dilapidation ; 
of 8S. Peterand Paul, Northleach,a typicalexample the fine open timber roofs were in a dangerous 
of a Gloucestershire church of the fifteenth century, state, and much of the walling was in urgent need of 
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mining cause of the sot sae of this style in a few 


of the churches designed soon after. 
About the came time he was commencing the re- 


building of the Church of St. Michael, Coppenhall, 


repair. ‘The reatoration was a work of strengthen- 
ing and repairing rather than of design, but if is 
probable that the study of a later style necessitated 
in carrying out the work may have been the deter- 








at, ANTREW'S, PLinToW, 
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Cheshire. Coppenhall, now practically a suburb of 
Crewe, is the mother parish out of which that busy 
centre has been taken. A chapel existed in the 
thirteenth century, and about the year 1250 the 
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there is no record ; it was succeeded, about the reien 
af Elizabeth, by a timber and plaster church of 
small size, of which an old view exists. This was 
superseded in 1821 by a amall brick church, con- 





BT. ASUS, PLATO t MONI Pict. 


lord of Copenhale presented it to Roger, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, from which date it became 
a chapelry of Wibunbury until it was constituted 
a separate benefice in 1978. Of the original edifice 


sisting of alow, long nave and chancel, with a amall 
tower af the west end. The population at this time 
WHS 450, and the place WHA Sh out-of-the-way that a 
local saying asserted that when the road to London 
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should pasa through Coppenhall the world would 
come to an end. Bot when at length the railway 
came to the place and the world did not come to an 
end in fulfilment of the prophecy, the conditions 
of the district soon changed. Two new parishes were 
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separated From Coppenhall under the designation 
of Christ Church en St. Paul, Crewe, and in spite 
of this the population of the old parish grew so 
rapidly that the small church was no longer com- 
mensurate with ita needs, and in 1868 Mr. Brooks 
was requested to design an inexpensive brick church, 





of which the eastern portion could be built asa 
commencement, retaining the old nave until funds 
allowed of the erection of another section. The 


instructions particularly pepe’ that the new 
building should not be lofty, 


vt the architect, with 


characteristic independence, designed the ehurch 
with « chancel 60 feet hich to ridge, and with tran- 
septs nearly as lofty. The effect of this block rising 
holdly above the diminutive nave was striking and 
curious, but it is now gratefully acknowledged that 
the departure from the letter of the instructions was 
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fully justified, and that the architect's judgment 
was correct in determining ite proportions in can- 
sideration of the nature of the site. 

Into the firat competition for the new Cathedral 
at Liverpool James Brooks entered with great 
energy, the importance of the subject counter- 
balancing the want of sympathy with the general 
feeling in matters ecclesiastical of the promoters, 
though in conversation with intimate friends it was 
his custom to refer to Liverpool as “ Galilee of the 
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were also prepared by Mr. Knight, and,as it is 


believed that these have not been hitherto published, 
two are reproduced here [pp. 510-611), Tharesult 
of the competition caused bitter disappomtment, 


and the assessors’ award was for a long time regarded 


almost in the light of a personal affront. 

In 1888, on the death of Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
F.S.A., Mr. Brooks was appointed by the executors 
to carry on the worka in progress, and also suc- 
ceaded to tha position of Diocesan Architect for 
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Gentiles." The plans, elevations, and sections 
(.1,-inch scale) wore drawn with a delicacy and 
minuteness of detail most unusual in competition 
work, and involved a hard grind on the part of the 
architect, hia son, and assistants. The perspective 
drawings in pen and ink were mainly the work at 
Mr. F. G. Knight, and were something of a four 
dé force in respect of rapid production. These 
were all made familiar after the competition by 
illustrations in the professional papers, but lost 
much of their delicacy in the reproduction. Some 
washed drawings of minor portions of the design 


Canterbury, rendered vacant by Mr. Clarke's de- 
CAhse. 

The name of James Brooks had bhesoms so 
entirely identified with the phase of early Gothie 
in which he had designed all his most snecessful 
work, that it came as a surprise, almost a shock 
to those interested in church architecture ‘whan 
he produced his design for the new parish chtivals 
at Hornsey in the style of the fifteenth century. 
This WEE the most successful of the three churehes 
Which he built in the Perpendicular atyle, but aven 
in if we feel that the architect was expressing his 
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ideas in a language not entirely familar, and we 
detect here and there the “ brogue ”’ of the earlier 
period. 
The year 1892 waa an eventful one, bringing 
with it a change in tha constitution of the offices, 
n severe bereavement, and an important mark of 
distinction accorded by his colleagues of the 
R.LB.A. The first i thesa events was the 
establishment of a partnership with J. Martin 
Brooks as junior member, under the atyle of 
James Brooks and Son, though work was still 
ocensionally enrried out by father or son in his 
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greater pleasure in conferring the honour because the 
reciplont is one of our own Body, 

Be commenced practice on his own pecount about Sa, 
at first—as was natural—in « comporntively homble way, 
bot aoon established for himself the career in whieh he has 
len so much distinguished, and in which he has enriched 
the neighbourhood! of London, acl also many country 
districts, with some of the handaomest ecclesinatical atruc- 
tures which have been erected during the lost thirty vears. 


Mr. Brooks's somewhat lengthy reply was pre- 
faced by hia deprecating the idea of the recipient of 
the Royal Medal being expected to make a apeech, 
and sugvesting that it would be more to the purpose 
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own name instead of that of the firm. On the 
Hlet of August Mr. Brooks lost his first wife. At 
the election of officers of the Institute in June Mr. 
Brooks was chosen Vice-President, an office which 
he held until 1896, It was during his term of office 
as Vice-President that he was awarded the Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture, which was presented 
at the General Mesting on the 24th June 1895. 
The President, the late Mr. Penrose, in his Address 
referred to the Medallist as follows :— 


The first and very agreesble duty which we have before 
us this evening is,as you are aware, thot of presenting, In 
Her Most Gracious Majesty's name, the Royal Gold Medal 
to the man of your choice. He if an architect whose 
works fully entitle him to receive it, and we may feel the 


if he were provided with a blackboard and called 
upon to show his powers of sketching and design- 
ing; then followed expressions of gratitude for the 
mark of distinction implied in the presentation, and 
of hope that hie future work might not be un- 
worthy of one whom the Institute had so honoured, 
After some remarks on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of an architect, and the difference in the 
facilities for training and systematic study at that 
time as compared with what existed in his own 
student days, he said, “In conclusion 1 am grate- 
fnl to you for your kindness in listening to a man 
who is not an orator, and does not pretend to aay 
things in other than a commonplace way; but I 
feel strongly because I love the art which I hove 
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practised for so rene years. I have tried to 
impress upon my works something of the mili- 
viduality of the man who has designed and carried 
them out,” 

The parizh of Charlton by Dover was possessed of 
n small and inconveniently situated church mainly 
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dating from 1527, thongh retaining some portions 
of an older structure. With the growth of popu- 
lntion thia building, in spite of the possession of 
three ealleries, became inadequate for the require- 
ments of the parishioners, and mt length it was 
determined to baila a large new obureb, the funds 
for which ware started by # generous gift of 
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£2,000 from e gentleman unconnected with the 
parish. ‘To Mr. Brooks this was 4 congenial task, 
for the parish had to him a special interest owing 
to its connection with his old neighbour and later 
friend Dr. Pusey during his suspension at Oxford. 
Hance it arose that he presented to the new charch 





fi handsome altar with marble mensn ag a memorial 
to his late wife. The day for the consecration of 
the church arrived, the church was nearly full 
when at the last moment the Bishop noticed the 
marble slab and required its removal before the 
service was proveeded with. The congregation 
were surprised after some delay by the entry of 
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twelve labourers, who proceeded to the altar, lifted and grief that he left the church before it com- 
the slab, and reared tt against the chancel wall, méenced and returned at once to London. The same 
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replacing it My BOTT planks laid over the frame of evening the Isbourers replaced the mensa on the 
the altar. The service then proceeded, but the frame, whereit has rested undisturbed to the present 
donor of the altar wasgso overcome by vexntion time 


With advancing age it became impossible to give 
the same cloge attention to work, and Mr. Brooks 
began to consider the desirability of taking an ad- 
ditional partner into the firm, and after a serious 
illness in 1900, in consequence of which his medical 
attendant forbade the ascent of stairs, he determined 
on taking this course. Negotiations were therefore 
opened with a former pupil, son of the incumbent 
of one of the earl Bastend churches, who had 
established a flourishing provincial practice. It was 
at length arranged to continue the country practice 
in connection with the Wellington Street office, and 
the partnership wasentered into inJuly1901. From 
this time the of the new firm was seldom able 
to attend to work, and within three months the end 
came. Mr. Brooks expired at his residence “The 
Grange,” Park Lane, Stoke Newington, on the 7th 
October, at the ageof 76 years, Many years before he 
had expreaged a wish to be interred in the cloister 
eat of the convent of St. Mary of Nazareth at 





Edgware, and one can hardly imagine a more fitting: 


resting-place for the body of the architect than 
the peaceful little God's acra in the shade of what 
would have been, if completed, his most important 
work, His epitaph might then have concluded with 
the same words ss Sir Christopher Wren's, but 
unfortunately the intention was not carried ont, 
A solemn requiem was celebrated at St. Faith's 
Church, Stoke Newington, with which he had been 
long intimately connected both as architect and 
hurchwarden, and the intarment was at Colney 
Hatch Cemetery. . 

Resolutions of condolence were passed by the 
leading architectural societies and other bodies 
connected with art and ecolesiology. The annexed 
extract from the minute book of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society, furnished by the courtesy 
of Mr. Joseph Monday, the Inte secretary, may 
be taken as typical of the general tone of esteem 
shown not only in such official resolutions, but also 
in numerous private letters sent at the time :— 

Extract eh gibi, the General 
Committee of t neorporn urch Building Society, 
held at 7 Dean's Yard, Wesiminster Abbey, 5.W., on 
Thursday, let November 1901, the Reverend Canon C. F. 
Norman in the chair: 

Mr. H. W. Mozley moved, and Mr. F. H. Hivington 
seconded, and it was curried unanineously:—* That the 
Searetary he requested wi rnigar la Sar oy, of the ~ HA 
dnmes Brooks, nesuring Vor the | BY Or 
Cammittee with him and the rest of the brent inthe loss 
they have eustained, and of the high value which they 
placed opon the services which for so many years Mr, 
James Brooks rendered to the Incorporated Church Build- 
ing Society as member and Chairman of the Commitiee of 
Honorary Consulting Architects.” 


Mr. Brooks left one daughter and threa sons. 
The eldest son, James Martin Brooks, already re- 
ferred to, died in 1905, anly surviving his father 
two years and three weeks. The second son is a 
member of the Stock Exchange. The third son, 
Dr. W. Tyrrell Brooks, is a physician practising in 
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Oxford, and one of the lecturers in medicine at the 


eyrtecoe' | 

Apart from his work in the domain of architec- 
ture James Brooks's chief interest sy in working 
for the advancement of the Church, and sapecially 
of the High Chorch. During his life he collec 
large sums for the building of churches in poor 
districts in London. He was a member of the 
Couneil of the English Church Union and a staunch 
supporter of the principles of that body. 

He was churehwarden for many yeare at St. 
Matthias’, Stake Newington, and went through the 
troublons times when mobs invaded the church on 
account of its ritualistic services. 

Subsequently he acted as people's warden at St. 
Faith's Church, Stoke Newington, from 1890 to 1892, 
and ag vicar’s warden from 1895 until his death. 
Mr. Brooks's character both as Chorchman and 
architect, as it appeared to those with whom he was 
aszocinted in these capacities, is well set forth in the 
annexed letter lately received from the Rev. W. 
Cawley Reid, Rector of Coppenhall : 

| 27th January 1009. 

The lute Mr. James Brooks struck me as above all else 
a truly religions man. He looked at everything from the 
point of view of a devout Churchman, He wos a convintel 
and pronounced believer in the Sacramental syetem of the 
Church, and desired to see the impress of that belief 
eames upon all the architecture and arrangements of his 

arches. 


He was « Very hard-working man. [ remember seeing 
him one day in tus shirt sleeves working at some drawinga 
in the foreman's office close to cur new buildings. He 
Ferme atone very thorough and very quick, Ha had a 
wonderfully active brain. His physical energy woe olso 
quite Temarkable. 1 recollect him once when quite an old 
main suivying © Sunday with us, and after attending oor 
two morning services taking along round which astonished 
us. | forget how many chorchee he had managed to see, 

Once when pur foreman was suggesting that, ne no one 
could see some woodwork ornament in the chancel roof, lt 
whe quite superfluous and might just as well be omitted, 
he a sharply, * But if men cannot see it, angels can," 
In epite of his advanced age, his handwriting was wonder- 
folly firm and regular to the last. You might have to 
tt for an answer, but when you got it, it was always to 
the point. 

He was a very kind man, quite conscious of his cliente’ 
difficulties in the collecting of funds, dte., and ao generons 
at times na to be, 1 fear, unfair to himself, I remember 
how, after » long interval, T bad again oceasion to write to 
him, His reply might have come from come old friend 
whom one had known all one’s life! There was such a 
ring of gennine gladness on hearing from me once more. 

When he visited us for the first tlme, ond sow the «ite 
of the old mother chorch at Crewe, he took in the situation 
at once, rightly pointing oul that, even Li we had to wait 
many years before we completed it, the new church onght 
to be of dignified proportions to be worthy of its position. 
How would he have rejoiced to see it to-day ! 

Another sideof his character is shown ina letter 
from a correspondent who writes : 

When Twas first going in for n District Surveyorship, he 
said simply and quite unsolicited, “ You may add my name 
if you like” when it wag n question of testimonial. I 
necessarily had kindly feeling in response for kindy spirit 
phown frequenily, There wag a kind of amusement at 
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hie belng so much in request personally. “Ti somehow 
pets abroad quickly that Mr. Brooks is now in hia allice, 
and a crowd of visitors comes in suddenly.” His personul 
aiiention to every detail of avery work waa known uni- 
versally. 


Mr. F. G. Knight writes as follows :— 


For many years [ had the pleasure of being counted 
amongat hia few profesional friends, but |k was prictically 


“T do not know how I design.” In some of his 
earliest and best work one can almost feel that the 
desien must have been something of an inspiration 
and have come almost spontaneously, but this was 
far from boing the ease in later work, which was 
often produced by o process of trial and rejection 
involving the preparation of numerous drawings 
many of which were cast aside long before they 





#T, FAITHS, STOKE SEWIXkGTON. 


only in the office thet we med, and thet penerally to dismues 
some projected view of one of his deatgns af which he had 
asked nv assiainooe in moking o perspective drawing. On 
these occasions he rarely, if ever, diseusend other matters, 
being entirely wrapped up in his own work, and opon no 
aing]é occasion ean [reeall his offering an unkind criticism 
upon the work of others. Hie intuitive gift was propor- 
tion, even to details, not allowing o foot role to govern 
him. As be once gaid to me,“ Design first and let the 
aurveyor andl builder co the sculing.” 


As to method in designing he once frankly stated 


were completed, This was especially the case when 
it came to details; a drawing might be wall advanced, 
and when inspected appear unsatisfactory, and he 
would then have it redrawn toa different scale, and 
this in turn, if still onpleasing, to o third seale, often 
with scarcely any modification from the original 
form. Very little guidance was afforded by con- 
siderations of construction, as fram the want of 
more systematic early training, which in later ifs 
he often deplored, his methods of construction ware 


ox 
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somewhat governed by rule of thomb, and generally 
received principles set aside or ignored, as when in 
a doorway with pointed arch enclosing as tympanum 
separa nm One centred segmental arch, the 
former was drawn with a key-stone, and the latter 
with a vertical central joint, or when a pee 
buttresses on os elerestory wall were corbelled ont 
over the centres of the arches below. It mustalso 
be owned that he was not always ready to acknow- 


ledge a mistake when his attention was drawn to 


it. In one instance where a section through the 
morning chapel had been drawn without reference 
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to the chancel arcade the clerk of works asked per- 
mission to raise the roof plate a couple of courses 
to clear the label of the arches, but was notallowed 
to depart from the drawing, so the plate was fixed 
at the level shown and the top part of the stone 
label waa cui through in a most unsighily 
THAOMOGS. 

Mr. Brooks used « greater variety of eenle than 
ig genernily considered desirable, and the effect of 
a multiplicity of scales when used in one and the 
same job was often somewhat confusing. General 
drawings were usually drawn to ¢ inch or 4, inch 
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seale, and details to every possible multiple of these Little care was taken aa to heaping office records. 
seales ; and as often no note was madeonthodraw- Comparatively few letters were copied, and these 
ing as to which was ned, it waa not always easy were indexed ona system which made it extremely 
to determine. difficulé to find the copy of any one which might 
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be required subsequently for reference. Office 
diaries were numerous, but entries in them few. Mr. 
Brooks himself generally had two at least in each 
year, entries being made sometimes in one, some- 
times in the other, but few in either; a5 an example, 
in the year 1885 the total number of days on which 
records ware made was only fifty-three, counting 
both books, and five separate months were left blank 
in one and nine months in the other. Usually the 
record was a simple mention of the day's work, 
but oceasionally something further is noted which 
throws an interesting side-light on the writer's 
oceupations and opinions. The annexed desorip: 
tion of a painful incident is terse and charactaristic 
of the writer -— 
lsat. July. 
25th, Priday.—To 8S. Leonards-on-Sen to examine the 
worka ut §, Peter'a Churek and to omquire into the 
ares made by the eontractor and his men against 
Mr. Kk —, the clerk of works, a long and angry dispute 
—faulta on both sides, D—'s men threatening to 
wtrike Hf I did pot get rid of R-—., 
26¢h, Satwrday.—Same diapute as yesterday, K-—— 
charges Mr. D——"s son of trying to bribe him, Even- 
tually I decided tp remove K——, and send him to a 
thorch al Kensington. 
Awgquat. 
3rd, Siday.—Early this morning poor Mr. h — hung 
himeelf; be grieved to think he should be removed 
from 8, Leonards. May God have mercy on him and 
forgive him his sins. 

Mr. James Brooks's professional career, though 
attended with much well-merited recognition, was 
one of many disappointments. In spite of the 
general appreciation in which his work was held it 
was his fate to seq nearly every design which he 
produced either greatly cut down or shorn of some 
important feature, and frequently even in its reduced 
state stopped short of completion. Of the more 
important works probably none was carried ont 
more nearly as intended by its designer than the 
Church of St, Columba, Haggerston, the only varia- 
tione being the substitution of stone for brick in 
the nave piers, and the omission of the carving 
throughout, and this church is undoubtedly the 
most successful of his executed works, and the one 
which enables us most fully to recognise the genins 
of its author. Probably his greatest regret was the 
failure to secure the opportunity afforded by com- 
petition for Liverpool Cathedral, but it is more than 
doubtful whether success in this matter would have 
added greatly to hig permanent reputation. It is 
more to be regretted that his fine design for the 
eonventual buildings at Edgware was not carried 
out in its entirety. The church alone would have 
ranked as his most important work, both in size 
and beauty, but, unfortunately, the only portion 
of it built was that destined in the future to form 
the Lady Chapel of the complete stracture, which 
at present does duty as the Chapel of the Com- 
munity. The completed church would have been 
a lofty and dignified fane of exquisite proportion, 
and in the truest spirit of medieval art. Of the great 
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cloister of Cistercian simplicity only one complete 
walk anda few bays of a second have been erected. 

It was not, however, Mr. Brooks's way to waste 
willingly any piece of design on which he had spent 
thought and labour, and when an important feature, 
auch ag a tower, waa cul out of one design it wis 
preserved and tacked on to another at some fature 
opportunity, but generally to meet with the same 
fate oonin, lt militates greatly against the usual 
theories of design for special purposes, and speaks 
volumes for Mr. Brooks's powers of adaptation that 
he wae enabled to use the same design for a tower 
with scarcely any modification in such dissimilar 
positions as (i) the central tower of a cruciform 
church standing ina fairly open position on a level 
site: (ii) the western tower of a church standing 
in « London street; and (ii) « tower separated by 
a narrow lobby from the south aisle of « church in 
an andulating country. The effect would have bean 
almost acually rood in each case, bot in nome has 
it been carried out. 

Mr. Brooks's work divides itself into several 
periods, each of which is distinguished hy the pre. 
valence of some well-defined characteristics. Ne- 
electing the earliest efforts in respoctable commoan- 
place distinguished even in its regulation forms by 
something of plonsing proportions, we find the 
first period of about ten years (1868-75) during 
which all that was best, most original, and moat 
characteristic in his style reached its hithest de- 
velopment. Having a profound admiration of the 
work of the Egyptians and Greeks he appears to 
have manned to aan something of their spirit 
into his work, though his chief inspiration wna, of 
esuree, drawn from the best works of the thirteanth 
century in France and England. ‘The work of this 

iod is distinguished by great breadth of treatment, 
fapahoes of detail, without, however, anything of 
coarseness, and a happy feeling for pleasing pro- 
portion. 

The second period, extending to about 1885, is 
marked by lesa originality of treatment and a closer 
following of creel chiefly French, though this 
was to some extent unconscious on hia part: thus 
in the report on his design for Liverpool Cathedral 
he wrote “Though guided by my study of the best 
examples of English architecture I have from my 
study of Continental work adopted one of its fea- 
tures,” whereas the whole desion was teaming 
with features drawn from French sources. Tho 
work of thia period was frequently not quite 
successful in proportion, several of the churches 
especially being excessive in length compared with 
height and width. There was 1 marked logs in 
breadth of effect and n tendency to emphasise and 
unduly multiply the horizontal divisions. The best 
of the churches of this period, andin point of size 
the most important of his executed works, was the 
Church of St. John Baptist, Holland Road, Ken- 
singion, a large and handsome chureh vaulted 
throughout, but with no very marked originality 








old 


either in general treatment or detail. In some of 
the work of thia date there was rather too much 
provision of a “dim religious light,” often hardly 


to be distinguished from darkness, and the doors ~ 


were not usually in accordance with modern ideas 
of facility of ecress. 





The third and Inst period was largely one of 
tnorest and ex & The Rensissance rae) 
at Wynyard was ag y uninteresting 


respectabl 
Tialian vilia of 1852, and the Quacn Anes Anne stables 
The 


and hotel were not works of a high order. 
“Perpendicular” churches were not a oc 
task, and suggested a want of familiarity with the 
style, the best and most happy design being one 
prepared for the chancel of Plaxtole Church, Kent, 
in which the tracery of the east window was con- 
tinued up to the angles and along the return sides 
by @ series of ; . But there were two churches 
in the favourite “ Barly" style which showed the 
germ of 1 new development that might have led to 
great results. There was greater lightness of treat- 
ment, especially in the interior, and tendency to 
olve more rtanee to vertical lines and to intro- 
fo tae ates lines in the bottresses. Tha 
first of these was ‘the Church of the Holy Innocents, 
Hammersmith, which was practically completed ; 
the second was All Hallows, Gospel Oak, which 
would have carried out the treatment more fully, 
but unfortunately remains in a deplorably un- 
finished state. 


The author's sincere thanks are due to the several 
correspondents from whose letters extracts have 
been made in the above sk and also to the Rev. 
C. H. V. Pixell, the Rev. §, F, Green, the Rev. 
Father Nihill, and Dr, W. Tyrrell Brooks, who have 
afforded valuable sesistanee, 








APPENDIX A. 
List oF THE Preinctrar, Works CARMIED OUT RY 
Mr, James Brooks, 


The Sate Great cre Se rule conte dnees Gk etek 0 ee 
(Prepared, in others of the actual comp af 





Shop front, High Street, Stoke Newington, 
. House at East Heniired, Berka. 
- Cottaye at Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berke 
House at Wantage. 
. Alterations to yh Philanthropic Society's House, 
an ea 
House at Reading. 
- Chapel Mill Sireet, Wantage. 
Mission Church, Haggeraton. 
1861. St. Mary's Church + Hggerston. (Alierations.) 
= Miseion Charch, Bt. Andrew Andrew, Flaistow. 
1862. Sehoola, St. Mary, Haggeraton. 
« Howe at Wan 
1863, Chureh of St Michaal, Shoreditch. 
1864. Church of St. Saviour, Hoxton. 
Behools, St. Columba, 7 


1859, 
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Chureh of St. Andrew, Sundford-on-Thames, Oxon 
(Rertoration.| 

Alterations to 25, Lineoln's Inn Fielde. 

Chureh of Bt. Chad, Haggerston. 

Church of St. Columba, Haggerston. 

Charch of St. Andrew, Plaistow, 

Paraonage, St. Michael, Shoreditch. 

Chureh of All Saints, Northieet. 

West Hannay Church, Oxon. (Restorntion 

Church of the Anntttiation, Chislehurst, 

Church of St, Andrew, Totteridge, Herts. (Resto. 


ation.) 

Convent of St. Mary-ul-the-Orosz, Shoreditel: (first 
section of conventual buililings) : eontinued at 
several subsequent dates, 

Christ Church, Watney Street, E. (Hemodelling,) 

School, St. Michael, Shoreditel. 

Schoal, Meyaey Hampton, Gloucestershire, 


- Church of Bi. Saviour, Mortomley, near Sheffield 


(Parkin Jeffeock Memorial} ; won in competition. 
eee Hampton Church, Gloucestershire. (Resto- 


ni.) 
Satish Bahool and Master's House, Wolatanton, 
Staffordshire. 


. Sthoole, At. Andrew, Plaistow, 


Church of St. Margaret, Marks Hill, Kelvedon, 
Esser, Maina, 


Additions to Castle Hill Lodge. 


Additions to Humewood, co, Wisklow (large 
ma 


Parsonage, St. Saviour, Hoxton. 

Chel of saa (itkeaehes Btephen, Avenue Toad, St. John's 
. Bt, Columba, Haggers 

Chureh of ‘All Bains, Pdi oppo 


Convent of St. Mary of Nazareth, | 
gem tian. = eonyential buildings steal 
ally at i St. Raphael's Priory. Various sections 

: pga arp AP bot mach of the original 
scheme not yet carried out. 

Church of the Aseension, Lavender Hill. 

Church of St. John Baptiet, Ken (tirat 
section). Remainder ereeted subsequently, except 
the west front, 

Bt. James, Marston Meysey, Wilts. 
(Hestoration.) 

Parsonage, St. Andrew, Plaistow. 

Sebool, Stanford-le-Hope, Easex, ( Additions.) 

Behool, St. Saviour, Hoxton. 


ni); oni 





5 BL Murguret, Lee, Blackheath. (Addi- 
poing Church, Regex. Fe ype tate 
Church Of St. Meador, Doune, Sect 
Village Hall, Chislehurst. 
Church of St. John, Whetstone, Middlesex. (Addi. 


tints. } 

Private Chapel for the Marquess of Londonderry, 
HEA nn Hall, Durham ‘italian Renaissance 

Church of the atian, Lewisharn. 

Church of St. iy Cainham, Ludlow. 

Stables for the Muryues: of ‘Londonderry, Brick 
Mireed, air (“ Queen Anne" style}, 

Church of St. Faith, Stoke Newington (western 
per of Nave added to Church commenced hy 

» Bu 


Misgion Hull! St. Andrew, Willesden. 

Church of Si. Michnel, nhall, Cheshire 
(Chancel, Lady Chapel und ransepts), 

Church of St. Peter, St. Leonards.on-Sea. 

Church of S35. Peter and Pani, Norihleach, Glou- 
cestershire, (Restoration,) 
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Chureh of St. Andrew, Willesden, 

Church of All Saints, Southend, 

» Church of the Holy Innocents, Hammersmith. 

Christ Church, Tambam Green (new Chaneel). 

Church of St. Mary, Hornsey (Fifteenth-century 
style). 

»  Wicernge, All Hullows, Gospel (Ouke. 

Worth Church, Kent. tion.) 

Houge at Rondebosch, Cape Town (for Mr. W. MN. 
Struben, a rather florid Jacobean. design much 
Hipliiied in execution. The work waa carried 
out by corres : from the London offles). 

Church of $8. Peter ani Paol, Charlton, Dover. 

Church of St. Chad, Wybunbury, Cheshire (Fi: 
leenth-eantury cy 

5.E. Hailwny Hotel, Deal 

Choreh of All Hallows, Gospel Onl Bey with 
temporary roof and lower part of chancel). 

Church of Bi. Barnabas, Great Tey, Essex. (Te- 
tiomakion aod resem ting.) 

Church of St. Peter, Hornsey (Fifteenth-oentory 
style, western portion only). ' 
Church of St. Luke, Enfield (eastern portion only). 

VIQREAGS, Bt. Peter, Horneey. 


. St. Luke, Enfield. 
1001. 


Wonks CahhiED OUT INDEPENDENTLY Hy 


Hogpital Chapel, Dford, Fissex. 
» Elementary School, Harlesden. 
Bt. Giles’ Chorch, Kolamarsh, Derby, (Additions. 
Church of SS. Mary and Chad, Longton, Staff 

_ (Chancel and eastern half of Nave). 
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EX ATHITS, 
Royal Acadkem¥ :— 
Let. Willeeden, Ch. of S. Amirew, NE. view. 
1S80), Liverpool ‘Cathedral. Infenor and exterior views of 
the Chapel of 8. John 
=A ssi eon , Ch. of the Good Shepherd. Interior 


Gospel Ou. nage of the Good Shepherd. View, 
a House at Bindaboact, View. 
1401, Chorlton, 88. Peter and Pant. View. 
1. Tonbridge, School Cha View. 
1st, Deal, South Eastern Hotel. View. 
Lath, rics teen Ban beep cada E. and W, elevations. 
Lapis, Interior view, 
” Willesden, Ch. of 8. “Andrew, SW, view. 
S07: Hormeey, Ch. of 8. Peter. View. 
106. Enfield, Ch, of 8. Loke. View, 
Lage. " “i = East window. 
1878. Schools of 8. Mirhael and Convent of 5. Mary-si-ihe- 
Croaa, Shorediteh. 


Bydney Exhibition :— 
Ch, of 8. Chad. View of sida chapel. 
» Schools of + Michael and Convent of 5, Mary-at-the- 
Crowe, Shorediteh. 
Adelaide Eixhihition >— 
1887. Behools of 3, Michael and Convent of 8, Mary-at-the- 
Cross, Shoreditch. 
» §& Deonnrds-on Bea, Ch. of 8. Peter, §.W. view. 
Manchester Jubiles Exhibition :— 
tasT. Ch, of 8. John Be; 


pucet, Pa ea Interior view. 
ag: Leonants-on Seay Ch. of 8. Peter. #8.E. view. 


» Lewisham, Ch. of the Transfiguration. N.E. view, 
Chirago Eahthition > — 


1808, Ch. of 8. M Woolwich. S&.E. view. 
= Oh. af Holy toasceute Sammarentte SW, view. 


Bi. Fuith's Church, Stoke Newington (Lady Chapel). 
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Glasgow Exchtbttion 

180d. tonbelion "Bchaot Chapel. 
Paria Exhibition :-— 

1000. Enfield, Ch. of S. Luke. Enat window aml rerndos. 
Bait Lois Exhibition (porthumowe) :- 

Ltt. Hornsey, Chorch of &. Mery. ‘View, 


Pe 8. Peter. View, 
Enfiold, Ch. fe Tales. View. 


iM. Gospel Owk, Ch. of All Hallows, View 
» Coppenhall, Ch. of 5. Michnal. lade Chapel 


PUBLISHED DRAWINGS. 


Abbrevietions.—A., The Architect; 4. A. Academy Archil- 
tecture ;_f., The Builder; LN. Building Newa: B. A,, British 
Architect ; '. A en Builders’ Journal; C 0. BH. Chorch Builder: 
W..E. M., "West End Magazine; Lee se Feitechritt (ir Bawwnsen, 
Chatlton, Ch, of 88. zee and Paul 1— 

aw : » ahs = 


C.£8 April a 
Elevations, sections and view Ai. sO it 159], 


Amended design for tower sec. 
tion al elevation . ; » Ad, 20d Apri) 1506, 

Chisiehurst, (Ch. of the Sb oot 
Interior view i Fi. N. 25th Dee, D874. 


—_— , . 2. N. 17th Sept. 1876. 
Reredas A. 20th Oot, LATT. 
alg ata Gh. of 8, Michael:-— 


B. 1Tth May 1584. 
Deal, South Eastern Hotel : a 


17th Jone Lava. 





; AA: 18065, 
Downe, Ch. of 8: Medoo:— 
Triptych a ere re. April 1884. 
in rT = a . Ww. E, M. Aug. 1504, 
Ed;ware, Convent of 3. Mary of Nazareth — 
Tew Gove % OA UR 1a00. 
yee te ae » A 17th May Lapo, 
Enfield, Ch, of 8, Lake +— 
View . ” ; ; : - wh, of 1808, 
boo ke a BO, Ett Beep. 12808, 
East window anil rereion == . ah 1a, 
BR. Vith dune 1899. 
Goapol Gak, Ch. of the Good Shepherd (Ai Hallows} :— 
4. Ai 1689. 
anferioe View (wihepeey) | —B. 1th: Jan, 1801, 
B.E. exterior view fe) wie July 1892. 
East and Weel elevations . a P r sees Ys Lat. 
a = . 8th Dee, 104. 
a ee AA. 1895, 
cen [ay ta a aod) . AL A, 1804. 
A. TBS, 


Great ‘ley, Ch. of 8, Barnabas — 


i 
=) 


t= April 1808, 


c. 2. dan. 1870, 
&. ¥. ith Jan, 1872. 
BN, 28th Feb. 1474. 
Hannay, = af Htoly Innocents, — 

Let Jen. 1857, 


ee: So. Gi Geae Apeil 1887. 
FH, 18%Fh. 
tuntaceaed Augustine (not earried out) — ‘hae 
aeeaea) one ee Meme? al 
Wee et ee » i, B, Jan. 6A, 
- Pe... CR . 5, 12th May [5es. 
Hornsey, Ch. of 8, Peter :— 
View i F a ia B. 1th Aue. Lab, 
ene eer“ . OF, Ook. 1898, 
Hoxton, Ch. of 5. Baviewr :— Ra = 
Interior we eiteror views . C.H. dan. LATO. 
Interior A. 24th Ang. len, 


| Hi. 
Kensington, Ch of, jotm Baptist 
5 view Ok ; os WY, 20th Novy, LaTa. 


Woeat end with tower sic Isis. 


Elevation of weal 4 and withont 
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Elevation of choir sereeu 
Haeredos , ; 
Choir atreen . 

Keneington, §. Pau) (exumpetition | ; 
Interior view, elevation 

eectiona : 

Kiltegan Church, Ireland 
New aisle and maneolenim : 

Lavender Hill, Ch. of the Ascension ;— 

View . 


Lee, 8, Margaret ;— 
Reretos 
[otenor yew 
Liverpool Cathedral 
ie | ae 
Mortomley, Ch. of §. Saviour —_ : 
View 


Northfieet, Ch. of All Saints ;— 
Interior view 


Northieach, Ch. of 5S. Petor & Pan! — 
Hf, 
te8 


Y ew 


and 


HB. oth June Tags. 
WE. MW. Aug. 157, 
2. B. 1AgD, 


JT, 16th Jan. Tes7, 
HN. 19th Nov. 1975. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1909-1910. 
Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, znd May rgro. 


“INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 22 meetings, of 
S which the Council elected in June last have held 16. The following Committees appointed 
by the Council have met and reported on the matters referred to them :—Competitions, 
Prizes und Studentships, Finance, Sessional Papers, Premises, Professional Questions, Board of 
Professional Defence, Board of Examiners, Fellowship Drawings, Town Planning, School of 
Architecture in Italy, Parhamentary Bill, Remforced Conerete, Honorary Members, Ulster 
Alliance, Royal Academy Exhilnttion. 
Sa The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows: Richard Armstrong, Henry 
~** Dare Bryan, Alfred Burnell Burnell, John Archibald Campbell, Thomas William 
Cutler, Sir Thomas Drew, Henry Bayly Garling, Henry Hall, Jease Horsfall, George Inskipp, 
Henry Jarvis, Nathan Solomon Joseph, John Wornham Penfold, Edward Potts, Frederick Hyde 
Pownall, Thomas Mellard Reade, Frederick Henry Reed, George Campbell Sherrin, Edward 
Shewhrooks, Henry Stock, Benjamin Tabberer, George Thomas: Retired Fellows: William 
Owen, Thomas Worthington ; Associates ; Lionel Gordan Detmar, Walter Mdward Mills, Charles 
Albert Monday, Frederick Henry Williams ; Hon. Corr. Members : Auguste Choisy, Baron Henry 
von Geymiller, Osman Hamdh Bey, Charles Pollen McKim, José Urioste y Velada. 

Obituary notices of some of the above have appeared in the Jounnan. 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to Dr. Arthur Evans in recognition of 

Royal Gold the eminent services he had rendered to the history of architecture by his dis- 

tinguished work of exploration in Crete. Dr. Evans received the Medal in person 

at, the General Meeting on the Ist November 1909, when he delivered an address illustrated by 
lantern slides on some aspects of his recent work in Crete, 

Tt has been decided to award the Medal this year to Mr. T. Graham Jackson, H-A., for his 
executed works as an architect. His Majesty the Kimg has graciously signitied his approval of 
the award. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subseribing membership of the 
Membership. +o stitute compared with that at the corresponding periods of 1907, 1908, and 1909 :— 


Tear Fellaws Assnetin tos Hout, Aare habe Tein! 

LOT B62 134 46 2 162 
Lo0s aE 1,283 45 2239 
1h fateta) 1,544 di 2278 
1910 B74 1,441 45 Pam tit | 


The number of Associates shows a considerable increase, and the Council desire to urge all 
Associates who are eligible to come forward and apply for election as Fellows without delay. 
Doring the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 7 Fellows have been elected, 
115 Associates, and 4 Honorary Associates. 
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The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November 1909. The Pre- 

ems liminary was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver- 

pool, Manchoster, and Newcastle-on-Tyne; the Intermediate im London, Bristol, 

Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, and Neweastle-on-Tyne. The Council desire to record their 

thanks for the valuable services rendered by the Hon. Secretaries and Examination Committees 

of the various Allied Societies, The Final and Special Examinations were held in London, 

and Special Examinations for Colonial candidates in Johannesburg, Sydney, and Toronto. 
The resulta are shown in the following tabulated form :— 





Acknal tne) Exampoed Tauuined Puesesl Repeated 
Peewnimany Ercawratiox : - » OT AS 1Ta 1a 4 
InTenMEniaTe ExaAMmNaTmox 6, : , a7 21 52 Lié 136 
Finan asn Beeotat Eeasrmartoxe . . Si — seo, 119 17 


The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to William John Roberts, M.A., who passed the Final 
Examination in November 1909. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their invaluable 
SETVICES. 

The Statutory Examinations qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Buildime Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held m London in 
October, and certificates of competency to act as District Surveyors in London were granted to 
Messrs. Baxter Greig and John Halton Markham, and o certificate of competency to act as 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities to Reginald Guy Kirkby. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the 

Pdphraibend Institute at a General Meeting on the 17th January 1910. At the Presentation of 

Prizes on the Sist January 1910 an Address to Students was delivered by the 

President, and a criticism of the work submitted waa read by Mr. Mervyn Macartney [/’.|, An 

exhibition of the drawings was held from the 18th to the 29th of January in the Gallery of the 

Alpine Club, and was visited by 1,100 persons. A selection of the Prize Drawings is now being 

sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

On the 26th May last the Annual Dinner of the Institute took place at the Whitehall 

Lc Rooms, the company numbering 175 persons. The Institute was honoured on this 

“  geeasion by the presence of Sir L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A., Sir M. Beacheroft, 

Chairman L.0.0., Mr, Thomas Brock, R.A., Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., Sir Henry Howorth, 

K.C.LE., Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., Sir James Linton, R.1., Sir Charles MeLaren, P.C., M.P., 

Mr. Henry Morris, President R.O.S,, Mr. C. H. Read, LL.D, President of the Bocicty of 

Antiquaries, J. 8. Sargent, R.A., The Yen. the Archdeacon of London, Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
erofi, R.A., Sir E. Waterlow, President R.W.8. : 

¥ Tho Council desire to record their thanks to the President for his kindness in enter- 
ay eee taining the members at two“ At Homes,” which were given on the 21st June 1909, 

when a selection of water-colour drawings and etchings was oxhibited ; and on the 
10th January last, when an exhibition was held of drawings of deceased architects and 
draughtsmen. 
Pn re Recaption in honour of the visit to England of members of the German Garden 
Fianning City Association was held by the President and Council on the 14th July 1909, and 
Recaption. through the exertions of the Institute Town Planning Committee, who had charge of 
the arrangements, an interesting collection of drawings illustrating various ideas of town plan- 
ning was exhibited on the occasion, An Address of Welcome was delivered by the President. and 
acknowledged by Herr Rehorst, Architect of the Cologne Town Council. 
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Some of the most important work of the year has been done by the Town Planning 
silt Committee. In the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909 an amendment was 
~ obtained which will enable the Royal Institute fo make representations to the Local 
Government Board before the approval of town-planning schemes. Under the guidance of the 
Committee a number of Town Planning Committees have been formed by the Allied Societies, 
and these are working in co-operation in the study of the problems of town planning, and in 
bringing architectural influence to bear upon the municipal authorities, who will be charged 
with the important task of preparing town-planning schemes. Acting on the advice of the 
Committee the Council have decided to organise a Town Planning Conference, which will be held 
in the rooms of the Royal Institute between the 11thand 16th July. His Majesty the King has 
graciously granted his Patronage to the Conference, and the Executive Committees are arranging 
& programme of Papers by authorities on the subject, and an Exhibition of Town Plans, 
Photographs, and other interesting material. 
7 During the course of the year a series of Papers on Town Planning has appeared in the 
OURNAL. 
Sessional Since the issue of the last Annual Report the following Sessional Papers have been 
Papers. read before the Institute :— 
17th May 1909: “ Smoke Abatement,” by Sir Wm. Richmond, K.C.B., B.A. [H.A.|. 
15th Nov. : “ The Planning and Laying-out of Public Places,” by H. Inigo Triggs | 4.}. 
18th Dec. : “* Architectural Education in America,” by Professor A. D. F, Hamlin. 
17th Jan. 1910: “ Carr of York," by 8. D. Kitson, M.A. Cantab. [/’.]. 
14th Feb. : “ George Frederick Bodley,” by Edward Warren, F.8.A. [J’.]. 
14th Mar. : “ The Business Side of Architecture," by A. A. Hudson, Barrister-at-Law [H.4.|, 
4th April :‘* Architecture of the Balkan States," by George Hubbard, F.8.A. [F’.}. 
18th April: “ The Architecture of Adventure," by Professor W, BR. Lethaby [Jr]. 
Tho final Paper of the Session will be read on the 28rd May by Mr. E. A, Rickards [F’}. 
Subject : “* Art of the Monument.” 
The most important event of the year has been the approval of the new By-laws by 
Tred the Privy Council. These By-laws were the result of long consideration, first by 
™e: the By-laws Revision Committee, and then by the Council, and they were discussed 
and amended at numerous Meotings of the General Body during the year, They were finally 
approved by the Privy Council on the 28rd March 1910, and it then beeame possible to receive 
applications for the new class of Licentintes. Steps have been taken to lay the advantages of this 
class before all practising architects and assistants throughout the Empire, and the response 
already made is very gratifying. 
The new Charter has also made provision for the appointment of a Board of Architectural 
Education with extended powers, and this will begin its important work immediately. 
In accordance with a Resolution passed at the General Meeting of the 4th March 
Sates ial 1907, the Parliamentary Bill Committee have been at work upon the draft Mill 
| defined in that Resolution, and when it has been approved by the Council it will be 
laid before the General Body for their consideration. 
During the course of the year the Council obtained the approval of the General Body 
New == to. a proposal to purchase the lease held by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, at 
Gand 11 Conduit Street. In the terms of this purchase the Conduit Street Galleries, 
with their entrance in Maddox Street, and several offices and other accommodation, will be taken 
over by the Royal Institute on the 24th June. This will improve the Library accommo- 
dation and enable the Institute to hold its exhibitions, exammations, and receptions under 
its own roof in future. Improvements in the arrangement and decoration of the new premises 
will be made. 
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Aberdare: Fever Hoapital. Endeliffe Park: Church. Preston: Grammar Selool. 
Aberdeen: Elementary School. Harpenden: Publie Hall. Tenfrew: New Offices. 

Acton: Sebool. Herne Bay: Pier Pavilion. Bt. Albane: Library. 

Ballater: Hospital. Huddersfield: Church. Scarborough: Café and Promenade. 
Hallsbridge: Park lay-out. Karachi, Indin: Municipal Offices. Stoke: Council School Enlargement. 
Bloxwich: Public Elementary School. Kendal: Technical Sehool. Stoke-on-Trent: ‘Town Hall. | 
Blyth: Seeon School, King's Sorten: Elementary School Tralea: Carnegie Library and Techm- 
Bothwell: Schools. Larne: Technical School. eal Behool. 

Brac Head: Academy. Leeda: Business Promises. Wakefield : Elementary School. 
Borelem : Public Buildings. Minehead: Shelter. Walsoken: School. 

Canliff: National Museum. Newhurn: Counoil Offices. Warrington: Elementary Sabo 
Coventry : Monivipal Buildings. New Cross, 8.8.: Branch Library. Whitby: Secondary Schools. 

Cradley Heath: Sunday Bebool. Qldhbam: Town Hall Extension. Whitley Bay: El Sehiool. 
East Molesey: Isolation Hospital, Otley: Grammar School. Wood Green: Public Baths. 
Edenderry: Municipal Offices. Peterborough {The Soke); Secondary Workingion: Technical und Secondary 
Eltham: Parish Hall. Sehool for Girls. School. 





THE BOARD OF ARC 


Pending the appointment of the new Board under the revised Charter and By-laws, the Board 
of Architectural Education has practically suspended operations. 

Periodical visita have been made by the visitors appointed by the Board to the various 
Schools of Architecture, whose curriculum is in accordance with that suggeated by the Board. 





REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE, 


Five meetings of the Art Committee have been held since the submission of the last Report. 

Mr. John W. Simpson was again elected Chairman, and Mr. Henry 'l, Hare, Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. J. 8. Gibson, after soven years” excellent work, tendered his resignation as Senior Honorary 
Secretary; the thanks of the Institute are due for his valuable assistance in the work of the 
Committee. Mr, E. Guy Dawber, who filla the vacancy, and Mr. W. A. Forsyth were appoimted 
Hon. Secretaries, 

Among other matters which reesived the consideration of the Committee are the following :— 

At the suggestion of the Committee renewed representations were made by the Council to the 
Wellington Memorial Completion Committee with a view to learning their intentions with regard 
to this important work and ascertaining under whose advice they are acting. .As no satisfactory 
reply was received, a letter was addressed to The Times by the President, but nothing was elicited 
beyond an intimation that it “ was not apprehended that there would be any difficulty in 
strengthening the monument so that while not altering its appearance in any way it would carry 
the statue.” 

Attention having been drawn by The Times to the deplorable state of the grave of Alfred 
Stevens in Highgate Cemetery, the Art Committee requested their Hon. Secretaries to ascertain 
‘ts uctual condition with a view to arousing the interest of the Royal Institute if necessary. It 
wus found that the simple Portland stone tomb had fallen into disrepair ; that it was partly buried 
by the raising of the surrounding ground by adjacent interments of later date, and that the brass 
inscription plate had been partly wrenched off and twisted by thieves, whose nefarious intentions 
were frustrated. After some correspondence, the work of restoration was undertaken by the 
Blandford Town Council, which, to its honour, is erecting a memorial to Stevens in his native town 
of Blandford. 

Representations were made by the Council, at the instance of the Art Committea, to His 
Majesty's First Commissioner of Works with regard to the widening of Piccadilly at the corner of 
Air Street. It was pointed out that it was most desirable that the design of the Piccadilly Hotel 
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should be carried on rather than the reproduction of the existing facade whieh the Committee 
understood to be contemplated. We have the satisfaction to report that the Commissioner is in 
full accord with the Committee on this point. 

The agsistance of the Committee was sought in an effort to induce the Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester Cathedral to present the remains of the Inigo Jones Chancel Screen, formerly in the 
Cathedral, to the Victoria and Albert Museum. Drawings were prepared and much correspon- 
dence ensued. The Dean personally explained that the fragmentary condition of the stones 
rendered the gift unsuitable to South Kensington, but that on the suggestion of Mr. Jackson, the 
architect for the Cathedral works, the remains were to be placed in the new Archmological Museum 
at Cambridge, 

The proposal of the City Corporation to build the new St. Paul's Bridge has received the atten- 
tion of the Committee. The Council were recommended to urge the Corporation to receive a 
deputation of architects and other artists, with a view to securing the best possible design for so 
important an undertaking. ‘The Corporation aasenting, a deputation duly attended a meeting of 
the Bridge Houge Committee and was favourably received. The subsequent action of the Cor- 
poration is somewhat obscure and further representations by the Institute may be desirable with 
a view to safeguarding the architectural character of the work. 

Another project of the Corporation, the re-ereetion of the three-story wing on the east side 
of the courtyard entranee at the Guildhall, was brought before the Committee. ‘This main 
entrance was originally built by George Dance, but in later years, in order to disclose the main 
wall and roof of the Great Hall, its eastern wing was pulled down, The Corporation is now 
undertaking the aneovering and restoration of the beautiful Crypt below the Great Hall. The 
work is of oxceptional interest and is being admirably carried out by Mr. Sydney Perks, F5.A. 
(#?.], the City Surveyor. The Kitchens are being removed from the Crypt and space haa to be 
found for them in the three-story wing, now being replaced at the mam entrance. The recom- 
mendations were conveyed to the authorities through the offices of the President. 

The proposal to cover the famous Roman Bath at Bath with a glass roof was discussed af some 
length. As the matter was still im its early stages, the Council of the Institute has communicated 
with the Corporation of Bath and urged them to consult a competent adviser in a work of such 
importance. 

The Farming Woods Estate, in Northamptonshire, having been recently sold to a Company 
for developing the land, the Art Committee has approached its owners and expressed the hope 
that the famous Lyreden New Building, built by Sir ‘l'homas Tresham, should be preserved without 
alteration. 

Consideration has been given to the threatened extension and alteration of the imteresting 
Church at Puddletown, in Dorset. The work is intended as a Memorial, In addition to photographs 
kindly placed at the disposal of the Committee by the editor of Country Lafe, much detailed infor- 
mation, together with the working drawimgs of the schema, were courteously sent by the architect, 
Mr. C. BE. Ponting, F.8.A. After fully discussing the various points of view involved, the Com- 
mittee concluded that the cireumstances did not justify interference with the existing state of the 
fabrie, and recommended the Council to make public protest against the proposal. 

The promotion of a Bill in Parliament which seeks powers to erect a Mission Hall upon the 
site of the disused burial ground of St. J ames's Church, Piccadilly, was duly considered. In view 
of the threatened removal of trees and general disturbance of the amenities of this interesting 
Renaissance Church, the Committee strongly recommended the Council to oppose the passing of 
the measure. ‘The London County Council has lodged a formal protest agamat the proposal.* 


* In coneequence of the opposition aroused by the proposul, the Bill hus been rejected by the House of Commons, 
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Thanks to the services rendered to the Institute by its Representatives, Mr. John 
Neen. echer, R.A., and Mr. John W. Simpson, great progress has been made towards 
obtaining the protection of copyright for works of architecture. It is hoped that in 
the near future this nght will be secured by means of legislation. 
Professiona! uring the course of the year the Council have been compelled to take action in 
Conduct. several cases of professional advertisement and breach of professional etiquette. 
| Many architects have applied for and received advice on questions of principle and 
 efence, Practice, and in view of several cases of liability for dry rot the Couneil have issued 
two cirenlars on the subject. 
| The Council appomted the President, Sir Aston Webb, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Sir: 
Siridee, «George Frampton, Mr. T. E. Colleutt, Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. John W. Simpson, and 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester as a deputation to the Bridge House Eatates Committee of 
the Corporation to urge upon them the architectural aspects of this important undertaking. 
cee, _ he Building Act Amendment Clauses of this Bill were the subject of consideration by 
(Genera) the Council, who appointed Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, Mr. J. 5. Gibson, 
Powers) Bil. Vice-President, Mr. John Slater [F.] and Mr. Wm. Dunn [¥.] to attend conferences 
upon the Bill called by the L.0.C., at which representatives of many other Institutions 
and Societies affected by the Bill were ulso present, At these conferences the action of the 
K..L.6.A. was supported by almost all the other Societies, Failing agreement on the matters in 
dispute, the Bill was opposed by the Royal Institute, in conjunction with the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Surveyors’ Institution, and other bodies, before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, and later on important amendments in the interests of building owners were obtained 
as a result of the opposition. 
com The Council have pleasure in reporting the continued financial prosperity of the 
Institute, Althongh the balance of Income over expenditure is only £595 10s. 94. 
as against £1,841 14s, 4d. last year, this is mainly accounted for by exceptional expenditure 
ineurred in connection with the new By-laws and the opposition to the L.C.0. (General Powers) 
Bill. The sum of £1,066 has been invested during the year, and in addition to this a sam of £1,000 
has already been paid to Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley on account of the purchase of their 
leases. The invested capital is now over £27,000. The statement of income and expenditure, 
and the balance sheet for the year ending 31st December 1909, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, 
Son & Skinner, chartered accountants, and audited by Mesers. John Hudson and (. E. 
Hutchmson, the hon. auditors appointed last year, together with the estimate of income and 
expaaditare for the current year, are appended to this Report (pp. so032). 
Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have appointed the following 
Appolnt- gentlemen to serve us the Institute Representatives in connection with the various 
bodies indicated :-— 
Bntish School at Home = 2. - . . + + + = Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Mr, George Hubbard. 
. ) Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens. 
\ Mr, Ernest Newton, 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith. 
Mr. H. W. Burrowes. 
; “I Mr. W. G. Wilson. 
Engineering Standards Committee .  . + . + + Mr, Edwin 'T. Hall. 
Mr. Walter Cave. 
- 4 Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 








Conference on Taxation of Land Values 





Departmental Committee on the Cost of School Buildings . 





Garden Cities and Town Planning Association Conference 
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General Couneil for the National Registration of Plumbers. Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 
International Congress of School Hygiene, Paris, 1910. | a ot eae 
London Council for the National Registration of Plambers. Mr, H. D. Searles-Wood. 
Mr. H. ¥. Lanchester. 
Mr. John W. Simpson. 
Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
Prof. Beresford Pite. 

cir Aston Webb. 

Royal Institute of Public Health Congress, Liverpool, 1910. Mr. 'T. KE. Evcles. 

| Ae ee » Men. Wee Sr Mr. Edwin 'T. Hall. 
Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, Brighton, 1910 . re. Mk Clack. 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board . «  « « Myr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 
University of Sheffield Court of Governors... 0S Mr. J. Alfred Gotch. 
University of Bristol Court of Governors . oo»  «  « Mr. Mowbray A. Green. 


National Housing and Town Planning Council Conference . 


& 
= a ee 4, 


Grants, "mee the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following 


rrants ;— 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, £100. British School at Rome, £21, 
Architectural Association Sketch Book, £25. Concrete Aggregates Commission, £25. 
Architectural Association, £100, Royal Architectural Museum, £21. 
Artistic Copyright Society, £26 5s. Sheftield Society, £12 10s. 
The Competitions Committes have had under their consideration all the conditions 
Competitions. . 


issued by various promoters, and in eases where the conditions have been unsatisiac- 
tory, letters urging modifications have been sent to the promoters. Im the case of the Com- 
petitions for the Warrington Elementary School, the Workington Technical School, and the 
Acton School. the Committee's efforte to obtain satisfactory amendment of the Conditions 
having been unavailing, the Council by publication in the Journan and im the professional 
Preas have advised members of the Institute not to take partin them. The following have 
been the President's appointments to Assessorships during the official year :— 

Aberdare .  . : . Fever Hoepiial . .. ; ; . Bir Wiliam Emerson, 

Birkdale . ‘ . Design for Building in Glazed Brickwork . Mr. Max Clarke. 

Bloxwich . . « Behool, =. 2 2 8 oe tle 6M. Ede Waonperis. 

Blyth, . - +  . SeconduryBchool. . . . « + Mr, J. Alfred Gotch, 

Canliit . : : . Nationa) Moseum of Wales . . . Air. Edwin T, Hall, to act with Sir 

Aston Webb and Mr, J.J, Burnet. 

Chislehuret 2 ; . Cametery . : : , , . Mr. Krnest Newton, 


Herne Ba . : . Pier Pavilion . ; , ; ‘ . Mr. Edwin T. Hall. ° 
Johannesburg . : . Municipal Buildings =, ; , : - Mr, Leonard Stokes. 
Kentish ‘Town . A _ Mission Hull. : : : - . Mr. Andrew N. Prentice, 
Liverpool.  . . «. ArteBuilding . . » + » +» Mt, E, Guy Dawber, 
London . A . Medical Examination Hail . ; ‘ . Mr, Thoms E, Collontt, 


Peterborough  . : . Girls Secondary School ; : : . Professor F. M. Simpson. 
St. Anne's-on-Seu  . : Cluh House . [ = ° . Mr. Ernest Newton. 
Stoekport . .  bibray. =. « o« «=  « « MMfp, Perey &: Worthington. 
Watford . Grammar Sehool . * ‘ F : . Mr. Ernest Newton. 
Wimbledon . =. «. Hospital 2. +. «© +» «= «+ Mr, William A. Pite. 


Copies of the Regulations " have been sent to the promoters of the following competitions, 
together with letters requesting that a copy of the Conditions be sent for the Institute 
Library :-— 


~ 
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REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Since tha election of the present Committee in June 1909 the Literature Committee have 
held eight meetings. 

At the first meeting Mr, R. Phené Spiers was elected Chairman; Mr. J. D. Crace, Vice- 
Chairman ; Messrs. C. Harrison Townsend and W. Henry Ward, Hon. Secretaries. 

The new catalogue for the Loan Library, which was in the press when the Committee last 
reported, has since been issued. 

The Sub-Committee appoimted to consider the question of the elimination of superfluous 
books have made recommendations which have been adopted by the Committee and submitted 
to the Council, In view, however, of the acquisition of the new premises, the Council have 
deferred consideration of this matter. 

The Committee have also had under consideration the annual grant placed at their disposal 
by the Council. Compared with the expenditure of three cognate institutions, it has been 
found on inquiry that the expended by the Institute on the purchase of books and binding 
is very considerably below that of the three societies in question, viz. the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Surveyors’ Institution, and the Royal Geographical Society. Although the 
Council have not yet seen their way definitely to increase the annual grant, the Committee hope 
to be able to make further recommendations. 

In view of the fact that the important essay by Professor R. Willis On the Construction af 
the Vaults of the Middle Ages, published in the Institute Transactions of 1542, is now out of 
print, the Committee having considered estimates of the cost of its republication, have recom- 
mended the Council to republish the essay on the basis of approved estimates, so that it may he 
offered for sale at 2s. 6d. The Committee's recommendation has been adopted by the Couneil. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows :— 


During the twelve months ending the Slst March of the present year 288 volumes and 41 
pamphlets have been added to the Library of Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and 
Transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented was 150 volumea and 41 pamphlets. 

The works purchased comprised 148 volumes, of which 66 were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 6,420, 

The number of books issued on loan was 4,026. 

The number of books issued through the post waa 288. 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute 
ar to Students and Probationers, was $4. 

Donations of books or pamphlets have been received from Sir John Wolfe Barry, Mr. John Dilson, 
Mr. F. Bligh Bond, Mr. C. R. Baker King, Monsieur C. Duis, Monsieur F’, de Dartein, Monsieur 
H. Daumet, Mr. James Ransome, Signor G. T. Rivoira, Count Rt. de Lasteyrie, Mr. FP. H. Mansford, 
Mr. Benj. Ingelow, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, Herr H. Storck, Mr. 8. Ravenstein, the Executors of the late 
Mr. W. M. Fawestt, Mr. W. Wonnacott, Mr. W. Ht. Davidge, from the Eeclesiastical Commissioners for 
England and the Commercial Club of Chicago. 

Mr. Halsey Rieardo has presented a number of important works to the Loan Collection, including 
Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, Taylor and Creay’s Architectural Antiquities of Rome, the 
Society of Dilettanti's Unedited Antiquities of Attica and Antiquities of Ionia, Palladio'’s Architecture, &e. 

Mr. C. E. Sayer has presented a valuable collection of water-colour drawings, chiefly of buildings 
and decorative work at Pompeii, by Alexander Roos, | 

The President of the Conscil Municipal de Paris has presented a complete sot of the plans of the 
city of Paris showing the resulis of the most recent municipal survey as carried out by the Berviee du 
Plan de Paris (1905-07). 
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Mr. T. M. Rickman has presented a completo set of the Architectural Aasociation Sketch Book, 
comprising thirty-six bound volumes. 

Various works, both English and foreien, on town planning and cognate subjects have been aldend 
to the Library during the year. 

The Lodge Quatuor Coronati has presented a number of volumes to complete tho Instiinte’s pot of 
the Lodge's Transactions. 

Amongst the books presented or aeqnired during the year the following may be mentioned : 
Romea's Historia de la arquitectura eristiana espatola en la edad media; Voffman's Hawkunat ind 
dekorative Skulptur der Renaissance in Deutschland; Ward's French ehdleaux and gardens in the 
Sixteenth Century, a series of reproductions of hitherto unpublished drawings by Jacques Androuet 
du Cerceau; Lefavre-Pontalis’ L'Architecture religieuse dans l’ancten dioeése de Sotssons ; Simpson's 
History of Architectural Development, vol. 2; Dartem's Kiudes sur les ponts en pierre, vols. 3 and 4 ; 
Burger's Die Villen des Andrea Palladio; Hulot & Fougtres' Sélinonte, la ville, lacrepole et les 
temples; Le Nail's Lyon: architecture et décoration aux XVII"™ et XVII"™ siécles , Btorck’s 
Roskilde Domkirke: Rivoira’s Lombardie Architecture; Lethaby's Greek Buridings represented by 
Fragments in the British Museum; Britro’s Le Chiteau de Versailles; Contet’s Documents de 
ferronnerie ancionne; Fouquier's Les grands chilteaua de France ; Fenger’s Le temple dtrusco- 
latin de [Italie Centrale: Jantzen's Das niederidndische Architekturbild ; Lasteyrie's L' Eglise de 
Saint-Philibert-de-Grandlieu - Statham's Organ and its Position in Musical Ari; Choisy's Fitrute ; 
Millet’s Monuments byzantins de Mistra, ote. | 


LIBRARY STATISTICS 1009-10. 
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REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Nine meetings have been held since the date of the last Annual Report. 

At the commencement of the Session the following officers were elected -—W. H. Atkin- 
Berry, Chairman ; W. Henry White, Vice-Chairman ; Herbert A. Satchell and H. J. Pearson, 
Hon. Secretaries. 

Special recognition was made of the serviees of Mr. Edward J. Greenop, who had acted as 
Hon. Secrotary to the Committee for the past six years. 

The question as to how the presentation of the views of Standing Committee before the 
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Council could more effectually be secured was considered, and it was suggested that the Uhair- 
man of each Standing Committee might for that purpose become an ex-officio member of the 
Council. "This has, however, heen represented ns impracticable. 

The subject of advertisement by commercial firms that they are prepared to supply to the 
public professional advice in connection with work entrusted to them, and the holding by mem- 
bers of the Institute of positions as professional advisers to such firms, was dealt with, and a 
recommendation was made to the Council to the effect that a statement on the subject might 
usefully be issued to the public. 

An inquiry having been reecived from America as to how the R.L.B.A. Conditions of Con- 
tract were found to work in practice; with the view to the adoption by American architects of 
a similar document, a carefully considered reply was prepared and forwarded to the Council, 

The resolution of the General Body asking the Council to appomt a Special Committee to 
consider the advisability of a revision of the existing Schedule of Charges, and to take stepa 
to obtain the opinion of all members of the Institute on the subject, was referred by the 
Council to this Committee for consideration and report. A cireular form of inquiry haa 
accordingly been prepared and issued to the membership generally, and replies are now beng 
received. 

A considerable number of questions have been received relating to difficulties encountered 
in practice in regard to the interpretation of various clauses in the Conditions of Contract and the 
Schedule of Professional Charges, on the matter of professional advertising, and on architects’ 
liability for dry-rot in buildings. These have been carefully considered and replied to. Most 
of them being of a confidential nature cannot be more particularly referred to, Arising out of 
them, however, there were two matters of general interest, each of which was referred by the 
‘Council on the recommendation of the Committee to the legal advisers of the Institute for their 
opinion. ‘The first of these was the legal definition of force majeure in Clause 25 of the 
Conditions of Contract, the reply to which has been published m the Jounxan. The secon 
dealt with the protection afforded in the present state of the law by the wording of Clause 20 
of the Conditions of Contract dealing with workmen's compensation | aims. In view of the 
opinion expressed on the clanse as it now stands, the Council has decided to amend it and thus 
bring it up to date. 

Several communications have reached the Committee from clients and solicitors asking 
advice on various questions relating to the professional procedure af architects employed by 
thom, but in all such cases the Committee have declined to deal with such questions without 
previous communication from the architects concerned. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTER. 


The Science Standing Committee have held nine meetings, with an average attendance 
of ten, since the last report was published. 

The following officers were elected at the commencement of the Session :—Mr. Max Clarke, 
Chairman : Mr. H. 1. Searles-Wood, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs. Matt. Garbutt and Alan E. Manby, 
Hon. Secretaries. | 

The question of the “ Supporting Power of Rocks and Soils“ was disenssed, and if was 
felt that the many items of information upon the subject which must be in the hands of indi- 
vidual members of the Institute would, if brought together and carefully collated, be of much 
value to the general body. A letter asking members to assist was accordingly imserted m the 
JournaL of the 28th Angust 1909, but up to the present it has unfortunately not produced 
the desired result. ) 
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Dr. Strahan, of the Geological Museum, is about to make certain comparative ~ Tests of 
Building Stones,’ with a view to extending our knowledge of their behaviour when exposed to 
the atmospheric conditions of London. The Committee have advised as to various details of 
the proposed tests as well as upon the particular stones which may be usefully dealt with, 

In connection with these tests, a suggestion has been made that it would be useful to have 
at the Institute a collection of  Micro-photographa of Building Stones,” and a recommendation 
has been made to the Council upon the subject. 

The Sub-Committee upon “ Paint Standards " hag submitted an interim report. The terms 
of the reference included directions to make an initial search m current literature with a view 
to ascertaining what has already been done in the matter of stand ardisation. This investigation 
has involved the preparation of extracts from a large number of volumes, and the matter col- 
lected, though containing facts of great value, proves to be mostly of too technical a character 
to be translated directly into simple practical terms suitable for use by the profession, and 1 
would appear that but small effort has been made, at least in this country, to deal with the 
question of standardisation at all, though practical men with whom the Sub-Committes came 
mto contact confirmed the opinion that some standardgare desirable. Tt will further be evident 
that in the absence of any standards any precise specification is impossible. The Secretary of 
the American Institute of Architects has been interrogated as to the attitude of the profession 
towards this question in the United States, but, as yet, no reply has been recerved. The ini 
vestigation 50 far undertaken has, however, impressed the Sub-Committee with the following 
facts :—(1) That adulteration in paint materials is very common, although it can be shown, gener- 
ally speaking, that the best materials are the most economical when renewal is considered ; 
(2) that legal definitions are very difficult of formation, and are often based too much upon 
mere chemical composition without regard to other properties ; (3) that the physical condition, 
particularly that of the size of the particles of solid ingredients, is of very great importance, and 
that could this be standardised it would form one valuable basis for specification. The durability 
of paint, given & suitable vehicle, appears to depend, as m the case of concretes, to & very large 
degree upon the use of scientifically graded aggregates. The absence of any standard of fineness 
of grinding, moreover, renders it impossible to mix paints to definite tints by using given weights 
of constituents, which is a great hindrance to the practical man. A short monograph, surtable 
for the lay reader, embodying @ deseription of the chief characteristics of paint materials, 1 
in course of preparation by the (Committee, and it is hoped to present it shortly. 

It will be remembered that, the durability of the preservative coatings commonly used upon 
cust-iron drain pipes having been questioned, Mr. E. C. Hannen very kindly offered to lay down 
aome lengths of pipe by various makers and to take them up again for inspection after a few 
years’ service. Accordingly, early in December 1905 certain “ coated cast-iron dram pipes ole 
were laid at No, 10 Stanhope Street, Hyde Park. There were six lengths, of which five were 
coated with solution and one was uncoated, and the whole were laid as part of a house drain 
and were used in the ordinary way until the end of August 1909. They were then after 
3} years’ use taken up and examined, and it was found that, while the coatings were not 
quite perfect, the deterioration had been very slight, quite insufficient, m fact, to enable any 
defipite estimate to be made as to the length of time during which they would have remained 
serviceable. ‘The uncoated length also remamed practically as good as when put into the ground. 
It may be added that the pipes were laid in the usual way between two manholes, a few ihelws 
below the stone paving of an area, and were surrounded by sandy gravel ord jotted with Ilue 
lead. ‘The Committee wish to put on record an neknowledgment of their indebtedness to 
Mr. E. C. Hannen for his help in this matter. 
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The Committee examined and corrected some proofs, put before them by the Couneil of 
the Institute, of Mr, Alfred Schlomann’s [lustraled Technical Dictionaries. 

‘The experiments of the “* Mortar Sub-Committee " are still progressing, and the final tests 
will probably be made in January 1911. It will, of course, take some time after that date to 
arrange the results, complete the tables and diagrams, &c. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDS COMMITTEE. 


Professor W. BR. Lethaby was elected Chairman, and Mr. Curtis Green, Hon. Secretary. 

The Committee have to report that the work of preparing a list of buildings suitable for 
architectural study is progressing. Sehedules have been issned during the year to various 
societies and persons who agreed to co-operate in the work of compiling the lst, and numerous 
forms of schedule have been received. 

Acting on an extended reference from the Council, the Committee have submitted to the 
Council # series of suggestions with a view of directing and systematising the work undertaken 
by Institute Students and Prizemen. Under tho heading of “ General Advice to Architectural 
Students the Committee's suggestions were largely adopted and included in the Prizes and 
Studentships pamphlet of 1909-10. A further recommendation has been made in agreement 
with the Prizes and Studentehips Committee with regard to the travelling studentships, viz— 
“ That the greater part of the student's time should be devoted to the study of some archi- 
tectural work or group of works of high architectural interest.’ The Committee Lave also 
recommended that “in order that the student's studies may be more real and interesting, 
and to make their valuable labours generally available and useful, the best work should be 
published, the pubhcation to be effected either through the Institute Jounnan, the 4.4. 
Sheteh Book, or through and by arrangement with the professional journals, and that the more 

important examples be published officially by the Institute as special monographs.” Acting 
on this recommendation the Council contributed 251. towards the expenses of the Ad. Sketch 
Book on the understanding that a special number should be devoted to the publication of the 
studentship drawings—a condition which was fulfilled by the Skeich Book in the issue of their 
first quarterly part of the present yoar. 

The Committee have now further considered this point, and they feel that it would be a 
great incentive to students, while holding the scholarships of the Institute, to make adequate 
drawings of fine examples of architecture if the B.L6.A. announced that it would be prepared 
from time to time to publish independently such studies as were of sufficient merit. 

The Committee do not suppose that such exceptional publications need be made more 
frequently than once in three or four years, and it might be expected that the sale would at 
least largely meet the eost of production. 

The Committee desire by this means to encourage special research work and accurate record, 
not only for the sake of the record, but also and primarily for the value of the training to the 
student, Atthe same time thy Committee think the work so published would interest in such 
erilieul studies and be of considerable value to architects generally. The stwilies should inelude 
attempts at “ Conjectural Restoration” somoewhal after the nianner of those dune by Prenel 
students, 

Ag an example.of the advantages of following out the study of one group of facts, the Com- 
mittes would point to the remarkable essay on “ The Construction of the Vaults of the Middle 
Ages," by the late Professor Willis, published in the Transactions for 194%, 

The Committee have also made recommendations with regard to the Essay Prise, and in 
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consultation with a sub-Committee of the Priges and Studentships Conumittee, the following 
recommendation was adopted : * That subjects for the Hesay Prive should as far as possible be 
chosen to induce competitors to make definite contributions to knowledge; also that the 
stra ee may recommend selected essays for publication, and that others might be read at 

essional meetings.” ‘The Committee, after furthor consideration, have made the following 
Ptoominan dations as folluws :— 

1. That it is desirable to make the experiment of allowing students to select thoir own 
subjects, while a specimen list of subjects [the Committee submitted 15 such subjects] might 
be printed so as to assist the students to a clear view of what is wanted. 

2. Competitors ore expected to make a contribution to knowledge, by accurate research 
and clear presentment of facts, so that their says may be accepted as authoritative statements 
on the several subjocta dealt with. Photographs, as well as drawings, to be wllowed as illustra- 
tions, and « bibliography should be added. 








REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FOR 1909, 


We have andited the accounts for the year 1909, checked the statement of securities with 
the Bank list and deeds produced, and are pleased to report that we found them correct and the 
finances of the Institute in a very satisfactory state. 

The invested capital now amounts to £27,076, showing an increase of £1,006 over the previuus 
year, there is also an increase in the dividends amounting to about £59. 

The general printing account exceeds that of the previous year by about £158, and is due to 
the extra printing required in connection with the new charter, by-lawa, and additional genoral 
meetings. 

Chietly for the same reason and on account of larger issues, the expenditure in connection 
with the Jounnan exceeds that of the previous year by about £500. 

We are sorry to find a decrease of about £402 in the total of the foes received in arses 
with the examinations, but although the fees for the “ Prelimimary ” and “ Intermediate” 
considerably less, it is satisfactory to find that the fees for the * Final” examimuations are more, 

The balance on the Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds is considerably 
legs than that of last year, and is chiefly due to the large expenditure incurred in connection with 
the London County Council's General Powera Bill, new catalogue for loan library, and special 
reporting for the meetings in connection with the new by-laws. 

We desire to call attention to the unfortunate decrease (twenty-iive) in the number of 
Fellows, and to the fact that only thirteen have been elected during the year. It is hoped that 
may Associates who are eligible will be induced to seek election daring the COME Session. 
At the same time we are pleased to see an increase in the number of Associates, 119 having 
been elected during the year. 

We are pleased to say that the audit was facilitated owing to the very careful nnd wevurate 
manner in which the uecounts were kept. 

Joun Hupson [| , 
C. BE. Huremsson [A:j] Hon. Auditors, 


FINANCES. 


The accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1909, audited by Messrs. Jolin Hudson [ F.] 
and ©. E. Hutehmson | 4.|, Hon. Auditors, here follow :— 


Tncome and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31st December 1909. 
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Revenue Accounts of Trust Punds for the Year ended tlst December 190). 
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The above Estimate includes certain items for additional Expenditure and Income due to the nequisition of the 
new Premises aod tho new cluce of Linentintes, 
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TOWN PLANNING. 
PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE I.LB.A. TOWN FLANNING COMMITTEE. 


AVIL THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CITY 
OF SYDNEY AND ITS SUBURBS. 


By A. BR. duaurr [F.). 


The Royal Commission appointed in May 1906 
to consider the improvement of the city of Sydney 
and its suburbs, and to inquire fully into the whole 
subject of the remodelling of the city, with reference 
both to the present requirements of the city and 
atburban population and to the increase of popula- 
tion and traffic within the next twenty-five years, 
has presented « voluminous report. The Com- 
mission held ninety meetings, examined forty wit: 
nedses, and obtained direct from the authorities of 
the leading cities of Europe and America much in- 
formation illustrating various aspects of municipal 
activity. After submitting an interim report in 
December 1908, recommending the immodinie 
aquisition of the property of the Australia Gaa- 
light Company, it issned tts final report in June 
1909. This report is divided into gaven parts. 
1. Introductory. 2. Traffie considerstions. 98. 
Beautification of the city, 4. Slum areas and 
housing reform, 6, Future growth of the city, 
6. Particulars of improvement schemes considered 
by the Committee, 7, Conelnsion. 

In the introduction to tha final report we are 
toll that the Commissioners’ “aim hag been to 
ascertain how sat o reasonable expenditure the 
transit facilities of Sydney and ita suburha may be 
improved, while at the same time adding character 
and dicnity to a city in harmony with its situa. 
tion on one of the fimest harbour sites in the 
world.” They believe that their seheme will satisfy 
the needa of the traffic for the next twenty-five 
years, add to public comfort and convenience, and 
contribute to the amenities of the city. 

Part I], which deals with traffie considerations, 
points out that Sydney, as the main distributing 
centre for the State, handles 90 per cent. of the 
total imports, aa wells o large proportion of the 
exports of New South Wales. The goods having 
to be carted between wharf and warehouse or ware- 
house and rail craate a heavy traffic on rouda with 
steep gradients, already too narrow, and still further 
encumbered by tram lines. The result is that the 
trathe conditions are unsatisfactory and dangerous. 

The Commissioners consider that if the port of 
Sydney is to be maintained and developed on 
modern linea better means of communication be- 
tween the wharves and the higher levels of the city 
will have to be provided. 

All the witnesses avreed in attributing the con- 
gestion of many of the streets to the tramways, 
which, in the absence of any local or suburban rail- 


way, have developed into what is really a system 
of street railways. These tramways being already 
insufficient for present-day requirements, it is pro- 
posed to introduce a system of underground electric 
railways for city and suburban passenger traffic, 
leaving the tramways to their proper function of 
feeding the railway system. 

A series of recommendations for the widening 
and regrading of streets to deal with vehicular 
traffic are embodied in the accompanying plan, and 
attention is drawn to the necessity of dealing with 
the main highways to the auburbs and country 
i before any further increase in values takes 
nlaee. 

Part IIT, dealing with the beautification of the 
aly. pone out that the attractivenesa of a city is 
an ald to its prosperity—as witness the experience 
of Paris and other Muropean cities—and that there 
ig much scope for improvement in this direction, 
The Commission considers that a comprehensive 
Building Act is an immediate necessity ta secure 
unity of purpose and harmony of design in the 
architecture of the city by regulating height, style, 
and character of the buildings, street awnings, ce. 

The grouping together of public buildings in the 
official qaarter, the remodalling of ()usen's Square, 
the removal of Darlinghurst gaol, and the treat- 
ment of the approaches to the Central Railwa 
Station, are examples of the sugrestions ras 
the improvement of the general aspect of the city, 
to which end the provision of fountains #nd the 
cultivation of trees is advocated. 

In Part LV, donling with slum areas and housing 
reform, we find that here, ag elsewhere, the 
destruction of slum areas in the city districts has 
led to the creation of new ones in the suburbs. 
The Commissioners doubt whether the cities in 
Creat Britain have really struck at the root of the 
evil by providing municipal dwellings within their 
boundaries for the working classes. They seem 
to think that the Germans are dealing with the 
problem in ® more scientific way, and that the 
sequisition of municipal land is a better remedy 
than municipal building, They alao consider that 
the disadvantages of the tenement system outweigh 
the advantages, particularly in acity with a climate 
like Sydney; so they recommend :— 

(1) Local authorities to have full powers to 
restime and remodel slum areas, and to prevent by 
regulation the growth of fresh slums in their 
districts. 

(2) Local authorities to have power to acquire 
land for the provision of sites for workmen's dwol- 
lings ; and to provide by regulation for the erection 
of such dwellings on approved hygienic lines, 

(3) ‘That workmen be encouraged to reside in 
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separate houses in suburban areas, in preference to 
tenement buildings in the city. 

(4) Playgrounds to be provided for children 
wherever possible throughout the city and suburbs. 

The future growth of the city is considered in 
Part V, which points out that although the city 
presents few opportunities for town planning on 
modern lines no such limitations apply to the outer 
stiburbs. In order to insirea comprehensive treat- 
ment of future extensiona they should be under the 
control of the governing authorities, and we dn 
has # comparatively dense population—although 
the most populous eity in Australia actually cover: 
ing 4 crate aren than either Melbourne, Brisbane 
or Adelaide—and is increasing rapidly, it will soon 
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heights, for the benefit and recreation of the 
citizens. 

(5) That municipalities inadequately provided 
with park space secure additional publie reserves 
before the price of land is further enhanced. 

Part V1 contains pubes tae af various improve- 
ment schemes considered by the Commission, and 
deals in more detail with many of the foregoing 
rasommendations. It gives a summary of Mr. 
Barns’ Town-Planning Bill and of «a suggested 
Building Act, with proposals for fire prevention, 
amoke nuisance, and control of the streets, It 
recommenda that in planning new suburbs the 
rectangular, or chessboard, system of streats should 
only be adopted where grades can be obtained of 
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be necessary to plan outadditional suburbs. To this 
end the Commission recommends :— 

(1) That municipalities be empowered to make 
and execute town-planning schemes on the lines of 
Mr. John Burns’ Bill, subject to the approval of a 
Local Government or other Board. 

(2) That municipalities be encouraged to utilise 
the powers contained in Ordinance No. 70 of the 
Local Government Act 1906, relating to the eub- 
division of land for building purposes. _ 

(8) That municipalities | empowered to make 
regulations with the view of preserving the natural 

: of Sydney's environs. 

(4) That wherever possible contour drives be 

made round the harbour foreshores and along the 


remodeliling of 


Questi"s Bqumre as recomumenilel by the Copurmileaicas. 


not less than 1 in 20, and considers that much of 
the present difficulty has been caused by the 
adoption of this system regardless of its auitabtlity 
to the situntion. It is alsoin favour of linking up 
the parks by tree-planted avenues or boulevards. 

In Part VU, Conclusion, we read that “owing 
to the difficulties presented by the irregular con- 
figuration of the foreshores of the harbour and the 
hilly character of the city and suburbs, your Com- 
missioners, as will be sean from the foregoing 
recommendations, have not attempted any formal 
plan for the remodelling of Sydney. ‘An idoal plun 
of city reconstruction such as woul take full advan- 
tage of the possibilities of thesitecould only becarriad 
out at unreasonable and unjustifinble ost.” 
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Following » series of paragraphs pointing out 
the advantages of the more important augeestions 
wo find these recommendations ;— 


The adoption, wholly of in part, of a scheme of improve- 
ment of kind involves two important questians-— 
eontrol and finance. While it is true that many of the 
sugeested improvements are within the boundaries of the 
city proper, it ean hardly be expected that the whole of 
the financial burden should be undertaken by the City 
Council. Works of a distinctly national character, like 
the railways, and the approaches to milway stations and 
wharves, should fall within the province of the Government. 
(thers, such aa the widening of existing arteries, and the 
opening of new ones, ore for the benefit of the srr, Bint 
ca # whole, and the adjoining municipalities should share 
the responsibility with the city. In improvements dodigned 
muinly for the bawutifieation of the capital, every citizen 
of the State has an interest. 


OT 


who has made a special stndy of, and 7 ublished 
pamphlet on, this question ; and Mr, J. Barlow [2".), 
who was a Momber of the City Improvement and 
Advisory Board ; bat no architect seems to have 
been honoured with a seat on the Commission. 
The Commissioners may fairly be co oratn lated 
on having spared neither time nor trou le in the 
collection of evidence from all available sources, 
and on having put forward certain general recom- 
mendations which, as such, will meet with general 
approval. The advantage of n central authority 
armed with town-planning powers and adimini- 
stering an adequate Building Act, or the valae of 
main traffic arteries to. the suburbs, of linking up 
parks, of open spaces, fountains, and trees, will not 
be seriously disputed. When, however, we turn to 
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Seeing therefore thot the interests of the State, the city 
and ite enburbs, are #0 intimately sesociated in the scheme 
af improvement which we have outlined, your Gommis- 
siders ure of opinion that a central authority should be 
appointed to initiate and earry ont street improvements 
which extend beyoud the boundaries of mig ene munici- 
pwility, and that the Stabe shoul bear Ita dos proportion 
of the cost of improvements of a general character. 

With the report are bound up 258 pages of 
evidence containing ideas, opimions, facta, and sia- 
istics of mueh interestand value. Accompanying 
it are fifty-six sheets of plans, maps, and sketches 
iiinstrating the Commissioners’ recommentiations, 
as well as some of tha other proposals submitted 
to then. 

Among the witnesses were three members of the 
Institute; Mr. W. L. Vernon (2), Government 
architect of New South Wales; Mr. J. Sulman([/’.), 


the particular scheme in which these admirable re- 
eommendations take actual shape we must confess 
to a feeling of disappointment. not only at the lack 
of any ruling idea or organic coberance in the 
scheme aaa whole, butalsoat the inadequate archi- 
tectural treatment of the various improvements 
shown, although it is possible that the way in 
which these latter are presented does not altogether 
do them justice. 

There is clearly no opportunity here for the ap- 
plication of any arbitrary system of symmetrical 
formality. Governor Phillip towards the end of 
the eighteenth century seems to have tried, and 
failed, by planning main thoroughfares 200 feet 
wide running from Sydney Cove over the heights 
to Darling Harbour, regardlesa of the gradients. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
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city began to develop itself more naturally with 
seven of the ten existing streeta running south 
from Sydney Cove, ing mora easily the 
natural formation of the ground. The Pare 
traffic defoct of the way it has ultimately developed 
is, as pointed out in the report—that six of these 
parallel streets eventually discharge their trafic 
into George Street on the west, and the remainder 
into William Sireet and Oxford Street on the east, 
these being the only outlets to the eastern and 
western suburbs. The new relief street parallel to 
Oxford Street, and the regrading of William Street, 
may be sufficient on the eastern side, but on the 
weat, George Sirest still gathers up the accumulated 
traffic of moat of fis parallel -etreets before it reaches 
the railway station. 
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the treatment they propose seems hardly adequate 
to realise this possibility. | 
Teing the principal water sate of the city the 
architectural treatment of the whole surroundings 
should take its one from this fact, and suggest and 
emphasise the idea, The general dimposition and 
Iny-cut of the streets, open spaces, and buildings 
should be governed by it, and nothing should be 
done that is contrary to it. The suggested over- 
heal railway station across the Quay seema to be 
contrary to the idea of a grand entrance to an im- 
portant city. It blocks up the vista and destroys 
all sense of entrance, and, not being the main ter- 
minal station of a great trunk line, it would oeeapy 
n position and create an effect out of all propor- 
tion to ite relative importance. It may be neces- 








Rteteh showing the Royal Cimulaion’s segestol treatioent Of tho Tarpeian Way ond the eestero wile of Circular Quer. 


lt is diffieult however for any one with no per- 
sonal acquaintance with the locality, and no more 
exact knowledge of the contoura and differonces of 
lovel than can be gathered from these mapa and 
sketches, exactly bo realise and appreciate at its 
proper value the actual practical utility of these 
yarious-strect improvements. It may be presumed 
that, ae regards the relief of trafic, ench sug- 
gestion may be local improvement aa far ox it 
OE. | 
: We are better able to realise the effect of auch 
suggestions as the proposed improvement to Cir- 
cular Quay at the head of Sydney Cove. The Com- 
missioners ure alive to the fact that this harbour, 
which is the principal water gale or entrance to 
the city, “has in it the makings of as eplendid a 
water front aa any to be found in the world,” but 


sary to put a station here—but must it be overhead 
and not underground ? 

In the scheme suggested by Mr. Sulman this 
station is kept underground und a viata ia opened 
from the water to s grand central boulevard ron- 
ning back into the heart of the city. This loaves 
the entrance open and seema to express more cor- 
recily the genoral ruling idea. 

Turning, boweyer, from the discussion of any 
particular instance to the consideration of the 
scheme as a whole, it ig troe that the Commis- 
sioners, by ndmitting that they have made no 
attempt to produce an ideal sobeme, do, to some 
extent, disarm criticism. 

But although a scheme may not be ideal yet it 
can be complete in itself oa far as it goes and show 
soiné feeling for artistic expression. If the Com- 
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mission has not altogether succeeded it is not for 
lack of suggestions. Tho evidence of many of the 
witnesses, notably that of Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, 
barrigter-at-law, shows some appreciation of tho 
requirements of the situation. In the anggestions 
put forward by him, and by Mr. Sulman and others, 
there seams to be the germ of a possible idea which 
would express one of the principal characteristics 
af the city, and be in harmony with its historie 
erowth anil with the natural formation of tho 
nite. 

The city develops both naturally and histori- 
cally from Sydney Cove—the water gate. A broad 
boulevard driven straight through to the land gate 
—ihe Central Railway Station—forms the principal 
thoroughfare of the city, and would express by its 
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it must be approached on a higher plane, with o 
wider view of considerations not merely local. The 
tract of country from North Harbour to Botany Bay 
ahould be treated ag one comprehensive schema, 
and the whole question dealt with in a different 
spirit, with some imaginative insight inte the pos 
sibilities of the tnture. 

To the possibilities of the future of Sydney there 
are no practical limits. Its eeographical position 


commanding the South Pacific Ocean, its unrivalled 


harbour—the water gute of a continent containing 
not one tenth of ite future population—the play 
of the world forces that make for the growth and 
the future prosperity of the Pacific, all point to 
Sydoey as the future commercial centre of the 
Southern Hemisphero—the ()aoan City of the 
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size, genoral treatment, and decoration the special 
character of Sydney az the chief port and entrance 
of the State, The Central Railway Station is the 
cantre of the city, and possibly of an inner ring, from 
which main avenues radiate out along the crest of 
each promontory and down to each bay of the 
harbour. The wharves in each bay are connected 
by a line of tunnel and viaduct forming an outer 
ring. Tho whol like a mis-shapened hand with 
fingera outstretched into the water, the quays 
between the fingers allotted to different branches 
of trade, and of ferry or sea-going traffic, 

Some general idea of this sort, worked out in 
accordance with the levels and other dominnting 
facts of the situation, might produce a reault with 
some coherence and architextural possibility, with- 
out being necesearily in any way ideal, 

But to do anything like justice to this opportunity 


South. lis development is a matter of [Imperial 
concern. 

The Commissioners having declined to attempt 
the production of an ideal scheme because the ecst, 
in their opinion, would be wnreasonnble and un- 
justifiable, the question naturally arises—does such 
An expression of opinion come within the terms of 
reference of the Commission ? in which no special 
direction on this point is to be found. 

Surely the question of cost is one for those who 
must ultimately pay, The public might pay for 
a good scheme what it might not pay for a bad 
one. A seheme that appealed to public imagination 
might win public approval; ii all depends upon 
its nature. The ideal scheme is not necessarily 
the most expensive one, 

Apart from this it must be remembered that 
these matters progress. The public becomes more 
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interested and more willing to pay as time goes on, 
and the next generation may regard as perfectly 
reasonable what the present one considera ex- 
travagant. Tt is in the nature of these achemes 
that the ultimate benefit as well as the ultimate 
cost both fal) upon posterity, and it ie bere that the 
weakness of this scheme is most evident. It may 
“ meet the increasing demands of traffic for many 
years to coine, it may even to some extent “ con- 
tribute greatly to the attractiveness of the city,” 


but it is very doubtful whether it has equal value 
as “preparing the way for more general improve- 
ments in the future.’ Ti should be possible to 
moinee an ideal scheme which would not unduly 
urden the present generation in carrying out so 
much ag is immediately necessary, and at the same 
time be « better guide for future development and 
altogether fairer to posterity. For a comprehen- 
sive stheme must come some day; the longor it is 
delayed the more it will cost. ® more you do 
wrong now, the more it will cost to put it melt 
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then—and pdsterity will pay. The immediate 
necessity ia not ao much to do anything actively 
nicht as to refrain from doing anything positively 
wrong, Which will compromise the future, 

Qne hardly knows whether to question the valour 
of the Commissioners in declining to attempt an 
ideal acheme, or to applaud their discretion, For 
the question of the competence of a body, so consti- 
trited, to prodnes any architestoral schoame—idoal 
or otherwise—is inevitably foread upon one, The 
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political, legal, social, and commercial considera- 
tions which govern such a scheme are rightly the 
province of men of affairs, but the aciual expression 
of their conclusions and recommendations in a 
broad and comprehensive architectural conception 
is work for architectural experts of the highest 
distinction. It seems a pity that the information 
here collected and the general conelusions arrived 
at cannot form « basis and guide for the prodac- 
tion of an ideal scheme more worthy of both the 
present and future of Sydney. 
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MR. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
On the retirement of Mr. Statham from the editorship of The Builder, which position he has 
held for more than o quarter of a century, the Council of the Royal Institute desire to express their 
appreciation of the services he has rendered fo architecture and the high ideals he has kept steadily 


in view in his conduct of that journal. 


They hope that he may long continue to devote his literary and critieal ability to the maintenance 
of that high standard in the art of architecture whieh he has always had at heart. 








? Connerr Stuset, Loxpos, W., 7th May 1910. 


CHRONICLE. 
The Royal Patronage of the Institute. 

The continuity of the Royal interest in the aime 
of the Institute has been further assured by the 
gratifying intimation conveyed to the President and 
Couneil a few days ago that H.B.H. the Prince of 
Wales had bean pleased to bestow his Patronage 
upon the Institute. The late Queen and her royal 
Consort were both Patrons of the Institute, the 
Prince Consort on one oceasion taking the Chair 
at « Council Meeting, and presiding afterwards at 
an Ordinary General Meeting. His Majesty the 
King has been Patron since the year 106. 


Annual Report. 


The Annual General Meeting was held Monday, 
2nd May, Mr. James 8. Gibson, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. The formal announcement from the 
Chair that H.B-H. the Prince of Wales had become 
Patron of the Institute was received with hearty 
applause, The Chairman having presented and 
formally moved the adoption of the Annual Report, 
which was issued to members with the last number 
of the Jounsan, the motion was seconded by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall [7], and the following discussion 
took place :— | 

Mr. Wruau Woonwasn [F.): Mr, Vioe-Prerident and 
Gentlemen, this time lust year on the oceasion of the 
presentation of the Annual Report Mr. Davidge suid he 
thought I had some vested intereat or had soqnired some 
preseriptive right to eriticise this Annual Report, Whether 
that be so or not, 1 am quite ewe that the Council would 
be very pleased if every member would take the trouble to 


read, as L have taken the trouble to do, this Annual 
Report, becanse it fa especially from the Annual Report 
that we gather the work of the Cooncil during the fear; 
and I must add that if the Report be framed and enlarger 
year by year ae It has been enlurged this year, and if the 
Anditora make an annual report gimilar to that which 
they have made this year, my mission will be ai an end, 
because the Council and the Auditors together are gradu- 
ally tuking awny the ground of the remarks which [ have 
titel wt ie annual ineetings for many years past. I find 
on the first page thut the Council have held three more 
meetings than they held last cession. As regards the 
obituary notices, IT am sure we ull regret to read of the 
lose, amongst others, of such valuable men os Cutler, 
Garling, Penfold, Sherrin and Worthington—all men well 
representative of the work of the Institute. With regard 
to membership, I find by comparison with the statistiea of 
lust year that we have 14 Fellows less than last year, but 
that we have 87 Associates more. [ quite agree with tha 
Council in recommending those Associates who ure eligible 
to come forward for the Fellowship. Coming t the 
examinations, I find that the total number of candidites 
aimittied this year was 776 a5 againat 910 last year, and 
that one-fourth of those who went up for the Preliminary 
Examination, about one-half of thoae who weni up for 
the Intermediate Examination, and about onmhate of 
thoma whe went up for the Final and Special 
Examination were relegated to their studies. That 
is w very Inrge proportion, and whether it be due to a 
falling off in the intellectuslity of the candidates or to the 
charneter and growing strictness of the questions put I do 
not knew. J am quite awure that the questions pul to 
the candidates are more prectical and less expansive than 
they used to be; but I think there ie still room for con- 
centration, wd still room for sparing the candidates the 
trouble of wandering over a large feld when their energies 
might be confined lo zome more special studies. here ia 
a reference on page 49 to town planning, and I think 
bers will agree that the Council and members econ- 
corned have done good work in this mutter. I trust the 
Council will advise members of the Imatitute to tako 
advantage of the Town Plinning Act, and to select sites 
that might be dealt with under that beneficent mesure. 
The new By-Laws are also a subject of congratulation. 
I understand that the number of applieations for the 
Clase of Licontiates is very great, and I truat they will 
increase. I hope, loo, now that we have ascertained that 
the majority of the profession are in favour of registra- 
tion that we she)) secon get into working order with 
to that question. On page 457 there is w very satisfactory 
announcement with regard to theas premises, T hope we 
shall soon be able to take advantage of the additional 
urea we have acquired, and that it will be found expedient 
to maintain the Library on the first floor where |i now ig, 
and that it will not te shifted to any other part of the 
premises. Coming to the finances, [ find there is 21,346 
lees of inteme over expenditure this year than Inst. 
The difference ix largely to be accounted for by the fact that 
the Institute has spent a considerable sum of money— soni 
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£500—in opposing o Bill. ‘The Couneil take to them- 
selves the credit af doing good work, and T think they 
have done some very good work io that Le aha Bee 
I think that £500 was too greal a som to spend | 
opposing that meastire, A good deal might have heen 
caved over counsel’s feese—al any rate, over £500 for 
opposing one Hill seems to me abnormally high. On 
page 61 we hare the grants, and the total list seame, I 
ny @ny, full of extras and omissions. — For example, 
you gave the Architecta’ Benevolent Bocinty 2125 Inst 
year; you omitted £25 this yeur- You gave the Sheffield 
Bociety £2) Inst yeur; you have given them £12 this 
veut, hak ja an omission, Then, at regards the additions, 
we get £26 Gs. for the Artiste’ Copyright Sontety, whieh 
is quite a new thing, ond £25 for the Concrete Aggregates 
Commission. 1 confess that, although I am a student of the 
Journal of the Institute and of the Professional Journals, 
[do pot know what the Concrete Aggregates Commission® 
in, or. if 1 did, I do not know why we shonld contribute 
£35 to it. Perhaps some supporter of the Concrete 
Ageregites Commission will tell us why we should ive 
them that money. As regards the President's sppoint- 
meniu to Acsessoruhipa on page 62, 1 cunnot help obsarv- 
ing that some of the gentlemen pppointed are young, and 
I think some of them sre inexperienced; bot, na this 
matter is entirely in the jurisdiction of the President, I 
will do no mote than say that I think the appointment to 
Acsescorehips might he “spread "—I use the term in 
ita fullest sense. We come now to the Art Standing 
Committee: there is a reference in their Nepart to the 
Wollington Memorial, and we ore told of the nation of 
the Inatitnte in thie matter, I daresay mony of os read 
in the Times of 29th April lnat « lotter from Mr. Spielmann 
which refere to * the addition of the unfinished disearded 
moje) of the equestrian etatue,” and saya, * The truest 
memorii) to Stevens ia the security of his chef dmurre na 
he left [t." I heartily concur with those words. It does 
not seem even now to be generally known that Stevens tn 
his competitive model did terminate it by an equestrian 
figure, bot when he was told by the Government of the 
day that the monument wit to be erected in the 
Consistory Chapel on the south side of Bt Paul's, 
he necessarily bed to omit the equestrian figure. I 
remember how it is stated, | think in Longman’s work, 
that when Dean Milman, who T think wae Dean at the 
time, was asked for his concurrence in this memorial to the 
Duke to ba placed in the Cathedral, he said that he had no 
objection tothe metorial, but he had the strongestobjection 
to seeing the Duke riding in the Cathedral on beorse beck: 
over his own recumbent effigy. Therefnre the monument, 
ne we gee it now, less the equestrian figure, is exactly as 
Stevens left it for the Consiatory Chupal, and therefore 
‘4 docs eeero—andl I quite agree with Mr. Spicimann— 
that if this Institute could induce the Dean anil Chapter 
ta omlt this figure they would certainly do well. and 
would not do injury to Stevens's magnificent monument. 
This, of course, te quite apart from the question of the 
stability of the monument, which this Institute has 
operly mised. ‘There ida reference aleo to the grave of 
fred Slevens. 1 remember attending the funeral at 
Highgate Cemetery of a friend of mine, with Mr. Young, 
the man who cast the bronze work for the Wellington 
monitment, and after the funeral we tried to find the grave 
of Alfred Stevens. After some difficulty, on getting the 
number from the attendant, we did find it; bot Lam sorry 
to say that ite dilapidated condition was not due to sub- 
gidenes, but to entire neglect. The Art Committee's 
. refera to “the brass inaeription plate” But this 
should be corrected. Technically it is brase, bot there 
is something with jt; it ie really a very fine example 
of bronze work cast by Mr, Young, who did some very fine 
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work to the Sphinx on the Thames Embankment, Then 
there ia a reference to the widening of Ficeadilly at the 
comer of Air Street. I think, perhaps, the Institute will 
like to know that the widening of Pioeadilly at this point 
is likely to be finished by the repetition of Mr. Norman 
Shaw's western wing at the eastern end of this corner— 
nt all events ii la in contemplation. Iam not finding 
fault’at all with the design of the present building of the 
wine merchants—but it would be » seandal if the public 
permitted that facade to be re-erected In place of the 
repetition of Norman Shaw's western wing. Then there 
is the following reference to the mew St. Paul's Bridge: 
“with a view to secoring the hest possible design for so 
important an undertaking," “the Council urged the 
Corporation to reeeive a deputation of architects and other 
artiste,” “and further representations by the Institute may 
be desirable, with a view of safeguarding the architeotaral 
character of the work,” [made areference to this lest yoar, 
and I think you, Sir, expressed the opinion that the bridge 
ghould be the subject of a competition. Whether you are 
of that opinion now I do not know, but I think certainly 
there is an opportunity there for the architect and the 
engineer, which may prodoce hidden talent sneh ae that 
which hae been rage forward in other competitions, I 
trust the Institute will do ita beat to secure open competi- 
tion for the bridge amongst Englishmen only, for we whould 
be very sorry indeed to have u foreigner come over here, 
however fine hie work might be, to spend 2} millions 
of our public money. On page 64 there is o reference 
to the interesting chureh uf Paddletown. I have read 
ithe whole of the correspondence that appeared in the 
Times on this subject, and t have arrived ut the conclusion 
that this ie another example of the meddlesomeness of a eer- 
tain learned Wedy not n hundred milea from the present 
Royal Academy, If you take the trouble to read the remarks 
of ihe Vicar, or Rector, you will find that he ia reinstating 
the work which was there before, ond, altogether, 
1 om certain from the particulars which have been 
wiven us that the alterations and udditions which are 

posed are for the benefit of the church, and will be 
thoroughly architectural and artistic, It is another ex- 
ample of imterference on the part of the Inatitute, or on 
the part of the Soviety for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, that is entirely unnecessary. 1 quite agree with 
the action taken by the Institute with regard to the pre- 
vention of any building on the ground of St. James’ Chureh, 
Piccadilly, The Committee have done excellent work in 
doing thelr best to secure what hos now been brought 
about—vis., the rejection of the Bill by the House of Com- 
mons. It would have been a monsirone thing to erect any 
building on that little onsia at the side of Bt. James’ 
Church, At page 4 we have the report of the Literature 
Standing Committee, and I quite agree with the reprint 
af Willis' “ Construction of the Vaulta of the Middle Ages.” 
It isa paper that one cannot read too often, fram the benefit 
to be derived from the detailed information lt affords of 
all that pertains to the enbject of which it treats. Coming 
to the Library report I find that the renders in the Refer- 
ence Librury were 111 more this vear than last year, there 
were eighteen books issted lesa thie year than last year, 
and twenty-two tickets less than last year for admission 
to the Library of other than members. But it is 
f& curious edincidence that the day attendannes, 2,475, 
ehonid be precisely the game number ag last year. 
Of the total evening attendances there were 111 loess 
this year than last vear, and the books issued on 
loan were eighteen lees than Inet year. Those of us who 
attend the Library, and kmow the values of it, must 
congratulate the Inetitute and the studenta on the 
intere#t and the study that this shows on the part 
of those who are growing up to be professional 
architects, Now I come to the Fractice Standing Com- 
mittee. I said lest year that it would be a | thing 
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if the members of the different Committees were to read the 
report before it went up to the Council, and thie yeur the 
members of the Practice Committeo have rend the report ; 
bot whether the meeting will consider that fact aa of any 
advantage or not is a matter for this meeting. It seems 
to me that, although I have been a party to the report, 
and although I tried to enlarge il, it still possesses the 
merit of brevity, and does not convey very much more 
Information than i has done in previous years. [ eny that 
in the presence of oor worthy Chairman, but he appre- 
eintes as I do—in oa way I did not before I became a 
member—the diffienlty of referring to the subjects brought 
before us, becawuee, if we did, we should have to do that 
which we say we decline to do—ir. give detaila of these 
questions. T would particularly call attention to the leat 
paragraph where we say that when clients and solicitors, aa 
they frequently do, ask the Institute, and the Institute refers 
to the Practice Committes, questions relating to : 
fessional procedure, we decline to answer the questions 
without previous communication with the architects in- 
volved. As regards the Seience Standing Committee, I 
am sorry to say that a member has just gone away | Mr. 
Alun Munby] who knows all about it, 1 am sorry he has 
gone, because, although the report of the Science Standing 
Qonunittes ie very foll indeed, 1 cannot understand what 
the Science Committee are going to do with regurd to paint. 
They have been af this paint business for [ do not know 
how many yeara, and why they want to eae 
er how they wre going to standardise paint, 1 rently do 
not know. We had very good paint in the Georgian 
period, and Iam not aware that there wus any standard. 
isting of paint then. We have had genuine white lead, 
and we can get it now. We have had excellent 
1 oil, and we enn get it now; and if there 
ja o member of the Seclence Committee who can 
tell ua briefly, short of an e@aay, what this paint 
businese means, I shall be very much obliged to him. 
The Report of the Science Committee appears to be 
principally composed of the materials with which the 
row to Hell is anid to be paved, that is good intentions, 
a with regard to paint. In the Report of the 
ecorde Committee, on page 89, thers is « reference to 
the Essay Frise. IT hope that the students will trke 
, in this Eseny Prise 7 it must give them 
ition, and perhaps improve their cali. 
gra graphy. The Reeorde Committee eay 
that it is desirable to allow wiudenia to select thelr own 
cubjects, and that eubjecta should be chosen to indore 
competitors to make definite contributions to knowledge 
by sctive research ond a clear presentment of farts. 
Some of ovr architects in my earlier days, such 4 
Pennethorme, Hardwicke, Smirke, and Donaldson, and 
men of that sort, were masters of composition, and 
were known for the clear way in whieh they fromed 
their reports. Wo architects know bow important it 
is that we should be oble ni times to frame clear 
reports. It may, and very often does, lead a client to 
go on with the job at the full price the tender 
when perhaps otherwise he would not do so, Then we 
come to the financial statement, The legal expenses 
L have already referred ta Bot with regard to the sasets 
and our imeome ] was thinking whether, instead of railways 
that I advoented lasi year, we could not mow begin to 
invest our money in aeroplanes, which I believe will be the 
means of transit in the future. In coneloston I should 
like to saya word or two on the sdministrative body of the 
Institute. We all know that no institution and no concern 
ean steceed unless the administrative boily, or the officials, 
ssbb Mi the mark. 17 bad the pleasure of saying with 
regurd to our Secretary the year before last that the proof 
of the pudiling was in the eating. I last year said thet 
I thought the ingredients were there, and we boped for 
an ultimately pood pudding. I think you will agree with 
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has been in the course of cooking 


mo that the pud 
1 that we are delighted at the excellent 


during [nat year, 


work done by the profited experience of our Secretary. As 


he goes on year by year, when many of os bove gone, T am 
sure thai the Inetitute of the day will find that in Mr. 
MacAlister we have an exeellent man in every way; he is 
courteods, kind, attentive and diligent, and T congratulate 
Mr. MacAlicier upon the great improvement, if T may soy 
ao, Which every young secretary must feel desirable in auch 
i position os his. It is no essay matter to take up the 
Seoretaryahip of a body like the Royal Inititute of British 
Architects, and J am sure that Mr. MacAlister hae carried 
his work through excellently, Then another gentleman 
T choold like to name is Mr. Herbert Tayler. He haa been 
with us sinee 1875, and he was made Assisinnt Secretary 
in 1897. Ae Honorary Anditor of this Inatitnuie on two 
occasions I have hind. ae all oor Auditors have had, 
. ¥ fool opportunity of judging Mr. Tyler's 
work; he knows exacily where to find everything; 
he is thoroughly efficient in all the details of the work of 
the Inatitute, and T am sure we may congratulate ourselves 
upon having in Mr. Tayler a very efficient Assistant-Socr- 
tary. Very similar observations apply to the Librarian, Mr, 
Rudolf Direks. Those who attend the Library appreciate 
the courtesy with which they are served by Mr. Direks ; 
and not only this, but he bas an intimate knowledge of the 
contents of the Library and where to lay his hand on any 
book that je wanted. Toa busy man, or a busy student, this 
is of the utmost importnnee. I remember ite being said of 
my dear old governor's father, Mr Cates, Principal Librarian 
of the Britiah Museum (and Mr. Arthor Cates no danbt in- 
herited a good deal of the attributes of hig father with regard 
to hia memory), that when a student in want of a book would 
nak an attendant to find ont where it was from the catalogue 
Mr. Cates would indicate the place in something of the 
following manner, “In the gallery, on the seoond sbelf, 
the sixth book from the left hand corner you will find the 
beok"; and [ believe as a matter of fact he was neuriy 
always right. He waa a perfect master of the position of 
avery book in British Museum Library; and Mr. 
Direk ircks ia gradually nequiring « similar mastery with re- 
gard to the books in the Institute Library. Then another 
gentleman I should like to mention ie Mr. George 
MNorthover, the Editor of the Jovasan He has been 
with wa since 1899, aml wae mate Editor in 1008, 
It is owing to his asaubuity and enre that the high standard 
of the Joce#wat ls mainteined, and those of ta who have 
heen brooght in contact with him know how very efficient 
he is in the work he haa to do, and how much we owe to 
him for the “editing” of our at times very disjointeil 
remarke, anid for potting them into presentable publishing 
shape. Jt would be wrong to pass over the jonior members 
af the staff, beeause they are coming forward and must 
necessarily take the pluce some day of those who musi 
Tetire on account of age, and they are entitled to our 
thanks, And I onght not to omit to mention our friend 
here, the Institute - ter: how he manages to make 
an intelligible report of our sometimes muddled, confused, 
and incoherent speechos I really do noi know, anil [ feel 
be deserves the thanks of ve all. think, sir, you will 
with me, ond the public will acrea with me, 
that this Institute is incressing largely its sphere of use- 
falnesa and 1 36. There ie no donbt that daring 
the last quarter of o century the Institute hes come to 
hold a place in the public estimation that it did not hold 
before. 1 trust it will go on in that way, wnd that it will 
not be detrimental to the interests of the Institute if 1, aa 
I hope I shall be able to do thir time next year, exercise 
my preseriptive right to ay what I have to aay on the 
record of ita paat year's work. 
Mr. H. Hanowwke Lasostox [F.]: I should like to enll 
attention to the pa ph on 7 50 onder the head 
*Arehitectural Copyright.” Is lt the fiet that these two 
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gentlemen, Mr. Beleber and Mr. Simpeon, both honoured 
names, were appointed by the Institute to follow up this 
ides of architectural copyright, or wae if um self-originating 
und self-imposed duty ? | 
Toe Cramaax : rg dye uppoirited by the Council. 
Mr. Laxaaron: At the last anoual meeting I asked the 
question what the Council meant by architectural copy- 
right, and the only recognition of the question was o 
notice on the Minutes that the question waa nol anawered, 
It might be possible to tell the meeting this evening what 
the Institute is se to obtain under the term “ erelii- 
tectural copyright." Lf it were desirable that it should be 
obtained, the firet step to be taken, if we are to be listened 
to with any effect, would be to carry to its issne the ques- 
tion of registration of architects. As matters stand we 
have no legul status to be called architects to the exclu 
sion of those who have received to architectural training. 
On. one occasion I sent up to the Council a paper from 
an auctioneer and estate agent who caid be wae an 
architect and that he employed Associates of the Institute. 
I am speaking from memory, bot T believe he said he 
employed Aswociates of the Institate in the business. 1 
have simply had an scknowled from the Counail 
that my letter has been received, but I have oot heard 
whether they have succeeded in bringing that man down 
to the level he deserves to be brought. Since I asked that 
question last year I have looked through the proceedings 
of the Architectural Copyright Committee here, and I 
have come open the following clause in Mr. Beloher’s 
statement to the House of Commons Committee :—* The 
editor of a building journal informed mo that he did not 
desire to reproduce drawings of large buildings, but that 
he obtained drawings of emall houses from architecta, a4 
his paper hed o loge circulation smongsi oountry 
builders and estate agents, who told him ‘they found 
them useful." Then why object? Is it well to insist 
thet whet we have set down as good should be refused 
the use of by another onless he pays o fee? Is that o 
right way to act? Architects surely should have a mind 
above chaining fees in that ey Seay pes 
copyright would simply breed cupidity in us. 1 cannot 
gee the good of it and | hope it will be dropped. 
Supposing this copyright became law, are you going 
actually to prevent an ignorant builder from copying 
and using a good plan instead of a tmd one? He pro- 
bably does not appreciate ony difference between an 
architect and un estate agent, The next siep would be 
that an architect would have the right to forbid another 
architect to go on with his building on the ground of an 
alleged infri t of hiz re lt is pitiable and 
ean only proceed from greed. angst dep war Boece 
by copying you, ‘Take the case of the man who first pot a 
apire to a ehorch (there was a time when that was first 
done, of course), or a dome to a builiding—waa it con- 
ceivable that he ehould have been granted a copra af 
that fenture? Yet it is some protection of thia kind that 
you appear to be striving after, bot I hope you will not 
auoceed. Passing to my next point, there is o sentence in 
the Report which gd amr the course of the year 
ihe Council have b compelled to take action in 
severnl onses of professional advertisement and breach of 
rofestional etiquette." ‘That reads something like the 
fad mater of a echool who tells his boys when they are 
breaking up for their holiday that they have been behaving 
vary bodly and must not do itagain. I suppose they ate 
members of the Institute that the Council bave felt it 
concrete case, co that those who have sinned shall not sin 
any more, and those whe might sin unwittingly shall learn 
from now that euch and euch an act open their part will be 
considered as unprofessional and be condemned by their 
follows. Uf there is one thing we should all observe, it ts 
how to behave well to oor neighbours. I beg the Council 


necessary to admonish and correct? Let us have some 
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to give us some example of what they consider constituios 
a breach of professional etiquette and what is professional 
advertising, not, of course, mentioning any names, but 
giving us « concrete case in both instances, for our 
edification. 

Mr. Woonwanp: | read toaluy in the newspaper that an 
uction was brought by an architect at Brossela agatnet 
another architect for having copied the farade of a bualhling 
erected by the plaintiff in one of the avenues in Firwesels. 
He succeeded in tha action, ani the defendant had to pay 
#100 and eosta,* | 

Mr. G. Eoxeet Nrevp [F.): Lehould like to add a few words 
with d to the Report, commencing with the names of 
those who have away from os since Inst year. I 
particularly refer to my old chief, Mr. Thomas Cotler. 1 
firat went to him in 1488, onda kinder unl better friend, 
and one more ready to give assistanoe to other men, T have 
never met before or.sinee. He was one of the most lovable 
of men and his readiness to render masistanoe was quite 
exceptional, Turning to the question Mr. Langston has 
mentioned of professional misconduct, I think it would he 
useful io us if expressions of this character appeared in 
the Jovexar: “ The Council strongly dieapprove af" so- 
and-so. It would be sufficient for us to know, and I 
think members of the Institute would be glad to know, of 
those matters which had ineurred their oat» oval. 
There are some who err unwittingly, und it would be of 
great servies to them. With reference to the Tandon 
County Council (General Powers) Bill, I feel that it was well 
fought out by the Institute, amd their action deserves the 
hearty eapportof all ite members. With regard toapending 
the money and whether it could not have been done for 
lees, that ie the cry one hears on all sides now. The 
money was well spent, and I hope oo occasion will be 
allowed to pass where the money of the Institute could be 
apent in making o Bill of this charaeter thoroughly prac- 
tieable. Passing to the Practica Commitien's report, I 
confess Ido not understand Mr, Woodward when he says 
that the report ehould be longer than itis. Some explana- 
tion might be given as to why it was not longer and why 
it wea cot down. One would like to hear more of what 
hoa been done: tt leaves o doubt in owe's mind ae to 
whether the work has bean thoroughly done. 1 am not 
atippesting that it has not been thoroughly done, but there 
is one point | would refer to, in last year's Report, and 
thas ia the third parngmph, which gaya: “The subject of 

nC cnn) advertizing which was under discoasion al the 
date of the last Annual Report has been further con- 
sidered, and a resolution thereon sent up to the Couneil. 
Ab the eg sgt of the Conunail a form of inquiry haa been 
prepared for airculation amonget foreign correspondents os 
to the practice obtaining in this matter in thelr ieepeati¢e 
countries. The replies are not yet to hand." Now this 
year no mention is inade of that at all, and one would be 
gind to know whether thoce replies have come to hand, 
anil, if go, what they were. I hope this i not an Instance: 
where the report has been ¢ot down. I confess that it 
meine to me that that is en, 

Mr. Woopwanp:; May I eny that my friend hea entirely 

tood me? 7 did not aay that the report had been 
cot down; on the contrary, I said thai 1 thought it was 
longer than wets. 

Mr. Niecy: In the lest paragraph, on page 56, it saya: 
“A considerable number of questions have been received 
relating to difficulties encountered in practice in 1 Lov 
the interpretation of various clauses in the Conditions of 
matter of professional advertising, and on architects’ lia- 
bility for dry-rot in buildings. These have been carefully 
considered and replied to. Most of them being of a eonfi- 
dential nature cannot be more partiqularly referred to." I 
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feel that there is something more wanting here. I do not 
wish to have any exposure made of any person, but if the 
facta can be put before os, if the cases which have been 
tried referring to dry-rot and euch responaibilities eoald 
be brietly bitter Llthink it would ba an addition to the 
Jotnvat which would be very much appreciated. 

Mr: Fowrs T. Haus [F.]: They bave been reported, im 
the Jopmyan. 

Mr, Murr, Gasevrr (F.): Mr. Woodward hae aaked 
what the Scienos Committee are doing about paint. I am 
very gorry Mr. Munby haa had to leave early, because he le 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee which has the matter in 
hand. The Institute, 1 may any, is very fortunate in having 
in Mr. pane aman particularly fitted for such an investi- 
ee bemuse he ja, mmongst other things, a a: 

are very few of us who can elaim that q 
and without it nobody can know moch about the subject of 
tion of paint. [belleve there ia nothing secret 
in what is being done, wlthough details are not put into the 
report; perhaps T might mention how the whole thing 
cums Th we | that | diffienlties occa- 
sionally arose when canltractors, wor Co ea, 
which demanded best materials, were pulled up by the 
architect for using something of which ha diueppeceed, 
The contractors said, “ It is the very bect on the market," 
and the architect found that if he wanted to fight he had 
not «leg to stand upon. Until this inquiry I certainly did 
not know much about paint, and I do not pretend to 
know much more now, and if you strike out those membere 
of the Institute who are chemista [ am cerinin there ts 
nobody here who knows much about paint. In the hope 
of improving this state of things « specification thal waa 
far more precise than uanal was pot before tha Science 
Committee, and it was auggested thut some euch specifica. 
tion would ‘ba cseftal to put into the hana of all members 
of the Institute. The matter wae referred to a Bub-Com- 
mittee, and when it was tackled in detail it was found that 
ic the exception poasibly of the oohres and a few common 
oloure there ja satiety one gingla paint on the market 
cana name of which gives any clear idea, to on ordinary 
of its constituents. Names are applied to points 
which should not be applied at all, For instance, in 
my ignorance I said, “1 suppose if you sa y vermilion it 
means scenathiing definite?” and I waa told that if there ng 
one thet was vague that wae the thing, and lt is fu 
the manic with almost every other paint So that a 
specification of paint is a matter of enorme diffionliy, J 
cannot pretend to say mock about it, because 1 am no 
ebemist. But, so far ae we have gone, the statement in the 
report, [ think, is clowr; it does not contain detail, bot o 
(iat lot of detail hea been'goné Into hy the Bab-Oammnisiee, 
aod on the Sub-Committee there are at less! two men 
besides Mr. Munby who are chemisia, and | think the 
final result will be very useful to the Inatitute. I can nasure 
Mr. Woodward, if he is not o chetnist, and he thinks he 
knows anything about that he is sadly mistaken. ; 

Mr. W. H. Arwty-Heany [F.]: 1 should just like to 
rubles cn Tertrk —_ the question. that was raised by a 
previous speaker with regard to the Report of the Practice 
Committee. He seeme to be labouring onder o delusion 
thut there hae heen an attempt to suppress or cot down 
ibe report. 

Mr. Nano; That ls not my hes ot all My ides was 
that the Council thought tt was too long and ent it down. 

Mr. Avars-Bannet: With regard to the clause whieh aays: 
“4 considerable number of questions have been received," 
et. I doubt whether it would be desirable, evon If it 
were practicable, to give details of all those questions, 
Qur re would be aa long aa the whole of this Annual 
Report if we attecopled to go inte detail on those questions, 
and I aay that it is not desirable in every case thot we 
should. They ore sinted here to be of @ more or lesa 
confulential nature, and they are very numerois; we 
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have Ingerted this clause as # general account of the work 
that occupies a great deal of our time at all meetings of 
the Committee. 

Mr. Knun: There again, Sir, Mr. Atkin-Berry haa mis- 
understood me. What I said waa that one cxample of 
euch character should be merely stated without any refer- 
ence to names, 50 that men might know the character of 
things that hid been dealt with. 

Mr. Arso-Benny: Their character ia, | think, anffisientty 
shown here; there are qodetions on vations classes of 
professional ce nn on matters of professional charges, 
Architects have their difficulties in these matters, and 
they send them up to the , and the Secretary 
refers. them to the Practice Conmittes, who carefully 
deliberate upon them and answer them to the best of 
their ability. 1 would just like to remind the meeting how 
in former years we used to tremble when Mr. Woodward 
gol up lo erlticiae the report of the Practice Standing 
Committees, but it was quite a pleasure to-night to see the 
beams of delight with which. being now a member of that 
Committee, he fitted over ita report. 

Mr. W, A. Fonsvre (Fj: I should like to saya few mm 
in praise of the eriticiams Mr. Woodward has made. 
Woodward caid « good deal in eriticism of the Art Cae 
mittee which I think wae nseful, notably his remark 
with pr to the new St, Paul's Bridge. I hope the Inati- 
tute will take m more energetic course respecting that 
aslo: With regard to Stephens's Monument in - 
gute Cemetery, it fell tomy lot to report upon the condition 
of it, and I may aay that the Blandford Corporation have 
restored it very excellently. I think it would gratify Mr. 
Woodward to gee itt. They made one mistake in 
the inseriptian round, so that it reads now from the aoa 
instead of from the north. And it looks to me very much 
like bres, Bot now I would like to ort ich Mr. Woodward 
and say that he has been inconsistent in what he said abont 
Sit. James’ Church, Pieeadilly. He deplores the action that 
the Art Committers have taken with regard to Poddletown 
Chureh, and he approves.of what they have done with 
reyrard to St, James’, Piccadilly ; bat he is not consistent, be- 
cange at St. Jumea’, Piccadilly, a detached tmilding waa tobe 
put up which would aprall ihe view of Wren's church, but 
which would not tench the churchatall, wheress Puddletown, 
Churah ia quite different. There, there is & onique little 
Chureh fitted out with Jaecbean woodwork throughout. The 
chancel was polled down in L576 and rebuilt in ita present 
condition, and whit they are ing to do now is to 
down that L474 choncel amd jah « house in the 
to got the came stone to rebuild an extended chancel, of the 
character of which they have uo evidence; and in uddition 
to that, to poll down the esat wall of the north aisle and 
extend it. The whole work comes aboul berause a new 
Syoire wishes to ralse « memorial to his brother, and to 
provide # household chapel in the church, which involves 
u rearrangement of this unique set of Jacobean fittings and 
the introdnetion in the intervala of modern fitt As Mr. 
Woodward's remarks will go out to the Pies, and will be 
tuken to have some weight, [ feel boand to mise come pro- 
test to what he has said, from the other side, which jar 
a vervimportantens Ido not think that the elengy, ot the 
owner, or those who have the r to touch these historic 
eburehaes, should have soch freedom as they now PORRESE. 

Mr. Woonwann: 1 rahgpenader trom. the 
—I have not seen the church myselfi—that in ‘the case of 
Puddletown chancel it was simply a question of restoring 
the chancel to the dormer plany;and that theae Jacobean 
fittings can be refized in the new chancel: therefore what 
they are doing now is simply to replace whut waz there 
before. With regard to the ¢ other place, the north aiale 

there again [ understand entirely from the corresm 
eee ae that cigs ep will be quite eatlsfactory 

mi archilest, who 1 think knows 
exnotiy what he je about, 
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Mr. Gasecrr: The facts being na stated ” 
Ms. Forsyth, 1 feel sure that the Art Commities will 
receive the almost unanimous support of the Institute. 

Mr. C. BE. Airromexeow [4.}: There ie one littl item which, 
af on of the honorary auditors, T should like to pot before 
this meeting, wr that is that Mr. Woodward rather cavilled 
at the heavy expenses of last year. depewan her aoe 
[ wen REN. i this bill | bad rather ao shock, and 
thinaght it waa very large; bot thinking over it Satatda 
it app to me that it waa good policy in every instance 
for the Institute to po into thoee matters which will affect 
us professionally, | would wiah to take this opportunity 
of reminding aise ale who do not know it, that we have 
& Profeselonal Defence Committee, and | would aleo =up- 
gest that in fotore the Conneil should give more power 
still and ues Ture canner dey od sake: 1k of that pro- 
fessional Committee it more wilely 
known. If thie will only follow the methods nc ~ suit? 
another Institution, | think they will grt pirmectical] 

member of the Institute to submit ticklish points Ah thet 
Communities for advice, ly if efterwards they publieh 
the resulta of their advice, I am convinced that on 
miotters legal we ore always spending money well. 

Mr. Hanenen W, Purr [F.): Tam glad that Mr. Wood- 
ward referred to the excellent way in whieh the Jocnwat is 
edited; if he had not done so, I bad intended myself to 
remark on that point. 1 have had in my time a good deal 
of experience with mgarl to editorial work and eorrecting 
proofs, and I must say that the Editor of the Jornxan fe 
remurkably accurate and exceedingly careful ; ao much so, 
that T think tt would be extremely dificult to find the 
lightest mistake if you were te go through all the 
Jovaxat for the whole year, and that is decidedly to the 
credit of onr esteemed Editor, While speaking of the 
Jovnxat I should also like to remark whet most be in the 
minds of every member, probably, of the Institute, that 
the JovkRNAL aceme to improve every year. sey qurrent 
volume f have perhaps had more through 
than those of SAL haven aie ice 
extraordinary interest to be found from fortnight to fort. 
tight in the Jovgxa One really looks forward to finding 
in every iseue somothing fresh as readable and thoroughly 
well edited. 

Ton Caamoun: One of the advantages of discussing 
this Annual wm ie that members have the opportunity 
of giving we their advice, oo thet In foture the report may 
be more satisfactory, more valuable, and more neefol to 
them. With regurd to ites : t parts, I may assure 
Mr. Nield that the reparta of othe vei various. committees are 
submitted in the Report in identically the same form in 
which they are presented to the Council—they wre enbject 
to no editing, no expansion, and no curtailing. The 
honorary Beereluries of the various committees ore 
responsible for the reports, and I think you will agree 
that they all do their work remarkably well. I feel sure 
that any hints thrown out this evening as to fuller 
information, either in these reports or otherwise, will be 
given effect to in future. With regard to specific instances 
of matters of professional etiquette, I think some benefit 
would acerne to the Institute if these were published from 
time to time, becanse there ie no doubt that in a member- 
chip as large as ours, difficulties do arise in pructice; there 
Are many questions ring to be acived, and it is only 
by the help of our fellow itecta that we can surmount 
thees difficulties and solve these questions. Tf these ore 
published from time to time it will make oor Jovpyar 
more Talunble, and our individual practice perhaps nu little 
more exey. Lomay tell Mr. Langston that the Council does 
not wish to black-liet any member, or to deal harshly with 
rites ge oi at either wittingly or ninrwittiiugty, 

Council consider to be proper 

professional snenatia: No man is condemned without 
ng thoroughly and fairly heard. Personally I do not 
think that any good would result from publishing specific 
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instances of doubtfol practice. We have simply to deal 
with them in the best way we san amongst a. crowd of 
ever 2,000 men, all carrying on practices of widely 
differing chameter, 

Mr. Layoatow: I only meant that men might be poo- 
vented from incurring censure. 

Tor Coamwan: I quite appreciate that. Mr.. Atkin- 
Berry very happily said that the tone of Mr. Woolward's 
eriticienia prea He hecame a member of the Praotice 

tee hea considerably changed, We are all, how- 

aver, deeply indebted to Mr. Woodward for coming here 

and oritieisitig ad eo. in suoh a 

friendly fr and meatal Ee certain that 

the Report is benefited tram his criticism year by eid 
The only thing J would remurk ia this, the mnnunl alec- 

tions are coming on, and although I am happy to say 

that Mr. Woodward is standing as a member of the 

Council, I am rather afraid that if he elected we 

shall lose that annual eriticiam of his and the Report 

perhaps will deteriorate to ite old bad ways, 

Mr. Laxcstox: You have not answered my question 
wbout architectural copyright. 

Tox Cuamuax: Tam afraid T cannot go into the ethics 
of that question at all. The only thing I can do is to refer 
you to the very foil statements of the Institute repreeenta- 
tives which aro poblished in the Jovexan. You will get 
there ull the information that it ie possible to give. 

Mr. Laxestow: I merely want in a senience of about 
twenty words a definition of architectural copyright. 

Ton Coarewax : This is not the first time thot an attempt 
ienpiccno tana to teluece me into a twenty-words definition 

questions aa difficult as that of architectural copyright, 
and t think 1 will not succumb to-night. 

Mr. Nrewe: One question that [ pout bes not been 
answered, the reference to the report of last year and the 
Ana Were racetved from foreljyn correspondents. 

Toe Secnetant: Those replies are coming i steailily, 
but ig alowly. We may soon be able to do something 
bears that have oper in, ea, 

1 motion for the adoption of the Report wae k 
and carried nnaninmonely, oe 

Tox Coamanx: It ia: now my very pleasant doty to ask 
the meeting to give o hearty vote of thanks to the Honorar 
Auditors, Mr. John Hudeon, Fellow, and Mr. C. BE. Hotohin- 
con, Acsocinte. Ther have gone ‘throngh al) the yvomr's 
accounts, and 1 think you will agree with me that they have 
done their work very efficiently, und we are deeply thankful 
to them for the time and trouble they have taken in this 
mutter. 

The vole of thanks having been carried hy seclamation, 
Mr. John Hudeon and Mr. W. H. Buri, who had been 
nominated by fie Ceara were elected Hon, Aniditora for 
the ensuing year. 

tabs bo Liven boy thts ra niao to propose that a vole of 
than piven by this meosting to the outgoing statutory 
Board of Examiners. Every member of the Institute who 
takes an interest in its proceedings must know the amount 
e seit these Examiners give so ungrodgingly to the work 
of these exmminations, and I pak to give them 

hearty vote of thanks. fii ee 

Mr. Sposa T take it for granted that theee gentile. 
men who give 2o mitch time are nod anything st all? 

Tex Coutmuas : No, Be 

Mr, Laxostow: Then they ought to be paid ; if you will 
ace! & motion to that effect from me as an atlantic in 
ee nah only fitting ee who give #0 
Fi me an utiention to 6 an imporiant work 
alveuld be paid. 

Tox Cratewan: Notiee of such a motion must he given. 
The motion wt present is that you give a hearty yote-of 
thanks, 15 1 am sure you will do, to these gentlemen who 
have given their services gratuitously. 

The motion was carried by neclamation, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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The Annual Elections : New Nominations. 


The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law $3 :— 


As Members of Cotencil, 


Apiams: Mavnton Bixenau ie 
Nominated by John Belcher, Past President, 
Alfred W. 8. Groza, Siegrist Peau yeaa A. (sibson, 
Vice-President, C.F. Mallows [F., Andrew N. Prentice 
(F.], Rowland Plombe [F.], Sir Wm. B. Richmend, 
K.C.B,, BA. (Ha, W. E. Riley [F.), Sir John 

‘Taylor, K.0.B. [F.), 

Burwitt: Artavs Wiiotam: [ J"). 
Nominated by Alfred W. S. Croaa, Vice-President, W 
Henry White [PF A. B. Jemmett (.), W..G. Wilson 
(FP, Perey BE. Tubbe [#.), Arnold §. Tayler [4], 
Gammell [4.}. 

Donn: Cnantes FrezRov [P,). 
Nominated by Kt. Phend Spiers [F.), John Clarkson 
[F.], Rowland wi Py, George Hubbard [F,], 
Alfred W'S. Croaa, Vice-President, Jolin B. Chobb{ F.), 
Henry Hall (Fo. 

Dowsine: H. P. Bunsen [F.}. 
Shucneas ones by Wm. Flockhart [ #’.), Alexander Graham 
iF. Walter Ta (FJ, William A. Fite [¥.), 

Guy Dawber, Vice-President, It. Selden Wornum 

[F.], C. EB. Mallows [F.). 

Fanrow: Freperic Ricwarn [F). 
Nominated by W. Heory White (£.), Perey B. Tubbs 


[#.), Alfred W. 8. Cross, Vice-President, A. BR. Jenimett 
LF George Hubbard (F.), W.G. Wilaon (F.), Arnold 
‘ayler iP 
, Winttam Joun [F.}. 


Nominated by A. F. Watson [F_], Edward M. Gibbs 
[fj], Charles B, Flockton [F.], W. C. Fenton [F-], 
Arnold Thornely [F.], H. GO. Paterson [4.}, James Kt. 
Wigfall [.4.}. 

JEMMeTT: ARTHUR RUTHERFORD [F’]. 
Nominaied by Alfred W. 5. Cross, Virw-President, 
Alfred W. Moore [F.], E. A. Rickards [¥'.], H, V. Lan- 
chester (J".|, James &. Gibson, Vice-President, Arnold 
8. Tayler (4.), E. Gammell [A,|. 

Nreip: Gronae Enxesr [?). 
Nominated by H. Dighton — n [P.], Alfred W. 8, 
Cross, Fice-Prenident, George. Hubbard TF .), James §. 
Gihson, Vice Horace J, Heladon’|#’.), H. V. 
Lanchester (FJ, W. G. Milburn [4]. 

Ocnmn: Pacn [ ies 
Nominated by A. Jermett Ph ie W.. 8. Croas, 
Vice-President, W. Henry White [F.), W. G, Wilson 
PP, Petey: B. Tubbs [#.|, Arnold 8. Tayler [4.), K. 
Gammell | 4.}. 

Peach: Cannes Staxter [F. 
Nominated by W. White [7], A. BR. Jemmati 
(F1, W.G. Wilson 7 |, Percy B. Tabbs (£1, Gearge 
Hubbard [F.], Alfred W. &. Croae, Vitee-P resident, 
Arnold 5, Taylor [4]. 

Pruxs : Sypvey, F.S.A. CF). 
Nominated by Horatio vaste 17) Wm. H. rts 

[F., W. Henry White Ernest Flint (¥- 

Max. Clarke [F.], H. john Porson [.), 
Greenop [aL 

Prre: Profeasor Benesrorp [J".}, 
Nominated by Mervyn Semctaas 
[F.], BE. Guy Dawber, Vice: President, 
Him. Secretory, Ernest George, Prades. 
Newton (F.], Perey $. Worthington [F,), 


fo lhe vag phn 
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Bcorr: Wits Gintave [P’.}. 
Nominated i, C. KE. Matlows ae |, Alfred W;, 8. Cross, 
Viee-Presviont, H. Dighton Pearson LF], : 
Hobbard (7), James 8, Gibson, Vice-Preaident, Max 
Clarke [F.], W. G. Milburn [4.). 
Bonomon: Lewis [F,], 
Nominated by Albert W. Moore | F1, Max. Clarke [F.}, 
Alfred fae 5. Crocs, Vice-President. W. Henry White 
F), A. BR. Jommett [F), W. G. Wilson (F.), Perey 
. Pubbs (F.]. 
Tuomas: Sir Aurren Bremweon [F,). 
Nominalfed by Sir Aston Webb, C.8., 1A., Past Presi- 
dent, Ernest George, A.HA., President, is Su 
Blomfield, AKA. Vice-President, Paul Waterhouse 
(Fil, Leonard Stokes (F.], E. Goy Dawber, Vice-Presi- 
denf{, and A. N. Prentios [FP]. 
Tunes: Percy Borusenn [F.]. 
Nominated by Max. Clarke [F.}, Alfred W. 8. 
Vice-President, W. Henry White [F}, Albert W. 
Moore (F.], A. BR. Jemmett [F.], Arnold 8. Tayler 
_ [4], 0. BE, Hotehinson [4.}. 
Wires : Wiruam Hexny [dr]. 
Noneinated by Alfred W. S. Cross, Vice-President, 
T. B. Figgis | /.), Max: Clarke [F.j, Albert W. Moore 
(F], HD. rles-Wool (F.), Arnold §. Tayler [4-), 
Bdw, Greenop [4.). 
Winises ; Wintam Grimoun [F), 
sosenates ae wi Alfred W. 8. Oroes, Vice-President, 
ite [F.], George Hubburd (FJ, A. It. 
teenie: [F.], Percy B. Tubbs (F.), Arnold §, Tayler 
rAd, Ki Gammell [4]. 
Wooowasp: Wintiam [F.]. 
Nominated tt James 8. Gibson, Vice-President, Alfred 
W. 5. Crom, Vice-President, Edward Boehmer [F.j, 
A. Bykoa [F.], A. Saxon Snell (7), Thos, FE. Calleutt, 
Past Preatdent, John Beleher, 0.A., Past President. 
As Associate-Member of Council, 
Hurcuinsox: CHarirs Epwanp [4-). 
Nominated iy Perey B. Tuble (Fj, Clarke [7",), 


Alfved W. 8. Oroes, Vice-President, A. BH, Jemomett 
[F], Albert W. Moore [F’,|, K. Gammell (4.], Amold 


. Tayler [A.}. 
As Member of the Art Standing Committee. 
Braxc: HirronyTe Jan, B.6.A, | F.]. 
Vommated by John Watson eT sage B. Dunn 
Fl, ¥. W. [P.], Geo Benitie LF. ‘jt 
wa Taslor LF.), George Wileon [F.j, J 
es. somes T. Paterson CF; ik. ioatt CF), ‘ 
arne Campbell (#.), A. Hunter Crawford {F.), T. 
Duncan Hhind [4.), T. Forbes Maclennan (4.], Thomas 
P. Marwick (A.], Ramsay Traquair | 4.}. 
ds Members of the Practice Standing-Commitiee. 


Ntenp: Georcr Enxest [F’). 
Nominated by H. Read Nope Pearson [F’.), Alfred W. §. 
Oroes, Vice-J George Hubbard [?.], Jamea 8. 
Gibson, Vice Presiden Horace J. H fF), HL 
Lanchester [F.|, W. G. Alilburn [A.}. 

Pick: nproenits eRKING 


eget by W. G. Wilson (FF, Max, Clarke [F.), 
paket Bld oonl i CF], a sets ia Bite a. 
i, * 

Cross, ana Prien George Hubbard [F.j, C. E 


Tunes: Percy Burxene [F). 


Nominated by Alfred W. 8. Cross, Vice-President, W. 
Henry White [ F. |, George Hubbard CF, AR. Joromete 
LF.) W. G. Wilson [F, Arnold S. Tayler [4.), K. 
Gunnell {A.4, 
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As Assoc.-Member Practice Standing Committee. 
GamMeo: Kessraron [4,). 
Noneinated by 8. Perkina Pick [F.], Albert W. Moore 
LF.j, Perey B. ‘Tabb [F-], Max. Clarke (F.), W. Henry 
White (F.], Alfred W. 8. Cross, Vies-Prestden!, Arnold 
&. Taylor [4.), C. E. Hotehinson [4,). 
As Assoc.-Member Science Standing Committee, 
Tavnen: Anwonp Seawanp [4.). 
Nominated by Max. Clurke [F,)|, A. BR. Jemmett | ¥.), 
Alfred W. 8 Cross, Vice-President, W. Henry White 
[F.), George Hubbard [F.j, C. E. Hutchingon [4.), 5. 
Ganinell [al. | 


The Local Government Board bave prepared 
and issued, for the information of the London 
County Council and the town councils and urban 
and rural district councila throughout the country, 
rules “for regulating generally the procedure 
to be adopted with respect to the preparaion 
or adoption of town planning schemes, and for 
making provision in regard to certain other matters 
in accordance with section 56 of the Housing and 
Town Planning Act, 1900," : | 

In a covering letter, which is dated May Hrd, 
the Beeretary to the Local Government Board 
states that the regulations are drawn so as to be 
of general application, It is probable that tho 
circumstances of parti eases will be such as 
to require or justify some relaxation or alteration 
of the regulations in their application to the case, 
and the Board have, with a view to mestme any 
auch ease, included in Article $4 provisions which 
will enable them, subject to the proviso to that 
article, to dispense with or vary any requirement 
of the regulstions where rensonabla cause is 
shown, The Board emphasise the importance of 
securing co-opatation on the part of the lo 
authority with the owners and other persons 
interested in the land proposed to be included in 
town planning schome. “Inacase in which the 
owners of land p: a scheme for the adoption 
of the local authority,” the letter proceeds, “ the 
Board consider it very desirable that the local 
authority should, before applying to the Board for 
authority to adopt the scheme, obtain from the 
owners definite information or undertakings on 
the question of any compensation which might 
become payable in respect of property injurionsly 
affected by the wanes bn theese of oor ts 
operative, whother in respect of property of th 
owners proposing the scheme, or of the property 
of any other person. Under section 54 (1) of the 
Act any compensation payable in accordance with 
the provisions of that section and section 5{ would 
be paynhle by ‘the responsible authority’ referred 
to in section 55 (2), that is to say, the authority 
who are to be responsible for enforcing the 
observance of the scheme and for the execution of 
any works which under the scheme or Part I. of 
the Act are to be executed by a local anthony. 
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In regard algo to m acheme proposed to be pre- 
pared by m local authority, it appears to be a 
matter of the greatest importance that these pro- 
visions a3 to compensation should be carefully 
borne in mind from the earliest stage of the 
proceedings, and that, as in the ease of the proposed 
adoption of a scheme, the local authority should 
endeavour to secure definite ngreementa with any 
person who may be affected by the proposals.” 
“The Town Planning Review.” 
Professor $. D. Adshead [F’.], writing afew days 
Ago, skye +> — : 
“Tn connection with the work of my depart- 
ment of the School of Architecture, we are issuing 
« Journal to be called The Town Planning Nerietw, 
whioh will be entirely devoted to town planning 
and city and suburban development. It will be 
a quarterly publiestion, and will contain about 
eighty pages of matter and numerous illustrations. 
It will ba used as a meédinm for circulating the 
information which the School of Civie Design and 
Town Planning has by its unique position been 
enabled to collect. ‘Ut will also publish the results 
of the research which it is part of the work of 
the School to undertake. The journal bet 
essentially educational in character, it 1s Set 
that it will command the support of contributors 
otherwise unavailable. In its seope it will 
recognise the different factors which town planning 
eonnotes—the mathetic, sociological, engineering, 
and hygienic. In particular it will collect and illus- 
trate the town-planning schomes of this country, 
mny of which we may expect very shortly to | 
sufficiently advanced for illustration and criticism. 
We hope to include the preliminary suggestions in 
connection with some of these in our next issue.” 
Since the above announcement the first number 
of the new review has made its appearance, odited 
by Mr. Patrick Abercrombie in collaboration with 
Professors ©. H. Reilly and 5. D. Adshead, Tha 
School of Civie Design at the University of Liver- 
pool owes its foundation, it will ba remembered, 
to the munifieence of Mr. W. Hl. Lever, and. the 
eilitors rightly conclude that as in England there 
ia no journal devoted to town planning, not only 
is there ample scope for one, but that by ita means 
the School will best be fulfilling the educational 
ideal implied in Mr. Levor's gift. | 
The contents of the first number include (1) An 
Introduction to the Study of Civic Design, by 
Professor Adshead ; (2) A Comparative Review of 
Hizamples of Modern Town Planning and “Garden 
City’ Schemes in England, by Patrick Aber- 
crombie; (8) The Town Planning Act: Ite Legal 
Aspect, by H. Chaloner Dowdall, B.C.L., Barris- 
ter-at-Law; Its Administration, by Professor 
Adshead; (4) A Suggestion for the Reeonsiruc- 
tion of Bt, John’s Garden, Bt. ‘s Hall, 
Liverpool, by Professor Adshead; (5) Contem- 
porary Town Planning Schemes in America, by 
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Professor C. H. Reilly, and Messrs. Burnham and 
Bennett ; (6 a see Sociological Aspect of Town 
Planning J nis, B.Se.; (7) Reviews of 
onal Boclodicale and } ew Banke: (8) Chronicles 
of Passing Events; (9) The Liverpool City Guild. 
A clover aketeh of tha p couse Plaza, Michigan 
Avenue, Grant Park, by J Gudérin, printed in 
colours, forms a pleasing frontispiece. The editors 
invite contributions from all sources likely to sid 
in formulating oseful and right ideas in thia aome- 
what new and unexplored field. | 

Well written, weil illustrated, and well printed, 
this: first number of The Tow Planning Hevtew 
reflects credit upon all concerned in its produc- 
tion. The new venture should secure the support 
of everyone concerned in the working out of prob- 
lems of town pee and town development. 
The price is 2s, 6d. net. 


In The Tomes of the 4th inst. appeared a letter 
written on behalf of the Council of the Hellenic 
Soctety and the Committes of the British School 
at Home, giving the result of an inquiry as to the 
strength of the demand for a new society which 
should do for Roman etudies the work which the 
Hellenic oes does in relation to the archmology, 
art, and history of Greece, The communication 
is signed by fessor Peroy Gardner, Litt.D.; 
Mr. G. H. “Hallam, Professor F. J, Haverfield, 
ELD: Mr. G. F. Hill, Mr. George A. Macmillan, 
Litt.D.; Mr. d. ff. Baker-Penoyra, Professor J. 5. 
Roid, Litt.D.; and Mr. A. Hamilton Smith. The 
reanit of the inquiry bins been that sufficient 
promises of scenes have heen received to justify 
the foundation ofsuch o society, 

An interchange of views has taken place between 
representatives of tha Hellenio Society, the 
Classical Association, and the British School at 
Rome as to the best moans of carrying out the 
proposed object. Thase representatives came to o 
uoAnlmous agreement in fayour of founding a new 
oi the aim of which should be to conduct a 

eat in harmony with the pariodicals 
Sen by the bodies mentioned (especially the 
Journal of Hellewe Studies and the Classical 
Qucrterty), to form a library in union with the 
Hallenio Society, to hold meetings, to assist (as 
soon as the funds allow) the Britiah School at 
Rome, and y to promote Roman stuidias, 
The co-operation thua ensured in principle between 
the new society, the Hellenic Society ty, and the 
Classical Association will aah that overlapping 
of publications and of work which causes so much 
waste of energy. Itis hoped that further ¢s-opem- 
tion between the three societies may be obtained by 
such interchange of privileges or preferential rates 
of subscription ns may prove desirable and possible. 

To give pract effect to this, the repre- 
sentatives of tha three bodies named have agreed 
in asking the Hellenio Society to take the steps 
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necessary for the foundation of » Bociety for the 
Promotion of Koman Studies, A meeting will 
bea hold at 4.50 o'clock on Friday, June Srd, at the 
Leeture Theatre, Civil Service Commission, Bur- 
lington Gardens, W., to which all who are willing 
to support the movement are invited. Dr. F. G. 
Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, will ee 
5 chair, and those who are definitely 

oin the new society will be invited to peat the 
fal owing resolutions ;— 

]. That a society be formed for the promotion 
of Roman studies, 

2. That the object of the society be to deal with 
the archeology, art, and history of Italy and the 
Roman Empire down to about a.p. 700, by publish- 
ing a journal, forming o library, bolding moctings, 


adaisting (as eoon as funds allow) the British School 


at Rome,and generally promoting the better know- 
nea and understanding of the Roman world. 

. That the constitution follow, mutatis miutan- 
dis ‘that of the Hellenic Society, that the annual 
subscription for ordinary members be one guinea, 
and that for the present no entrance fee be imposed. 

4, That « provisional commities be appointed 
to draw up the constitution of the aociety, and to 
nominate the first officars and council. 

5. That it be an instruction to the council of the 
society, when appointed, to approach the Hellenic 
Society, the Classical Association, and the Schools 
at Athens and Rome with o view to arranging :— 

(a) For the conduct of the perioiicals controlled 
by these bodies as friendly allied publications 
normally oceupying distinet provinces of laarning. 

(f) For reciprocity with the Hellenic Society 
in reepect of libraries, collections of lantern slides, 
and the like. 

(c) For the establishment of such further co- 
operation between the societies o& may seem 
desirable and possible. 

Any eo ndenee in connection with the 
society should, for the present, be addressed to the 
Secretary, Rove eee arene Institute, 20 Han- 
over Square, Vi 

Mr. A. S. Cope, R.A. [4.4.). 

At a General Assembly of Academicians and 
Associates held on the 4th inst., Mr. Arthur 
Stockdale Cope was elected to full rank as Royal 
Acadomician. Mr. Cope is a gon of Mr. Charles 
West Cope, R.A. Educated at Norwich and Wies- 
baden, he studied ot Carey's ond the Royal 
Academy Schools, and be bas been 4 re 
exhibitor at the Academy since 1876. He has 
chiefly devoted himself to oe eee painting, and 
his subjects have included the King, the German 
Emperor, the Lord Chief Justice, the - shop 
of Canterbury, and Lord Kitchener. Tn the 
present exhibition he has several pictures worthy 
of notice, including portraits of Lord Carrington, 
Mr. Akers-Douglaa and Colonel Carlile, and the 
portrait of Mr, T. E. Colleutt, Past ie 

C 
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which was painted by subscription, and sented 
to the Institute at the Second General Meeting af 


the present Session. 
Obituary. 

Jouxs Wiisos Watrox-Winson, of Shotle 
Hall, Northumberland, who died on the 14th April, 
at the age of 87, was elected Associate of the 
Institute in 1860, Fellow in 1582, and was placed 
on the list of Retired Fellows in 1892. Mr. Walton- 
Wilson served his articles with the late Henry 
Roberts, architect of Fishmongers’ Hall. He was 
a stadent of the Royal Academy under Professors 
Cockerell and Doualdech aus was awarded the silver 
medal for a measured drawing of the Strand front 
of Somerset House. From 1847 to 1849 he was 
in the office of the late Bir Charles Barry assisting 
on the work of the new Parliament Houses, Tha 
years 1849 to 1859 he spant travelling in France, 
Ttaly, Egypt, and Nubia to the seoond cataract, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, de. He commenced 

ractice at 18 Adam Street, Adelphi, in 1853. 

is principal works were St. Augustine's Church, 
Alston, Cumberland; St. James's Church, Riding 
Mill, Northumberland ; Restoration of the Priory 
Chureh of St, Mary, near Monkton, Yorkshire ; 
mangions in various parts of England; sehools 
ni Latteraea for the London School Board. He 
was afterwards for two years in partnership with 
Mr. E. R. Robson, during which time he erected 
Shotley Hall, near Gateshead, which eventually 
became his own country seat. 


Town Planning in Greater London. 

Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. Mr. HH. Y. Lan- 
cheater, Professor Beresford Pite, and Mr. John W. 
Simpson were appointed by the Council to represent 
the Institute at the Conference on Town Planning 
in Greater London, organised by the National Hous- 
ing and Town P ng Council, and held yesterday 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster. 


Lightning Conductors. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son are issuing 
a second edition of Mr. Killingworth Hedges’ 
Modern Lightning Conductors. The work serves 
as an Ulostrated supplement to the Report of the 
Lightning Research Committee of 1905, and con- 
tains some additional notes os to methods of 
protection and specifications. New matter in the 
second edition includes the Rules for Lightning 
Rods recently drawn up for the Phenix Fire 
Office, These mies follow the recommendations 
of the Lightning Research Committee's Report, 
but an endeavour has been made to remove any 
uncertainty aa to the Committee's Bk naw Ohits 
A chapter bas been added on the Effects of Light- 
ning on Human Beings, with notes as to where to 
seek safety during a storm ; also on Upward Strokes 
of Lightning, and other interesting phenomena, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
PROFESSOR LETHABY'S PAPER [p. 469}. 


To the Editor Jovrsan H.LB.A.— 

Sin,—My friend Mr. Schultz must bave heard 
imperfectly my remarks during the diseussion upon 
Professor Lathaby'’s Paper, if he is under the im- 
pression that I then expressed the views which he 
a0 unexpectedly imputes to me. | 

I venture again here to affirm that good con- 
struction and good design go hand in hand, and 
are part of one and the same thing, that construc- 
tion is the basis of all fine moedimval architecture, 
and that the scheme of a great cathedral ia con- 
structive in its essence, Gothio architecture being 
the romance of construction. 

lt is a pity that Mr. Schultz as o humble 
disciple of the master should persist in refusing to 
follow his example in becoming a member of the 
Institute, for I am sure that we should value his 
unwearying advocacy of faecal opinion. 

/ERESFORD PIre. 


WHITGIFT HOSPITAL, CROYDON, 


To the Editor Jovnwan B.LB.A,— 

Sin,—lt will be within the remembrance of 
your reuders that not me since a very determined 
attempt was made—and by the Town Counoil 
liseli—to secure the demolition of this delightful 
old block of almshouses. Gy a fortunuie stroke 
at the psychological moment I was able to obtain 
and publish a very firm letter from the chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Historie Monuments 
now sitting. This no doubt prevented the Town 
Council from confirming a previous vote In iavour 
of demolition. The danger passed—and sa we 
hope for ever. But the expe of holding meet- 
ings, advertising, circularising, &c., was heavy, and 
if any readers care to send me a small subserip- 
tion I shall have great pleasure in handing it to 
the Croydon Antiquities Preservation Society, 
when an official receipt will be sent, The mombers 
of that Society and their friends did well in that 
as in other directions, but I personally feel that 
this matter is one of more than local interest, as 
was, in fact,shown by the able assistance rendered 
hy the Institute and other societies, and the pro- 
fessional and other Journals. This nasistanes, I 
can assure you, we valued highly, and for it we 
wera ami are pestseay grateful. The surplus 
of the Preservation und, if any, we shall devote 
to the actual afrvectwral preservation of the Old 
Palace here, a work now pr. ceeding under the able 
direction of Messrs Banister F. and H. Phillips 
Fletcher Yours faithful! 


77 Park fans, Croydon. 0. H, Bronte. 


REVIEWS. 
CLASSIC ART. 

The Architectural Forms of the Classic Ages, comprising 
the principal examples of the Orders of Coltmna and 
their Entoblatures, By Constantin Uhde, late Pro 
fessor at the Technieal High School at aitaoope py 
Secoul Edition, reviaedl by BR, Phond Spiers, P5_A.- 
Contcining 76 phatza in colour, collolype, and photo. 
lithography, with descriptive letterpress. Fo. Lond. 
1900, Price #4. (Batsford, 4 igh Holborn. | 
The second edition—enlarged by the addition of 

geveral new plates and revised by Mr. Spiers—ot 

the late Professor Uhde's monumental work on 

Classic Art has now been issued by Mr. Batsford, 
Primarily intended to facilitate the comparison 

of the relative sizes of various well-known buildings 

of ancient Greece and Home, the aceompanyin 
descriptive matter has been condensed ns aan 
aa possible, but, notwithstanding this, Professor 

Uhde's portfolio of 76 plates forms a valuable and 

almost indispensable supplement to the many 

sumptuous books which deal, in a more compre- 
hensive manner, with the splendid monuments of 
the Classic Age. “ 
Numerous beautifully illustrated snd reliable 
works on the architectural antiquities of Greece 
and Rome—as, for example, Inwood'’s Krechtheion 

—are of little value for the purpose of comparing 

the proportions of the architectural parts of the 

structures selected for illustration, owing to varin- 
tions in the seile of the drawings and to the 
fact that the dimensions given in the different 
books are in English, French, German, and Italian 

And thus when, in order to obtain o general 
Impression of the combined effects of different 


buildings, the SORE ison of separate structures, or 
of SB coupes of structures, is desired, the result 
ean only be attained by redrawing various illustra- 


tions to one uniform scale. 

In order to avoid this tedious process Professor 
Uhde has adopted “an absolute unit of height’ 
for all the representations of antique structures 
comprised in his series of illustrations; the height 
of a building, an arcade, or an order of columns 
being uniformly taken at O-355—) m. If, there- 
fore, “the plates are laid side by side so that the 
base lines form a straight line, the differences in 
the heights and the general disposition of the 
separate parisare readily seen.’ In order to obtain 
at least an approximately correct idea of the actual 
height of a structure in comparison with the draw- 
ing, the given absolute height must be multiplied 
by three, and the product will represent the ratio 
of reduction of the drawing. For example: In the 
ease of the Arch of Septimius Severus which has 
“an actual height of 20°'79 m., the scale of reduc- 
tion ia found by multiplying the height by three— 
90°79 x 3=0257—therefore the netual structure 
is 62°37 times as large as the drawing.” The 
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separate architectural parts are drawn to 4 scale 
ten times aa large as that used for the whole build- 
ing, whieh makes a comparison of these parts ne eaay 
a# one in which the entire structure is concerned. 

Some well chosen exaryples illustrate the gradual 
development of the orders of ancient architecture 
from the earliest wee oye nage L to 
comprise typical detaila of Egyptian, Assyrian, an 
rau pape way showing, by their mode of 
construction, the beginning of the artistic formes 
which reached their highest stage of development 
in Grecian architecture. Plates [V, to ATV. repre- 
sent specimens of Greek and Roman architecture, 
enlled from some of the most beautiful structures 
erected after the time of Pericles; and in Plates 
XV. to MXIT. examples are given of the Doric 
order, from the period it was first known to be 
used to its final decadence. nl 

The next group of illustrations (Pintes XXTIT. 
to XXXL.) deals with columns of the Ionic order 
as treated in Attica and the Asiatic Ionic provinces. 
Then follow numerous details from well-known 
buildings of Grecian, Grecian-Roman, and the 
Roman orders (Plates XXAUT. to LUM), which 
‘inter alia) illustrate the development of the Roman 

orinthian style in all its splendour. 

Roman triumphal arches and samphithentres, 
in which the troe Roman style, with ite arch and 
vault construction, firat appeared, form the subjects 
of Group VI. (Plates LIV. to LALIT). 

Plates LAITY. and LXV. are of « most interesting 
and instructive character. The former represents 
the orders as used in various buildings, drawn to a 
uniform seale for the comparison of the relative 
sizes of the structures they partially depict, whilst 
the latter illustrates the following buildings, all of 
which are drawn to the same scale, vie. :—The 
Arch of Constantine, the Arch of the Sergians at 
Pola, the Arch of Septimins, the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus, and the Colosseum at Rome, and the Amphi- 
theatre at Pola, 

Plates LAVI. to LAX. comprise illustrations, to 
a large seale, of parts of Greek and Roman build- 
ings which it has not been possible to reconstruct 
in their entirety, or of structures which, apart from 
aome interesting detail, contain nothing of great 
architectural importance, 

The last group (Plates LAXL to LA XVI.) consist 
of drawings representing conjectural restorations of 
buildings of the Cinssie Age, such as the Acropolis 
of Athans, the Parthenon, the Temple of Aeus at 
Aizani, the Choragio monument of Lysicrates, the 
Therm of Caracalla at Rome (of which there was 
no record in the former edition), and other buildings 
of equal interest. 

The original text has been carefully revised 
thronghout by Mr. Spiers, and the work in its now 
extended form will prove of additional value to all 
sindents of Classic Art. .. 

Atrnep W. 5. Cnoss [F). 
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SOUTHWELL MINSTER, NOTTS. 
Nottinghamahire. By Everard L. Guilford. Little Guides 

Series. Sm. pott fo Lond, 1010, Price 2s, fd. 

(fete & Co. 36- Reser Street, Strand, WC.) 

The series of “Little Guides" published by 
Mesars, Methuen comes-as a boon and a blessing 
to men, ta those that motor and those thatcyele. 
For the sum of half-a-crown one see at a glance 
whether village is worth a visit, and what are the 
special objetts of interest in the church. How 
badly such wuides are needed, even by experts, was 
shown at the visit of the Royal Archwological 
Institute to one of the Barton churches last year, 
where nol a single member noticed the presence of s 
stone Rood, Mary and John, carved on the mullions 
of an nicle window ; similar oversights occurred m 
other churches. The “ Little Guides,”' of course, 
vary in meril; at the top we ahould place Mr. Wells’ 
Oxford and its Colleges and Mr. Hrabant's Sussex ; 
beside them Mr. Guilford's Nottinghamshire will 
rank high. He seams to have intimate, personal 
knowledge of every village in the county, I have 
also tested hig accounts of Newark and Southwoll, 
and found them exeellent. There ie on admirable 
introduction on the physical features and geology 
of the county, and the account of the church fittings 
in prolably the most complete in existence for any 
county. The illustrations are charming; one of 
them, showing the “eagre " rushing up the Trent, 
ia of special interest; there is also a large map and 
246 pages of letterpress. [ have come acrose 
mistakes here and thera; what book is free from 
them ? Certainly not any of mine; and instead of 
listing them to establish for myself » repittation 


for meticulous accuracy, I will try to a fow 
additions to Mr. Guilford's aceount of Southwell 


The east Limb of the minster was arranged by 
Mr. Ewan Christian, and in the opinion of every- 
body, so far as | know, rightly arranged, with the 
altar against the eastern wall, with the two un- 
aisled eastern bays forming a presbytery, and the 
western hiya forming a choir, What looks like a 

recedent for this arrangement may be seen at 
feoahes ter, where the unaisled eastern portion has 
undoubtedly always bean a presbytery; it waa 
boeause the presbytery was to be there that the 
Norman crypt was extended ésstward as.5 founda- 
tion for it, that its high oliar might not be in a 
bole. The planning of Southwell, however, points 
to something very different. If it he compa 
with that of Worcester, Salishury (the original 
plan), Beverley, and Pershore (which Southwell 
clogsly resembles both in plan and elevation) it 
will be found that in all these the high altar was 
ina line with the eastern transepla; that behind 
It wae o procession aisle, and behind that again an 
eastern chapel If we reconstitute the plan of 
Southwell in accordance with these precedents, we 
shall have, beginning at the west, the choir placed 
in the first two bays (two bays would be quite suf- 
ficient for the sixteen canons, who wore hardly aver 





resident); then would come « dignified presbytery 


of three bays ; then @ procession path of one hay; 
then an eastern chapel of two bays. If the above 
~osition of the hich altar be socepted, it: would 
low that the five. sedilia originally would be 
placed south of the high altar—1e. under one of the 
arches between the south aisle and the presbytery. 
It is trun that at present they are pisced wrninet the 
south wall of the western bay of the present presby-. 
tery; but they thereby block op the lower part of 
oné of the thirteenth-century windows, which at 
once raises the presumption that they are notin sun. 
And thie presumption is strengthened by  state- 
ment in Clarke's Histery af Southwell Minster, 
published in 1839, in which he distinotly anys that 
the situation of the sedilia was formerly occupied 
hy an oak sereen."’ This hat always been taken to 
mean that the oak eereen was placed againat the 
wall just aa the sedilia are pow. Put if the small 
portion of wall visihle above the sedilia be examined, 
a block will be seen with a corner cut ant. On the 
north side of the present presbytery, opposite ta the 
sedilia, several sach blocks are to be seen, and the 
whole surface of tha masonry has been disturbed all 
the way up froni the pavement to about the level of 
the capitals of the piers of the nisle to the weat. 
Plainly some as work, very reer areas and 
very lofty, bas been pegeod into the northern 
gud aoatbors walla. In all probability this wae a 
broad and very lofty screen which supported a 
platform and ran across the entrances of the present 
presbytery, The choir boys used to seamper across 
the screen—this points tu its having had « plat- 
form—and one of them being killed, the screen, 
gave Mr. Clarke, waa removed. For thia lofty 
screen we find » perallel at Ottery St. Mary, 
where « lofty atone sereen, once, no doubt, carrying 
an organ for the pricksone services in the Laily 
chapel, still exieta in front of the latter. Ags for 
the sahil, examination shows that the wu 
portion with the pinnacles has at-eomé time beer 
cut away to get a solid horizontal surface. The 
inference is that this was done when they stcod 
noder an arch of the choir, in order to \tilise 
them as a support for a ery or upper pew. 
When the sereen was demolished, the sedilia were 
removed to the southern wall against which it had 
abutted; “the seulptured ornaments and figures“ 
—Ilguppose those, or some of those, which had 
been out off—being brought “ from various parts 
of tha interivr,”’ Or Mr. Clarke's words may mean 
that the sedilia, after being used aa support for a 
gallery or pew, had in some later alterations been 
token down and the pieces stowed away else- 
where in the church, and were now re-eractad. As 
for the eastern chapel, it was no doubt a Lady 
chapel. The services to Our Lindy became more 
and more musical, harmony being employed in- 
stead of the plainsong of tha Mass. At Gloucester 
the Lady chapel has little transepte for orpuns 
and choristers; and as the whole body of digni- 
taries had to attend our Lady's petite Al just as. 
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much ss High Mass, a long and spacious chapel 
wae needed. In the end, at Westminster Abbey, 
we find as many stalls in the Lady chapel o5 in 
the monastic choir, This is the reason why hig 
eastern chapela everywhere in England replaced 
the little eastern chapels of the arly monastic, 
eulleviate, and cathedral cho Though, how- 
ever, the eastern chapel “sh isis ses be a 
Lady chapel, it does not follow that it would con- 
rary altar to Our Lady. At Salisbury the Lady 
chapel contained three altars, but none of them 
wore dedicated to Our Lady; and at Lincoln o 
note in the Chapter Acts of 1499 mentions the 
purehase of organs “ whore the daily Masa of the 
Blessed Mary the Virgin is sung in the chapel of 
St. John the Baptist " ; this was apparently under 
the wreat east window of the icenbes oir. Nor is it 
an objection that, the high altar wt Southwell 
boing dedicated to St. Mary, there was no need for 
a Lady chapel ; i eisai dn which is dedicated 
o Bt. Mary, bas a Lady chapel. 

= a Puce Boxp [Hon, 1.1. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
Feri: i Conersia: Theory and Practice, By Frederirk 
mrs haa rir and rephabea roi Rajiiners Be. Dona. 

100, Price Ts. 6 [BT Bateford, 4 High Hoftern, 

He.) 

In this book the author hea endeavoured to give 
such a general view of his subject as toay enable 
the non-specialist student tosequire a clear under- 
standing of general principles and practice without 
wailing through an onnecessary mass of detail. — 

With this object in view he has given « bref 
account of the materials used and of the methods 
of executing reinforced concrete work, and has 
followed this by chaptera embodying formulu: for 
most of the cases that are likely to be met with in 
ordinary practice. These are illustrated by fully 
worked ont numerical examples. = = 

A special chapter is devoted to particulars of 
patent bara and «ystems, and the volume concludes 
with a» large anmsben of useful tmoamoranda, tables, 
and laliour-saving diagrams. Among the lust are 
diagrams enabling the reader to arrive at the cost 
of «a cubie yard of cancrete of any given proportion 
of stone, coment, and sand when the cost per cubic 
yard of the Individual materials and the proportions 
of the mixture are given. | 

A pocket at tho end of the book contnina a 


“Realy Reckoner" (printed upon celluloid), by 
which tha depth of iGhand amount of remforee- 
ment required in ordinary floors ean be. readily 
aavertnined without calenlation. a 

In o book of only about 200 pages, in which are 
more than that number of diagrama and illnustra- 
tions, there is not room for superfluous words, 
But no essential is omitted, and the student will 
find that a careful study of this small volume will 
pot him in possession of a working knowledge of 
the subject with a minimum expenditure of time 
and labour. Marr, Gannotrt LF,). 


ARCHITECTURAL TRAINING, 
MSTHETIC AND STRUCTUBAL. 
By Prof. Wa. H. Lawrence, Massachusetis 

Institute of Technology.* 

Architecture takes ita place mmong the broadest 
of the professions. Certainly no other embraces 
wider points of view or demands of its representa- 
tives grealer diversity of tastes and attainments. 
Based fundamentally upon the principles of art, 
and in fact recognised as one of the greatest of the 
fine arta, architecture neverthelesd for its fulfilment 
requires a knowledge of much that is scientific, 
and calls for the solution of many intricate prob- 
lame in engineering. 

‘Tio carry out logically and well an architectural 
design, to develop it step by step to completion, 
needs a mind not alone capable of grasping and 
wisely meeting the utilitarian demands of the 
problem, but it must be a mind trained to an 
appreciation of the beautiful, brilliant in creative 
imagination, discreet in lts tastes, and well balanced 
in its judgment. In addition to these qualities 
there must be a clear understanding of the methods 
af enginearing, 40 that sa the conception of the 
building grows, there shall grow with it a concep- 
tion of the framework by which it is to be sup- 

ted. This framework should bear the same 
relation to the building that the skeleton does to 
the human body, ‘I'he supporting skeleton and the 
enclosing form are the two essential elements of 
the design; each should be the complement of tho 
other, «nd the harmo patechripeneraye of the ute 
is the requisite for o p ‘+4 whole. In po other 
way can there be an architectural composition 
worthy of the name, ui 

All the greatest anil most beautiful of the archi- 
tectural masterpieces of ancient and medieval times 
are but the refinements of structural necessities 
The so-called architectural styles themselves might 
well be defined aa types of the mogt parfect adapts- 
tion of available materials to the requirements, 
astes, nnd knowledge of an epoch. It is only 

waary to cite one or two examples to illustrate 











‘Lats 0 





itruth, ‘Take for ati the ancient temple ; 
built of stone, low and broad, with massive columns 


and heavy walls supporting stone lintels of neces- 
sarily short apang; simple, dignified, adequate to 
the needs of Se peciod, and of a wonderful beauty 
and refinement of form never surpassed, Conimet 
with this the Gothic cathedral of medimval times ; 
still of stone, but a type fur different from that of 
ithe early temple; the change being due aia 
toa knowledze of the principles of vaulting, the 
nao of the flying buttress, the introduction of 
glass, and the vastly different conditions and re- 
quirements of the age. But the character of the 
énthedral as well os the temple was fixed by the 
structural framework, and is in its essentials hut 
the resuli of the refinament of lines ond masses 


* From The Tech, Boston, Mase. 
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imposed by conditions of equilibrium. This does 
not imply for a moment that the architect gives 
his first thought to the structural details of the 
problem. Quite the contrary is probably true, and 
rightly ahould be; but the properly trained mind 
will hava a clear conception of the structural possi- 
bilities and their limitations,and this will bea domi- 
nating influence in the development of the design, 

In modern times, and especially within the last 
half-century, the conditions have become so com- 
plex, the possibilities so grent, that the structural 
limitations on plan and form which governed and 
guided designers of the early ages can no longer 
be said to exist. The introduction of rolled-steel 
shapes opened the way for wonderful changes in 
architectural methods. Buildings bordly dreamt 
of before became commonplace affairs. Thore 
seamed almost no limit to what could be done. 
Structures could be carried with ease and rapidity 
to heights taller than the tallest monuments 
hitherto erected. Architecture, af least in this 
evuntry [the United States), went crazy, and it was 
not altogether the fault of the architect. He was 
simply the victim of circumstances, of the influence 
of the age in which he lived. Tho congestion in the 
great cities, the enormous value of the land in busi- 
ness centres, the demand for higher buildings to 
bring through greater floor areas larger returns 
on investment, and finally the coming of the new 
materin!—steel—by means of which this demand 
could be satisfied, were factors working 6 bring 
about the change. The age was one of speed and 
hurry, There was little time to deliberate. The 
architect was forced to plunge in, and soon found 
himself beyond his depth, — 

The new conditions had been throst upon him 
suddenly with no opportunity to prepare for them. 
The problems that arose in the construction of the 
new type of building could not be solved im a 
minute, On the structural side they were complex 
and beyond his knowledge. It required all bis 
time to plan the general arrangement of the build- 
ing. From the artistic standpoint alone it was a 
new and engrossing problem. He needed help, an 
associate architect specialising in engineering who 
could work in conjunction with him. The problem 
had herome too big for one man to cope with; 
architecture had reached a point where her repre- 
sentatives must be specialists, But there were no 
architectural specialists in construction ; they had 
not been needed up to this time. So the architect 
did the best ha could do under the cireumstances ; 
he turned the structural half of his problem over 
to another profession, thet of the civil engineer, 
contenting himself with what was left, and giving 
littha thought to the way in which the building he 
was designing would be supported, Anything 
could be built in steel ; its adaptability was practi- 
cally unbounded; that part was the engineer's 
problem, and it was usnally left to him, The 
architest did not understand the engineer, and the 
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engineer neither understood nor appreciated the 
architect. ‘The true function of the structural 
design was lost, The relation between the skeleton 
and the form no longer existed. The architectural 
senso became paralysed hy the suddenness and 
enormity of the changed conditions ; some frightful 
architectural anomalies were perpetrated. Archi- 
tecture became a sham. Buildings masquerading 


as heavy stone stractures proved upon examination 


to be thin terra-cotta envelopes supported on 
slender steel columns; the apparently fiave walls 
and piers turned out to be purely ornamental, and 
instead of rae to support the building were 
simply so much added weight to be carried by the 
atea] columns of which their massive appearance 
gave no suggestion, All reasonableness of archi- 
tecture had Lcapicared: Old forma belonging to 
far different types of structures were plastered 
without reason to a slender metal framework which 


of itself may haye had no unity, and whose only 
purpose wea to support the freak conception of the 


. Buch structures could be made to stand, 


to eld comfort to those who lived in them, to 


return proper rentals to the owner, and to the 
casual observer to present nothing objectionable 
or unpleasant to the eye; but considered from the 
point of view of sound architecture they remain 
as insults to the profession. 

The influence of such conditions was naturally 
felt mugh more strongly in thia country than in 
Europe. We had few traditions of art. Our 
people ad a whole cared little about architecture, 
and knew evan less; they were satisfied with a 
purely utilitarian solution of the problem. Even 
our architects had for the time being lost their 
heads; yet the structores built under these im- 
fluences, bad as they are, have a meaning and a 
fnnetion in the general progress. They represent 
the firet steps in the working out of a new type. 

Fortunately, we are gradually recovering our 
normal balance. The confusion of the new age 
is papinnive to clear, and many earnest efforts 
have in recent years bean made, with more or less 
auccess, to devise a form of building that should 
adapt itself logically to the framework of steel. 
The architect is learning more of engineering, the 
engineer is becoming more and more of an archi- 
tect, and each is beginning to realise that to do 
anything really worthy of the name of architecture 
they must work in the closest relation. Many 
acchiteats are specialising in structural work, aa 
there is a steadily increasing demand for men 
educated as architecta but with s thorough training 
in engineering principles and methods. 

We are still a long wey from solving the archi- 
tectural problem involved in the use of the new 
material, and it will be many years before the solu- 
tion is so well established as to mark another epoch 
in the history of architecture and to merit the 
name of 4 new architectural style. But the time 
hos long since gone when one man ean hope to 
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ees in both branches, Like the old family 
oetor with his one-hores chaise and his bag of 
medicines ready to cater for all human ills, the old- 
time architect has passed. Itiaanage of specialists 
in all professions, and to-day architecture natural; 
divides into two great branches, the first of whic 

for want of a better mame may be called the 
esthetic branch, the second the structural. These 
two are so intimately relnted, a0 closely interwoven, 
that one is a necessary complement of the other, 
and no man should be called an architect who is 
rob master of at least tho basic principles of both. 

With this paint of view in mind the course in 
architecture at the Institute is divided into two 
options, one leading to specialisation along the 
wsthetic linea, the other along the structural. 
The structural work in the Department is arranged 
to provide instruction suited to the needs of both 
options. In order that all students may have a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the structural 
side of their profession, the preparatory study 
leading to the structural courses is practically the 
same for both options during the first two and a 
half years. It includes mathematics, physics, and 
applied mechanics. At the middleof the third year 
the work of the two options diverges, becoming 
more and more practical in its application in each 
as it proceeds, but varying very much in the 
amount of time devoted to it in each option. 

In the wsthetic option the time diminishes in 
relation to that given to the wsthetic courses, the 
required structural work ending with o course in 
slemontary constructive design in the first term of 
the fourth year. Opportunity is offered, however, 
to continue this course through the second term, 
the work pette optional with that in fourth-year 
modelling, More advanced structural courses may 
also be taken by the graduates af the msthetic 
option who return for a post-graduate year. 

In the strnetural option the time devoted to 
structural subjects, relative to that devoted to other 
work, increases very rapidly from the point of 
divergence of the two options, por Moyea | the 
senior year by far the greater part of the stu en's 
time ia taken up by the atudy of his speciality. 
Although the work in applied mechanics, strength 
of materials, and mechanical laboratory is taken in 
the Department of Applied Mechanics, and that in 
materials, foundations, and theory of structures 
in the Department of Civil Engineering, yet the 
course in structural design, which occupies pruo- 
tically every afternoon of the senior rem is #iven 
in the Arobtietural Department. All the problems 
are studied from the architectural view point. The 
work is done in the large drawing-room where the 
student finds himeelf closely ass ciated with the 
students of the wsthetic option an n ate 
sphere emphatically architectural. Thus the in- 
struction never ceases to be that of the architect, 
and the student of whichever option is imbued with 
a love and appreciation of the beautifal, which 1s, 
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after all, the foundation of all things in archi- 
tecture. The art element is the one essential 
without which the architect cannot exist, and the 
man who elects structural architecture for his 
profession should be one to whom the beautiful in 
art makes « strong appeal. It is an essential part 
of his profession ; without it he may make m most 
excellent engineer, but an architect, nevor. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


Bristol Society of Architects.—The Annual Greneral 
Meeting of thia Society was held on the 26th mit. 
Mr. Mowbray A. Green [F,|, President, was in the 
Chair, and gave an address dealing with the right and 
intellivent application of the Traditional Styles to 
present-day ign. The Annool Report, which was 
read by the Hon, Seeretary, Mr. ‘I’. H. Weston | F.|, 
stntes that the various activities of the Society have 
boen fully maintained during the period under con- 
sideration, and it has enjoyed the very general and 
Joval «upport of all its members. The nicmberehip 
numbers 68, a net decrease of 9 for the year. In 
accordance with the resolution, the very instructive 
Address to Students given by the President at the last 
Annus) Meeting was printed in pamphlet form and 
circuluted, ‘The programme of lectures for the winter 
months, as laid down by the Council, has been daly 
carried through in every particular. The following 1 
a list of the subjects dealt with, and in every case 
they were handled by gentlemen of special experience 
and training :-—“ Town Planning and Garden Cities,” 
Mr. Haymond Unwin; “The London Churches of 
Sir Christopher Wren," Mr. Arthur Keon; “ ome 
and Paria: their Architectural Eelations,” Mr. 6. 
Salway Nicol; “Recent Explorations of the Toman 
Forum,” Mr. St. Clair Baddeley; “ Reinforced 
Conerete," Mr. J, Markham; “English and Italian 
Garden Architecture,” Mr. T.H. Mawson. Several 
lectures which were not of too technical o nature, and 
therefore appealed to n wider audience than members 
of the Society, were made known by menna of the 
daily papers. This resulted in a very fuir attendance, 
and off one or two oceasions a very good attendance 
of the public. In October Inst the Bociaty was invited 
to support the restoration and improvement scheme of 
the Hristol Fine Arts Academy. It wns resolved that 
the Preeident, Mr. Mowbray Green, should attend the 
Lord Mayor's Meeting held in connection with the 
scheme, anil ee ain eal peti wae in a 
eymupathy with the jp nal: prepared to make 
on donation of £50 towards the gah ot the altera- 
tions. Tho question of m Chair of Architecture ot 
the newly chartered University of Hristol bas been 
considered by the Council on two oceasions, and 
at their last meeting tho following resolution was 
carried:—" The Bristol Society of Architecta desires 
to ratify ita resolution of 17th March, 1906, and is of 
opinion that the establishment of » Chair of Archi- 
tecture at the University of Bristol will prove highly 
beneficial to the art and practice of architecture in 
the city and district.” The Report says in conclusion 
that there can be no doubt that the Bristol Society, 
together with the other Allied Societies, has done 
good pioneer work in the way of drawing together 
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architects not otherwise connected with the Institute, 
and it seems probable that im connection with 
Statutory Registration and other important move- 
mente the Society will continue to have a large 
sphere for usefulness in the future. 

Liverpool Archit Society. — The Annual 
Report, which was 00s oe? before a General Meeting 
on the 18th April, states thatthe present membership of 
the Society consists of f1 Fellows and 74 Associates—a 
total of 124. The Council nowmake very careful investi- 
gation inte the qualifications of candidates for member- 
ship. The Articlesof Association provide that the Society 
may by resolution require that candidates for Asso- 
ciateship shall have passed such architectural examinn- 
tions as the Council may approve. The Counell do 
not recommend «so rigid m procedure al the present 
time, but they propose to require from candidates as 
Associate or Student, who may not have already done 
ao, an asanrance that they will forthwith prepare and 
present themselves for seme approved architectural 
examination. A communication has been received from 
the Master Builders’ Association drawing the attention 
ofthe Council to the issue of bills of quantities in which 
items were described in a oral and inclusive way 
and without sufficient detat] toadmit of being properly 
priced. The Master Builders’ Association, in « further 
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communication, sibmitted mm protest ogaimst the: 


enatom of the architect of the works being appelnted 
aa find) arbitrator in connection with buildmg con- 
tracte. The Council accepted the views of the Maater 
Builders’ Association in oach case, replying os to the 
firat letter to the effect that they quite agreed that bills 
of quantities should be prepared in sufficient detail as 
to admit of fair and proper pricing, and as to the second 
letter, recommending that master builders should re- 
nite the wee of the contract form agreed upon by the 
Kio 1 Institute of British Architects and the Institute 
of Builders and the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers, and that they should refuse tomgn o 
contract unless an independent arbitrator is appointed. 
The K.LB.A. having appointed a Special Committee 
to consider the quest the responsibility of 
architects with regard to dry rot, submitted the con- 
clusions of the Committee for the consideration of 
the rien of this: ee obi rsiesages ch oy 
strongly disapproving of the proposals of the [netitote. 
The feakabee$ to whieh the Council objected have been 
omitted in the K.LB.A. pamphlet recently issued. 
The Council received o letter from the F.LB.A. 
suggesting that thie Society should appoint a Com- 
mittee in connection with the administration of the 
Town Planning Bill, tut the Council decided to dela 

taking any action in the matter until the work whie 

the Society may undertake is better understood. The 
eordia! elution between this Society and the Man- 
chester Society of Architects have continued, and 
have been of grest nasistance in formulating and 
emphasising the views of the Northern profession on 
matters of general architecturul interest. ‘The Council 
desire to place on record the valuable work done by 
the retiring President, who has most ably repre- 
sented the Society at the Council Meetings of the 
B.1.BA., at which he has been a frequent attendant. 
The mmunificence of Mr. W. H. Lever to the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, by which the School of Crvie 
Design is placed upon a permanent basis, and the old 
Blue Coat School Buildings, now to be called Liberty 
Buildings, are preserved as the home of the School of 
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Architecture, is an act of liberality which calls for the 
appreciation of all interested in the art and profession 
of architecture. The Council offered prizes of £7 and 
£8 for measured drawings of well-known Liverpool 
doorways, but the competition met with a very limited 
response. 





MINUTES, XLII. 


At the Seventy-sixth Annual General Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth Genernl Meeting of the Session LiHM-10) held 
Monday, 2nd Muay, L010, at & p.m—Present: Mr, James 
§. Gibson, Vice-President, In the Obair; 19 Fellows 
(incloding 7 members of the Couneil), and 19 Associates 
(including 2 members of the Council|—the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 18th April 1910, having been already 
published, were pas reed aod aligned a correct. 

The Chairman announced that ELE. the Prince of 
Wales had become Patron of the Inutitate. 

The decense was announesd of William Owen ond John 
Wilson Walton-Wilson, Hefired Fellows, 

The decense was also announced of Campbell Douglas, 
Post VieePresidenf, ond on the motion of the Han. 
Secretary a vote of sympathy and eon whe passed 
io the relatives of the lute Fellow. | 

The Secretary announced that the following candidates 
had been nominated for election—vis.: As FELLOWS (4): 
Ernest Robert Barrow [A. 1894, Ashgitel Priceman 1699); 
Arthor William Cooksey (4.1838); Willimm Bruce Dawson 
(A. 101}: Horace Gilbert [4. 1890). As ASSOCIATES 
(8): George Loard Alexander (Special Eramination 
1900]: Walter Jolin Banll (Colomial Eeanmation 1000), 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal; Noel Waugh Hadwen (2. 1905, 
S. 1000, Quolifed 1909), Triangle, Yorks; Joseph Fearia 
= bain iM [Special Eaaminolion 1000), Daceo, India ; 

d 


David John Roberts [Special Eramination 1900), 
irmingham; Hartley Sotoliffe [Colonial Eramisetion 





1900), Melbourne, Australin; Edward Alexander Toylor 
(Colmial Evamination 109), sore f 8.5, W.; Morris 
T LP. 1901, S. 190d, eclified 1909), Doneaster. 

The Chairman having formally presented and moved 
the adoption of the Annual oft for the official year, 
the motion was secondel by Mr, Edwin T’, Hall LP}. 

Mtr, William Woodward [7°] having reviewed the 
Repert at length, varions points raleed » im and by: 
Mr, G, Ernest Nield (7°) and Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston 
(4.] were replied to by Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry [J*.], Chair- 
ian of the Practice Standing Commities, Mr. W, A. 
Forsyth [F.], Hon. Secretary of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee, Mr. Matti. Garbott (F.), Hon. Soerelary of the 
Seienee Committee, Mr, C. E. Hutchinson ([4.), Hon. 
Anditor, the Secretary, and the Chairman. 

Finally, the Meeting unanimouely 

Hesouven, That the Annunl Kepr 
the official year 109-10 be 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [4.| having asked the 
Chairman for a definition of “ Architectural Copyright," 
the Chairmen referred the questioner to the stabements 
regarding the anbject prepored for the Committee of the 
Howse of Commona by Mr. Jolin W. Simpeon [F.] and 
Mr. Jotm Belcher, TA. | Fj, and published in the Jovesan 
for 12th Jone LOO. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vole of thanks was 
passed to Messrs. John Hudson [¥’.) and C, E, Hutchingon 
A.) for their services os Hon, Auditors, and Meesrs. Jolin 
He deon (#.) and W. H. Burt [4.) were nominated Hon, 
Auditors for the enaning year. 

A vote of thanks was also paseed to the Statutory Boanl 
of Examiners for their services during the past year. 

The proveedings closed and the Meeting sepurated at 
45 pom, | 


tof the Council for 





lt is with deep sorrow that we have to 
record the death of His Most Gracious Majesty 
King Edward VII., which took place on Friday, 
6th May 1910. 

His Majesty was Patron of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, first as Prince of 
Wales and then as King, from the year 15606 
until his death, and during his reign he con- 
ferred annually the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of Architecture on the recommen- 
dation of the Institute. 

The Royal Institute mourns not only, in 
common with the Empire, the loss of a great 
Sovereign, but also the loss of a gracious 
Patron both of the Institute and of the art of 
Architecture. 


Third Series, Vol, XVU. Ne li—28 Map 1910, 
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THE ab OF THE MONUMENT. 
By I. A. Rickanps [°]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23rd May rgro. 


“¥ one doubt in accepting your invitation to prepare a paper on this subject was that 
! felt sure that you anticipated a retrospect of the many acknowledged masterpieces 
| ina braneh of art which embodies so mach of architeetural form m combination with 
the more literal presentment of the figure, both conventional and realistic. I feared that I 
should be expected to prepare some analysis of these various examples and point out what 
T eonsider the lessons to be derived from them, which might amount to something like rules, for 
riidunce in composing modem works of art to serve the same purpose. 

Now, to compile this would bore me extremely, and would weary you more in my present- 
ment of it: Ishould he covering ground whieh has been trodden wearizomely level. It often 
seams to meé that everything in this form of art has been souscribed, tabulated, and even re- 
embodied that in most eases the freshness of appeal has evaporated. It 14 really only by the 
imagination exereised in conceiving the new that one can make the full cirele and arrive at the 
doe appreciation of the work of the masters of a former age. 

In my title, “ The Art of the Monument,” the word “ monument” stands for any sort of 
erection af & purely ornamental, commemorative, or even abstract purpose, as distinct from 
that of a atilitarian nature, such as a building, or portion of « building, not in the first place 
necessary to life, manufacture, or convenience of any sort. In short, one is the art of embody- 
ing o detinite and material purpose ; the other, that of expressing and imparting an idea, 

In most cases of the latter sort some presentment of the human figure is included, and it is 
the relation which the human element, with its association of a practical and tangible world, bears 
to the abstract, whether heroic, artistic, philosophic, &e., with which the artist is concerned in 
works of this class, 
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I have explained that I donot intend to trace the evolution of this art, or to catalogue the 
successful examples. I will only say that it is this blend of the living idea with that of the 
serene or spiritual atmosphere which has given them their continued attraction for us, and the 
quahty of mmutability peculiar only to the greatest works of art from the very earliest period. 
Wattean and his school had this idea of a half-way world in their poetic fancies, the fies 
chamypéetres, with the statuary half hidden in the boskage peeping ito the world of fact, where 
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the ladies and gentlemen of the Court appear quite read y¥ to welcome them, Inusyuerading as 
characters of the Italian Comedy, or in some other disguise of their material selves. | 

Even m the real life of to-day this quaint juxtaposition, in spite of the sharper contrast 
hefween the costume of the living and that of the sculptured figure, or the lack of it in the latter 
case, Tiky produce the most delightful groupings and recall one to this idea, As an meatance, 
the beautiful fountam by Donner in Vienna, of which I made a sketch during the Arehitee- 
tural Congress there (fig. 1 |, particularly appealed tome in its relation to the modern faslionable 
world of the city, 
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This suggestion of mitmacy between the living and the sealptured figure has been most 
delightfully expressed in the work of some modern painters. They above everyone can help us 
to realise the more elastic and playin! aide to anch work, since they delight in the accident of 
effect and are always seeking it. With all the seventy of arehitectonie laws, this will always be 
present to those who are in wait forit, The French have ever been consoous of this, and their 
painters’ work has kept them continually alive to it from the period of Watteau, to which T have 
alluded, down to the present day; and amongst the latter-day exponents of this art of make- 
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believe, I should like to remind you of the work of Gaston la Touche. bn the now Paris Salon of 
this year he haa three large decorations in one of which is shown the painter at his easel in an 
old-world garden, in another a seulptor fashioning # vase and figure in marble m the game 
neighbourhood, and m a third the poet is being ferried over the canal of this pleasure-world : 
and in each case the artist is accompanied by figures whieh appear to be the fairy denizens of 
the park and the animated forme of the statuary itself. Tho workings of his Mmigination seem 
to have stirred this restful hanont and wakened into life the slambering fancies which must have. 
been active in the minds of those who origmally created rt. [would also mention the work of an 
Englishman who is continually reealling us to this pomt of view, | believe with infinite she yestion 
to those of us who are interested in securing some element of freedom in the smaller monument. 
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In « brilliant series of fantasies, among the first of which he produced “ The Fountain,” which is 
now in the Tate Gallery, Mr. Charle) Sims has played upon this theme. In this picture we seo the 
figures decorating a Baroque fountaim, through the mystery of the spray, as thongh imbued with 
life, movement, and colour, and approaching the tangible world, from which they are only separated 
by the process of creation in the mind and hands of the artist of their inception. No better plea 
for the semi-realistic treatment of the smaller subject in the matter of a monument could be 
advanced than this preture and the others of a similar character Mr. Sime has produced; and I 
for one, since my acquamtance with them, have taken something of a more lenient view with 
regard to realism in sculpture which serves also as a decoration. 

In the small gardens of Pans which oceur so frequently in some of the busiest neighbourhoods 
the same note is struck, and, through a slight veil of leafage, the seulpture, scarcely more than 
life-size, produces the effect of a fanciful world sufficiently near the human to be approached 
mentally ag ¢asily as, with a slight physical effort, one crosses the street. Again, in the streets of 
modern Vienna, I can remember the almost telepathic appeal of many a delightful creation set 
slightly apart, perhaps in a more formal frame of its own, yet so near to the hum of life as to 
quicken the imagination of those who may be able to spare only a furtive glance in the midst of 
the hurry of affairs. 

I have no wish to trespass on the preserves of those who are now so busy with their theories 
of Town Planning, but the pomt I wish to make about the smaller monument is that its intimate 
nature demands that it should be easy of approach and yet have nothing of the vulgar display of 
the shop-window,. Its subtle appeal should be apprehended above the din of the noisier world ; 
it should speak as one who speaks in a low tone and yet carries to the farthest limits of the 
theatre, This is the theory which should underlie its placing, and when this is disregarded the 
resulting effect brings about the nidieule which is always bestowed when it is thus invited. The 
very quality of such realism as | have attempted to deseribe, which is so attractive in the amaller 
moniments, necessitates a small oasis in which we can come to terms with it, and, besides, the 
ensemble of any small composition is neither to be observed in the crowd nor appreciated in the 
full glare of the open where it is lost in space, The presentment of a philosopher, for example, 
stated or standing on a lonely base in the centre of a large piazza or open traffie-space is as 
ridiculous ag that of a graceful allegory raised slightly above ground-level m the heart of city 
traffic. J am not indulging in any personal arraignment in the course of this paper, as I know 
the artist is so often the victim of those who commission and dictate to him, and has to display 
his work in any way other than he would desire ; but you will allow that there ure many instances 
in London, close at hand, to which I could refer. 

I will here quote Mr. Chas. Wm. Robinson, in his book The Improvement of Towns and 
Cities, where he refers to the failure thus achieved in so many instances of the placing and 
execution of smaller monuments. Ho says : 

“ The condition suggests, therefore, the one great requisite to render public senIpture an 
nid to municipal art, once its high function be grasped. This is fidelity to a noble standard 
of criticiam—not merely the existence of such a standard, but the authority to enforce its 
ruling, to demand that the means be worthy of the end. We have seen that very little publie 
sculpture is purely decorative. ‘Art for art’s sake’ is not the motto of these who dress our 
streets with the seulptor’s bronze or stone, and because their attention is so distracted by 
other purposes, educational or commemorative, we have sometimes sad violations of art and 

“ As eloarly, if will not do to leave the matter tothe public. If the attention of sculptors and 
donors be distracted by other considerations than those of art, the people may not be depended 
upon to think with smgle purpose of beauty. With similarly scattered interest they weleome to 
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their streets a ‘ portrait statuary,’ hesitating at no bodily or tailoring peculiarities and sparing 
no thought for fitness to surroundings, if only a name be thus commemorated, a bit of history 
recorded, or a lesson taught. And yet all this ean be done artistically, enhancing the beauty of 
the street. But this public sculpture, because it has an educational funetion, ought to conform 
with the highest artistic standard of the community, not just with its average. If the people, 
with undivided altention, were true to their own art ideals in the Judgment of sculpture, even 
yet the noblest resulta would not be gained were the matter left to them. And, finally, what 
degree of unity and authority could the popular opinion have ? Granted that in most cities the 
miltiplication of public statues has reached stage at which wholesome discrimination is neces- 
sary, would the people agree, offer it, and enforce their views ? 

“ Let us put ourselves at onee above that provinetalism, which fancies that because a thing is 
sco pture itis art, and hence worthy of honour ; or that because a thing is a gift it must be accepted. 
Let us picture the beautiful parks and streets which fidelity to preceding steps in town anid city 
building could have secured for us, and, recognising the high funetion of public sculpture, see how 
we can turn it to account. How may we make it really decorative, really inspiring ? ™ 

The obvious answer i¢ that poblic monuments should be allotted to positions which have 
been prepared in advance for such adornments: if not to form an integral part of our buildings, 
at least to be in the shadow of such of those that have that dignity and breadth which might 
enhance the more plastic art of sculpture and, in addition, would suggest material for the archi- 
tectural portions of each monument itself, so that its harmony with immediate surroundings 
would be secured and a resultant seale of detail, perhaps unconsciously Lut instinetively, adopted 
in all its parts. The time ts not so far distant, | hope, when those of us who are fortunate in 
having to carry out work of a large and public character will be allowed some jurisdiction over 
those things which should really be necessary to the general or dominating composition ; but the 
fact remains that once the building line is crossed this is very rarely allowed us. Yet we are more 
and more embodying sculpture in our architecture, often as a literal advertisement of the purpose 
of the building itself, and in some eases the chanee of including an almost detached monument 
or 4 series of monuments does oceur. It would be taken advantage of much more frequently 
if wa, as architects, had not such a cold and aloof attitude towards the art of seulpture. 
I mean this literally. The great display of this art on so many modern London buildings 
does not always show a real understanding of how to exploit it. Just as in a facade the 
design 1s scarcely or not at all affected if niches remain unadorned, so certain portions and spaces 
might be allowed for future possibilities in the way of accessory monuments or decorative 
features—their intention would be obvious, and if unfulfilled, it would be nothing more serious 
than the effect produced by a partially decorated interior awaiting the further masterpieces 
of successive ages. 

Asan example, allow me to show you an illustration of setting a monument within the con- 
taming lines of a building I am concerned with at the present time [fic. 3). The base to the 
foundation is made of & continuation of the details of the base to the general building, and 
the seulpture takes its place with that on the maim facade, and will probably be carried out by 
the samo artist. 

When the smaller monument which embodies a single figure is placed in such an atmo- 
sphere as a large park or garden or expanse, multiplication certainly enhances the value of each 
individual design, and I cannot help thinking that some standardisation in the matter of the 
pedestal and accessory foundations (of course, with every variety of detail suitable to each 
separate case) would result in a great development of this art of exploiting and enhancing the work 
of the sculptor. The sculptor would then have something of a definite seale to which to attune 
his creation and though free within limits, would beled, as were the Greeks, to a consistency of 
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treatment of portrait figures which might load to great perfection in style, or at least to some 
parallel methods which might be commonly developed. 

In the ease mentioned, I presume the figure would be usually a foot or so over life-size, 
and would he sean in each example from much the same angle and distance, Where it would 
have a standing pose and would be free to be seen from all sides, a pedestal more or less square 
" , in form would naturally suggest 
itself, und the general lines would, I 
think, find the same proportion and 
contrasts im relation to the figure. 

As a practical illustration of 
this | wonld remind vou of the 
eardens of the Tnilenes, where the 
sculpture is all much of the same 
scale.as Ihave just desenbed and 1s 
placed on peilestals that vury only 
slithtly in shape. ‘Tho same thing 
may bé noticed in many of the oli 
gardens, and I could give others, 
such as the Schwarzenberg Gardens 
in Vienna, where larger groups of 
two or more figures occur rhythmi- 
éally amongst those with single 
fyrures; with an added bulk to the 
pedestal, the same detail and cha- 
ricter heme mamtamed | fg. 4], 

When I speak of standardising 
a pedestal, ] would admut varieties, 
of course, and variations in each 
type; bot 1 soggest this as agamst 
the absolute freedom of design so 
generally allowed. There is u scale 
in these things, a8 m any other fon 
of decoration or architecture, and 
the reason we are not always con- 
scious of this is because the nght 
piteh as seldom mamtamecd m any 
considerable number of examples in 
imy comprehensive scheme, 

I will now give an example of a 
‘ingle figure and pedestal, consisting 
of a portrait figure in a quiet pose, which might be the same scale and bulk.as « hundred others 
in a city, or portion of a city, such as a park or symmetrically arranged neighbourhood where 
such adornments might occur (fig. 6]. This shows a pedestal simple in effect which, in the 
nature of seale and detail, mght be designed in harmony with the accessories of adjacent build- 
ings. Presumimg ths to be placed m a position such as I have linted at in my preeeding 
remarks, it would be seen in fairly close proximity and from all sides. This raises a point of 
difficulty with the usual aquare pedestal : the greater width on the diagonal, which vives the 
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pedestal quite a different proportion against the same hulk of figure—thus presenting the figure 
in proper proportion with its pedestal from only certain points of view. 
You will see by my next illustration [fig. 6) that this may be overcome without departing 


miterially from the general 
aqnare lines of the design. 
In fuet, | think 1 has with 
it eertam advantages in 
blending the eylindrical 
form of the single firure 
with the square lines at the 
lowest part of the base, 
The dotted lines show the 
bulk which square pedestal 
would entail, of the same 
width which this presents 
from the front view. Yet 
the relaction m the width 
on the diagonal is as much 
i3 i shown at the point 
marked A. Theresnlt would 
be a pedestal with all the 
strong vertical lines of a 
square pedestal, and from 
every point of view the bulk 
shows the same proportion 
to the figure above. I have 
not exhibited this idea as 
the last word m design of 
amonument of this type, 
but simply as an example of 
reasonmg out an ensemble. 
Tt must have o¢eurred to 
many of you how very often 
the silhouette of a monu- 
ment of a smgle figure is 
nnsatisfactory from some 
points of view, and probally 
i was the distortion caused 
by the variation between 
the proportions of the figure 
and the pedestal as seen 
from different angles. When 
oneremem bers that aficure, 
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and especially a figure in costume, is roughly evlindrieal in form, it is surprising that cireular 
forms have not more often been adopted in the designing of pedestals and this difficulty avoided. 


It must be remembered that a pedestal is there to resolve the freer and vertical lines of the figure 
into the general horizontal plane of the ground and also to bring it into harmony with the lateral 
atmosphere of the adjacent parts of buildings, and some strong cornice-lines are necessary to do 
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this. The bolder these cornices are, the less they can be broken up; so the plan, masmall monu- 
ment, must be kept extremely simple, and small chamfers and qualifications of the general form 
avoided. ‘This need not prevent the mouldings and surfaces being enriched to any extent as thio 
occasion offers : in fact, many a design would gain in effect and dignity, and even m apyrent size, 
if the seulptor’s art were spread over the whole rather than, as in so many eases it is, suspended at 
a certain level, In short, rather than advoeate more conventionality of treatment of the igure, 
I would appeal for as much plasticity and variety of detail as possible in the treatment of ite 
getting. Perhaps the extreme instance of this is the Perseus of Cellimi at Morence, where the 
pedestal is so elaborately con- 
eerved, and the prostrate figure of 
the Medusa ts extended over the 
edge so as to obtain a dividing 
mass between the figure and the 
pedestal which a strong cornice- 
line at this height would produce. 
Standing as it does in the arch of 
the Loggia, and econtamed within 
its frame of exeeedingly simple 
architectural form, it is by reason 
of its elaboration beautifully im 
scale with the life of the street, and 
T ean only presume it needs the 
menins of Alfred Gilbert to emulate 
this type of work. Its delicacy and 
exclusive position place it m its 
own atmosphere, and it is imde- 
pendent of surroundings, much asa 
monument of any free design might 
be, placed im the interior of 
building, if sufficiently delicate and 
artistically wrought. ‘There 1s no 
doubt that this delightful freedom 
is equally weleome in such a set- 
ting as | can beat instance m the 
water garden of the Boboh Gar- 
dens at Florence | fig. T|. Hore the 
statuary 15 far removed from the 
severe forms and strong horizontal 
fines of the Palace architecture, 
and just as these are reflected in a softened manner by the formal clipped hedges and enclosing 
curved lines of the garden and basm, so the monuments themeelves ore treated m this freer 
manner of substituting entirely plastic forme for their architectural portions. It is comedy, but 
beautifully constructed as any other instance of architectural drama might be, 

I feel I ought not to leave the subject of the smaller monument without some reference to 
those placed in interiors, but time prevents me from gomg very fur ito this branch of our suliject 
on the present occasion. In so many cases this takes the form of « tomb,and whilst in Florence 
a few days ago 1] was particularly interested in those executed by Mima da Fiesele, and the very 
horizontal design embodied in nearly each example. The sepulchral monument, as a suggestion 
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of rest and tranquillity, can have no better quality than this lateral feeling. Itis as though the 
human element had at last resolved itself into the earth from which 1 had ’sprung and all trace 
of the vertical or active spirit had departed. 

In these heantifol examples at Florence 
the recumbent effigy is reduced to the fat- 
test dimensions. In those cases where the 
hody is supported by ao pallet bed, this ts 
nodercut, so that, looking up at an angle, 
one seea still the thin edge os one does in 
the true elevation of the tomb, and this 
quality is preserved through the entire 
monument. 

The gentle art of Mina da Fiesole has 
cone as far as that of more virile artists 1 
expressing the repose of the spirit, and the 
sepulcbral monument has this mission before 
anything, Other monuments are erected = 
to the hfe and work of the Individual, but 
this should embody the idea of immutability and rest. My illustration here fig. $] ts a sugges- 
tion for obtaining « little of the effect armed at by such artists as Mina, ly reducing to some 
extent the strong supporting lines of the tomb and by overhanging the badly, or support imme- 
diately beneath the body, thus bringing it into harmony with the lower decided horizontal 
lines, whieh in their turn resolve the whole composition into the general plane of the ground. 
But with these few notes I will leave the 
subject of the smaller monument intended 
for internal exhibition. 

Let ns now pass on to the next seale of 
memorial, which would include an effigy of 
the person commemorated. When the monu- 
ment ia of any considerable size and meludes 
several figures, symbolical and otherwise, it 
becomes a question whether the portrait 
figure should surmount the whole composi- 
trom, | have anggested that the architec- 
tural details of thecontaming and supporting 
parts of this should bear some relation to 
the neighbourme architecture which domi- 
nates th; bot this should be, like the seulp- 
ture itself, somewhat more delicate if more 
free in treatment than that which has to be 
merged into a larger mass of design and 
to be definitely linked to the contimuous 
rhvthm of « facade. This delicacy of treat- 
ment, or rather, the smaller seale of its 
features, would allow of far more plasticity 
in blending the seulpture with the arechitee- 
tural lines + andit should be borne im mind 
that itis to be more intimately approached 
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than the decorative features of a building of any size, if the literal message to be conveyed is 
to be apprehended, 

With all this nearness of approach, the monument has still to be of very small proportions if 
the portrait figure is to be sufficient to dominate the whole structure, Even with any accessories 
which it is possible to group with it, it is difficult to compose & mass of adequate weight to do 
this unless the seale is increased to proportions too coarse to be considered, It seems to me thut 
more legitimate means might be found to surmount the monument, perhaps by a graceful form of 
some allegory or purely decorative feature, and the portrait figure introduced rather as a salient 
feature, within the range of intimate approach, but not necessaril ¥ to be seen and recognised from 
any distant point of view, Certainly the seulptor's delicacy of treatment in the ease of a present- 
ment of a distinet personality would be more appreciated than if silhouetted, as it would be in 
the former ease, sometimes unavoidably against the light, and great opportunrty is introduced 
hy the more abstract form which might he employed in its place, ‘The difficulty of designing a 
monmment of sufficiently commanding proportions and yet keeping the sculpture within the 
necessary limits of legitimate treatment might thus be solved. 

With regard to monuments ineluding an equestrian figure, the added bulk of the horse and 
figure, of course, dominates more successfully any considerable size in the remainder of the lesion, 
and a very successful ensemble is possible by means of these forms, as many beautiful examples 
attest. Still, T should like to see an attempt on the lines [have just suggested for the placing of the 
portrait figure. A most original and beautiful composition, I am sure, could be arrived at in 
this way provided that an artist or artists of the right understanding were employed. Indewd, 
[have gone sufficiently far with my subject to prove to myself at least that one example of an 
‘ifort beautifully conceived and carried out is worth all the theory which can be brought to bear 
on it, and the best way of advancing an idea of this sort would he to illustrate it graphically by 
producing a design on the lines of my suggestion ; but I am not provided with one this evening, 

Like any other branch of design, it is the experiment which keeps this art of the monument 
alive, and we are far too content (I speak for this eountry alone) to continue on the lines of 
established precedent, very often without a real understanding of the subtle qualities of the 
examples emulated. Take ss an instance the famous Colleoni statue at Venice, which has been 
the type affected by so many modern creations. In the original the horse is placed so that 
it appears to be walking right off the pedestal, and this effect ia accentuated by the very 
strongly emphasised vertical lines formed by the columns and decorations which are worked 
into it. The resulting effect is no loss of balance in the desien, but rather that of extreme vitality 
and force in the sculpture, especially when it is viewed from the front with the horse coming 
towards the spectator. Yet | have in my mind an example within the reach of us all where this 
eflect of vitality is qualitied by the horse being raised on a erude sloping mound of a base, merging 
the whole composition into a pyramidal form which has no relation to the plane of the ground 
in its erudity and lack of any horizontal forms, nor any imsistence of a division between the 
conventional support and the sculpture above. Yet this erude ensemble of a monument is 
placed im one of the few formal vistas of our most fashionable town garden. 1 am not 
suggesting the Colleoni as a precedent in this case. The site itself and the pose and character of 
the sculpture constitute an entirely different case of treatment. But the art of the monument 
has been too little studied, and there seems to be no school of this design or no jurisdiction over 
such instances of the placing of works of art outside Paris and Vienna, Architects are intro- 
ducing sculpture into architecture to an extent which bids fair to become vulgar, but in the 
case of the public monument, architeeture—hy which I mean the principles Tam speaking for— 
has but a modest reeord. 

We are always hearing that the seulptor must be educated in the principles of architecture, so 
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that he may be able to introduce this into the works entrustéd to him; but Tadvance most se piously 
that it is far more important that we architects shonld train ourse lv es more to the appreciation 


and therefore the knowledge of how to embody sculpture in our own conceptions ; we should 
then be justified in claiming 


\ \ to be more concerned | in the 
erection and design of such 
works as lam treating of. In 
the case of two elements so 
(distinct in character as archi- 
tecture und seulpture being 
emploved m a design, tt 
stands to reszon that one or 
the other must predominate 
or no balance of efleet is any- 
how possible. One element 
may be as capable of plastic 
treatment as the other, and 
exch may be dualified and re- 
acted upon by its relation to 
its fellow, but no troe mar- 
riage or equilibriam ean result 
noless one be paramount, 

In considering this art of 
the monument, we therefore 
arrive wt a stage where its size 
and importance necessitate 
that the one element should 
tuke mp its due relation with 
regard to the whole composi- 
lion and by ite very reserve 
and dignity of appeal reach 
further than m a vulgar at- 
tempt to showt down 1s 
fellow. Masenline and femi- 
nine have never approxi- 
mated with any success. 
Many a beautiful conception 
has been ruined by the con- 
fliet of these two forces, and, 
to Hlustrate graphically what 
l mean by this, let me call 
your attention to a very well- 
known example which I am 
afraid has been very little 
studied, lut rather taken and accepted as above criticism, when eriticism, or, [should perhaps 
aay, analysis of its beauties would have taught us how in this case these two elements have been 
al Wat. 

This illustration [fig. 11] is a eketeh not from the finished work (that I will show you pre- 
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gently), but from the model originally made by Stevens for the Wellington Memorial in St. Paul's. 
It is well known to us all in the South Kensington Museum, yet [ fear that few of us could tell 
the mam points of difference between the complete work and this very beautifully balanced design. 
There can be no questioning the fact that in the sketeh the sculpture is the dominating faetor— 
the architecture is reduced to the 
merest support for the display of 
the figures. Its reticence is re- 
markable: althongh it is deli- 
cately elaborate and in all har- 
mony with the more plastic forme 
it seams to tie together (witness 
the resolution of the side figures 
into the horizontal lines of the 
cornice to the grouped columns 
around the sarcophagus), there 1 
no architectural form which uz- 
surts itself in competition with 
the sculptured portions of the 
monument. It frankly asserts 
its position as furniture of a large 
interior where these forms can be 
employed on an adequate seale, 
and attempts no display of imita- 
tion bevond- the tine, simply 
treated, and more delicate mould- 
ings which are necessary to secure 
the balance of the parts and bring 
the whole design gracefully to the 
horizontal rest at its base. There 
is a resiliency and play of design 
which almost amounts to move 
ment, In a word, there is hfe in 
the whole structure, from the 
horse and figure at the summit 
to the varyme perspective of the 
grouped columns which sereen 
the heautiful and free lines of 
the sarcophagus and recumbent 
figure of theduke. I think I de- 
scribe it im giving it the quality 
of furniture, and though it is of 
considerable dimensions one must 
remember the size of the interior 
for which tt was intended. 

Hos much of this quality has been lost in execution it is easy to see hy comparison | fig. 12). 
The introduction of the arbitrary forms of the curved pediment to the arch, the little pediments 
under the side figures whieh destroy the beautiful resolution of the swirl of the seu! plure into the 
cornice lme beneath, and a general feeling of tightness which is augmented by the harshness of 
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contrast between materials, all go to support my argument that here was a ease in which the 
sculpture was the predominating of the two elements and the insistence of the architectural forms 
unealled for. Tam very glad to have the opportunity of calling attention to those differences 
hetween a brilliant conception and the comparative failure of the exeeuted work, but with all 
respect to the genius of Stevens ; my admiration for him 1s not tempered in any way by the fact 
that I appreciate his sketch before his finished work. It must be at least as great as those who 
accept him unreservedly in the completed monument, for I have heen interested enough to make 
the comparison. 

‘To pass on to @ seale of monument in which the seulpture to predominate would pass all 
bounds of due relation to the life and surrowfdings in the midst of which the memorial might be 
set. The only way, it seems to me, im which it could be conceived satisfactorily would be as a unit 





of the whole, either as the focal point of interest in a scheme of abstract or architectural forms 
of design, or repeated as pomts of emphasis and snbordimate to the general composition, IT ean 
think of no more effective illustration of the former idea than the memorial to the Empress Elisa- 
beth at Vienna whieh oceupies a comer of the Volksgarten adjoining the Hofburg Theatre [ace 
headpiece, p. 559). This is composed by an enclosure of formal hedge ond trellis-work, with ocea- 
sional more solid features inset, surrounding a basin and: fountains of square form the design 
of which enhances the general placidity and restfulness so appropriate to the seene. At the 
end of this retreat, on a slight eminence, as though if were a shrine, is placed the portrait statue, 
and this figure, though only a little above life-size, is the enhminating interest of the memorial, 
which is so arranged a3 to lead one gradually to the intimacy of a close inspection of the featurea 
of the Empress. 

The details of this work are very modern and original, but, however one may be prejudiced 
in this respect, there can be no questioning the general principles of the design of the momonal as 
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a whole, and the reflection of a gentle and feminme spirit is the impression most suecessfally 
conveyed. The enclosing hedge, of course, makes the memorial independent of the seale and 
character of any surroundings ; but in the case of one placed in an open square under the shadow 
of buildings of a certain seale and in close relation to the life and human interest of a city, a 
repetition of interest spread over the whole monument, or rather, what | might call a composite 
desion, might solve the question of scale and relation to the neighbourhood of its setting. In 
this Ulustration [fig. 18], which is quite imaginary, I have shown an equestrian figure of little 
more than the scale which would be fitting if this constituted the whole memorial, but, in eom- 
bination with the accessory figures at its base and the fountains and other details which complete 
the group, the whole monument would amount to a general mass of sufficient proportions. The 
unite of this composition are all within the range of close inspection which their scale necessi- 
tates, and the dignity and seale of the surrounding architecture is left undisturbed by any undue 
competition with their salient and decorative features. 

In compositions of any greater proportion than this last exarmple, sculpture, figuratively 
speaking, should be at the feet of # master element as its Timits of possible scale and treatment are 
defined, but also [ beliewe that any purely decorative composition, such aa we haye ao far dis- 
cussed, cannot very greatly exceed in size the dimensions suggested in my illustration, unless 
it serve some semi-utilitarian purpose, such a3 a triumphal arch, gateway, or water approach or 
similar architectural composition. | have endeavoured to show the reasons which deline the 
limits of proportion in seulpture,such gs its relation to life and the accessories of buildings 
within its range, and I think that the same rules might apply to the architectural or abstract forms 

| salage to perform. 

Tt follows therefore that any isolated structure of this nature, however beantifully carried 
out and composed in rtself, is doomed to failure, and even to an appearance of the ridiculous, if it 
be on a seale to compete with the eovereign element of architecture itself ; for it is understood 
that the effect of our buildines is not due to mere vulgar bulk of masonry, but rather to their other 
qualities of proportion und fitness of material and design. These are not to be threatened if the 
general friendly relations are to be maimtamed. The small stute is to he repressed unless the 
suzerainty be augmented in power. 

I have one more sketeh [fig. 14) in illustration of the theory of complete subordination of a 
monument to an architectural mass. It will be seen that this constitutes almost a return to the 
monument of a smaller seale than that which is of the largest possible size to stand alone with 
dignity, and is, a= it were, sheltered by the containing lines of the gateway behind, the whole 
forming monument which we will suppose takes its place in a general decorative and utilitarian 
scheme in the combination of park and city. Thus we pass on to the greatest of all monuments it 
is possibly to conceive inany concrete form—that of the civie building itself, with its possibilities for 
embodying the work of the artist in every medium ; conseerated to the life and interest of the 
conmunity, and expressing by ther assistance the poetry and ideals which shoul animate and 
justify its existence. In this house of many mansions room and opportunity for all the different 
phases of the art of the monument might be found, and under the controlling, or | would gay 
rather the inspiring influenee of the original motive, each effort would reflect the spirit and enhance 
the beauty of this palace of art. and yet be individual—just as cach member of the community 
would depend mpon his fellow-workers for lis existence, and yet distinction would be within his 
horizon, 

In conclusion, I feel that practically all [ have tried to prove in this short paper is that the art 
of the monument consists chiefly of understanding and expressing its relation to our life in the 
widest sense as embodied in ideals, purposes, and material effects, and if our future attempts in 
this art are to have any suecess when prompted by these considerations, others here may assist 
in suggesting how this may be best achieved. 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. RICKARDS' PAPER. 
Mn. Kinxest Grorcz, A-R.A., President, in the Chuir. 


Ms. HOWARD INCE, who rose at the invite- 
tion of the President, said he had listened with the 
greatest interest to Mr. Rickards’ Paper. The 
nuthor had succeeded in SY ory in a very sug- 
gestive way the ideas he advocated with regard to 
the Art of the Monument. He had addressed 
them, as they saw from the charming sketches 
shown, several of which were his own compositions, 
not as & mere theorist, but ag one who bad given 
particular attention to the subject, The views ex- 
pressed and the sympathetic reception secorded to 
them by the meeting should go far to convince their 
sculptor frienda—whom they were so glad to see 
present—that there ison the part of architects » 
sincere desire to co-operate for the advancement of 
the national attainment in this Art of the Monn- 
ment. It must be remembered thab this is the 
inaking of pec" and however careless the Nation, 
as a whole, may be now, its future claim to be con- 
sidered cultured and highly ¢ivilised will be doter- 
mined to no small extent by these records, Success 
required reciprocal desire on the part of the seulp- 
tors, who, he thought, need fear no loss of the eateam 
in which they are held ; ey would but follow the 
example set by their French confréves, who have 
certainly not suffered in reputation from their prae- 
tice, frankly and openly, to associate an architect 
with them com very commencement of the 
composition of their desizns. He (the epeaker) 
believed firmly in the logic of suathetig analogy 
by that he meant that the canons which, admitted! 
govern one manifestation of art will not prove 
misleading when applied to another. No one would 
consider a picture to be complete, or exhibit it, 
without 4 suitable frame ; and he thought it eq ually 
true that no work of seulpture is complete without 
n Studied setting, whether that were to be an arch 
of the Loggia di or the bosky foliage of 
the Bobili Gardens. A frame was necessary, and 
this was one of the points Mr. Rickards had so 
wisely emphasised. If that were true, it followed 


that they mus} be ge, dy their custom of 
almost invariably placing their public monuments 
on refuges in the midst of traffic. Those refu 

were usually the by-products of the surveyor's ec 





left by the intersection of roads in various direc- 
tions. They ware usually most irregular in form 
and had no basis of anything like an architectural 
motif, yet they were continually selected for the 
site: of more or lesz important public monuments. 
Most of them would have observed with interest 
the small monument to Cardinal Newman near 
the Oratory, It was not a particularly important 
statue, perhaps, but it was an extremely pleasant 
composition, and that example might be followed, 
Tt had the further advantage that there was no back 


view, for to his mind fhe back view of a portrait 
statue was supremely uninteresting, scarcely of any 
more interest than the bare canvas at the back of a 
picture. He also thought that this question of a 
setting had even a political importance, because in 
India and such dependencies, where ideas were 
somewhat different from our own, he had bean given 
to understand that the statue of a Ruler, which 
was placed in the open with no protection and no 
canopy was really to the native mind a subject of 
ridicule, and gave great delight to the disaffected. 
He was sorry to say that all about Indin there 
were statues of Her late Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
which stood in the open and hind no protection or 
shelter ofany kind. This raised the question of the 
treatment of a canopy to a public statue. It was 
ane of the most interesting problems for design 
which could be given for solution, and anyone who 
had’ tried it, even in the most elementary way, 
would look with respect on the Albert Memorial, 
That was a yery extreme example of the use, and 
the very i ude, of Acanopy. At the time the 
Queen Victoria Memorial Maetlpeet: discussed a 
interesting article by Mr. Spielmann appeared 
isthe subject, iltnstrated by see examples ag the 
Monument to Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, 
the Marin Theresa Monument in Vienna, and other 
examples: when one compared these on the same 
sheet of paper with a Pacolind of the Albert 
Memorial it left one with a great deal of | ct 
for the quiet dignity and sense of sachs which 
were afforded by the canopy, The others which 
were without canopies were splendid examples of 
sculpture, but they were all too freely trosted— 
ladies and gentlemen riding up rocks, and that 
sort of thing. Tho canopy was, to his thinking, 
very necessary forthe monument ton king. With 
gard to what Mr. Rickards said about the placing 
of a statue in conjunction with a building: looking 
at the statue of the late Duke of Cambridge—a 
very excellent statue in its way—it always seemed 
to him to be placed, for a soldier, in a0 extreme! 
ungirategio position. He would like to see ijt 
transferred to the courtyard of the Admiralty, or 
that some spaces had been left in the composition 
of the new War Offices which would be avnilabla 
for that and similar monuments to military heroes. 
If the powers that be would listen to Mr. Rickards, 
without any very elaborate buildings and new com- 
positions, plenty of suitable sites could be found. 
Take, for instance, the screen at Hyde Park Corner, 
a very beautiful piece of work; hedid not think it 
would lose in effect if on either side of the entrance 
statues properly proportioned to the serean were 
placed ; two facing inwards and two outwards from 
the Park, with the soreen of columne standing clear 
4G 
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between them and forming « background to each 
figure. Free statuary might also be placed inside 
the Park along the Knightsbridgs Road. Those 
were sites available for sculpture without any 
serious vote on the Estimates in Parliament to 
mmable them to be carried ont. He thonght it at 
least. open to question whether the portrait statue 
really makes the most effective appeal to later 
generations; anyone who sat near the Achilles 
aiatoe on @ fine afternoon must noties the number 
of people whom it attracted, while the trait 
statue, to the same hero, only a bun yards 
distant, rarely received notice, As to this last 
example it should be known thai the architect 
consulted was only allowed to revise the details of 
a composition already decided in its main lines, and 
further that, to gave expense, his drawings were 
altered without his permission being asked or 
given. He could not help tting that there 
were not present the Commissioner of Works and 
other high officials who, at no distant date, would he 
concerned in the erection of mernorials to the late 
King. They would have received some very valuable 
suggestions from the Paper. Mr. Rickards, if he 

light say so, had already had a very noticeable in- 
fluence on the artists of bis own age, both sculptors 
and painters, and they should all look forward to 
the time when he would have an opportunity of 
taking part in the design of some important 
national memorial He had the honour to propose 
a cordial and appreciative vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rickards for his Paper. 

Mn. BERTRAM MACKENNAL, A.B.A, in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said he was afraid he 
could not add anything as to what should be the 
right setting in an architectural sense, but they all 
seemed to hold by the portrait statue on its pedestal. 
He could imagine other ways of commemorating 
the great, The monument ie fs man should express 
his life and work, the soul of a man, and not his 
mere semblance. The latter might be placed in 
aoine preat building devoted to this purpose. No 
one passing any portrait statue of a man, os ut 
present erected, felt the greatness of the man, A 
monument should, if possible, be set in surround- 
apes Seas 60 the man Pe wish am sir ls 
Beemed | | going right into the old groove. 
Mr. Rickards sai something about conceiving tho 
new, The whole sentence had eseaped him, but 
he agreed with it entirely. For instance, take the 
question of & monument to be erected to a great 
horticulturist. What did it mean, or what value 
had it, to put a portrait statue of that man in a 
on brie, however beautiful? It had nothing to do 

th the man. To make a troe monument to such 
a Tian he would like to see a greensward backed 
by trees in one of our parks, The memorial itself 
might take the form of a large seulptured urn 
which should for ever bear some of the blooms he 
know and loved. Take another type of man, such 
a3 Darwin. How should they toa A monument 
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to such a» man—his work was so great? The mere 
idea of Darwin suggests creation itself. Seualptors 
were bound to architects, but they were not bound 
on the old lines at all. He wanted every man they 
honoured to hava im his monument something of 
himself, hia work, and his life—not merely his 
image. He hed very much enjoyed Mr. Rickards’ 
Paper, and seconded very warmly the yote of 
thanks to him. 

Mn. H. A. Stareaw [J] said that in regard to 
the remark made about the French seulptors and 
architects always working together on monuments, 
he was not sure that that was their innate virtua. 
Public monuments in France were usually Govern- 
thant commissions, and the Government took cara 
that the pedestal should be designed by an archi- 
tect, and the tn et could not help himself. He 
was very much interested by the sketch of the 
unfinished work of Stevens’ Wellington Monument. 
He saw the points Mr. Rickards bad mentioned, 
but his feeling about both those designs had been 
that what might be called the upper story of the 
architectural design was rather too high, It 
seemed out of proportion to the lower. That wns 
a fault in both the preliminary sketch and tha 
finished monument. Coming to the real point he 
wished to press about this question of monuments 
to men ani the way to memorialize them, he did 
not think there was anything more depresain 
than the sight of those colossal twsh-codees 
bronze figures to be seen from time to time in tha 
octagon room im the Royal Academy, figures in 
which « costume hnd to be used, or it was supposed 
so, which was totally unsuited to sculpture, and 
which only emphasised the matorialisation one 
wanted to get rid of. What he wished to urge was 
that the French in many of their monuments had 
hit upon the right way to do it. They very seldom 
made a complete portrait sintue of ms man. They 
put his portrait bust on the top of a pedestal or 


eoluamn, and they accompanied it by symbolical 


figures which had some reference to his character, 
his life, and his work. That was the real way 
to do ii, and got over the great difficulty of the 
sculpture of modern costume. Tho old seulpture 
of the early Victorian period in blankets was 
absurd, but be maintained that the bronze frock- 
lecular — ih absurd, He should like to 
remind people of the monument that was pot uy 
to Regnanlt the painter, There was a ra fine 
head in bronze and a niche behind it, and a 
poet with m beautifnl little boy beneath hold- 

fg up to him a palm branch. 2 Was nothing 
materinlistic. There was the man's head, which 
was what one wanted to remember, and there was 
the suggestion of his work being erowned. With 
regard to the requirement of placing monuments 
In some fitting cetting, there wns a very good 
example of the danger of noplecting that in the 
case Of a most beautiful sculpture group in Paris, 
first shown in the Salon three or four years ago, 
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He could not remember the name of the sculptor, but 
the monument was to Alfred de Musset, represent- 
ing his winged genius flying behind him touching 
him on the shoulder, telling him to take wp his Inte. 
Tt waa very beautiful thing, bot the had pat it 
in & little corner of the Rue de Rivoli, almost in 
the middle of the passage of traffic. Such a posi- 
tion for it was absurd. It ought to have been 
withdrawn altogether from the matorial world and 
putin a separate place where its poetic character 
wo be apprecinted. Another suggestion he 
should like to make ona subject which had been 
referred to, Mr. Rickards, in defining » monu- 
ment at the commencement of hia Paper, men- 
tioned, among other things, any part of a building 
which had been erectod not merely for utilitarian 
use, There was an admirable suggestion made in 
The Times a few days ago in an anonymous letter. 
Of course T'ho Times put it in small print and in 
an out-ol-the-way corner, as itwas about art. The 
writer said the best monument to the Iste King 
would be to make a now facade to Bockingham 
Palace. He thought this an admirable suggestion, 
and he only wished the Institute would take it up, 
From the first moment that the Victorian Monn- 
mont was started he bad urged that part of the 
memorial ought to be a facade to Buckingham 
Palace, The result of the prasent scheme would 
be a great sculpture group with a eommon- 
place farade behind it. Now that thiy ware 
thinking of the possibility of » monument to 
tha Inte King, he thought this suggestion which 
had been made in the publie Presa, hut which had 
not been noticed or taken up, might be kept in 
mind at the Institute. He warmly supported the 
vote of thanks for the Paper, which had been 
illustrated by capital sketches. 

Ma. RICKARDS, in ne » remarked that 
he was not disappointed in his audience, in spite of 
the absence of the Commissioner of Works. Hae 
had been rather raminded of an article he had read 
by Mr. H. G. Wells in the Daily Maz, a very 
pessimistio article, in which he referred to the lack 
of opportunity riven nowadays to anyone who was 
Interested in a particular subject. He satd that if a 
Neleon kappened to arrive nowadays he was quite 
sure he would not be given any position in the Navy, 
and he did not think a Duke of Wellington woul 
ever have a chance of coming to the front again. 
If he had had the space no doubt the writer would 
hive gone on to say that no architect of any 
ability would be employed, and that a seulptor 
would be quite forgotten in his studio, Mr, Ince 
suggested ype gr pte by saying that if we had 
soflaboration of this sort we must work together 
from the beginning. The way to insure that 
would be to have more competition for this form 
of decoration, so that if a man happened to ba 
capable of designing a work entirely by himeelf 
in the way that Stevens did, so for as we know, 
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the work would be judged upon its merits; and 
if he could produce a sketch equal to that in the 
South Kensington Museum, and we had a com- 
mittee of experts to assess this particular competi- 
tion, and they agreed that this was the right thing 
to do, and they were capable of agreeing upon it, 
we should be sure of the right sort of thing, What 
he was leading up to was this: If a seulptor had 
not sufficient faith in his own architectural ability 
he could secure the right sort of collaboration, and 
if that happened to produce a better thing than 
anything else sent in, we should hope it would 
win the competition, Another point Mr. Ince 
spoke of was the lack of a canopy. It was 
interesting to remark how such a primitive 
Onental idea as a canopy over a figure, suz- 
gestive of majasty, should at the present sophisti- 
cated period have been forgotten, as we have 
sk eer so much else. Mr. MacKonnal 
spoke of the portrait statue, and said it did not 
seem to exist, but he (Mr. Rickards) thought the 
portrait statue of very great interest. He did not 
quite agree with Mr, Statham, because he wag 
under the shadow of the Comédie Francaise in 
Paris the other day and came across the statue of 
Do Musset. It was not architecturally well placed, 
and it was nota very architectural feature, but it 
was not quite left alona in tha traffic, It was in 
the shadow of the building, and it reminded ono 
of the works of De Musset so closely associated 
with the theatre jiself. He wished that De Musset 
had been accompanied by a few others, He had 
thought of mentioning that statue in his paper as 
something which suggested a placing, though not 
entirely satisfactory. Mr. Statham might also 
lake some comfort in the fact that frock-coats 
were now completely out of fashion, and fashional: 
sculptors would be unlikely to make very much 
more use of them, [Mn. STATHAM: Thera is 
one in the Academy now, 1 think.] Anyone who 
remembered the Gambetta Monument in Paris 
would agree that the portrait figura with a frock- 
ones Syne In the wind had been very successfull 
treated. It showed how # clever sculptor woul: 
overcome 4 difficulty of that sort. In fact, as time 
passed dress began to have a character; even the 
most hideous came to possess a charm of jta own, 
and it was worth while employing it. Costumes, 
of whatever period, were all parts of the exprea- 
sion of the seulptor’s art, and he did mot think 
a sculptor who had been working in the froek- 
coat period could afford to ignore it. He thanked 
the meeting for the appreciative way in which 
pi Pai listened to his Paper. He wished he 
could have done a little better with the subject, 
but if would take o great deal more time, P T= 
aps if some of them had more opportunities in 
England of carrying ont these examples, they 
might do 4 great deal more than merely theorise 
about them. | 
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CHRONICLE. 
His late Majesty King Edward VII. 

On Saturday, 7th May, « telegraphic message in 
the following terms was Sapatobad ¥ the President 
to His Majesty King George : 

“The Council and Members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects tender to your Majesty 
their heartfelt sympathy in the loss sustained by 
the death of our Royal Patron.—Kaxeatr Groce, 
President.” 

The following acknowledgment was received hy 
telegram from Buckingham Palace : 

“The King sincerely thanks the Council and 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for their kind sympathy.—Equenry." 

The premises of the Royal Institute were closed 
on the 7th May, and also on the 20th, the day of 
the King's funeral. 

A wreath of Inurel, arom lilies, and orchids was 
sent to Windsor Castle, with the following inserip- 
tion in silver on a black ribbon: “ From the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, In Griteful and 
Loyal Memory of His Inte Most Gracious Mujesty 
King Edward VIL, Patron of the Royal Institute,’’ 

Tho President, Vice-Presidents, and Hon. Secre- 
tary, by invitation of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Panl's, attended the Service of Solemn Suppli- 
cation held in tha Cathedral on Friday, the 20th 
inst., a8 representatives of the Royal Institute. 


The Institute's Address to King George V. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute Iaat 
Monday, before the ordinary business was procesded 
with, the President, Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., 
‘made a brief reference to the National Ios, and 
especially ta that which the Institute liad sustained 
through the death of its Royal Patron, who had 






been associated with the Institute since the year 


1566, The President then called upyn the Beere- 
tary to rend the Address which, with the approval 
of the General Body os represented by that Meat- 
ing, the Conneil proposed to submit to His Majesty 
King George V. The Address was as follows :-— 
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InstitvTe oF Barriga Ancarrmcts, to His 
Most Gracious Masmsry tae Krxe. 


May tt please your Majesty,— 


We, your dutiful subjects, the President and 
Council, om behalf of the Members of the 
Hoyal Institute of British Architeots, and 
of the Societies both in the United Kingdom 
and in the Dominions beyond the Seas in 
alliance therewith, beg leave humbly and 
respectfully lo approach your Majeaty, and 
to offer our deep and heartfelt sympathy in 
the loss your Mayesty, the membera of the 
Royal Family, and the Nation have sus- 
tained by the death of your Royal Father, 
our late Most Gracious Sovereign King 
Edward VIL His late revered Majesty 
encouraged with his Royal and generows 
Patronage the art that is ao dear to us, and 
we mourn wilh deepest sorrow, not only, in 
common with the rest of the British 
Limpire, our beloved Ruler, but also the 
gracious and beneficent Patron of the Royal 
Institute. We most respectfully and duti- 
fully tender to your Majesty our sincere 
devotton and loyalty on your Accession to 
the Throne, and earnestiy pray that the 
Almighty will grant your Mayesty and 
your Royal Consort Queen Mary a long, 
happy, and glorious reign, during which 
the Nation may prosper, the arts flourish, 
and your Empire enjoy all the blessings of 

The motion for the adoption of the Address 

having been formally moved from the Chair,— 

Mr, Epwis T. Hann [F.]said : [feel that in speak- 

ing to this motion it is difficult to say anything 
new, having regurd to the fact that during the 
last fortnight co much has been said in respect 
to His Inte Majesty, But we are in an especial 
position, in that we are mourning the loss of a 
great Patron whose majesty has bean recognised 
throughont the wide world, There have bean 
emperors and kings, great patrons of the arts, and 
aapeieeaer of our own art, whose demise has 
m received even by their own peoples with 
equanimity, and by alien peoples with something 
less than equanimity, perhaps even with joy. 
But we have seon the entira world pay homage 
to our great King, and I think that which 
differentiates him from all other patrona of the 
arts is this ; im: was 60 preat that he did not 
speciahiae in the patronage of any one subje 
but in the breadth of kia seimoathion ad ta aie 
wide range of his interests he appealed to the 
peoples of the world in a way that is absolutely 
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unique, because each individual and each com- 
munity was touched with the warmth of his 
personality. When we consider the silence which 
last Friday obtainel in every quarter of the globe 
where public traffic was stopped, we feel that such a 
silence spoke with a mightier voice than the thunder 
of cannon or the massed banda of the nniverse, And 
we, aa 4 Royal Institute, have peculiar right and 
privilege to acclaim tho greatness which placed the 

te King on on Olympian height. Woe th 
corporate children of the Royal Family, and as 
loyal sons we express the grief we feel at having 
lost our great head, While feeling this pro- 
found sorrow for our loss, wo also desire to tender 
our loyal devotion to His present Majesty King 
George. Everyone who has come in contact with 
His Majesty has realised the great qualities 
which he is biiagtag to the discharge of hia hich 
office, Hoe has ascended the Throne when the 
horizon of architecture is broadening, nnd we are 
looking forward toa day of great things for our 
urt. It is, I feel sure, the prayer of everyone present 
that His Majesty may be endued with wisdom and 
strength long to reign over a devoted and happy 
people among whom the arts shall flourish, 

he motion for the adoption of the Address was 

carried in silence, the whole assembly standing. 

The Town Planning Conference (July L1-16) 
and the Annual Dinner of the Institute (July 14) 
have been postponed till October, owing to the 
lamented death of His Majesty King Edward VIL, 
the Patron of the Royal Institute, 

The late Professor Aitchison, R.A., Fas! President, 

George Aitchison, R.A., who died st bis resi- 
dence in Harley Street on Monday, the 10th inst., 
in his eighty-fifth year, had been a momber of 
the Institute for over forty-eight years, soaker 
been elected Fellow in 1862. His econnection wi 
the work of the Institute dates back some years 
earlier, the TRaxsactions for 1857-58 containing 
& Paper, “ On Colour ag applied to Architecture,” 
which he read at a General Meeting on the 14th De- 
camber 1857. From the first he took an active part 
in the Institute's affairs, reading Papers, serving as 
Examiner in the old Voluntary Architectural Exa- 
mination and as member of various Committors, 
ineloding for some years the Chairmanship of the 
Literature Standing Committee. He was for many 
years member of Council, was Vice-President from 
1589 to 1895, and followed Mr. Penrose in the 
office of President, which he filled for three yeara, 
from 1896 to 1899. It was while serving as Pre- 
sidant in 1898 that he was presented with the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture. His portrait, 
one of the most admired in the Institute Collee- 
tion, was painted by Sir L. Alma-'Tademna, B.A., 
on the commission of members, and presented to 
the Institute in 1900. His contributiona to the 
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Institute Transactions and Jounsat include the 
following Papers beside that already mentioned : 
“On tron as a Building Material" (1963-64). 
“ Progressive Use of Iron in Building " (Conferenes 
1871) ; “The Late W. Burges, A.R.A." (1988-84) ; 
“The Roman Therm" (1588-89): “ The Late 
Mr. Pullan" (1.); “Charles Robert Cockerell"’ (¢,); 
“ Byzantine Architecture“ (1891-92)- “ Editions 
of Vitruvins wanting in the Institute Library 
(1604-05); “The Use and Abuse of Marble for 
Decorative Purpeses” (¢b.); “Lord Leighton's 
House " (1896-97), Besides his various Addresses 
as President—each of them a model of erudition, 
research, and wisdom—Professor Aitchison pre- 
pared for publication in the Jounsan some of his 
lator series of lectures at the Royal Academy, vix, 
“St. Peter's, Rome" (1900-02); “The Learning 
of Architecture" (1901-02); “Tron,” “Coloured 
Buildings,"" “Coloured Terrn-cotta,”” “ Marble" 
(1902-08); “Coloured Glass" (1908-04); * Vi- 
trovins " (1906-06); “Excellence in Architecture" 
((4.). His contributions to disenssiong were especi- 
ally interesting. “He hod always something 
scholarly to say,” Sir Wm. Emerson once re- 
marked, “and he always said it in the happiest 
manner, generally with some touch of humour, 
some expression af wit or wisdom oulled from an 
old writer or classic work.” | 

At the Institute Meeting last Monday, the Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. Henry T. Hare, having formally 
announced the death, said that all must feel that 
they had lost in Professor Aitchison one of their 
most distinguished members and » highly gifted 
architect. His presence in the Presidential Chair of 
the Institute had been marked by extreme ability 
in the conduct of its affairs by the greatest 
courtesy and geniality. They felt that they had 
lost in him not only a distinguished member but 
also a very dear friend, Mr, Hare concluded by 
moving that the regreta of the Institute be recorded 
on the Minutes, ond that » vote of sympathy and 
condolence be passed and commmunivated to the 
relatives of the late Fellow—Tho resolution was 
formally put and carried in silence, 

The following is quoted from the interestin 
sketch of the Inte Professor's career which asaaaced 
in The Times of the 17th inst, -— | 





In George Aitchison the profession of Architecture 
loses m man of great learning and most diverse accom. 
plishments. In them he exemplified the many-sided- 
nese of his profession; and hia lonp life and his early 
aequaintance with men of distinetion made him. in 
& romarkable degree a link with the traditions of 
the past He was the eon of an architect—his father, 
George Aitchison, ori deter to the St. Katherine's 
Dock Company, and designer of the stations on 
the "Lon and Birmingham" Railway, in days 
when the professions of architect and engineer were 
acarcely separated, MGINNINES MAY seem un- 
60 devoted to the 


promising for a man who was 
artistic side of his calling. Mr. George Aitehiaon, 


= 
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Senior, was a friend of Donaldson, Cockerell, Wyatt, 
and Barry; and the two first-named—so greatly 
distinguishod in the study of Classical and especially 
of Greek architecture—were, in particular, friendly 
to the son also. Young Aitchison was sent to the 
Merchant Taylors’ School; articled to hia father at 
the age af sixteen. In 1847 he became a student 
in the Royal Academy Schools, and in 185] he took 
i BLA. degree at London University, distinguishing 
himeéelf in mathemoeties. In 1853 he started for the 
Continent, seeing much of France on his way to Italy, 
where he made 2 prolonged stay, In Rome he got to 
know Mason, and was by him introduced to Leightan 
and the much younger Poynter, Waterhouse and 
Burges, both stidaake of architecture and afterwards 
fellow-rmembers of the Roval Academy, also hocame 
friends of his. With Burges he made a tour through 
Central Italy and on into France; then turned back 
to Italy alone, and finally reached London in 1855. 
In 1850 he was takeninto partnership by his father, 
anion the latter's death in 1881 succeeded him naarchi- 
tect to the St. Katherine's Dock Company, and later 
on became architect to the united St. Katharine’s and 
London and Victoria Dock Companies. Engineering 
work, the eouetruction of wharves, and the building of 
warehouses aod offices occupied him for some years; 
bot in 16K5 he wns, through the instromentality of 
Leighton, given the opportunity of devoting himeslf 
to the more parsly artistic aide of hia profession. In 
that year he began Leighton's house in Holland Road, 
to which the Arah Hall was subsequently added. 
Quickly on this followed much work in town—for the 
Princess Louise at Kensingion Palace. for Mr. Perey 
Wyndham, Lord Leeonfield, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. 
Eustace Smith, M.P. Mr. F. Lehmann, MP. and 


others of note. In 1868 he built the board room of 


the Thames Conservancy, which was decorated with 
a friezemodelled by Leighton; in 1877 Founders’ Hall 
in the City, and in 1880 the Reyal Exchange Assurance 
Company's offiees in Fall Mall. On the death of his 
friend P,P. Cockerell in the ‘eighties he nndertook 
the completion of the house then buildingin Sonth Audley 
Stroct for the late Mr. Stewart Hodgson, the original 
owner of Leighton's “ Dachnephere,’ singe included 
in the McCulloch collection ; here Walter Crane and 
other artiste co-operated with him in the decoration o 
the rooms, Later he made additions fur Mr, Stewart 
Hodgson at Lythe Hill, near Haslemere, also originally 
heaun by F. P. Cockorell. Doubtless owing to his 
early connection with dock work, he was in 1BS9 
employed as consulting architect with regard to the 
founilations of an extension of the Poplar Union Work- 
house, which stands near the West India Docks on 
very marshy ground. | 

But before this he was winning distinction in other 
fields of a nature for which his sound practical experi- 
enee, hia travels, and bis vast reading hal prepared 
lum. He was in 1881 elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and lectured on Architecture on 
severn| oceasions, being finally appointed Professor of 
Architecture there in 1887, a position which he held 
for eighteen years... . In 1808 honours fell thick upon 
him, for he wae in that year promoted to the full 
membership of the Royal Academy and also received 
the Hoyal Gold Modal for the Promotion of Architac- 
ture. He was already a foreign Associate of the Roval 
rag tas Belgium, and later beeame foreign member 
of the Royal Academy of Fina Arta at Stockholm, 
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besides receiving many other honorary distinctions, 
In addition to giving the leetures on Architecture at 
the Royal Academy his influence as a teacher wos 
éxerted in other directions, for he drew up the syllabus 
on the Principles of Ornament for the Seience and 
Art Department at South Kensington, and was one of 
the examiners there. [t is characteristic of his varied 
capacities that he was also for many years District 
Surveyor for East Wandsworth and Tooting, a large 
and not yet fully developed district in South London. 
_ In George Aitchison, na hos already been said, has 
disappeared an architect trained in the grest traditions 
of the Greek claasical sehool. As was to be expented 
of one whoin his youth knew Donaldson and Cockerell, 
his admiration for Grock ort was intense and showed 
itself in the delicate mouldings which he loved to 
dedign for its marble, stone, and woodwork details, His 
gympathies were not merely Classical, however; during 
his ong eh to Italy he executed a series of water- 
colour drawings of FLoman basilicas and other churches, 
rich in marbles, mosaics, and frescoes, which in the 
‘fifties received scant attention from architects and 
painters. Doubtless his tour with Burges, who was 
nothing if not an enthusiast for medieval art, influenced 


him in hia knowledge and appreciation of “Gothic” 
buildings, though 0 i8 littl: trace of the “ Gothic 


revival” in his work, which, on the other hand, 
and especially on the docorntive side, showed in the 
roateriala he used—in the marble and the gold mosaic, 
in the fine wood inlaid with ivory and mother-o'-pearl 
—the influence of his unorthodox Eoman stniies, 
His lectures and occasional papers were wide in their 
views, and in their range covered the whole field of 
architectura] design, displayed a vast erudition, und 
were Hlomined by ils, examples, and anecdotes 
drawn from every period and branch of history and 
literature, Finally, as became o student of Classical 
architecture and the Classics, his knowledge of Vitruvina 
and the printed editions of his writings, of which he 
possessed not a few, waa preat. He wae a friend of 
many distinguished men, and in conversation” hia 
retentive memory supplied him with many apt anil 
amusing illustrations of any subject under discussion. 
He had, indeed, a rare combination of opposite quali- 
ties —of strictly utilitarian knowledge with refined and 
delicate taste, severely practical experience with vast 
book-learning—vet he was always open to new ideas 
In arehuec or new methods in present-day con- 
struction, He was, in faet,a type that new generations 
and new conditions are not likely to produce again. 


The funeral took place at the City of London 
Ponsa vd ( Ilford, last Monduy, theta y being 
cremated, A service was held at Hal Trinity, 
Marylebone, by the Rev. E, Ginse- odie, the 
rector, and the Rev. J. Measenger, » brother-in-law 
of Mr, Aitehison. The Royal Institute and the 
Royal Aeademy were officially represented. Among 
members present were the President, Mr. Ernest 
George, A.R.A., Bir FE. J. Po ter, PLRA. (ALF), 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., HA. (AM), Sir 
Wm. Emerson (#.) SirJohn Taylor [#'), Bir George 
Frampton, R.A. [H.4.)], Mr, John Belcher, RA. 
[#}, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A.[F.), Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, Hon, Secretary, Mr. Goscombe John, R.A. 
4i.d.], Mr, Alfred Conder [7.), Mr. J. D. Crace 


THE LATE PROFESSOR AITCHISON, B.A. 


FA.A.). A portrait of the Professor appears as a 
itispieee to the volume of the JouRwAL for 1898, 


George Aitchison, R.A.: a Personal Note. 

Some men are best remembered by their nccom- 
pushed work and the renown which it has brought 

them living, or alas! not till later. With others 
it happens that it is leas their professional work, 
good though it be, which is the main factor in the 
eetecm in which they are held by their fellows, than 
some quality in the men themaelves. 

George Aitchison’s work and > artistic powers 
were known and appreciated Nate professional 
brethren and in the art world; but the erection of 
no great building had focussed attention upon his 
professional career. It was rather his wide grasp of 
the subject of Architecture as an ert, his well. stored 
mind,and that large and catholic love of art which 
held him aloof from controversy. Few men had 
read more in the older liternture of architecture, 
none perhaps retained in mind so much of what he 
read, nor have I eyer mei a man who could, and so 

meee He pour out information and quotations 
from his store of reading, often from strange by- 
paths of literature. His fund of quotation and 
anecdote seemed inexhaustible, Probably no one 
could be in his society for ten minutes without 
experiencing this, which gave a special charm to 
his conversation, for it was never didactie, but 
came from him with o genial and kind! Aaa 
homie that added to its value. Good talker os 
he was, it was notas a rhetorician. The reed 
came in o gentle flow, often broken by little 
hesitations, like the hill-side stream broken by the 
chance obstructions of rock or bank, and which 
only made his hearer more keen tolisten. Faull of 
humour, too, it een for the short pause was often 
the prelude to a kindly witticiam—and his wit was 
as free from bitterness as frowi offence, 
Those are charactoristios which should be recorded 
although their charm cannot he conveyed. 

The architect and his will be remem- 
bered and held in honour by younger reneraticns ; 
the man, his loveable nature and its influence 
on all who came in contact with him, ean only be 
known to those who have lost him now. With 
them his memory will be held dear; for no short 
space will the remembrance of his smile and yolce 
awaken keen regret; nor is it with feigned lips 
that they now murmur—" Vale!" 

J. D, Grace (4.A.). 


Mr. ‘Sydney Perks’ Paper on the Guildhall. 
The ron “The Restoration and Hecent 
Yisooverion at the Guildhall, London,’ by Mr, 
Sydney Perks, F.5.A. [F’.], will be read before the 
Royal Society of Arts on the Ist June, having 
ay SW from the 11th inst. Dr. Philip 
manne 5.A., will preside, The Papur isto te 
fully illustrated by lantern alides, 
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Ashburnham House and the Precincts of Westminster 
Abbey (nie, pp. 1-211). 

Dr. Armitage Kobinson, Dean of Westminster, 
kindly gives permission for his interesting letter to 
Mr. Sirr to be published here :-—— 

“T have read your peper on Ashburnham House 
with creat interest. It contains a good deal that 
ig new to mie. 

“[ hope some day to be able to clear up the 
myth about the Misericord, and to show that it 
was a room upstairs, probably at the west end of 
the hcpeaeee' Im a gallery ry, as at Durham, Then 
the * Dean's House ' will give us the old house of the 
Prior, which we know was considerable and which 
no oné has hitherto been able to locate. The 
Elizabethan plan was printed, T think, in Walcott's 
Westminater : it is very puzzling, bot perhaps 
emer Sere from its omissions, “The photograph s show- 

utty " is most interesting : this foature 

I bad not Nairn of atall : I should think it might 
quite well go back to Henry VL or Queen Elizabeth. 
In your sketch on p. 184 you have by « slip put 
infirmary for Dormitory. The Little Cloisters 
(p. 211) were built by the Infirmarer in the 14th 
century; they were remodelled on an Italian pat- 
tern, I take it, by Wren: the accounts for both 
ols exist. I should think that it ought to be 
asible to find who lived in Ashburnham House 
or its predecessor) in the time of the Common- 
wealth; for the aceounts of that time are well 
kept, ‘As to the rise in rent when the house was 
let to the Crown, it should perhaps be considered 
that the low rent at which Lord Ashburnham held 
of the Dean and Chapter involved the payment 
probably of a large fine at the various renewals; 
whereas the Crown had only an annoal lease, 
These few notes will, I hope, show you that the 
paper is very interesting to me. I bopa you will 
go forward and write about the great school and 
Dr. Busby’s museum, and his house, which I am 
sure Canon Duckworth would weleome you to see," 

Lord Ashburnham mentions that the Ashburn- 
ham MS3S., to which reference is made on page 204, 
were 8 collection formed by his Inte father, and 
they were almost exclusively of literary value, It 
would have been a singular accident, therefore, if 
they had contained any reference to the history of 
the family and incidentally to Ashburnham House. 
Lord Kahibavk haga adds that, a5 a matter of fact, 
thé history of the Ashburnham family is unusually 
poor in records of every kind. 

Tt may be mentioned that the Elizabethan plan 
reproduced in Mr. Sirr's paper is identified as part 
of Norden’s view of Westminster, 1599, in the 
notiee of the paper in the Architectural Review tor 
February 1910 O(n. 116). 


The School of Architecture, 
Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A.Cantab, cA, 
tributes the Righter! rabssitinngs of the Ol 
Coat Hospital, which through the 


Blue 
generosity of 


ee | 


Mr. Lever has now become the home of the School 
of Architecture of the University of Liverpool :— 
“The building was erected in the years 1716- 
1717, and isa good and complete example of Queen 
Anne architecture ; indeed the only one Liverpool 
possesses. Itisaituated ina quiet side street called 
Hehool Lane, bot faces the main thoroughfare of 
Liverpool, Church Street, across the grass of the 
pro-Cathedral churchyard. | ’ 
“The architectural interes! centres in the build- 
ings surrounding the court, which were the first to 
be built, and have remained unaltered to this day. 
These the School now cecupies. The main block 
facing the gateway consists of the diming-room 
and chapel over it, now the exhibition room and 
main studio of the Scheol, two large rooms 90 feet 
by 40 feet, well lit with large windows on either 
side. The two wings were designed to accommo- 
date twenty-five children each, girls on one side, 
boys on the other, As in a court of a smaller 
Cambridge college, three doors lead from the court+ 
yard to either wing, though the dormitory plan 
above does not admit of asparate stairenses, Each 
door is emphasised by « 
little pedestal of stone 
steps with a flagged walk 
leading to it, giving « 
most pictnresque anil 
charming effect. : 
“The windows in the f 
flank walls, which ore in 
excess in glass ATER ot HE 
many a modern building 
and give ample light for I 
studio purposes to the . 
interior, are set well to I 
the face of tha brick- 
work, and by their broad 
frames and astragal bars \ 
earry through the senre 
of wall surface without T 
any feeling of weakness. 
Indeed, these side facades 
offera very practical solu- 
tion of the problem of an 
office building where light 
is important, for even the 
roome with the oval win- 
dows are well and ploa- 
santly lit. Externally 
the frieze of elliptical § 
windows under the cor- 
nica, well sot in a held 
of plain brickwork, is a. fT 
delightful feature. 
“The materials are * 
amall hand-made red 
bricks and local sand- 
atone. Liverpool, like 
the rest of the north of 
England, suffers from 
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Ruabon red pressed bricks, so that on the soore of 
brickwork alone the building waa worth saving. 
The windows are glazed throughout with blown 
crown lass. 

*T have bean nnable to ascertain the name of the 
architect or master builder, but the detail is the 
traditional dotail of the period, with just a hint of 
Inigo Jones* influence in the main doorway oppo- 
site the entrance pabtes. 

“An interesting motto on the chapel frieze, 
“ CHRISTIASAE CHARITATI PROMOVENDAE INOPIQUE 
FUERITLIAE BCCLESIAR ANGLICANAE PRINCIPIIS 
IMBURNDAR SACRUM ANNO SALUTIS MDOCEVII,” 
explains the original purpose of the building— 
a motto we mean to keep now that the purpose if 
changed. 

“1 find from old accounts the cost of the building 
in 1717 was only £2,000 to £3,000; the agreed 
purchase price to-day is £24,000 to £25,000. But 
in the eighteenth century the acesunts also show 
it was possible to feed, clothe, and educate a boy at 
the Hospital for £5 125. a year, while his architec- 
tural successor to-day costs £50, That the train- 
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ing of the latter, however, will be the better for his 
new surroundings ia not too much to hope for, and 
at any rate the thanks of architects are due to Mr. 
Lever, not only for saving so fine «a building from 
the imminent destruction that threatened it, but 
alan for giving it to the service of our profession.” 


The Auld Brig of Ayr. 

In the Engineoring Supplement of The Times 
of 11th Muy particulars were given of the steps 
which hava been taken for the preservation of tho 
famous Auld Brig of Ayr. The bridge consists of 
four spans, varying from 52 to 63 feet, amid is 
12 feet wide between parapets, Jt will be remem- 
bered that decay had set in in the stones of tho 
archos, and the foundations had become insecure. 
The founda of the bridge had originally rested on 
n cradle of onk beams (12 inches by 4 inches in 
section) placed on the boulder elay. ‘This boulder 
elay has now been to o large extent replaced at the 
surface by fireclay and gravel, but is found again 
several feet below the cradle. All these onk beams 
were removed during the work of underpinning. 
The wood wns gonerally in a good state of preser- 
vation. The following account is given of the 
work of reparation :— 

In 1007 a Preservation Committen which head been 
constituted decided that the work of restoration was too 
intricate lo be etitrusied to a contractor, and authorised 
kir, W, &, Wilson, of Glasgow, os them engineer to carry 
out the work by administration. The engineering fentures 
to be faced were the strengthening of the superstructore 
and the underpinning of the piers and abotmoents. In the 
fret instanoe, after the excavation of all loose 
material, a 9-inch layer of concrete: waa lnid over the top 
of wach armh, concrete orose walls wer built of ench pier, 
the foundations for these walls being taken down to the 
anlid masonry, and the spandril walla were strengthened 
by grouting with pure cement under an air pressure of 
accel waite woke weal Wasting Gotwein Gul’ ecietitg 
i} i lis were buil ch tween the ing 
walle, This completed the first singe of the work, which 

resented no difficulties, although the progress waa alow, 

eease the surface of the spandrile had to be pointed on 
the outside before grouting, and the interstices between the 
‘arch stones had to be scraped ont and filled with cement 
before the )-inch layer of conerete conld be pot down. Ho 
tough were these arch stones that if is surprising the 
brifige stood for so many yeore. The northern arch was 
sick chite ot iwo nae a neo and was in a any 

ol stale of preservation, although it was deemed wiser 
to treat it similarly to the other three arehes. 

When the superstructure wos finished the moredangerous 
and complicated work waa begun of securing the founda- 
tions by underpinning them with blue brick built with 
cement The three pliers and the two abutments werr 
underpinned. The flow of the River Ayr is greatest under 
the southernmost arch, and the bed of the river at the 
south pier was soured out to a depth of 8 feet below the 
old foundations. Boundings were taken at this Lesa and 
condrete (in bags) was deposited to fill up the existing holes 
and a preeete any further woour, The concrete waa laid 
level (ata depih of 1 foot below low-water mark) onder the 
bridge to a point in w line with the western limite of the 
eul-waters, anil thence was carried of a elope of 4 to 1 for 
a distance of 30 feet down stream. 

A shaft wos sunk down the centre of each pier and 


behind the abutments, the water being kept out aa much 
ad poseihle by grouting the aurrounding muasanry with 

ure cement. These shafta wore carried down @ {et 
Balow the original fotmmidlations inte hard bouliler ela, 
ind from the shafts mines were. driven until the outsides 
of the founds were reached, These mines were securely 
timbersd as they mlyanced, and cement grout waa forced 
op throngh the temporary timber roof into the old founds. 
tiene, Aa this grout hardened, and when the timber wae 
withdrawn, it afforded a emooth eurface which was neces- 
mury to make # antisfactory roof for the brickwork under 
building. Durmg most of the time that the excavation 
of the variots mines of sections was in progress a 4-inoh 
centrifugal pump, driven by an &-horse-power electria 
motor, was kopt ut work to deal with the inflow of water. 
This pump bad « capacity of S75 pellons 4 minnie, bat 
even at full speed had considerable difficulty in keeping 
the walter onder control When the mines were nearing 
the outside of the piers, where the fireclay above the 
boulder olay had been proctionlly washel uownay by the 
river and replaced by gravel and stones, the water at high 
tide often drove the miners to the surface. ‘This ooourrel 
pattioularly at the southernmost and northernmost piers, 
where the anour of the river was worst, 

The seetions, ( feet by 4 feet, were excavated indi- 
vidoolly, and eagh one built before the noxh was. 
atarteld, When each section had been made waterproof s 
layer of concrete was laid on the boulder clay, and the 
brickwork wae then builtin, ‘The thober wae withdmwn 
as the building wdvanced. In this brickwork 23-inch pipes 
were left, and the Inet row of bricks way keyed up to the 
foundations by means of iron wedges. The section was 
finally grouted through the pipes and the work completed, 
The most satisinetory feature of this part of the work 
wae that, notwithstanding the large amount of excavation 
ateach pier, there was absolutely no subsidence of the 
structure. Nol oven a single crack wppeared in the surface 
of the bridge, This faet is somewhat remarkable when it 
is considered that the material to the extent of 150 cubic 
yee was taken gut af each pler ond replaced by bloe 
brick set in cement, 

There were 20 sections at each pior, and 12 eeetions at 
the abutments, of varying size, the largest being 0 feet 
long, fect wide, and S feet high. When the under- 
pinning at each pier or abutmwert was finishod the shaft 
wae filled up with rabble concrete and the relaying of the 
roadway was bogun, concrete jack arching being laid from 
the side spandrils to ihe centre spandril wall, A lover of 
bitumen was laid on the top of the jack arching eo a8 to 
prevent the surface water from resehing the arch stones. 

At the-soffit (or under aide) of the arches it was decided 
to eut away oll rotten portions of stone and make op the 


cavities with cement. After the had stones in an aren of 


aaqiare yard had been eut ont to a depth of 5 inches, a 
timber shield was placed over the face of the arch and 
secorely wedged into position. A hole was then bored in 
this shield, and grout waa forced through under a pressure 
varying from 63 1b, to #0 Tb. per equare inch, When no 
more cement cotlhl be inserted it wae left to barden; and 
when the ahield waa removed the cement had formed inte 
a perfectly smooth eurfate and the arch at this point was 
abaolutely sound. The ait compreésor att 4 to the 
grouting plant was driven by a ® horse-power electric 
motor, Which produced a pressure 60 high os () Ib, per 
aqaare inch with compurntive ence. 

Ou the i a3 : roe work at the arches in the 
mpring of 1909 the work of the engineer was practinall 
finished, aince the stability of the bridge was aegured, cat 
from then until the present epring the work wae carried on 
by the architect and archwologist, Mr, James A. Morria [¥’,]. 
During the progress of the engineers’ operations he had 
been making careful plans of the defective stonework with 
a View to cutting out the bad stones and replacing them 
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with new ones. This hud teen done partially before, but 
it was only about the beginning of 1609 that the engineer 
considered the atructure secure enough to allow of many 
wlones being renewed, 
All the piere ind part of the north abutment were com- 
tely refarediop to high-water mark, and «a considerable 
number of stones m the face of the arches wero also 
renewed, the new regaareaxe ny Gernyrnminanunteratt reais 
data ssget malten lead run into a] noteh, Beth 
were tuken down and rebuilt, partly with old 
anil | tly with new atones, but the olf lines curves 
were reproduced y. The remains of the old gonrd- 
house at the north end of the bridge were discovered 
have beet suround aorme old shops, and these remaine 
have been surrounded by a milling, but are otherwiee 
practically untouched, 


The Conduct of Architectural Competitions in the 
United States. 


The following is the circular of advice recently 
issued by the governing body of the American 
Institute of Architects with respect to the conduct 
of architectural competitions :— 

Competitions are instituted with the sole purpose of 
cdvaniee the interests of the owner. Amerioin 
Tnatitute of Architecte believes that those intorests are beat 
cerved by fair and eqiitable agreements between owners 
and competitors, and it iasnes this circular as a siatement 
of the principles which should underlie such apreemente. 

1. On Competitions in General—aA com n, when 
trebles A peyitihtpeso for the selection of un 
are $ On a preliminary scheme may 
soaalaetttdes obtalned, br me Inetitate is of the einion 

Shit competitions are in the muin of no advantage to the 
t therefore recommends that, . in caste in 
which compétition is unavoidable, an architect be 
upon the cole basls volte Suse: for the work. 

2. On the Employ a Professional Adviaer.—No 
competition ‘should se tuted without the aid of a com- 
petent adviser, He should bean architect of the highest 
standing and his selection should be the owner's first siep. 


He should be ologen with the greatest care, ns the success: 


of the competition will depond largely npon hia rlenee 
and ability. His duties are ‘odin thoes who hold the 
competition as to ith form anid noel to draw up range 
craumime nid to conduct the 

Competitions are at best alow and cease méthode of 
choosing an architect; anid it is unwise to attempt to anve 
elther time or by nat having an expert adviser, 

1, On the Qualifentions of Competifors—It is prejudicial 
to the interest2 of the owner that an architect should he 
admitted as a competitor who cannot in advance eatnblish 
his competence to design and exsoute ihe work. 

It ia sometimes urged that by admitting ali who wich to 
take part some unknown bot brilliant designor may he 
fonnil, U the object of a competition were a set af ekeinhes, 
aaah the valid. But sketehes give no evi- 
Cennere: that their author has the natured artistic wbility to 
fulfil their promise, or that he hus the technical knowledge 
necessary to control the design of the highly complex 
structure and equipment of a modern building, or that he 
haa executive ability for large affaira or the foree to com- 
pel the proper exeeution of contracts. The attempt to 
defend the owner's interest: by associating an architect of 
ability with one lacking in experience has proven futile. 

4. On the Forms of Competition.—The following forms 
of competition are recognised : 

(a) Limited.—In this form participation is limited to a 
certain number of architects of ample qualitication whose 
names ure stated in the prog and to any one of whom 
the owner ia willing to entrust the work. This form if 
generully employed by conservative owners having large 
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Interests atutake. Tt has the advantage that the owner 
and the professional adviser may meet the competitors and 
fully dizeuss the terme of See eee with them before 
the final isene of the 





The Institute ts of e opinion that, unless cogent respons 
prevent ft, competitions should be of the limited form. 

(h) Open.—This forms isa nemnetemes to/be employed: on 
ious of legislative enactment. It eonziste in permittiny 
all archileeta-—or all beg mnaione Limite—without regard 
to their qualifications, to tnke p 

(c) Gren to Approned devicante— i this form all archi- 
tects who desire to compete make application accompanied: 
by evidences of their oneal eat The owner, 
with ap enka hia professional adviser, determines 
which of ane applicants e deems © of proper 
gxecitliua his wake Ane’ temas Fo vtadtints tawiice GE ited 
number of them. This ia obviously a much better form 
than the open competition, for if the standard be ke 
high, none boi men of experience and will be 
mitted. Like the open tion, kowaree: it tnila is 
insure the pation af architects of the highest standing. 

(a) Mixed. —In thie form a Limited geet ig con- 
ducted simultaneously with one open to nppli- 
cants, the programme being uniform for meres 1 
hos the advantage of inenring the participation of archi- 
tecte of known ability. 

(ec) Double —This form begina with o preliminary com- 
petition of any of the above forme. From the portici 
therein are chosen o sninll number to tuke part in a second 
competition involving more highty elahornted drawings. 
A variant of this form involves the selection, by meana of 

i preliminary competition open to approved applicants, of 
pertaii architects wha cipate in the second eompeti- 
tion with others specially invited. Im thia form the pro- 

‘of each pemipakician ehould be lssned to all simul. 


eously, 

The Institute fails to see that the results of donble eom- 
petitions have in any way justified the longth of time con- 
euced by them or the trouble ond expense imposed on all 
con 

fi. On Anonymity of Competitors—Absolute and effeo- 
tive anonymity is a necessary condition of « fuir and 
unbinssed gompetition, The signing of drawings: shonld 
not be permitted nor should they bear any motto, device or 
distinguishing mark, Drowings and the accompanying 
sealed envelopes containing their authors’ names should be 
nombered upon receipt, the envel remaining unopened 
ttil after & awa a ii 

6. On the Cost of the Proposed Work.—No statement of 
the intended cost of the work should be made unless it has 
been ascertained that the work as described in the pro- 
gramme can he properly execated within the eam named. 
In general it i wiser to limit the enble sontanta of the 
building than to state a limit of ecst. 

The programme should neither require ner pormit eom- 
petitors to furnish their own or builders’ estimates of the 
coet of executing the work in accordance with their 
Such estimates are singularly Siatcanngres If the jabs bas 
properly limited they are unnecessary, but if-t » they 
should Ie made for all designs hy Socinpeicdbiel a person 
en ios by the owner. 

a the Jury of Award.—To inanre a wise and just 
award pe to protect the interests of both the owner and 
the competitore, the competitive drawings should be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of a jury «o chosen ax to seeure 
expert knowledge and freedom from ersonil bias, For 
work of great importatice the jury ahould consist of at lonst 
five em bere 7 + far wock nf less tnipostanee tases muy suffiee. 
The jury should be compoaed of architects, some of whom 
tuny be chosen by the competitors, and, when necessary, 
nn sept oe the epecial problem involved. 

bid the duty of the jury to study carefully the programme 
aod all ier hel jelating to the problem and the competi- 
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tion before examining the designs submitted; to place out 
af competition any decign that does not inifil the conditions 
dictinctly atated ns mandatory in the programme; to give 
atmiple time to ihe cureful study of the dexiyns; and to 
render a decision only after mature consideration. Unless 
there be strong reasons weninat it, the award of the jury 
should be binding on the competitors and = owner. 

8. On the Competitive Drawings.—The of an 
architectural competition is not to secure tly developed 
plans, but ee evidence of skill in treating the eesentin! 
elements of the problem as will aasistin the selection of un 
architect. The drawings should, therefore, be as few i in 
number and as simple in ag will exp the 
general design of the building. Elaborate drawings are 
not necessary for a jury of experts whose judgment is ren- 
dered upon fundamental principles of design. Lengthy 
programmes and detailed instroctions as to the desired 
accommodations should be avoided, as they confuse the 

problem and the competitors. 

0. On the Programme—The programme should contain 
rules for the conduct of the competition, instructions for 
competitors und the jury, and the agreements between the 
owner and the eonrpetitors., Uniform conditions lor all 
competitors are fondamental to the proper conduct of com- 
petitions. 

Care should be taken thatno provision of the programme 
be In violation of any Munici: , State or Federal law, and 
especially of any law under whith the exmipetition m:.r 
bo instituted, 

A distinetion should be clearly drawn between the mun- 
dutory and the advisory provisions of the programme, that 
is to say, between those one which if not mot pre- 
aluile an award in favour of the author of a design ao fail- 

tre merely optional or of a engpestive 


Tt is mprgrell a aummarise briefly the programma, but 
it should at 

(a) Nome ‘the owner of the atrocture forming the subject 
of the competition, and ciate whether the owner institutes 
the competition personally or through representatives. 1 
the latter, name the representatives, state how their autho- 
rity ie derived and define its scape. 

(f) State the kind of competition to be instituted, and 
in limited competitions name the eompetitors; or in open 
competitions, if the competition fs limited 
or otherwise, ciate the limite. 

(c} Fix a time and place for the receipt of the deaigna, 
The time chould not be altered except with the unanimous 
consent of the conrpetitors. 

(d) Fornieh exact information as to the site, 

i" State the desired uccommodation, avoiding detail. 

J) State the cost if it be fixed or, better, limit the enbie 
contents. 

ig) Fix uniform requirements for the drawings, giv ing 
the number, the cenle or sealee,and the method of ren ua 

(hk) Forbid the subinizcion of more than one design ly 
ANY one competitor, 

(i) Provide # method for insuring wnonymity of sub- 
Tipaion. 

(J) Name the members of the jury or provide for thair 
ealection. Define their powers and duties, If for legal 
reasons the jury muy not make the final award, etate euch 
reagons and in whom auch power is vested. 

(k) Provide for placing out of competition any drawing 
or os of cebutin that has violated s mandatory provision 
of the 

(i) Provide that during the competition there shall be no 
communication, except in writi between any competitor 
and the owner or the prot adviser or a member of 
the jury; and thal any information. veboathunr in inewer bo 
euch communication or not, whall be given in writing 
eimnl to all competitors. Set a date after which 
no questions will be answered. 
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(me) Sikte the number and amount of payments or prizes 

ay ay If poseibl 
Aad eextnanil poe na dute before which the final de- 
de dd. 

(o) Provide for informing each competitor of the result 
of the competition. 

ip) When possible provide for a public exhibition of the 
drawings. Provide that no drawing chal! be exhiblied or 
muade public until after the award of the jury, ond not then 
without the consent of the author. 

ta} Provide for the return of unsucceseftul drawings to 
ther respective authors within a reasonable time, 

(r) Provide that nothing original in any of the unsucerss- 
inl designs shall be used without consent of and compen- 
sation to the author of the design in which it ap. 

(8) Include the contract between the owner and the oom- 
pelitors. 

(¢) Include the contract between the owner and the archi- 
tect receiving the award. 

10. On the Agrecowni—The e should consti- 
tute a definite mn hailing oonteast alneis thas owner and 
rag arene creed na seine that an award of the commission 
tan g@ tha constroction of the work will 
be muda i i favour of one of the competitors. 

Pu ia to or prizes for wnsucceseful competitors 
ehould be provided ag follows: 

(a) In limited competitions, to each Gere i payment 
bo cover the cost of the preparation of the drawings de- 






O Ta open competitions of either sort substantial prizes 
for «a certain number of competitors adjudged to have pro- 
duved the beet work. 

(c) In mixed or double competitions the severn! classes 

thonld be paid as mbove indicated. 

The lack of a contract whieh beecmesn self.operntive 
between the owner and the winner immediately upon the 
making of the award leaves their relations at o critical 
moment in an iniolerable condition, ‘Therefore the pro. 
gramme should, except in eases where such m course iz not 
permitted by law, constitute a contract between the owner 
and the competitor = who the commission is awarded, 
employing him to design and supervice the constraction of 
the building. Ih sheet provide far procedure in secordance 
ap and for payment at rites not lower than those named 

the * Professional Practice of Architects and Schodaole 
of Proper Minimum Charges” of the American Institute of 


nthe ¢ ra abould further provide that, immediately 
pon the making of the award, there shall be payable hy 
the owner to the winner a eum equal toone-half of one per 
cent. of the estimated cost of the work for which the com- 
pelition has been held, such payment opon the progress of 
the work in the total fee. Provision wh d ales 
be made that should the owner for Any Teweon wish to sever 
hie relation with the winner, he may do so by paying him 
an alditional eum eqoal ta three-quarters of one per cent. 
Soe anid one-quarter per cent in-all) m ben of carrying out 

to employ him os architect, Proviaion 
shou! forther be made that ifthe owner fail, within twelve 
months of theaward, to give the winner instrootions to pro- 
ceed with working drawings, or if ai ary time before the 
working drawings are started the intended work be aban- 
doned, there shall fall due to the winner three-quarters of 
one per cent. (one and one-quarter per cent. in all) in 
lien of carrying out the agreement to employ him as 
architect. 

ll. Ge the Conduct of Architects —No architect shall 
stlimit in eompotition a design which haa not been produced 
in his on office or under hid own direction. 

The Canone of Ethics of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects declare that it is unprofessional conduct for an archi. 
teci— 

(1) To take part in any cumpetition the lenus of which 





gia nat in harmony with the principles approved by the 
[netitite. 

(2) To attempt in any way, except ae a doly nothoriaed 
competitor, to secare work for which = competition is in 


(8) To attempt to influence, either direotly or indireetly, 
the award in a competition in which he ia a competitor. 

(4) To seeept the commission to do the work for which 
es acs gear gitar sige i iy if along acted in an 

visory capacity, ei in drawing the programme or 
making the award. 

12, On the Conduc! of the OQwner.—In order to main- 
tain absolitie impartiality towant all competitors, the 
owner, his representatives, and all connected with tho 
enterprise, should, os soon as & competition is determined 
upon, refrain from holding any communication in regurd 
to ii with any architect except the professional mdviser. 
The meeting with competitors described in Article 4, Sae- 
tion (a), i of course an exception. 

18. Che (he Poets iiene were American Institute of drehi- 
tects.—The Institute does not presume to wictnie the 
owner's course in conducting competitions, bul ulme to 
asmist him by advising the adoption of such mothods as 
experience has proved jostand wike. The Institute, how- 
ever, antertains euch definite convictions upon the subject 
of competitions that ita convention held in Washington, 
b.C., December 14, 15 and 16, 1900, wothorised the Boord 
of Direotore to isane this circular and to inform members 
that the following resolutions approved by that convention 
ate in efert ;— 

Tesowven,.—That vous unprofessional conduct for any 
member of the dmerican Institute of Archifecta fo take part 
aa a canpelitor or Sluror in omy competifion wulesa ifs pro- 
grumine shall have received the formal approval of the In- 
stitule if the competition be open to menibers of more tain 
one Uhapter, or of the Chapter if the competition be open to 
members of only one Chapter; and that the Board of 
Directors te are if he if cufioriaed to give such approval 
in fhe named of ie Institute and fo delegate thia madhority, 

Members are, therefore, informed that the above reeolu- 
tion will be in force on ond after the $0th day of March 
1910, ond thatthe Bourd haa delegated its suthority to 
give the formal approval of the Institute on competition 
programmes to the Standing Committee on Competitions 
and to a eub-oeommittes on Conipetitiuns in each Chapter 
of the Institute, of which sub-committee the President of 
the Chapter shall be the Choirman, 

14. On the Doties of the Standing Commiticee on Com- 
pelitions and of Sub.Commiliees on Competitions.—aAs 
competition practice must of necessity vary for different 
oecasions und in different parts of the United States, con- 
siderabie latitude of interpretation is piven to the Standing 
Committee on Competitions and to sub-committees on 
competitions, which, howerer, ehould withhold the approvnl 
of the Institute wnilets in the main the programma con- 
forms ta the spirit of this circular. — 

Mandatory Jnatructions.—The following inafructions 
art, howerer, mondatory, The approval of tha Inatilude 
minal ie withheld from a compehifign— 

(a) Jf it appear thet the programme is not in comsonaned 
with the faw ; | 

(6) Onlews fhe programe erefudes from the conpeliti 
ali persons rho connot in advance calcblenk to (he aadisfac- 
ion of the quer their compefence tu dewign and ereeute the 
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(¢) Onless (he programe provides for a professional ad- 
riser aa called for in Article 2, or the eoncatans jury as 
called jor in Article 7, or for both : | . 

(4) Unless the programme consfifulea deflnile confracis 
enplicitly covering all thy points set forth im Article 10, 

Exceptions to Articles (b),(c), ama (i) may be made only 
when and in ao far ae their provisions are combrary fo lan. 

Competitions field by the Treasury Department of the 
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United States under tha Tormey dct and International 
conpetitions do nel require the approwal of the Institute, 
nappent from the decision of amy subcommifire may 
be mauie fo die Standing Commitios on Competitions of The 
Amerwoan Institute of Architects, aid thence to the Board 
of Directors. 
Re-erection of Crosby Hall. 

Nearly three years have elapsed sinca Crosby Hall 
disappeared from the City of London, and it has 
now been re-orected in More's Garden at Chelsea, 
where it will form part of the new University hall 
uf residence, The work of reconstruction has 
heen carried ont with the utmost care by Mesers. 

Prollope and Colls, under the direction of the archi- 
tects, Mesars. Wratten and Godfrey, All the stone 
and wood inside the building, and much of the 
external stone also, was marked and numbered, 
anid has been replaced in the new building in 
corresponding positions to those occupied in the 
old one. The reconstructed building is a faithful 
reproduction of the Crosby Hall of the fifteenth 
century. Internally the Hull is almost exactly the 
game ng before, the stones of tha walls, the pete Nee: 
and the oak rafters being those which formed par 
of the old Hall in ihe City, The old stone Hoor 
was too much damaged to be removed, and it has 
been replaced by a wooden one, The floor timbers 
of the musicians’ gallery have been transferred to 
Chelsea and placed in their old position, It is 
hoped, in course of me, to erect an oak sereen 
below the gallery, and also to replace the wooden 
front of the gallery as it must have bean in olden 
times. At ono ond of the gallery, in the wall 
which had bean built against in Bishopsgate, two 
new Windows have been placed, corresponding to 
those mt the opposite end of the gallery, A hexa- 
gonal oak lantern has also been erceled over the 
roat in the position which such a lantern must have 
ocoupied formerly. The beautiful oriel window 
with its atone vaulted ceiling, has bean replac 
in its former position. In the outer walls the ald 
stone hag been retained wherever possible, The 
Pageant Play with which it was proposed to mark 
the formal o 


pening of the Hall has been postponed, 


owing to the death of Kinz Edward, until next year. 


Competition for Designs in Glazed Brickwork. 

‘The Competition initiated by a Committees of 
Glazed Brick Manufacturers (noted in the Jovawan 
for 5th March, p. 892) has resulted in the produc- 
tion of several designs of considerable merit, but 
none displayed suth a combination of artistic 
quality with practical suitability to the material 
a8, in the opinion of Mr. Max Clarke [F.), the 
Assessor appornted by the President BLB.A., 
would justify the award of the first preminm to 
any individual designer, Soyeral of the essays 
submitted have also heen wlmirable, but inno case 
did a set of drawings and the essay sent with it 
attain anything like corresponding excellence, 





Ths Assessor has awarded prizes as followa -— 
60 guineas to“ Grill,” John Geaaten and L. Mac- 
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donald Gill; 50 guineas to “ Verona,” Alesandor 
Peacock; 25 gumeas to “ Bricklayer" (with a 
hod), F. Van Baars; and six prizes of 2 guineas 
each, It is understood that the Glazed Brick 
Manufacturers will circulate reproductions of the 
drawings and selections from the essays. 


Annual Meeting of the Royal Archzological Institute. 

This year’s Meeting of the Royal Archwological 
Institute will be held at Oxford, from the 19th to 
the 28th July, under the Presidency of Lord Curzon, 
Chancellor of the University, The following is an 
outline of the programme ;— 

Tucsday, 10th July,—Reeeption bythe Mayor at the 
Town Hall, followed by & reception hy the University 
authorities and an address by Lord Curzon in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, In the afternoon, visita will be 

it to the Bodleian Library, the Divinity School, 

rasenose Collexe, All Souls College, and the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin. In the evening, Papers will 
be read in the Ashmolean. Museum by Mr. W. HL. 
St. John Hope on Dorchester Abbey Church and b 
Mr. Aymer Vallance on Ewelme Church and Hospital. 

Wednesday, 204 July— Visite to various building 
at Dorchester, Wallingford, Crowinarsh, Gifford, and 
Ewelme. In the evening, Paper by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance on the Development of the College Plan, 

Thursday, 2let July.—Visite to the Colleges. In 
the evening, Paper by Mr. St.John Hope on the Early 
Beginnings of the English House. 

Friday, 220d Jaly.— Visit to Christ Church, Eiyn- 
sham, Stanton Harcourt and Yarnton. In the evening, 
Paper by Mr. C. Tamnam on Oxford Castile. 

Saturday, Adora Juty.— Visit to Corpea Christi and 
Magdalen Colleges. TLonehoon at Youlbury, by invita- 
tion of Dr. Arthur J. Evans, who will exhihit his 
viluahle eollectionas, 

Mouday, 2th Jnly,—Visit to Oxford Cuatle, 
Tiddington, Rycote Chapel, and Thame, and possilily 
0 the Old Court Honge at Crendon, In the evening, 
Paper by Professor Oman. 

wevility, 2th July.—Exeursion. by special steamer 
down the Thames to Abingdon, where the visitors 
will be the guests of Col. and Mrs. Good of Sutton 
Courteney Abbey. In the evening, Paper by Mr. F, E. 
Howard on Fan-Vaulia. | 

Wedacaday, 27h fuly,— Visite to Broughton Castle, 
Hoxham and Adderbury and, if time permits, to King’s 
Button, In the evening, the Annual General Meeting. 

Thursday, 28th Juty.—Visite to Witney, Minster 
Lovell, and Burford. 

The organisation of the Meeting is in the hands 
of Mr. G, D. Hardinge-Tyler, M.A., F.S.A., Seere- 
lary of the Institute, 20 Hanover Square, W. 
Non-members of the Royal Archwological Institute 
Wishing to inke part in the Meeting must be intro- 
duced by Members; the price of tigkets to non- 
membors is ‘Two Guineas. 

The first quarterly part for 1910 of the Archi- 
tectural Assoctation Skhetch-Book is devoted an- 
tirely to reproductions of preminted and other 
drawings which figured in the exhibition last 
January, of works sent in for the R.LB.A. Prizes 
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and Bindentships. The drawings represented— 
—25 sheeta in all—ineclode (1) Perspective View 
of 5. Maria delle Careeri, Prato, by A. G. Hender- 
son; (2-7) Measured Drawings of the Wellington 
Monument, 8t.Paul’s Qathedral, by J. M. Whitelaw; 
8-12) Hotel Carnavalet, Paris, by Cyril A, Farey ; 
13-15) Claypole Church, Lines, by J. L. Berry ; 
(16) Chapel of St. Leonard, Kirkstead, Lines, and 
(17) Lantern Tower of St. Peter's, Howden, Yorks, 
by J. B. PF. Cooper; (18) Rood Sereen, Kinton 
Chureh, 5. Devon, by W. T. Benslyn ; (19) Men- 
sured Drawings of Steeple, St. Bride's, Float Street, 
hy Walter L. Clarke; (20-24) W. Portico, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, by A. F. E. Poley; (25) Li aye artnesy 
College, Cambridge, by C.D. Carus-Wilson. On 
the large scale of the Sketeh-Look the reproductions 
appear to almost as much advantage as the originals 
themselves, and the Fiditors are to be congratulated 
upon this useful and very handsome memento of 
the year's exhibition. 
The late H. L. Fedden [F.). 

Herbert Launcelot Fedden, whose death occurred 
on the 8rd May, was elected a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute in 1907. He waa articled to Mr, Mervyn 

ariney, and after serving in the offices of 
Mesara. Edmeston & Gabriel, Messrs, Kidnor & 
Berry, Mr. H. O, Oresswell, ond the Housing 
Department of the L.C.0,, started practice in 
Hart Street, W.C,, moving afterwards to Great 
Russell Street, and finally to Bloomsbury Square. 
His practice consisted mostly of couniry work, 
und amongst others, houses were crected or altered 
from his designs at Caterham, Margate, Lee-on- 
Solent, Ashampstead, Catts Farm near Newbury, 
Bungalow at Chaldon, Surrey, “The Fields," St, 
Briavela Common (near Monmouth) and Mocdy's 
Down, Barton Stacey. Mr. Fedden was good 
water-colour painter. His own drawings of exe- 
cuted work were on several occasions exnilited at 
the Royal Academy.—Frinx J. Porter [A.). 

















This Society was formed last year with the object of 
bringing together engineers, architects, members of the 
medical profession, and others interested in illumination, 
in order thet an impartial and international platform 
iivht be provided for the discussion of problems of this 
kind, During the seasion ihe membership haa steadily 
increased, anil id aleo of w vory represeniative character, 
The inaugural meeting took place on 18th November, 
109, when the President, Professor 8. P. ‘Thompson, 
D.Se,, delivered the opening addresr. Thies wae followed 
by four discussione in 1910 on “Glare, its Causes ani 
Effects,” nul “The Measuroment of Light and Dlnmina- 
tion” respectively. A feature of the proceedings was the 
exhibition, by the inventors, of different types of instru- 
manta, and the demonwtration of their actual use in prac- 
tice. Contributions to these discussions were made by 
eminent foreign members of the Bociety. For the next 
BEESION ATTangemente are being made for papers on such 
subjects as the Lighting of streets, ahops, ti asia. schools, 
a _ the recent development of gaz and electric light- 
oo, 
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SOME THOUGHTS UPON THE POSSIBLE 
ORIGIN OF THE DORIC ORDER 
OF GRERK ANOHITECTURE. 


By Fuaxcrs Eowanp Masry [F.]. 


The following notes were written during a visit 
ta the Mediterranean sume three or four years ago, 
and nfter a careful examination not ony of the 
reinnins of buildings in erty, but aleo of the richly 
furnished musenms of Cairo and Palermo, of Athens 
and Naples. In such congenial and inspiring sur- 
roundings the dry bones of “the Classic Orders” 
neeto to take flesh and to live again. Tho Greek 
Dorie style is no longer presented in the cold 
eompletaness and thin perfection of copperplate 
engravings, bot becomes a tangible reality woven 
into the history of the fierce, straggling, ernel, clever 
raoes that ved and fought and died and passed 
on the torch of their art traditions for hundreds, 
nay thousands, of years bwfore the advant of the 
Periclean Athens whose achieyvaments aro so well 
taught to the youth of the Royal Academy Schools. 
In those student days the writer had been puzzled 
by the want of any explanation of the mystertous 
anil sometimes unmeaning nature of the details of 
the “ Dorie atyle,” and had turned vainly to the 
‘introduction ’ where, illustrated by a few wood- 
cuts borrowed from Viollet-le-Dne and others, 
lirief description was given of the theory of ita 
supposed origin across which improbability was 
written large, demanding an amount of faith and 
imagination equal to that required of the young 
scientific inquirer Who is told that if in the first 
é¢hapter of Genesis he reads for gi “ epochs" or 
“ periods” all apparent conflict betwean dogma 
and seientifio truth will disappear. 

It ia not surprising, therefore, to find in these 
days of advanced research a certain scepticiam with 
regard to the probability or otherwise of any wood 
construction having, howevor indirectly, inspired 
the massive limbe of early Dorie—a seepticiem 
which is the more exensable when it is remembered 
that the further back we trace its remains the more 
massive is their character, and consequently the 
more difficult to link to their origin with their 
alleced slender prototype. | 

Further discoveries, more careful study, and— 
shove all—the wonderful growth during recent years 
of a new and more courageous spirit of eriticiam 
have contributed fresh links to the chain of evidence, 
orat any rate of. suggestions, although the con- 
elosions they seam to point to have not, so far as 
the writer knows, hitherto been drawn attention to. 

I will stnte at once my belief that the main 
ground of error and source of difficulty in the past 
has Inin in attempting to trace the origin of the 
style from a wood prototype, dua to the supposition 
of the whole “order " being derived simultaneously 
from a common origin or under identical oon- 
ditions. If, however, we separate the constructive 
features into their two natural divisions, the wall 
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and the roof, ¢.e, to consider the probability of the 
column and lintel owing their devolopment to 
antirely different sources from that of the roof with 
ite constructional and decorative features, tha. 
obscurity and improbability surrounding the in- 
quiry hegin at once to disappear. 

Lat ua try to follow the conclusions towards 
which this treatment of the subject leads uns, The 
column ond lintel in Greek Done thus taken 
in themselves need no fantastic theory to explain 
the origin of their proportions, history, and develop- 
ment. Their descent can be readily traced from 
prehistoric monuments eammon.to all the peoples 
of the Mediterranean and North-West Roropewhich 
abound from Sardinia to Stonchenge, whilst for 
direct inspiration we need look no further than. 
Egypt, bordering upon the Mediterranean Sea— 
that ereat highway of communication and contact 
between the peoples of the ancient world. 

T submit, then, that all ayailable evidence points. 
to the prototype of the colonnade und lintel bemg 
of far ereater antiquity than the wood roof, which 
shy became subsequently the means of supporting, 
and this, if aseepted, disposes at once of the un- 
reasonable theory that enormously massive columns 
and lintels were designed to support o cailing and 
roof of wood. 

The earliest stroctures, as we may lean by recent 
discoveries, took the form of a dolmen or cella; * 
or, in Inter developments, if a treasury were to be 
enriched or an important tomb to bo honoured, 
with on added peristyle. The roof seems later to 
have been developed, connecting the peristyle with 
the oolla ; and this proving insufficiently resistive 
toaceident, time, and weather,a protecting sheathing 
was applied to cover the more exposed parts, 

In this connection the reader needs no reminder 
of the hich degree of development in the plastic 
arts reached by the Mediterranean peoples in re- 
motest times as évidenced by the richness of their 
remaing, and also of their extensive ase in tomple- 
building, as shown by the quantity of terra-cotta 
débris which has been found from time to time 
during the excavations at Olympia and elsewhere, 

Tt seems probable that the column and lintel of 
stone supported, in the earliest developments of the 
style, crogs beams having their ands eased by terra- 
cotta tiles, the spaces between filled by modelled 
panels called metopesof the same material, whilst 
the rafter ends forming the eaves were ensed in a 
similar manner, crowned with a gutter formed to 

Ibis suggested that this stage of development 
combining the stone supports with the protected 
roof woodwork once having baen reached, probably 
Insted through conturics—snfficiently long for it to 
have assumed stersotyped forms dictated from the 
constructional necessities, until the progress of the 

* Ti is instractive to note the persistence of tradition in 
the ancient Etruscan preference for circular stroctares in 
the monuments of Homa. 
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centuries, providing increased facilities togethor 
with crowing needs and ambition, achieved « stone 
construction throughont, althongh following in its 
forme what had become traditional treatment. (See 
iustration.| 
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I would here submit evidence of a fow indications 
which may be considered asoffering some encourage- 
ment of the conclusions I have formed and put 
forth here for criticism ;— 

(A) The raking line taken not only by the cor- 
nice, but by its soffit following the slopa of the 
rafters, is an obvious treatment, assuming thot 
terra-cotta slabs protected their exposed surfaees, 
Notice also the bed-mould to eover the wall plate— 
flat in sections aa becoming an applied casing, 
ehallow in character, nnd enriched with the eg¢-and- 
dart identical with the aume mould found upon 
various early Greok terra-cottas, 

(B) The treatment of the triglyphs, the curious 
desion of which hitherto bas not been satisfae- 
torily explained, ic. the grooves. Tf one mimits 
their suggested origin the reason is at once found 
in the necessity of forming these grooves to nasist 
the even baking of large tiles —a custom still sur- 
viving in the tiles manufactured to this day in 
Marseilles. 

(C) The treatment of the metopes. These have 
always bean a puxxle to the writer from the facet 
that the delicacy and detached treatment of this 
decoration seems so out of relation, and of scale, 
with the almost terrible severity and the massive 
character of the beams and columns immediatel 
beneath them. The freedom and elasticity of this 
treatment ig essentially one born of bas-relief worked 
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in a plastic material, but which has keptits original 

traditional charneter even after becoming stereo- 

typed like the cornice features into wn formal aca- 
emic “atyle.”” , 

(D) The indication of painted decoration, 
which, assuming the theory we advance to be 
worthy of consideration, is readily accounted for; 
for we have evidence that the early Etrusean terra- 
cottas wore invariably painted, whilst apart from 
this custom it would scem naturally desirable to so 
trent them in order to bring them into harmonious 
tone and texture with the stone or marble traat- 
ment below. In support of this view we have the 
evidence that, where painting has continued to the 
above-mentioned features (supposing they had been 
imitated later in marble and stone),they bear strong 
family likeness to similar deeoration opon the carly 
vases, a5 Inay be seen in the remains of Selinunto, 
in tha museum at Palermo, anid eleewhere. 

Agnin, have we not further support for uur view in 
the fact that when marble was not foriheoming it 
wis the custom to plaster and decorate the stone- 
work, following the treatment employed in the case 
of terra-cotta ? 

This would also account for the painting cf cer- 
tain features of the temples whan they were entirely 
in marble, for it will be found that it was applied 
to those fentures of the entablature which we are 
endeavouring to trace as having boon traditionally 
60 treated from remote terra-cotia ancestry, 

Perhaps ae an added note I may point out that 

the treatment of ceilings in Doric architecture, such 
as remaina, sugzeste an original prototype in wood 
construction, the beams cased with torra-ootta sup- 
porting panel tiles of the same material laid upon 
their upper side, 
_ Positive evidence in supportof these conclusions 
is perhapa furnished by the fnot that only the 
columne and lintels wre found preserved among 
the remains of certain temples; the disappearanens 
of the cornices, ceilings, and roof, owing to their 
more perishable nature, leaving intact the stone 
supports, would thus be readily necounted for. 
The thin and britile terra-cotta casing would 
naturally quickly disappear when tho disintegration 
of the woodwork had once taken place. 

The gradual development suggested in the above 
notes involyes no revolotionary disturbance of ac- 
copted theories, but rather points to a more gradual 
change, accounted for by the desire for greater 
-ggimaiger in gonstruction for sacred buildings 

ecatise of the nohile uses to which they were dedi- 
ented, a5 well as the practical benefits offered to so 
supremely important erections, ensuring protection 
from fire, time, weather, or the enemy, whilst ii 
explaing all that hag hitherto seemed improbable 
and contrary to common-sense in previous theories 
attempting to materialise that mysterious period of 
transition (which is felt to have existed, although 
never able to be proved) for the acceptance of 
practical minds, 

I hope it may bo found upon closer examination 
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that the evidence claimed for this theory may be 
considered not only uncontradicted by any existing 
indications, but rather as helping to aupply a reason- 
able explanation, In however crude a form, of much 
that hitherto hoe been diffioult to understand in 
the great temple style, due tothe circumstance that 
it has been only handed down tons at the Intest and 
most permanent stage of its development, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
STANDARDISATION OF FORMULA. 
427 and 229 Strand, W.C.: th May 11D. 
To the Editor, JounnaL K.LB.A.— 

Duan Sin,—Some months ago a suggestion as 
to the standardisation of the symbols used in 
formule emanated from the Conerete Institute, 
and I am given to understand that the question 
hes been referred for consideration to the Jotnt 
Committes on Reinforced Concrete, which now 
appears to be resuming those labours which were 
ao fruitfal of result a few years back, Of en- 
thosiasm on the question of formule it is obviously 
impossible to raze the slightest spark. Yet, in 
the science of structuml design, formul# consti- 
tute the everyday toola of the trade, and the 
modern practice of architecture is such that few 
buildings are erected in which some statical calen- 
lations are not necessary. Consaquently [ believe 
that if it should be found possible satiefactorily to 
standardise the symbols used, and generally to 
untie the unnecessary knots with which the subject 
of formule is bound, tha work would ha much 
appreciated by the majority of architects. The 
fact that the profession na a whole is practically 
inarticulate on the subject does not Simei BO 
much a lack of interest as a lack of bopa in the 
prospect of simplifying the structural formule in 
present use, The Joint Committee, when dealing 


with reinforced conerete, ¢ucceeded in a big task, 


and I suggest that,in this case of the standardisa- 
tion of formule, the labour is lese ardaows—the 
spade work having already been done by the Con- 
crote Institute—and the value of successful achieve- 
ment is at least quite a8 great. I trust that the 
Committee have iridad iogoneeateats theirensreios 
on this question.—Yours faithfully, | 
Horacr Ounmrr [A.). 


STONE ROOD, ST. PETER'S, BARTON. 
Royal Archeological Institute: LOth May 1910. 
To the Editor, Joumnan K.LB.AL— 

S1mm,—I venture to correct an error which appears 
on page 552 of the Joumnan R.I.B.A. for 7th May. 
There Mr. Francis Bond sintes that nota single 
member of the Royal Archeological Institute, at 
their visit to one of the Barton churches last year, 
noticed the stone rood, Mary and John, carved on 
the mullions of an aisle window. 
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This statement is incorrect. T organised and 
was present at the meeting, and | know that it 
was noticed by many and pointed out to others by 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. Aymer Vallance, 
Moreover, a reference to it appears in the report of 
the meating in the drch@oloyical Journal, lxvi, #47. 

It would be a strange thing if not one of over o 
hundred members who were present at St. Peter's 
church, Barton-on-Humber, on July 20 last should 
have noticed so well-known o feature as the stone 
rood on the east window of the north aisle. 

Your obedient servant, 
G. D, Hanoimes-Trimn, 
Secretary, foyal Archeological Inatitute. 


ALLIED SOCTETIES. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland: —A 
Special Meeting of the Conneil was held on the Sth 
inst., Mr. G. C, Ashlin, R.H.A. el preniding, and the 
following resolution was | d:—* We, the Connoil 
of the Hoyal Institute of the Architects of Ireland in 
meeting assembled, desire to express our profound 
aorrow at the death of our revered and honoured Sove- 
reign, His Majesty Kine Edward VIL, and to convey 
with loyal and dutifnl respect to His Majesty King 
George V., the Queen Consort, and the other members 
of the Royal Family our deepest synipathy in their sad 
bereavement.” 


MINUTES. XIY. 

At the Fotrteanth Geneml] Meeting of the Session 
1900-10, hell Monday, 2rd May 1910, nt 8 p.m.—Present: 
Mfr. Ernest George, ALBA. President, in the Chair; 
25 Fellows j(ineloding § members of the Coancil), 
#4 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 
2 Hon, Associates, nnd geveral visitars—the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting held 2nd May 110 havin 
been already publighed [asite, p. 556) wore taken na vey, 
The President having referred to the death of his 
Bajests King Edward VIl., the Patron of the Royal Insti- 
tute, the Secretary read the Address which the Couneil, 
with the approval of the meeting, = sending to the 
Home Secretary for submission to his present Majesty, 

The adoption of the Address having been formally 
moved, and Mr, Edwin T. Hall having epoken thereto, 
the motion was carried in silence, all present standin. 

The President announced that the 1 own Planning Con. 
ference and Annual Dinner would be postponed till Getober. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the death of Herbert 
auc) Fedien, low, elected 1007. 

he Hon, Secretary further announced the death of 
Professor George Aitchison, R.A, Past Presiden(, and 
it waa resolved that the regrets of the Institute for the 
loss it ee ravate — on the Minutes, and that 
i Tieoge of omy ond condolence be a, a | 
thw relatives of the inte Fellow. ees 

The following Agsociates attend for the firet +i 
since their election were formally nr ee oy Herbert 
Kenchington and Geoffrey Hyde Williams. 

A Puper by Mr. ¥. A. Rickards [¥,) entitled “The Art 
of the Monument” having been read by the author and 
illustrated by lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and n vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Rickurds by acclamation. _ 

The Meeting separated at 9.55 p.m. . 
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GEOMETRY AS APPLIED TO GREEK ARUHTTECTURE. 
By G. 8. Arrxen, 
A Lecture delivered to the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 17th November 1909. 


HERE is nothing on record of the use of any syétem of geometry in connection with 
| | - ancient Greek architecture except general statements in Vitruvius which are not of iny 
. service asian absoluteguide. Vitruvins remarks that" the architect after designing his 
building subjected it to the changes suitable to the point of view from which it was to be seen,” his 
further words being, “ when therefore the kind of symmetry and the magnitudes are settled. itis 
then the part of the judgment to adapt them to the nature of the place, of tho use, or the species, 
and by diminutions or additions to qualify the symmetry till it appears rightly adjusted and leaves 
nothing defective in iis appearance." “ ‘The mode of the symmetry therefore being first fixed, 
the alterations are to be made thereon." So that tho Greek buildings as we see them were 
designed as if observed from some particular point of view, This is quite reasonable if they 
were to be looked at always from one unvarying place; but as that ia not the case, We cannot 
understand where the advantages of diminution or addition come in. 

Mr. James Pennethorne wrote and illustrated an excellent volume in whieh: he applied this 
principle of Vitruvius to the Parthenon and Erechtheum, observing, as regarded the Caryatide 
Portico of the latter, that it did not appear anything had been done by the urchiteet to modify 
it after its original conception, Mr, Pennethorne's course of procedure was to use the fact that 
the eye sees everything as on a curved surface, and not on a flat plane, then, choosing some point 
on the line of the Panathenaije procession at which the people might be expected to stand still 
and survey the buildings, he erected a vertical eurved surface having the spectator asitscentre, On 
this he projected the horizontal lines of the entablature and stylobate as they existed in the 
executed building, holding that these lines as projected on the curved surface presented the 
appearance the architect desired them to have in reality, he, in order to attain this end, 
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living raised the building to 4 higher Jevel than that represented in his original drawing. 
Mr. Pennethorne, deducting the set of heights projected on the curved surface from those of 
the executed building, put the result on record as the amount of addition made by the architect 
to his original design. 

Diminutions occurred when such parts as the atylobate and cornices would have appeared 
heavier than aa represented in the first conception by reason of their various projections ; these 
would therefore be dimimished in order to avoid this. ‘Thus Mr, Pennethorne complied with 
Vitruvius’ canon of additions and diminutions. His work covered the years from 1632 to 1537, 
and also included a study of the curves of the stylobate and the entasis of the columna, but his 
book was not published till the year 1878. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose took up the latter subject in 1546, and a very carefully illustrated yolume 
hy him was published under the auspices of the Society of Dilettanti, showing the system of 
curvatures, entasis, and the use of subtle geometrieal sections m the profiles of the mouldings, 
establishing the fact that the Greeks paid great attention to optical refinements. 

But a subject of more importance than refinements is that of proportion, which concerns the 
relation that height bas to width and depth, both on the whole building and the detailed parts. 
In ancient theories of proportion it was thought that everything should combine in aliquot 
parts. If the matter involved was the form of a room, then so many parts were to go to the 
length and so many to the width and height. 

Mr. Pennethorne very interestingly ‘Tlnstrated this in an analysis of the Egyptian tomb of 
Setho I, diseavered by Belzoni, where he found the length of the principal chamber to be 351 
inches, which, divided by 18, gave 21.1b inches as a module; 11 of these modules fixed the breadth, 
and 11 the height. 

Vitruvius gives also careful formulanes for deciding on dimensions in Grecian Dorie archi- 
tecture, as, for instance, that a tetrastyle front should be divided into 114 parts, hexastyle into 
18, and octastyle 244, one part in each case being devoted to the diameter of the columns : these 
divisions also regulating the sizes of the various details; but this system of division and its 
results are not substantiated by any known example. He alao allocates so many diameters to 
the heights of the Doric and Ionte orders. 

But, after all, this or any other arbitrary system does not determme what is required to 
make a pleasing building. ‘The module used by Mr, Pennethome might have been with propriety 
some other dimension ; so that we must go further afield to discover a system which will establish 
a base for right proportion. 

Mr. Watkiss Lloyd made a valuable analytical contribution on the proportion of Greek 
architecture some years ago when he found certain ratios prevailing among relative parts of the 
Parthenon, such as 4:9, 12:7, 9: 10, 6:11. From these, which it must be remembered are 
quite arbitrary figures and not founded on any principle—for the 4:4 might as well have been 
3 :9—it is possible to build up the Parthenon fagade. 

For example, the diameter of the column may be determined by dividing the intercolumntia- 
Hon 14,09 from axis to axis into? parts and giving 4 of these to the eolumn, #0 using the formula 
O: 4. 

But there are two weak links in the chain of reasoning, inasmuch as before the widths of 
intercolummniations could be determined, the width of the trighyph had+to be fixed and dedueted 
from the length of the stvlobate line, which then, divided by 7, gave the amount of intercolummnia- 
tion ; and, further, the height of stylobate hag to be assumed, and none of the ratios provides for it. 

Mr. Lloyd also mentioned that the breadth of « column abaeus should bear cither a reet- 
angular proportion to the length of the top step of the stylobate or to both. The Theseam 
abacus is one-fifth the height of the column and one-twelfth of the top step. At Bassae the 
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abacus is one-fifth of the height of the column, but it is not commensurate with the top step. 
Mr. Pennethorne had anticipated this use of the abacus by finding that if the Parthenon abacus 
was divided m its breadth into 15 parts, the upper diameter of the column contains 11 of these 
parts, and the lower 14. And he found that if the N. Erechtheum capital was divided imto 
14 parts across the volutes, the upper diameter had 10 and the lower 12 of them ; but there does 
not appear to have been any fixed number for division, the Theseum taking 10, the aide propy- 
leum 25, and so forth. 

Bat none of theso coincidences answers our question, What forms good proportion, and how 
may it be attamed ? 

Is it to be found bearing any relation to the diatonic chords of music ? There are hints m 
ancient literature that Greek architecture was designed to have some such connection, and 
Mr. D. R. Hay followed out that theory with great ingenuity, fixing on certam angles as repre- 
senting particular notes which form musical chords, assuming that if these were combined in a 
building, harmony would result. He selected divisions which were aliquot parts of 90°, and these 
were $, 4, 4, 4, 4. 4, corresponding with the angles of 45°, 30°, 222°, 18°, 15° and 122°. From 
these he chose three—vis. 80°, 223° and 18°, applying them with apparent success to the Parthenon 
facade. 

Professor Kelland, who oceupied the mathematical chair in Edinburgh University in 
Mr. Hay’s time, took up the theory and supported it by stating as its justification that a figure 
is pleasing to the eye in the same degree as its fundamental angle bears to the other angles the 
same proportion that the vibrations bear to one another in a common chord of music. But of 
course the difficulty lies in proving any accord of particular angles with notes that make chords 
in music; and till this is done, the analogy is incomplete. 

Having oceasion to give a lecture in the beginning of this year on “‘ How to Know Good 
Architecture," and the subject of proportion necessarily presenting itself for consideration, 
T applied Mr. Hay’s system of angles to a large drawing of the Parthenon, only to find that hia 
three angles of 80°, 223° and 18° were not coincident with the pomts they were represented as 
touching in the small drawing which appeared in his interesting work published im the year 
1851—the lines when they reached the pointa being 15 inches too low in each case. It is only 
right, however, to remark that this is what would happen if Mr. Pennethorne’s optical theory ia 
correct, though not to a greater extent than six inches: Mr. Pennethorne’s figures of correction 
in height being 5.55 inches for the columns, and for the whole height 4.85 inches. 

Fresh light on the subject of proportion is afforded in a letter by Mr. John Harrington, 
written on May 22, 1698, to Sir Isaac Newton, to which Newton replied in a letter which is worth 
quoting m full ;— 

Sra,— By the hands of your friend | was favoured with your demonstration of the harmonic ratios from the 
ordinance of the 47th of Euclid. I see you bave redueed from this wonderful proposition the inharnmonies 
as wall os the coincidences of agreement all resuiting from the given lince 3, 4, 5. You observe that the 
tuultiples hereof furnish those ratios that afford pleasure to the eye in architectnral design; and that the idea of 
biauty in saorveying objects arises from their respective approximations to the simple constructions: and that 
the pleasure is more or less as the approaches are nearer to the harmonic ratios, I believe you are right; por- 
tions of eireles are more or lees agreeable ae the segmonta give the idea of the perfect figure from which they 
are derived. Your examination of the sides of polygons with rectangles certainly quadrates with the harmonic 
ratios. In fine T am inelined to believe some general laws of the Creator prevailed with respect to the agreenble 
or unpleasing affections of all our senses; ot least the supposition does not derogate from the wisdom and power 
of God, and seems highly consonant to the aimplicity of tho microcosm in general—Your humble servant, 

Isaac Newron, 

HOth May L6G. 

Newton in this reply makes a suggestion which no one seems to have taken up, viz. : that 
where the ratios 3, 4, 5 prevail, the proportions will be good. 
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There are two ways of applying these ratios, first to the areas which the angles 3, 4 and 5 
or their equivalunts 80°, 224° and 18° enclose ; or second, to the three intervals of space which are 
left between the ends of these lines when cireamseribed by an are, and the vertieal line which is 
tangential with that are. 

In the first ease they do not apply, for if we examine the Parthenon and take the three areas 
enclosed by these lites, viz. the columns, the entablature and the pediment, the snperiicies of the 
columnar space which may be accepted as equivalent to 5, far exceeds the combined superticies of 
the entablature and pediment whieh may be considered as equal to the other two figures of 
dand 3, In the columnar area the superficies is 5,400 feet, the other two combined amount to 
2.450 feet, so this cannot be the correct application of it. 

Neither ia the second method of any service, as the intervals of space formed liy the three 
angles are respectively 6 feet, 9 feet and 18 feet, in the ease of the Parthenon, and the remaming 
thirty temples which are before us for consideration are alao out of count as regards both 
methods. 

But although the first of Newton's suggestions fails there is a second which will give us a clue 
towards o successful theory, and it is to be found in these words im a later part of his letter, 
“ Your examination of the sides of polygons with reetangles certainly quadrates with the harmonic 
ratios.” We need not accept this hint in its full bearing, or consider the intricacies of ealeulation 
which that acceptance would involve, but simply confine ourselves to the words “ sides of 
polygons" and work on them as a basis. The forms which the sides of polygons give ne are the 
triangle, pentagon, hexagon and octagon ; the triangle has affinity with the tetrastyle form of 
Greek front, the pentagon by doubling may be considered as related to the decastyle, the hexagon 
to the hexastyle, and by doubling to the do-decastyle, and the octagon to the octastyle ; but 
as there are only two examples of the ten columned and but one of the twelve columned frontages 
under consideration, we may diséard them and their geometric analogues from our notice ; and 
besides, they are covered ly the hexagon and octagon, to which forms we propose to contine our 
attention. 

In this way I submit weshall answer the question, How did the Greeks design their temples ? 
and what is the secret of the good proportion to be found therem ? ‘The hexagon then, when we 
resolve it into all its possible angles, gives ns GO? and 30°, the octagon furnishes 67)", 45° and 
291° (Let 1s see what we can do with them. 

Beginning with the Parthenon, we find that it and all the other temples are constructible 
by means of the five angles above enumerated. 

Tn the instance of the Parthenon an angle of 60° produced downwards from the top of the 
stylobate to a point at the centre of the facade, and from that point an angle of 67)° carried 
upwards, will define the columns to the underside of the abacus ; and then an angle of 30° from 
the same stylobate point downwards to the centre, and from thenee of 60° upwards, will give the 
level of the top of the pediment ; the slope of the pediment 1s outlined by an are which haa for its 
radius the diagonal of the whole front. 

‘The Theseam surpasses this process in simplicity ly only requiring one diagonal of 22}° for 
its columns, and one of 30° for the entablature and pediment, Then we find the columnar 
facades in nine cases form rectangles of which the diagonals are either 30° or 221°—three being 
of 80° (two Tonic, one Doric) and six of 224° (Dorie). 

Other examples of our series are formed either hy ines which go upwards from a given 
centre, as do those of the Parthenon ; or by radii and ares for which the centres are found by 
angles starting from the top of the stylobate. Of the former, four im number, we may take 
the instance of Apollo Didymaeus ; and of the latter, which are nine in number, the temple of 
Suninm, which has an are whose radius is formed by intersecting an angle of 221° with one of 
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674° passing downwards from the stylobate. Of the remaining ten, six are formed by combined 
ares and straight lines forming angles of 60°, 45° and 222°. 

As to the mode of determining the heights of the entablatare and pediment, some have 
lieen fixed by the very simple method of running up an angle of 45° from the middle of the 
column diagonal as at the Theseum, and three other temples; or, as in the case of the north 
portico of the Erechtheum by passing up an angle of 22)° to the centre, and from that upwards 
another of 60°; this being done defines the height of the pediment and the entablature : the 
only remaining step is to find the centre of the pedimental are, the radius of which, as a rule, is 
eqral to the length of the main diagonal ; hut sometimes « special cantre has to be found for it, 
na in the instance of the temple on the lhssus, where an angle of 30° from the stylohate to the 
middle of the front gives that centre. 

The diameters of the columns, too, are fixed, a3 in the Parthenon, by passing a line at an 
angle of 45° between the stylobate and the soffit of the entablature, and dividing it mto eight 
parts as equivalent to the number of columns ; or, as in Theseus, using an angle of 60° divided 
inte six parts as equal to the number of its columns, 

In other cases angles of 45° or 221° drawn downwards, intersected by other angles of the 
series and divided accordingly, give the diameter, as at Sunium, Nemesis, Themis, Segesta 
Assos and the east portico of the Erechtheum. | 

The height of the Parthenon stvlobate is found by the intersection of a 30° line from the 
eentre of the 242° diagonal intersected at the foot by a line of 60°, and of Theseus by a similar 
intersection with an angle of 45° at the foot mstead of 60°, and no doubt the other stylohates 
could be fixed by « corresponding method. | 

Then the slopes of the pediments are determined with equal fachty by outlining them with 
ares of circles. In the instances of both the Parthenon and the Thesenm the radii of their 
ares correspond with the diagonals of the entire fronts, and this is the ease with the majority of 
the other temples we are investigating. The hitherto unconsidered angle of 15° is applicable to 
the slopes of Prene, Selmus, Aisani, Diana and Branchidm. 

If the above analysis be correct, then it would appear that the architect of the period, who 
had very little variety of form to work upon, must m his endeavour to secure diversity have 
used varying angles aud methods. 

If his building was to be on level ground like the Theseum he would find an angle of 224° 
sufficient for the columnar, and 30° for the upper part; but if, like Sunium, it stood on a hill, he 
would employ angles which gave these parts greater elevation, and no doubt the site had much 
to do in determining which of the several available systema was to be followed. 

We conclude with a reference to the two representations of the Parthenon : one showing the 
filling in with straight-lined geometrical figures, and the other of curvilinear figures, All the 
other facades are resolvable mto straight-lined forms showing they are founded upon a geometrical 
basis, though this does not guarantee agreeable proportion in every case, as may be seen from 
the examples of the Doric at Selinus and the lonie at Aphrodisias. 

Thope you have not thought that | invited you to spend an evening in listening to a dilettanto 
disquisition on classic architecture without seeking to draw some jessons from it for present 
use, We will not be called upon to design Greek temples, nor would we eare to do so: but it is 
only due to the memory of the designers to realise that their buildings have the qualities of 
excellent proportion and of concern for yarying forms of site—considerations we shall never he 
able to do without. There is special need to recognise this at the present time when in so many 
modern phases of architecture some are more inclined to the quaint and picturesque than the 
graceful and well-proportioned, ‘There is a place for both as meeting the varying moods of the 
homan mind, and we shall always have them with us, only instead of copying implicitly what 
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has been done in the past we ought to have some regard to evolution and progress in architecture 
and aim at doing better than the old-time work, and this is quite possible without ignoring the 
fundamental principles on which that work was done—proportion among the rest, for the 
observance of which we owe the Greeks a debt of gratitude, and this we may best discharge by 
recognising it ag an essential factor in modern design although we may not consider if expedient 
to eopy the Greek forms in which it is found. 

All modern work should be regulated by some system or method; attention to this would 
help towards suceessful aconsties in public buildings. Of thia we have an excellent illustration 

in the Free Trade Hall of Manchester, where the geometrical laws which we have been trying to 
slic from Greek architecture find place im the sections of that building so famous for great 
oratory and fine music. Its longitudinal section is defined by an angle of 224°, and its transverse 
by angles of 45° and 674° combined in the same manner as those of the temple of Apollo 
Diudlymaens. 

I should add that the Greek buildings chosen for exammation are situated in Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Sicily, and although in many cases incomplete, the columnar fagades can always be 
determined by the columns standing erect in situ with so much of the entablature ; or if fallen, 
the lengths of the columns are usually discoverable and also fragments of the entablatures. ‘The 
pedimente are largely conjectural, and the authorities from whose works the drawings have been 
made are Stuart and Revett, the publications of the Society of Dilettanti, including those of 
Mr. Penrose, of Mr. Pennethorne on The Geometry and Opties of Ancient Architecture, and. of 
Messrs, Koldewey and Puchstem, 
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THE INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS : 
SXHIBITION OF SOME PAST MASTERS IN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Wattrer Miarp (4.] 


word, the drawers and cupboards and the 
portfolios of the Institute Library were 
made to yield up some of their precious contents 
for the entertainment and edification of the FPresi- 
dent's guesta on the oocasion of his “ At Home ™ 
on the evening of Monday, 30th May, Mr, Dircks, 
in making a judicious selection from the rich shores 
in his keeping as Librarian, produced a whole series 
of architects’ own drawings, works ranging from 
Inigo Jones down to men who have been person- 
ally known to many of ua, Then, with thoughtful 
foresight and thoroughness, he took care to provide 
us with a handy estalogue, to serve at once as an 
wid to our appreciation of the works on view and to 
stand for a record of the evoning’s show. This 
catalogue is entitled Selection of Original Drawings 
from the RULBLA, Collection ; and a note inside the 
cover states that the exhibition “is confined to 
original works which possess either an historic or 
iotorial interest.” ‘These sheets of varied size und 
bi6, stained and faded and creased, possess further- 
more m living, personal interest for ua architects 
of to-day; they speak of the kinalup between us 
anil the men who have pone before. 


B ao fortunate inspiration, and at a given 


Beginning with Inigo Jones, whose portrait in 
pen-and-ink, presumably by his own hand, looks 
out at us expressively from its frame, we at once 
encomnter his senatureon a * Desion for gateway.” 
Specially interesting is his sheet of drawings bear- 
ing the inseription, “ Ground plat and upright of 
ye watergate Yorke house 1641," showing how this 
structure, which to-day we see rising out of an 
apparent depression in the ground, was designed, 
aa doubtless built, to be borne wp over the water 
on i Vaulted basement-stage with a broad flight of 
nineteen ateps leading down from the balustraded 
terrace, facing the river, planned out in front of 
the gateway itself. | | 

A very freely handled sketch of Inigo Jones's for 
a rather ornate mantelpiece, on which 1s written, 
“for Greenwich,” contrasts effoctively with four 
careful seale~lrawings, with dimensions figured on, 
inscribed reapectively, “For the withdrawing 
room to the Bedchamber m the lower story at 
Drayton, 1653. John Webb"; “For ye Bed- 
chamber in ye ground story at Drayton. 1653, 
John Webb"; “Sr George Pratt hia guest 
thamber”’; “flor the chimney peece in the with- 
drawing room at Northumberland House. 1660, 


John Webb." In these elegant studies for mantel- 
pieces Webb shows himself a not unworthy follower 
of his master, but lacking his fire and force. That 
scrap of indirect evidence, by the way, on Jones's 
sketch, in his own handwriting, might have 
weighed for something with Fergusson when he 
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wrote: “ The design of the river fagade of (rreen- 
wich Hospital is almost always said to be his, with- 
out + shadow of documentary evidence.” 

An elevation of a fagade at Vicenza of the 
Palazzo Chioricati, by Palladio, of two Orders in 
height, reminds one of so much one sees that has 


firewml Flag, 


THE WATE GATE, TURE Dorer, 
From the original dimeingy by Loico Jones in tho Institute Cotlectina. 


THE INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS 


been done since. A busy-looking sheet of drawing, 
fall of sprawling figures interspersed with written 
notes about them, is inseribed by Professor Donald- 
son, “a good illustration of the treatment of Sir 
James Thornhill of a staircase after the Italian 
manner“; muchas might be said of any of us, 
fancying ourselves designing and drawing after— 
say—the French or some such grand manner, 
rather than trying todo the best we happen to 
be capable of without aping other manners. 


a 
ra 
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by the same hand, ia similarly figured-up and care- 
fully detailed, with a good deal of the carved 
ornament aketched in. 

On « working drawing for a timber-framed 
cupola, shown in elevation and section with plans 
at various levels, Professor Donaldson, the donor, 
has written :“* This appears to me to be an original 
drawing of Sir Christopher Wren'’s. The hand- 
writing—the style of drawing—the prospective 
language ‘of the marginal note below, indicates 


THE WATER GATE, TORE EOCSHE | LIVER Piet, 
Prom the origina! drawing by Inigo Jomea in the Tnetiiete Collection. 


Qn the outer margin of a mounted drawing, 
showing, among other things, half the facade of a 
es is written, “the original drawing of 

amozzi papa Gulio near Rome.” This is clearly 
an architectural student's measuredirawing made 
from the actual building, since it has the leading 
dimensions carefully figured on, and lettered 
sketches of the detuils are given alongside, just as 
a travelling-student in architecture would do. 
This student economised paper by filling the sheet 
on both sides with a variety of subj ects. The sub- 
ject of another sheet of measured work, evidently 


this to be the rough dratt of hia own master hand ; 
and the date also is curious and the Latin title is 
characteristic.” The marginal note referred to 
runs; “The plinth is to be a drip "—meaning a 
utter, apparently—whuilst the title reada : “ Xeno- 
ochi Hemispherium et Laterna. Grenwican 
Feb. 1702." However closely this drawing may 
answer to the Professor's description of it, aa « 
rons draft, it seems to be nearly all that would be 
reded for the execution of the work—by workmen 
who knew their trade, It is noticeable that, 
although the scantlings are not figured on the 
4k 
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fully written to the lantern, giving heights and sign. for. 5. . Paul's . Ca Cathateal from 
diameters of columns, &e. The designer seems to the model and drawn at one ight of it sale 
have deemed it a matter of consequence to get the EC, Sayer." These drawings are dated reapectively 
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“1846” and "1347." They represent, of th 
earlier design, that was ae Geet abe out. “One may 
observe that, according to this representation, 
sites, por rt A er ico pee lest ge of the ined 
was Th SULT Minin, 

Wren's commas Dats, illustrated by an Elevation and The unity of effect to be eitaled. ty top-lighting 
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TREMP AAG ACE ERECTED SEAN WHEITEFRIAG, FLEET STREET, POM THE ESTEY (FF KiNG CHAE , IxTe 
Lhe OF Bi BESTONMATION Fp ari. Leal, 
From the origiteal drawing in the Institute Collection. 
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alone would here have been missed, owing to low 
cross-lighting from the side windows shown. More 
thin a century later the complete effect of top- 
lighting in a large church of classical desiyn waa 
well exemplified in the Madeleine, Paris, where no 
disturbing side-lights weaken the impressivencss of 
the architecture seen under illumination only from 
above. 

Four drawings, by an unknown hand, “ of Tri- 
omphal arches erected for the entry of Kin 
Charles IL. into London on his restoration, April 22, 
1GG1 ™ represent respectively : the arch in Leaden- 
hall Street, commemoratimg “Monarchy To- 
stored “| another near the Royal Exchange, com- 
memoriting “ Loyalty Restored: one near 
Wood Street, Cheapside, erected as a “ Temple of 
Concord"; and one near Whitefriars, in Fleet 
Street, illustrating a “ Garden of Plenty.” It isin 
this last that the spirit of the occasion seema to 
have been best caught and rendered. Put into 
perspective, this deagn would surely be « faseina- 
ting one for its purpose. All fourshow a mastery 
of architectural composition and skill in ite pre- 
aotitment. The question of the authorship of 
these designs ix one of standing interest. Were 
they by Webb, or could it linve been young Wron 
who produced them ? ; 

Tha frome of skilfully tinted drawings, for parta 
of Somerset House, by Sir Wm, Chambers, we were 
shown architecture thoughtfully designed and de- 
tailed, with exact dimensiona fiyured, evidently in 
view of the execution of the work. Alongside 
these hit another tinted drawing, no leas deftly 
exeouted, headed, “ Facade Principally du Pavil- 
lon de Bains, Krigée & Paris a L’Hotel de Brancas, 
Pour M". le Comte de Lauragasis en lannd 1768, 
sur lea dessins de Berlanger urchitecte des meniis : 
Plasirs du Roy.” At the foot is this note - 
“ Dedié a monsieur Williams Chambers: par son 
tres humble serviteur Belanger *; an early instance 
of Pentente cordiate | 

Drawings by Sir G. G, Scott and Wm, Burges 
brought us next right down to days and to men 
within the memory of many of us. Sketches in 
Key pt by Owen Jones, and originals of illustrations 
inthe works of M. Choisy and the Comte de Vogiié 
might be contrasted with drawings by James 
Stuart, of Remains in Greece. Designs by Cookerell, 
Elmes, and Decimus Burton were appropriately 
hong side by aide; and rightly included in the 
catalogue was the remarkably fine Sectional Draw- 
ing through the dome and transepts of St. Peter's 
at Rome, by John Goldicutt, isis, which adorns 
the Front Library. Elmes's tender and telling 


little sketoh for St. George's Hall, Liverpool, shows 
the hand and reveals the mind of the master, 

The vigorous personality of our former Secretary, 
William H. White, was recalled to ua by a few 
strong sketches, from France and Belgium, hung 
in the old Council] Room: where also was found an 
interesting series of small drawings illustrating old 
domestic building-work in this ae by W, 
Peart; and a fine set of most valuable s Ws of 
painted decorations amd fizures from chorch roofs 
and screens in the Eastern Counties, by George 
Young Wardle, Genoese palacea received illns- 
tration ina collection of careful measured-draw- 
ings by D. Mocatta, 1828; whilst a selection of 
Italian door-knockers was displayed in some highly 
finished pencillings by A. Lippitach, 

A final touch of personal interest, for many 
members, was given by the “ Perspective View 
of Desien for the New Law Courte,” by Alfred 
Waterhouse, shown in a large und striking draw- 
ing, in colour, from his own hand—a veritable 
antoirra yl, 

Besides the drawings displayed round the walla, 
there were laid out for inspection numerous volumes 
and portfolios containing sketches and mounted 
drawings. To these many of the guests proved to 
be specially attracted ; and small wonder, seein 
that in this collection were comprised original 
sketelies by Andrea Palladio, Sir Wm. Chambers, 
James Stuart, T. L. Donaldson, J. Goldioatt, 
Chas. Texier, A, Pugin, Wm, Burges, Eden Nestield, 
K. J. Johnson, Geo, Devey, and Wm. Simpson. | 

Altogether, this littl, unadvertised exhibition 
of arcliteeta’ accomplishment as draughtamen and 
students of urchitecture seemed to mark by ao 
mens unfittingly the close of the series of pleasant 
reunions to which we have been so hospitably 
bidden by our President—himself «a master 
draughtsman and lifelong student of architecture, 

It sets insta inhi bp at some day there ma 
yet be arranged, at the headquarters of Britisl 
architecture, a continuous exhibition of the handi- 
work of past masters of our profession and of 
students in it: an exhibition parallel, in ita way, 
to those held in the public galleries attached to our 
national collections of printa and drawings at 
Bloomsbury and South Kensinston: where a 
periodically changing serjes of works may be dis- 


played for the edification of present-day masters 
and students, The delineation of architecture, 


though it count but us an accomplishment, ma 
nevertheless prove to be a not altogether n sible 
uintity in that delicate process—the moulding of 
the architect, 
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CAMPBELL DOUGLAS [FJ]: A MEMOLR. 
By A. N, Parmisox, M.A. [J’.]. 


lan the death, on the 14th April, of Mr. 
Campbell Douglas, there passed away the respected 
doyen of the profession in Glasgow at the advanced 
age of eighty-two. 

Born in the year 1828, he entered on his appren- 
ticeship to architecture in 1842; tll within the 
last two or three years more.or less actively en 
gaged in the work, and to the ond, though but 
nominally in practice, still alert in his interest in 
what was being done, he hed thus an honourable 
connection of nearly seventy years’ duration with 
the “ Mistress Art. | 

After a general education received partly at 
home under his father, parish minister of Kal- 
barchan, Ayrshire (he “ came out “ with hia family 
and congregation at the Disruption which gave 
hirth to the Free Church in 1845), and partly at the 











University of Gl v, he received hin first training 
in architecture in the office of Mr. J. T. Rochhead. 
at that time the leading architect in Glasgo 


author of many notable works there and through- 
out Scotland. Five years’ apprenticeship with 
him was followed by some eight or more spent 
in gaining further knowledge and experience i= 
sel and Brighton, after which Mr. Douglas finally 
ol, and Boghton, atter whieh abr. Lon aly 
Fieuraed se Ohuiges to settle duwn to practise on 
hisownaccount mIBM. 

Commissions soon came a for in 1859 he 
was already engaged, along with smaller works, on 
the design of a mansion house of considerable 
importance — Hartfield, Cove, overlooking the Firth 
of tly ¢, built for 





the Inte David Richardson and 

now one of the residences of Lord Inverclyde. It 

isa gowd specimen of the Scottish baronial style, 

effective in composition, and well suited to its 
situation between hill and Joch. | 

In. 1860 st grnvewasa was entered into with the 


late Mr. J. J. Stevenson, at that time an assistant 


in the office, which during the nine years it lasted 
‘ais an ative of much good work. Kelvinside 
Free Church, understood to be mainly Stevenson's, 
Visti Gothic with s detached campus al wos 
talian Gothic with a detached campanile, and was 
followed almost immediately by Townhead | 

church, of equal importance, deagnex 











by Campbell Douglas, under the influence of French 
thirteenth-centory work. Other churches of this 
wriod or following shortly on it were Queen's 

‘kk Established, Claremont Street Weelevan, ond 


Free St. Enoch’s, tho last an interesting and suc- 
cesafal plan for an awkward site rete iy 2 ti 
acute angle hetween two streets, and haviny a lofty 
tower finished with an open crown after the manner 
of St. Giles's Cathedral, Hdinhureh, and St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle. Other works of importance then in 
hand were Kiel House, Campbelltown, for Mr. 
James Nicol Fleming, but carried out later on a 


much enlarted scale ; Westoe, South Shields, 1804, 
for Mr. J.C. Stevenson, a large brick mansion under 
the prevailing influence of the Gothic revival ; ane 
Kirkland, Edinburgh, 1867, for Mr. Constable, i 
house in the later Scottish Domestic style, of re- 
atraincd and excellent character, = 

Tn the later years of the Campbell Douglas and 
Stevenson partnership another influence on the 
werk produced begins to be felt, combined with 
that of the principals, In 1869 or 1870 Mr. 
Stevenson lelt to take wp practice in Lendon ; in 
the latter year 4 competition was initiated for an 
important fountain in Kelvingrove Park, Glasgow, 
to commemorate the tntrodnetion of the city's 
water supply from Loch Katrine, in which the 
successful deawn was that of James Sellars, then 
draughteman with the firm, but, shortly after Mr. 
Stevenson's departure for the south, assumed by 
Mr. Douglas as partner in hia stead. 

At this time, 1872-3, a work of the first inpreor- 
tance was already in hand. The St, Andrew's Halls, 
Glasgow, the scheme of which comprised one of the 
lurgest and finest concert halls in the country, a 
ball-roam suite, and several smaller halls of varying 
dimensions, had been carried us far as the sketch 
plane by Mr. John Cunningham, (.E., of Liverpool, 
and desiyner of the Philharmonic Hall there; but 
he having died before further progress was made, 
the work was handed over by the promoters to 
Mr. Douglas to execute. It hus been desonbed by 
one who was in the office at the time as the work of 
Mr. Sellara’s “ fertile brain and facile pencil,” but 
from what has been said above, together with the 
internal evidence of the working drawings which 
bear many notes in Mr. Douglas's hand, it may be 
fairly held that, if the detailing is characteristic of 
the younger man at his best, Mr. Douglas and Mr. 
Cunningham also are entitled to share in the credit 
of this fine work of architecture. | 

A similar attitude is only reasonable regardin: 
the responsibility for the work which tolbetred 
during the fifteen years of the Campbell Douglas 
and Sellars partnership, even though the buildings 
themselves in inost instances bear evidence of the 
predominating influence m design of the junior 

artner. It wasa period of extraordinary activity 
and snecess. Public and commercial buildings, 
churches, schools, hospitals, and private houses 
were produced in such numbers as te prohibit the 
inclusion tn an article such as this of even the bareat 
catalogue, A. few outstanding examples may. be 
mentioned: in the first category, the Bank of 
Scotland buildings, the Scottish Amicable Insur- 
ance Company's offices, and those of the Glasgow 
Herald, Mewrs. Wylie & Lochhead’s warehouse, 
aod the club house for the New Club—all in 
(iasgow ; with town halls in Ayr, Campbelltown, 
Dysart, and Sinclairtown, Among churches, of 
which Mr. Douglas was author with one or other 
of his partners to the number of fifty-three, the 
more notable at this period were Blackfriurs, Hill- 
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head, Burnbank, Belhaven, spa Park, Anders- 
ton, in various districts of Glasgow; St. Andrew's 
Free in Edinburgh, Free Abloy in Dunfermline, 
with others as far distant as Bournemouth, Hamp- 
stead, and Londonderry. Of schools there were 
several for the Glasgow and other school boards, 
Kelvinside Academy, an important proprietary 
institution, And Spiers’ School, Beith; of hospitals, 
the Victoria Infirmary, and Sick Children’s Hopital 
in Gliugow, a cattage hospital at Langholm, and 
mission howpituls at Safed and Tiberian in Syria ; 
of important private touses, Mugdook Castle, 
Bullionfield, Dundee, Auchenheglish, Loch Lo- 
mond, Netherhall, s (the seat of the late Lord 
Kelvin), Doonholme, i ah and others. 

For several of the churches, in particular, Mr. 
Doulas may be regarded us mainly, if not solely, 
responsible. Of these were Blackfriars, with twin 
truncated towers (ane iv dis te completion), 
which was deaigned by him after studying Pader- 
barn and other old Romanesque buildings in North 
Germany in 1872-3; St, Andrew's, Drumshengh 
Gardens, Edinburgh, a fine Ronwissance building on 
a difficult site, consorting with and at the same 
time dominating, asa Gothic design would not have 
done, the tall honses on either hand: and the 
Free church at Dysart, on simple Gothic lines 
with « central tower and three semi-circular-ended 
apees, an admirable example of a village church, 
and well in keeping with those earlier ones which 
five charm to an architectural tour through the 

tile towns of the Fifeshire const. 

The finely conceived buildings for the Glasgow 
International Exhthition of 1588 were solely the 
work of Mr. Sellars, Mr. Douglas having beon laid 
aside at that time by a protracted illness ; they are 
mentions! here as having been the main cause, 
through overstram, of that brilliant architect's 
premature death, which occurred in the same year, 

Shertly afterwards Mr. Douglas, recovered in 
health but feeling the effect of advancing years, 
took in Mr. Alox. Morrison, one of his senior 
ruchtemen, as partner, The work which fol- 
lowed waa neither so extensive as, nor of equal 
quility to, that of the previous period, hut it in- 
el the second section of the Vietoria Infirmary, 
another important school for the Glasgow Board, 
the Free Public Library, Ayr, church and hall at 
Milngavie, Sandeman Library, Perth, Cowan Inati- 
tute, Peniouik, and the Infectious Diseases Hospital 
at Kirkcaldy among other buildings of importance, 

This partnership Mr. Dougles found it necessary 
to dissolve, and forseveral years he continued alone 
until, mn TKS, his business was conjoined with that 
of the writer, an arrangement whieh subsisted until 
his death. Though keenly interested in all that 
was being done, and alwava ready to assist as 
friendly mentor and critic, Mr. Douglas from this 
time took littl: part in the management or design 
of the works in hand exept aa tegards one ortwo of 
minor importance in which he had a personal in- 
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terest. In 1906 he had @ recurrence of his 
peace Hints, and im the following year went to 
ive quietly in Edinburgh. 

Then for the first time was severed lus long 
connection with No. 266 St. Vincent Street, a 
house which he agquired in the early days of the 
Stevenson pickveesit 7, ond in whieh, after the older 
fashion now 40 seldom followed, the head and his 
family oceupied the upper flate as a dwelling house, 
While the ground floor, with an extension over the 
back garden, served (as it still does) as offive for 
the staff, which was regarded in turn as but a 


8 family, 

{ the assistants in those earlier days not a few 
have sinee become prominent in the architectural 
world ; of such (in addition to the three first part- 
nora, all trained in the office) were B. J, Talbert and 
J. M. Brydon, who passed away before their old 
chief; William Leiper, William Flockhart, Wash- 
ington Browne, William Wallace, F. W, Troup, 
John Keppic, William Ferguson, William Rosa, and 
othera perhaps not less deserving, if leas widely 
known, anc all still happily tothe fore, To several 
of these Tam indebted for assistance in preparing 
this short memoir. 

If the cross-currenta in the work done during the 
various partnerships render it difficult to appraise 
with exactness the quality and performance of 
Campbell Douglas aa an architect, not so ia it with 
regard to his character as a man. Honourable, 
courteous, kindly throughout life, with a keen and 
delightful fund of humour, « fine appreciation of 
beauty in art and nature, and a warm interest in the 
work and methods of the younger generation, he 
held the affection and respect of all whe came in 
eontact with him. From Mr. Flockhart’s kindly 
communicated recollections of his engagement as 
naistant for some years during the seventies, | ven- 
ture to quote the followmg lines :—* No one could 
be in Mr, Dotglaa’s office without benefiting by the 
broad-minded generosity of his nature, and | have 
a very pleasant recollection of the musica) At- 
Homes which he had, and to which his assistants 
worealwaysasked. He hada hearty joyous nature 
which enabled him to hold things with so light a 
hand that the work of the office seemed to go on 
with « sensation of ease and pleasure which one 
appreciutea more as one goes on im life.” 

| these later years of advancing age, the enter- 
tainmont ** up-stairs ” was suaticeally of a lesa lively 
nature, but the kindly heartinese prevailed aa of 
old, and 1, for my part, am not likely to forget the 
courteous weleome received, the warm-hearted 
interest expreased by him and the gracious and 
talented lady who so fully shured his life, and now 
mourns his lowe, | | 

Mr. Douglas, it may be added, was made a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute in 1879, and was for four 
years (1891-95) one of ita Viee-Presidenta, He 
was an original member of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects, which he joined in 1868, sorved 





many years on ita Council, and was for two terms 
President. He was a Justice of the Peace for 
Argyllshire, where he had his country house on the 
ahores of Loch Goil, and was s member of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow and of the Ecele- 
siological Society, in the work of which he took a 
warm interest. 


Mr. James A. Morris (¥,], of Ayr, N.B., im a 
letter to the Editor of this JoumxaL, writes :— 
“Mr. Campbell Douglas was one of the kindlhiest 
and most menial of men—a man good to be met 
with, but better still to know. He held his own 
opinions strongly, yet still was always tolerant 
ol the opinions of others. Absolutely reliable, and 
a good architect, he was highly esteemed ; and 
ulthough for some years he has been gradually 
passing into a quiet retirement, he carried wi 
him the respect of his many friends, and any 
reference to his name always evoked friendly 
commendation and ready good-will.” 


REVIEWS. 
“ZINC WHITE” ». “ WHITE LEAD.” 
Grade of Zinc, ite wature, properties, and wars, with wpecial 
reference to the making and application of point, By 
J. Crvickahank Smith, AXe., . ig roy ety i 
rt we Jennings. Lene, [Oth | rodes Jah. 
lishing Co, Lid 


This little handbook is published with the avowed 
object. of promoting the use of “ zine-white ~ in 
preference to “ white lead “in painting—presum- 
ably house-painting—and both author and editor 
are well-known advocates of its adoption in that 
practice, | | 

The case is stated very clearly and fairly, and 
certainly without leaving untold the hygienic draw- 
hacks to the manufacture and use of white lead. 
The latter has, however, been in use in this country 
for some 300 or 400 years, its use and properties 
are familiarly known, and the precautions neces- 
sary for the safety of those engaged in its mann- 
facture and application are now understood; so 
that the dangers attending either are very greatly 
reduced. Forma of Jead poisoning which were 
common seventy years ago among house-pamters 
are now rare, I have known many hondred arta 
san painters and do not remember a case of 
“dropped hands ”"—the form of pause ee by lead 
poisoning formerly frequent. Cases of “ pa . 
colic " occur from time to time, but if not neg- 
lected yield to treatment in a few days ; with both 
it is a question of personal cleanliness—the in- 
variable washing of eke after work anid before 
taking food, and (it may be added) sobriety, As 
a rule, painters will be found « fine healthy set of 
men, a8 long-lived aa other workmen where they 
have been properly trained. It is the casual un- 
trained man, turned painter, who is apt to suffer, 
Washing has never been his strong point, and he 
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is hard to convinee of ita neressity. I should cer- 
tainly be sorry to see the prohibition of white lead 
in this country, for in our humid atmosphere | 
believe it to be the best protective material, as paint, 
that we yet hove. | 

There ia no doubt, however, of the value of oxide 
of zine as a pigment, but it must be understood, 
and it must not be used as a chance substitute for 
white lead ; above all, Jead driers (in ordinary use 
with white lead) must not be used with it. The 
fact seems to be that it is on the nse of specially 
prepared oils and driers that success in the use of 
zing white largely depends (see p. 35). It has never 
been teckoned ao good a “ covering “ paint nor so 
good 4 drying paint as white lead, Experimental 
trials, conducted with eae care, res ficsith satis- 
factory results ; but in broad nse I believe this to 
be tre. Mr. Cruickshank Smith (in chap. ii.) 
goes inte this matter, but it 11 evident that lhe has 
found that very skilled handling of the paimt 1 
necessary. In the previous chapter he appears 
to approve the admixture with oxide of xmo of 
other and inferior materials such as -harytes and 
typeum. But the permission for such vdmixtures, 
to which makers are already too prone, would be 
fatal to honest painting. UH pdapted at all at 
dhould only be wt the wish of the chent and ander 
definite control. | 

Those interested in the subject will find in the 
handbook much information: but the reader wha 
has practical experience of painting will be satisfied 
that, before specifying work to be painted in oxide 
of zine, he should carefully study the detaila Hf he 
wishes bo ensure snecess, 

J. D. Crace | fflom. A.) 


CORRESPON DENOE, 

GUILD OF ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 

137 Church Sivee?, Edzware Road, W.: lat Jae 1010. 
Ta the Editor Jounna. R.A. 

Dean Sre.—The following letter hos been od- 
dresaod to The Times and seven other papers -— 

“The Executive Council of the Guild of Archi- 
tects’ Asststants desires to call the attention of the 
public to the present overcrowded stato of the 
architectural profession, and toa warn parenta of 
the inadviaability of placing their sons as pupila to 
the profession at the present juncture, unless they 
are fully satisfied of their ability, sufficiency of 
capital, and social position to form a practice of 
their own on completion of their articles, or that an 
official appointment of some kind is assured.” 

I feel sure that my fellow members of the Royal 
Institute will he gratified to know that something 
has been done to inform the public of the condition 
of our already overcrowded profession, 7 

Yours truly, 
Eexest J. Dixow [A]. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 


FINGEST CHURCH, BUCKS. 

The Church of Saint Bartholomew, Fingest, 
(locally pronounced with a soft * g “) stands at the 
head of the Hambleden valley about seven miles 
from Great Marlow. Seen acrosa the valley the 
fine tower, with ite euriona double aaddle-back 
rool, forms a striking feature. 

The whole church has been thoroughly illustrated 
and described by Mr. W. A. Forsyth in Volume 
VIL. of the Records of Bucks, The Norman tower 
8 of unusual size, bemg about 27 feet square out- 
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side and 8 feet wider than the nave. Its height is 
about (0) fect, The twin gables were added in the 
fourteenth century. The walla are built chiefly of 
flint with stone qnoms and are rendered inside and 
outside. There in no staircase; aceess to the hel- 
fry ia gained by ladders. 

lt is surprising to find that an Episcopal Palace 
of the Bishops of Lincoln, of which a few stones 
remain, once adjoimed the churchyard. It iz known 
from manuseripts im the Bodlemn Labrary that 
several bishops of Lincoln resided here, and carried 
out their duties from this place, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, — 
Ceci, H, Peexine [4.}. 











9 Cosporr Stexer, Loxpos, W., Lith — 1910. 


CHRONICLE. 
Town Planning Conference. 

The Town Planning Conference which, as an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Jounnar, has been 
pasponre on account of the death of his late 
fajesty, will be held from October 10th te 15th 
next, The detailed programme will be isaued os 
soon as possible. It may be mentioned that the 
President of the Local Government Board, Mr. 
John Burns, has kindly accepted the position of 
Hon. President of the Conference. The President 
is Mr. Leonard Stokes, President-elect RU WBLA. 
Mr. John W. Simpeon LF.) has been appointed 
Becretary-General, and all correapondence relating 
to the Conference should be addressed to him. 


The President's " At Home.” 

The * At Home “ given by the President in the 
rooms of the Inatitute on Monday, the 30th ult., 
was numercusly attended, members being present 
from all parts of the country. Displayed on the 
walls of the Library and ranged on tables: in 
volumes and portfolios was a large collection of 
ongimnal drawings one pee of the possessions 
of the Institute, The exinbition excited much 
interest, some of the drawings shown of the great 
masters being freah even to those most at home 
among the Institute collections. Reproductions 
of a fow of these illustrate the article which Mr. 
Walter Millard has very kindly contributed to the 
preaent isene [pp. 599-005), 


At the Business General Meeting of Monday, 
fith inst,, the Officers, Council, and Standing Com- 
mittees for the ensuing Session were declared duly 
elected, in accordance with the Scrutineers” Report, 
as follows :— 

Tos Covycr. 
President,— Leonard Stokes, _ 
Pas-Presedenta.—Thomeas Edward Colleutt:; Eneat 


Viee-Prevadenta.—Reginahl Blomfiell; Alfred William 
Stephens Croea ; Edward Guy Dawber : Ernest Newton. 
Hon, Secretary. Henry Thomas Hare. 
nse grea of Allied Societies.—Henry Clement 
Charkewood (Northern Architectural Association); John 
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Bennie Wilaon en iitacahasees fs of Architerta) ; 

Soot Worthington mater Society of Arc ec) 
William Morton mn Comdell (Leiewster and Leicestershire 
Sooiety of Architerts) ; Arthur Stanefeld Dixon (Birming- 
ham rihsiqgve Association); Robert Evans, jun. 
(Nottingham Architectural Sooioty); Sydney Decimus 
Kitson (Leeds and Yorkshire Architert ural Society): Arnold 
Thernely {Liverpool Architectural Society) ; John Watson 


(Edinburgh Are ihe 
ny tue Adams ; John 





ttoctural Association 
Members nf Cousril —Mautine Bi 
conn Burnet ; Walter Cave ; Max Clarke ; William Poek- 
- William Adam : James Sivewright a 
Jo Alfred Gioteh Edwin’ Thomas Hall; George Hubbard; 
han Lanchester; Edwin Landeeer ene; 


A. "Bercaf 1 Pite ; Andrew Noble Prentioe : ; Halsey ph 
Ricardo; Hay Heathcote Statham ; Sir Alfred! Bramwell 
Thomas; Paul Ce, 


Aasaciate Minkers of Cowaol.—Sidney Eyfin Green- 
Stell > (Charles rial Hutchinson; Charles Herbert 
¥; Harry Trigg ; Herbert Winkler Wills; 
Avthur Noedham Vileom, 
Ate preaentiativeg of the Architectural Al ssocitation.—Arthor 
Reen | F.1. 
Anditers.—Tohn Hudson [F.]; William Henry Burt [4.}. 


Tae Staxpina ComMirrees. 
Art.—Pelows; Walter Cave; Edwanl Goy Dawber ; 
Wiltam Finekhart ; Heary Thomaa Hare ; (eral Calloott 
Horsley; William Richanl Lethaby ; her 
Lorimer; Edwin andscer Lutyens ; : 
Ritkarts; John William Sie peon.—Asociafes : William 
Henry Bidlake: ‘Thomas Davison: Thomas Geofiry Laces; 
Walter John Ba 4 plc imus Warwick ; Edgar Wood. 
Liderature.— rank Thomns Bagy, 
Goteh; Sir Charles Archibald Nicholson, 





Alfrod . 
George Halford Fellowes Pryenne ; Halsey Ralph itheartot ‘ 


Frederick Moore Simpacn ; ‘Richard Phend: Spiers ; Hoary 
Hrathoote Statham; Charles Harrison Townsend ; Paul 
Waterhouie —A sinctifnn + Frank ia ; Herbert Pase- 
Charles Edwarl Sayer; Cyril Wontner Smith ; 


Mra: F 
Arthur James Stratton ; William | Want. 

Practice. — Fellows: William Henry Atk Atkin- Berry ; 
Howard Chatfelld Clarke ; eae AHred William 
Stephens (ross ; George Hub ff | Douglass 
Muthows + Alfred Raxon Snell; Henry Tanner, jun. ; 
Thomas ‘Henry Wataon ; William Woodwurl,—Aasao- 


cates: Kensington Gammell; Edward Greenop; Edwin 
Richard Hewitt; Herbert Hardwicke Langston; Harry 
John Pearson ; Augustus Wiliam ‘Tanner, 

Science —Pellowe: Horry Peroy Adama; Bernard 
Dickree ; William Dunn ; Frederic Richard Farrow ; Matt. 
(arbult; Frineis Hooper ; Hornblower: John 
Murray ; Charles Stanley Peach - Duncan Searles- 
W oor! —Asacinten + Henry William Burrows; (Charles 
John Marshall; Alan Bdward Munby; Diehy Lewin 
Solon 5 Ernest Willlam Malyias Wannasolt ; Ernest 
Alexander Young. 

The Secratineers’ Reports siving details of the 
voting form part of the Minutea, pp. 619-20, 


The Annual Elections ; Spoilt Voting Papers. 

Mr. Reotwaty Buomrrecno, A.R.A.. Chomman of 
the General args: last Monday, in moving « vote 
of thanks to the Serutineers for their labours in 
connection with the elections of the Couneil and 
Standing Committees for the enauing year, ob- 
served that it was extremely satiafactory to find 
steh ani immense quantity of ability at the service 
af the Institute, because, though they all felt that 
the men elected to the Council anc Committees 
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were very able men and would disehorge their 


duties in the most- satisfactory manner, he also felt 


—and he ae members would agree with him— 
that there were a great many able men who were 
not so elected. enet result was that there was 
é great quantity of ability at the service of the 
Institute whenever it was called upon to dis- 
charge the duties of the Counci) and Committees, 
With regard to the announcement of the names, lie 
d like to Take a suggestion, though tt was 
ie antoia and ont of order. He not sed 
why the names of the gentlemen ohn were not 
elected should be read. Elected and non-elected 
were all equally ablo men in these matters, and he 
hoped that those who were wnsuccessfal on the 
present occasion would come up for election 
another time. However, hia present duty was to 
move o vote of thanks to the Serutineers—and he 
would couple with it the name of Mr. PAnson— 
because they must have hod a most arduous dut 
He gathered that in one instance there were 38 
spoilt papers and in another 61; that meant an 
infinite quantity of work on the part of the Chair- 
man and his colleagues in dealing with the result of 
the election, and he thought they o them a 
considerable debt of gratitude for the trouble they 
had taken in so carefully scrutinising the resulta. 
Mr. Leoxann Stokes, President-elect, said he 
should like to add his word of thanks to the Seruti- 
neers. The time and labour spent on this work 
must have been very considerable, and it would be 
interesting to know—it might help them in the 
future—how it came about that a0 many of the 
papers were spoilt, becanse 66 out of a fow hundreds 
Wis an enormous proportion. Either it must be 
gross stupidity on the part of the voters, which it 
wns hard to imagine, or it must be due to careless- 
ness in marking the papers. Aguin, it waa possible 
that the form of the papers themselves had some- 
thing to do with it. In some cases there were 
noimber of men to choose from, and voters had to 
scratch out a great many. If it was simply that 
the voter did not seratol out enough it was ensy to 
understand ; butifit should be that in handling the 
papers voters did not understand where to mark 
Hem, that would make « difference. It certainly 
seemed a pity that 66 papers should be spoilt in one 
particular Committe: from some cause unknown 
tomembers at present, [i might bea simple canse, 
orit might be one that they could not eontrol, hort 
if they could control it it seemed to him that they 
ought to try. Therefore he thought they might 
ask the Serutineers whether they could tell them 
how it was that so many votes were lost and ao 
many papers spoilt. 
rH. Harowickr Laxesron [-.] said that, as 
one et the Serutineers, he was in a position to 
answer the question. He should attribute the 
spoilt “gt to gross carelessness. Sometimes 
voters left, ay, 24 names instead of 16 or 18, a8 the 
case might be, and af course that invalidated the 
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papers. Sometimes they did not take the trouble 


to cross out the name at all, but simply res w little 


crosiat the side. That sort of thing would he passed 
provided the right oomber were ao marked, but 
otherwise it was necessary to reject the paper. 


Mr. H, Hearucore Staraam [F.]: A large nom- 


ber of people donot read the directions. The papers 
are 5 simpli as ae 

A Meuoer: I should like to say, os one of the 
Scrutineers of the 0) spoilt) papers, that i was 
a matter of scormy out too few nomes. Lustead of 
erasing nine, Voters would erase, say, sevon Or ax 
or eight, and the Chairman had consequently to 
rile them ont. 

Tae Secretary: [may say that] saw the great 
bulk of the spoilt papers myself, and can endorse 
what the last speaker has said ; ps vere wore apoilt 
in most cases because nembers lind voted for too 
many people. 

Tak CoamMas: | um afraid, then, 1t must be 
put down to the carelessness of our colleagues, and 
we must ask them to be a littl more careful at 
another election. 


Advance Proofs of Sessional Papers. 

At the General Meeting last Monday, Mr, 
H. Hanpwicke Langston [4.], in accordance 
with notice, moved the following resolution : 
“That it be an instruction to the Secretary to 
provide and distribute to members attending when 

Apers are read & synopsis, or an advance proof, of 
the subject dealt with by the lecturer.” Mr. 
Langston said that the extreme simplicity of the 
motion would, he ventured to hope, ensure tts 
unanimous approval, It aimed at an enlarge- 
ment of an existing system the benefit of which, 
however, hud hitherto only been enjoyed by a 
privileged few. He believed it was-the custom to 
provide « limited supply of advance proofs of 
Papers read at the Institute; therefore to increase 
that supply so that a copy should be at the service 
of cach member attending the Meeting would not 
add yery much to the printing hill. Moreover, atten- 
tive interest im the Pacers reid would be greatly 
enhanced if each member present could intelli- 
gently follow the matter discussed—a condition not 
always possible without a copy of the Paper, and 
especially so when the lecturer, it may be by mis- 
ig was not endowed with great fluency of 

con 

rr. Geonge Honnarn, F.5.A. LF.), seconded the 
motion, An advance proof in the hands of the 
audience would certainly be a great convenience 
and make it much easwr to follow the lecture. 
There was also another udvantage ; sometimes a 
man would be inclined to take part-in the discussion 
ihe had been able to take proper notes during the 
lecture. This was not very easy to do under 
present conditions, but would be a very simple 
matter if he were furnished with a copy of the 
Paper. Jf there was no practical difficulty in the 
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way he thought the suggestion a very good one, 
and he had much pleasure in seconding it, 

Mr. Jous Suarer [F.): Dunderstand the angges- 
tion to be that an advance proof should be sent te 
members attending. But that is nmpossible : one 
cannot tell who m going to attend. If we are to 
have advance proofs at all, they must be sent out 
with a notice te every member of the Institute. 

Toe Coarmman: Tho proposal is that they 
should be provided and distributed to members 
attending when the Paper is read. T understand 
Mr, Langston to mean that they should be distri- 
buted im this poor. 

Mr. Laneston: That is what 1 mean. 

A Meuper: Might I suggest that advance 
proofs might be provided and handed to any 
member applying for a copy, of is done at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers ¢ 

Mr. Hunnann; There might be some practical 
difficulty in that. Papers are not ready much im 
advance of the date of delivery, and te have them 
in print at the Institute some days beforeliand 
would present some difficulty. 

Mr. W. Hexey Wurre oe : Ibis not suggested 
thatthe full paper should be in print, but that there 
should bo a synopais ; that, | understand, ia what 
Mr. Langston suggests. 

Mr. Laneston: Or advance prow, 

Mr. H. D. Suarnes-Woon [F.]: A synopsis 
would take time to prepare, and would be an 
additional expense to print. It would be suf- 
ficient to provide 200 or 250 advance copies of the 
Paper,so thatanyone coming to the Meeting might 
apply for one. ; 

Mr, Maunice B. Apama [#.) said he thought 
it would be rather « disadvantage to the Institute 
to send ont copies of the Paper beforehand, exeept- 
ing to those gentlemen who were specially invited 
to attend with a view to their adding to the 
interest of the evening. A great advantage 
which often accrued from these Papers waa that 
speciilists were invited to come and propose or 
sccond a vote of thanks and thos be given an 
opportunity of offering some remarks on the sub- 
ject under discussion. He thought it would be 
most unwise to send out broadest copies of the 
Papers, [t would be sufficient if copies were placed 
on the table, so a8 to be at the disposal of anyone 
sufficiently mterested to be present. 

Mr. Hearuoore Srarsam | P| suaeeeved that a 
short statement of the heads of the Paper should 
be printed under the title in the circular calling the 
Meeting. He belonged to a society called the 
London Musical Association where that was done ; 
the Papers were advertised on « card like a post- 
card, on which there was room for atx or elpkt tines 
of small print, mwhich all the heads of the Paper 
were put down, so that one knew what line the 
author would take and what special points he 
wanted to prove. That could be very easily done, 
and could be made a general feature in sending out 
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notices of the Meeting, And he would suggest 
that the proper person to do it was the author of 
the Paper, partly becanse he thought the Editor 
had enough work on his hands already, and partly 
because, if the Paper was not quite finished at the 
time, the author at all events mew what he was 
going to say. He should like, therefore, to make 
the suggestion thatthe sothor of the Paper should 
he asked to send a-short réeweed of the heads of 
the subject to be printed in the ctreular ealling the 
Meeting, undernewth the tithe ofthe Paper. Inthe 
case of the last Paper that was read, ** The Art of 
the Monument,” many members had no ides at all 
what line the author was going te take,  Thoy 
would have had «a better notion of what they were 
coming to hear if they had hud the little réswmd he 
AUPE 

A Memune : That is done by some local societies, 
and it is.a very troublesome thing to do, 1 think 
there is hardly anything more difficult than to 
draw up a synopsis of a Paper, and sometimes it 
gives an entirely wrong Linpression, 

Mr. Stariaam : I have sitia done it myself and 
have never found any difficulty. 

Mr. Jon SiaTee said that his experience on the 
Counce! was that very often the author did not send 
m his Paper until two or three days before the 
Meeting, and with dilatory people like that—and. 
one could not help authors being dilatory some- 
times—it would be very difficult toget the eynopaia. 
if a précis of the Paper could be prepared and 
sufficient copies provided to hand round at the 
Meeting, that he thought would be a more practi- 
cable way of meeting the requirement than that 
which Mr. Statham suggested. 

THe CoarMan : We ought to hear, I think, what 
the Secretary las to tell us from a financial and 
practical pot of view. 

THe Secrerarny: As regards the present prac- 
tice, we send out an advance proof of the Paper to 
anyone who we have reason to believe is specially 
interested in the subject and is likely to attend and 
speak; and whenever anyone applica for an ad- 
vance proof, if it is possible to supply it we do so. 
The cost of supplying fifty advance proofs at each 
Meeting would be » er £10 a year, and for a 

undred about £14, <A hundred is rather more 
than the overage uttendance, so that as a rule a 
Hundred copies would be ample for each Meeting. 
A synopsis, I am afraid, wend be out of the ques- 
tion on most occasions, as Papers are often not re- 
ceived until almost the last moment. 

Mr, Laneston suggested that the number of 
copies provided should be limited to a hundred, 
ase those who came first would be served first. 

HE CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, 
said ink Ghata aeeoued te bea eneicin rE 
as to Mr, Langston's proposals, though many 
different views were e: Mr. Muatrice 
Adame felt that it would be undesirable to dis- 
tribute the Papers too freely beforehand, and ho 
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was inclined to agree with him; it might reduce 
the Institute to the position of some sovietics 
which issued their Papers beforehand, with the 
reault that nobody came to the Meeting. A man 
having the Paper could read tt comfortably at, 
home, and would not trouble to go to the Meeting. 
So tliat, quite auer from the question of expense, 
it would probably be undesirable to issue the 
Papers beforehand. Then Mr. Statham proposed 
that the authors of Papers should provide «a brief 
synopeis, which should be printed on the motive- 
paper underneath the tithe of the lecture. One 
speaker said he thought this extremely difficult, 
bat he confessed he could not see the doficalty, 
A man who was gomg to read a Paper must live 
some ideas in his head as to its general lines. Ho 
docs not wait until he has written his Paper to 
know what his ideas are; and it would be quite 
easy for him to group them under half « dozen 
heads. He thought Mr. Statham’s iden quite 
reconcilable with this propoaal. The cost of 
ep UY Ing these extra advan copies seemed o 
amall one, and the Institute could well afford it. 
He thought they sliould do all they could to add 
to the interest of their Meetings. He quite agreed 
with Mir. Langston that if members could be given 
beforehand some idea of the general heada of 
Papers, they would take much greater interest in 
the Meetings and the discussions would be better 
and more uwieful. He would therefore put the 
motion: “That it should be an instruction to 
the Secretary to provide and distribute to members 
attending when Papers are read u synopsis or an 
advance proof of the subject dealt with by the 
_ Mr. Max Ciarke ; Would Mr. Langston agree to 
limit the number of advance proofs to be supplied 
to one hundred ? | | 
rene Lancston: Yes, I have already agreed to 

at. 

Tue CuatmMan ; * The issue to be limited to one 
hundred ““—shall I add those words ? 

Mr. Lancsron : Yes, | agree certainly, 

The motion being yoted upon in these terms was 
carried unanimously, 


Special General Meeting, gth June. 

The Special General Meetiny, for which notices 
were issued last week to all members residing in 
the United Kingdom, was duly held on Thursday, 
the Seas at The Seu Mr. James 8. Gibean, 
made a statement showing that the possession of 
the Architectural Enion Geanpany iaseg! which 
the Council were asking powers to purchase, 
would be both for the present and future benefit 
of the Institute, and was strongly recommended 
by the chartered accountants who were advising 

e Council on the matter. As will be seen by 
the Minutes of the Meeting printed on page 620, 
the resolutions were carried unanimously, and the 
confirmatory resolution required under the Charter 
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is to be brouht forward on Monday, the 20th 
inst. A Special General Meeting has been called 
for this purpose at 8.25 on that evening ; and this 
will be followed at 8:40 hy the Ordinary General 
Meeting for the presentation of the Roval Gold 
Medal to Mr. 'T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


Election of Licentiates R.1.B.A. 

At the Council Meeting of the 6th June the 
followime candidates, haying been found eligible 
and qualified under the Charter and By-laws, were 
ilected Licentiates of the Institute im accordance 
with the provisions of by-law 12 :— 


ABERDOUR, lanes (lordon.* 

ALLEN, George Pemborton. ) 

BAILEY, William Henry (Maritzburg). 
BARNARD, Leonard Wiliam (Cheltenham). 
BELSHER, Bernant Janice, 

BENNETT, John (Bolton). a 
BELTENSON, Freier Roger, F.S.L 
BISSELL, George Ernest (Colchester), 
BOURNE, John Charles. 

RRIGGS, George Hamilton. 

BROOKS, Stanford Morton (Glasgow), 
CALLOAUTT, Charles William. 

CHURCH, Arthor Hans, 

OLARK, Charles Richmond Rowland { Basingstoke), 


OLAY, George Felix Neville, BLA Oantab. 
COLEROMSE, John Duke, 
COLVILLE, Halbert Leouart. 


COOK, Eile Taylor (Rotherham), 

COX, Bernard Joseph Fora. 

OREIGHTON, Henry Richaerd. 

DAVIDSON, William, (ives Jones Stodent (04 (Edlintvro’), 

DAVIES, Ivor Saninel (Bangor, N. Wales) 

DAVIS, Gearge: Waloily (Darlingtan ). 

DEWES, Walter. ‘ 

DIGHT, Alfred sii 5 (Birmingham). 

DUFF, John (Hephad, Stranrver}, 

FRY, Peter George (Weaton-aoper-Marv). 

GEORGE, Allin. os 

GILBERTSON, Alfred (Live he | 

GRIFFITH, Edward Heury Herbert (Ringwood). 

GUNSON, Ernest (Manchester), 

HARGSER, William Francis. 

HAVES, Albert Charles (Norwich). 

HEATHOOTE, Charnes Harold (Manchester), 

HEATHOOTE, Krnext Grigg (Maneheater). 

HEWIT I, Stankey Goodison (Liverpool). 

HOOK, John. 

KREMPSTER, Fred. 

LAING, Heury George Maloolm. 

LAWRENCE, Joseph Thomas — 

LUCAS, William Louis, A. Cuntab, 

MARTIN, Robert (Manohester). 

McLACHLAN, Horbert Guthrie, 

NEWMAN, Charles James (Rugby). 

NORTON, Charles Harrold. 

PARTRIDGE, Sidney Herbert (Newton Abbot). 

PULLIN, Charles Henry, =| “a4 

ROBERTSON, George Birrell, President of the Institute of 
Architects of N.S.W. (Sydony, 5.5.W,). 

SCRIVENER, Harold Moore |Northamplon), 

SHANH, Frank Halliwell. 

SHARPE, Thomas William. 

SHELMERDINE, Edmond John. 

SIDWELL, Henry Thomas (Rayleigh, Fesex). 

STINULAIR, Glin, M_A., F.5.A.8eot (Glasgow), - 

SKIPPER, Charles Frederiok (Cambridge). 


SMITH, William Auger (Nottingham). 
TANNER, Douglas George (Eastbourne). 
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TA'TOHELG, itcun tis seth 
TAYLOR, William (Aylesbury). 

TOOMBS, Edwin Ashley, 

TOWNSEND, Charles Willian. 
WATERWORTH, John Halsted. 

WEBER, William Herbert | 
WILLLAMSON, Walter (Gratford). 

WINDER, Thoniaa, Asaoc, 4. Inat,0.K. (Shettield). 
WINDSOR, Franik. 

WIRE, Wilfred Travers. 


The Couneil have admitted to alliance with the 
R.E.BLA. the Royal Victorian Institute of Archt- 
tecta, whose seat is at Melbourne, and the West 
Australian Institute of Architects, centred at 
Perth, W. Australia, 

The Roval Victorian Institute, founded m 1871, 
and incorporated im 18%) under the Statutes of 
the Parliament of Vietorin, was established for 
the advancement, protection, and elevation of 
architecture as an art, and the oulttvaton of 
friendly intercourse between its members, Its 

resent membership consists of fifty-two Fellows, 
jeetenibe Associates and four Hon. Fellows, Pro- 
vision is made in its articles of association for hold- 
ing examinations and granting diplomas, 

The West Australian Institute was founded im 
1892, its object being the study and cultivation of 
the science and art of architecture ; advancing, pro- 
tecting and elevating the practice of it m its 
several branches, ast the onltivation of friendly 
intercourse between the members of the Institute, 
[ts funds may be applied in furthering professional 
edication and in conducting examinations which 
the Institute may arrange to hold. There are four 
classed of members, Tinfe Fellows, Fellows, Asso- 


clates ancl Honorary Fellows. mad phe the TIn- 
stitute has twenty-three Fellows and ten Assocites 


on the resister, 





The late Henry Jarvis: Legacy to the Institute. 

intimation haa been conveyed to the Council 
that the Institute is to benefit very considerably 
under the will af Mr. Henry Jarvis [Associate L566, 
Fellow 1878), of 9 Norfolk Terrace, Brighton, 
farmerty of 29 Trinity Square, Borough, who died 
at Rome on the 4th Murch fast, The Daily 
Telegraph of the Slst May, since confirmed by one 
of the trustees of the will, reported that the estate 
ia “of the gross value of £56,047, with net per- 
donalty £25,182. Testator left £52 per annum 
to his brother, George Gray Webb Jarvis, £500 to 
hin nephew, Harold Jarvis, £3,500 upon trust for 
his niece, Gwendoline Jarvis, £3,500 upon trust 
for his niece, Edith Selina Jarvis, £2,000 upon 
trust for his niece, Maud Foster, £300 to his 
nephew, Noel Jurvis, and he left the residue of his 
wtate to Mr. Nicholas Savery Pasmore, Mr. 
Herbert Dunean Searles-Wood, and Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, upon trust, as re per 

M 
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annum to each of them for their trouble in conner- 
tion with the trusteeship, and to hold the remainder 
for the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
capital to be used either for the foundation of 
travelling studentships to be known as the * Jarvis * 
Travelling Stndentahips: or for the purchase and 
maintenance of a building to be used os the 
headquarters of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, The amount available for the be- 
quests would appear to be between £15,000 and 
£20,000," 
The Norman Undercroft in Westminster Abbey. 

| The Norman Undercroft, which adjoins the 
ancient Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster, is now 
open tothe public on days when the royal chapels 
are shown, a amall fee being charged for admission. 
The Undereroft is a range of five vaulted bays, 
Which, by the removal of partitions, have been 
mad? into one long chamber. Tt is situated at 
the south end of the Chapel of the Pyx, and the 
dividing wall, soparchity, Kas hecn ierced at some 
time by two bays, the outlines of which are visible. 
Overhead is the old dormitory of the monks, part 
of which is now Westminster School. These bnild- 
inge are practically all that remam of the buildme 
of Edward the Confessor. For many years past 
the Undercroft has been mainly a receptacle for 
lumber, and ite architectural beauties have been 
hidden by the masses of old stone and other 
material with which it has been littered. One af 
its three entrances haa been used by the bo 
of Westminster Bchool as o short cut from the 
cloistera to their gymnasium. As the result of the 
recent restoration by the Dean and Chapter the 
Undercroft is now a rectangular chamber of about 
110 feet long and 45 feet wide, The four pillars 
which divide the Undereroft into five bays are 
aituated in a line in the centre of the chamber. In 
two of them much of the onmginal stonework of 
Edward the Confessor's buildings is visible, The 
second pillar from the north end presents a curious 
appearance. On one side it slopes inwards and 
downwards from the capital, forming 4 recess 
which might be used for a small altar or an image. 
The pillar has now been buttressed. One of the 
hays and part of another contain the original 
vaulting, The eleventh-century carving of the 
capitals of some of the pillars remaims—not al- 
together intact, but sufficiently complote to enable 
a clear idea to be fortwed of its characteristics. 
Some relics which have been found in various parts 
of the Abbey have been collected in the Under- 
eroft. Among the stones which were brought to 
light while the floor of the Undercroft was ne 5 
reconstructed are a number of fragments whic 
are believed to have formed part of the Norman 
arcading of the onginal cloisters. These fragments 
have been fitted together at the south end of the 
chamber us o tentative reconstruction of three 
arches of the old arcade. The three bosses are 
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elaborately carved, and one of them, which depicts 
scenes from the Judgment of Solomon, is in an 
excellont state of preservation. Among the other 
architectural fragments ia one which is 4g tbat) to 
have been one of the bosses of the old Chapel of 
St. Catherine, The carved wooden Jncobean 
pulpit of the Abbey is also preserved in the Uider- 
erott, together with several of the old wooden 
effigies of kings and quevns of England, which it 
was the custom at royal burials to carry upon the 
coffin. These images are of older date than some 
of the wax effigies which have been preserved at 
the Abbey. Those of Edward 1,, Elizabeth of 
York, Heury VII, Catherine of Valois, and Anne 
of Denmark are fairly complete, but the figure of 
James [. is without the head, and that of Henry 
Prince of Wales is simply a bare trunk without 
veatioe of clothing, Some of the figures are carved 
out of large blocks of wood without joints ; others 
consist of separate limba fitted together, That of 
James L. is partly clothed im what is supposed to 
have been its original costume. | 

The Architects’ and Buviders’ Journal this week 
has some «xecellent photographic views of the 
Undercroft. 


Canterbury Cathedral. 
In the Jourwat of the 6th November last waa 
quoted from The Tames some particulars given by 

. W. D. Carnie, F.8.A. (F.], of the discovery of 
one of Lanfrano’s orwinal tower piers embedded 
within the north-west pier of the reat Angel 
Steeple of Canterbury Cathedral. The Times of 
the S0th ult. published the following further notes 
from Mr, Caroe :-— 

The portion of the Norman pier disclosed proved to be 
the central ehaft of that part of the pier which earried 
the Norman tower arch across the north transept, and 
we find that Prior Chillendon’s men etl away porta of 
the north side of the Norman pier and added largely to 
ita southern of inner side, They planned their new 
tower the same sinc as Lanfranc s externally, but 
thickened its walls materially internally, 

CH the shaft in question we hove been poceesaful in 
finding the capital im aifu—a simple cushion of warly 
Norman design and of very considerable projection. 
The Norman archspring was some 15 feet ah os the 
present one, 

By these discoveries we wre better enabled to gauge 
the acheme of this part of the Norman church, hitherto 
womeewhat conjectural, 

Quite apart from these incidental matters of archoss- 
logical interest, the wiadom of undertaking the work of 
consdlidating the tower piers has been amply justified 
by the practical resulta obtained, 

By aid of the grouting machine we have been 
able to introduce 1,140 gallons of Hquid cement grout, 
into the cavities of the pier: This can be visualised by 

ing it as its equivalent in a close-grained solid 
material It would just make a solid column the full 
height of the pier as measured from the nave floor and 
2 feet by 1 foot inarea, It is hardly surprising that a 
composite structure containing auth cavities, and sus- 


taining so great a weight, showed many signs of streas, 
A BOUroe oO Arata which sieve ti ohare? the fabric 
are glad to be free from, 

The rebuilders of the nave were evidently aware that 
they were dealing with oa problem of some delicacy, 
They seem to have tied together the old work and the 
new by lead ploge, ron molien into cavities cut to re- 
ocive them, Atwhat intervals apart these wore inserted 
we donot know, but one such i# now exposed just under 
the Norman capital 

The pier having been ao much sbrengthened by our 
recent suooessiul operations, it has been posable to 
leave a smal) recess in which Lanfrane's cajital can be 
seen from the floor, a point of no amall added intorest 
i bie bei behing. 

The seaffolding has now been removed and trans- 
ferred to the south-west pier, alao in om froctored eondi- 
tion, but which we shall atrongthen in the sano manner, 
and we hope with equal success, 

Incidentally L may perhaps refer to an interesting oil 
painting whieh has lately come into my possession, It 
ia inseribed * ‘Thos. Johnson fecit. Canterbury Quire 
aain 1657, Y¥* ote from y" Clockhouse,” John- 
aon drew for Dugdale, and it is on record that Mr. John- 
aon, of Canterbury, showed the Royal Society in 1685 
(when Sir Christopher Wren, one of its founders, was a 

Ts tmember) a curious prospect of the Cathedral 
drawn by himself in oil colours. Whether this ia that 
identical werk or nol, it introtueces ita author bo us a8 
an English architectural pointer of no little skill and of 
piittinking accumey., He shows with minute—almoet 
photegraphic—exactness the condition, at the clow of 
the Commonwealth, of the interior of the choir as seen 
from Prior Chillenden’s palpitum or screen, upon which 
the clock stood. It ie a singular reoord of the building 
soon after the depredations of Richard Culmer (Blue 
Dick). His myrmidons are depicted at their fell work, 
breaking the windows and battermg the ancient and 
at that time still surviving thirteenth-century stalls ; 
but the real value of the painting lies im its Inborioua 
detail, which ia exact, even to the number of stones in 
the pavement and courses in the pillars, Althoug 
hoth are gone, the original and proper position of the 
high altar and ite alinr sereen with flanking doora ia 


clearly indicated, The present position occupied by" 


the altar was an innovation of the nineteenth century 
which it is difficult tos ee The builders’ admirable 
original scheme, devieed with the high altar forite focus, 
round which the monuments of future centuries grew 
of set purpose, bas been fnleitied. Needless to say that 
mich appears in Johnson's picture which we would fain 
still have with us. Had it only been painted fifteen 
yours earlier if} would have been a priceless recom of 
lost treasures, 


The Illumination of Interiors. 


Three special lectures on the “ Uhumination of 
Interiors“ are in course of delivery at the East 
London College, The first, on ~ Principles and 
Daylight [inmination,” was given last Tuesday 
by Professor J. T. Morris, who will also give the 
second, on “ Artificial Wlumimation by Gas and 
Electricity,” next Wednesday evening. The third, 
on 22nd June, will be by Proteasor C. A. M. Smith, 
and will deal with “ lumination by Petrol Air- 
irik. 


CATHEDRAL. 
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COURSE IN DESIGN AT THE MABSSA- 
CHUSETTsS INSTITUTE. 


Professor D. Despradelle giyvea in The Tech 
(Boston) the following account of the course m 
Design which he directs at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technolory :— 

It is in the second yearthat the students are given 
the first ideas of architecture, that in a certain way 
the foundation stone of architectural education i 
lal. By the faithful copy of frazments of arehi- 
tecture they famuharise themselves little by little 
with examples of antiquity where both reason and 
beauty find their best expression. They pass by 
successive studies of the orders from the Doric to 
the Tonte, from the Lonic to the Corinthian. It 1 
the study of the orders with their consequent de- 
velopment. They should acquire not only by heart 
all the dimensions of the examples they have copied, 
but they should retain sufficiently the proportions 
to reproduce the sentiment of certain parta of the 
Parthenon as well os of the Theatre of Marcellus. 

At the same time certain beautiful originals are 
copied, designs of mastera which we are proud to 
paren By this method the study of the archieo- 
ogicnal as well as of the analytical side of the 
work of architecture is well sturted. Students 
aequire also that firat technique so necessary in 
ancnstoming themselves to compare, to observe, 
and finally to express on paper, not an illustration, 
hot to draw a fragment or even a small ensemble 
in such a manner that itjsuggesta the third dimen- 
sion, or in other words, the architectural work. 

Third Yeor—The third-year studenta continue 
to familiarise themselves with examples always 
derived from the great classic epochs, but of a 
higher order, copying less servilely ; and in giving 
to the word * classic “ a broader sense they should 
begin to discern and to understand the signification 
of the edifices of the past and the proper applica- 
tion of the orders with their proportions. Sometimes 
comparativestudies permit a clear comprehension of 
the relation of edifices and architectural evolution, 
and a penetration of the spirit of civilization and art. 
More often little problems repeated several times 
each term are given; a8 for example, “An En- 
trance to an Administration Building,” “A Small 
Museum,” or “Some Special Dwelling House,” ete., 
requiring a choice of approprinte elementa, in order 
to use their initiative. So that m place of making 
drawings to a single scale almost arbitrary, as in 
the preceding year, they make in the first place a 
little muecmble, with the different means of repre 
senting plain, facade, and section ; then, at times, 
the most impertant portion to a large scale, This 
lust well-developed part is not presented harrenly on 
the drawing-board as the trade-mark of a haphazard 
production, hut is well drawn in every detail, and 
arranged in a frontispiece in such & way as to in- 
spire in the students idcas of structural decoration, 
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_ ‘During the eourse of the different exercises or 
probleme, the elementary principles of composition 
are given by individual criticism. The different 
processes of expression are p ted and criticised. 
Students aequire s technique varied, broad, and 
flexible,and at the same time «a beginning of a me- 
thod simple and ordered, permitting the intelligent 
approach of an architectural problem. It is only 
when that important and ind sthle third year 
has been thoroughly followed that the student has 
the proper equipment to derive real profit from the 
_fourth year course. | 

Fourth Year—tIn the fourth year more spe 
is given the students. They are no longer limi 


by Greek and Roman art and o few examplesol the 
Hensiszance, The Romanesque and Gothie epochs, 
the Kenaissance of the different countries, and the 
best oxamples of the 17th and 18th centuries, as 
<i as of the intermediary epochs, are opened to 
ti . 


“Composition now becomes the key-note of. 


their efforts. They ore made to undorstand that a 
“work of architecture” does not consist in the juxta- 
ition of examples taken servilely from European 
buildings, or of their arrangement in mosaic, but 
that above all it is necessary to make a judicions and 
aa choice ofthe elements at theircommand, 
und to arrange them in an harmonious manner, 
that they may be mombers of the same family, and 
that they may convey 4 definite meaning. ... 

They most understand that the first preocoupa- 
tion of an architect is to establish with simplicity 
and logie « reasonable and practical disposition of 
his plan with the different services, as well as to 
express the destination and purpose of the edifices, 
taking into account surroundings, climate and ma- 
terials, amd giving to the interior of the building, 
is he ne to its mines m decorative pine at 
once homogeneous and appropriate, The eustoms 
and habits of the locality should be considered also, 
torether with the aspirations of the people in whose 
midst the building is to be erected. With this aim 
in view the problem is presented with freedom of 
interpretation and a ehoice of inspiration which the 
character of the subject may sugvest. 

Problems of three and five weeks’ duration alter- 
nate with short problems called “ eaquisse-esquisse ™ 
made in two days. These last consist in the de- 
velopment and intelligible presentation of » small 
subject without criticism from the instructor, except 
a few goneral remarks, Such an exercise develops 
decision and initiative, obliging the student to formn- 
late ideas with celority and care, 

But the chief exercise of the course is the pro- 
blem of longer duration which is presented as fol- 
lows :—On a certaindate a programine is delivered, 
A Clnb House, for example, with all the require- 
ments for such a subject. 

‘The student is given two afternoons to express 
in « succinct manner the principle of his composi- 
tion without the help of the instractor. He then 
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ives the instructor hiv original while keeping for 
hima self a duplicate, 

Preserving and respecting the principle of the 
sketch, it te develoyed under the instructor's guid- 
ance by repeated eriticiamsa and the exposition of 
the principles of composition, permitting the 
sindent to give a precise form to hig thought, 

Upon the cormpletion of the problem a general 
exhibition of all the drawings—plans, facades, 
sections, and sometimes perspectives or detailsa— 
takes place, A judgment establishes the order of 
merit, followed by a general criticism before the 
entire class in the form of a résumé, which brings 
the exercise to 4 definite conclusion. 

Such an exercise, the last week of which all sto- 
dents, third, fourth and fifth years, work practically 
together, niding each other in tha most fraternal 
nnd admirable way, ia beneficial to everybody, 
bringing to light tha different points of view and 
developing the individuality. Lt is the typical and 
moat important exercise at the [natitute,.. . 

The second term of the fourth year is practically 
devoted to the thesis, the final point of the regular 
studies; that is to say, a more profound study 
of a subject developed in all its parts, chosen ly 
the pita: themselves, in which they examine 
exhaustively the differant technical sides of the 
problem. | 

Fifth Year.—Beyond a question the diploma 
awarded at the end of the fourth year is of great 
significance. The lmowledge of the young archi- 
tect is precious, aa the professional success of 
generations of students testifies. It is easy to soo, 
however, that with such a programme of study as 
that demonstrated nboye, a programme imperiously 
tmposed by the conditions of modern life, the time 
of preparation for the important and complex rileto 
be filled by the architect ia all too limited. The 
way ie but half-achieyed. Searcely five, or at most 
six, months have been viven to acquire and mssimi- 
late « knowledge which should beeome a beacon 
and not a burden, exacting « devotion of as many 
years as in the great centres of stndy in Europe. 

So clearly recognised did this need hecome that 
@ fifth year of study wns established at (be Inati- 
tute, of which the results from ite début have been 
niost satisfactory. 

Although an appreciation from the professor in 
charge 16 somewhat dolicate, yet things must be 
oxplained. Facts are facts. Theoretically and 
practically from the outset the fifth year has been 
a success, Tt has become an important factor 
with the students; it has raised the standard of 
architectural education in America, and it is re- 
garded as a necessity by experts both at home and 
sbroal. The number and importance of the problema 
of the fourth year being of necessity inadequate, 
owing to limited time, the plan of work for tho 
fifth your embraces the more profound study of the 
types of edifices and compositions which explain 
or resume the many and varied manifestations 
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of a great people; as for example, a courthouse, 
acity hall, important residences, hospitals, churches, 
large See P halls, theatres, a university, bathing 
estahlishmenia, establishments for the people, com- 
momorative monuments, ate, etc. To these are 
aided “ esquisses-esquisses ’ of 12 and 24 hours 
“en loge," and special problems for the study of 
works in different materials : metal gates, doorways 
of wood, a church pulpit, the interior decoration 
of a public hall, of o private residence, to cite a few 
examples, A larger place is given the plan, which 
is of capital importance—indeed, the foundation in 
considering an architectural problem. 

Much time is devoted to theoretical and practi- 
eal stndy, together with a comparative study of the 
different classes of architectural compositions; as 
for example, compositions compact and dispersed, 
private and public, open-air compositions, edifices 
of administration, charity, education, und those of 
purely business utility : bridges, squares, public 
gardens, the Iny-out of « town; plans comprising 
several buildings upon flat sites, upon declivitias, 
at the senside, ete. : 

Numerous ilostrations of edifices are presented, 
together with an analytical revision and an archieo- 
logical résumed of the great perioxis of art in the 
several orders, mwiminisirative, clorions, religions, 
and domestic—such as Greece with its temples, 
Rome with its foram, baths, and triumphal arches ; 
the Byzantine, the Romanesque, and the Gothic 
periods; The imposing manifestations of the 

ensissance, the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in France, not omitting the best oxamples 
of the nineteenth century, restorations of the 
antique, and the concours of the Grands Prix de 
Rome which so well resnme many principles, elo- 
quently demonstrate the application of the lossons 
of the past to the manifestations of the present. 

Students in this course are enabled to devote 

otically the whole time to architesture proper, 
Every problem is studied on all sides, practical 
and iathetic, and is synthesiged as a perfect and 
well-proportioned organiam, Repe studies are 
made until plona, facades, sections, and details 
harmonise, unite, and support each other, as the 
skin clothes the body, leaving the form and structure 
beneath it to be divined, 

Aésumé.—Commoencing with the ¢lassical gram- 
mar of architecture, which dofines so siroply the 
architectural work, the past is studied in all ita 
forms, historical, structural and esthetic, and the 
lesson to be derived therefrom, together with what 
is transmissible from one generation to another, 
ia sought, Quality of draughtsmanship and dosign 
ia constantly develonad in order that the architect 
may express his prictical ideas in a complete and 
artistic manner, ‘The transformation of architecture 
and the styles under the influence of religious, philo- 
sophieal, and social currenta, are shown by repeated 

ticigme anid lectures. By variod problems, aca- 
demic, sem1-elassic, romantic, mixed or modern, the 
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creative and imaginative faculties of the atudent 
arcawakened. A man is formed with an equipment 
which pels him to diseuss intelligently, pencil 
or brush in hand, with all his collaborators—engi- 
neers, constructors, decorators, sculptors, ete. 

By developing the education of the mind, the 
hand, the eye, and the heart, a well-informed man 
of the present as well as of the past is produced— 
aman having at command n means of expression 
which permits his approach to all the problems of 
modern needs, one who formulates his thought 
with clearness and who is abreast of his time and 
of his epoch ; he is endowed with the precision of 
the engmeer, the soundness of mind of the man of 
business, and the imagination of the artist. In 
other words, a leader in the sceomplishment of 
architectural work—the “ Maitre de l'teuvre,"’ not 
a specialisti—a man useful and indispenzable to his 


country, 


LEGAT, 
Architect: Negligence: Damages. 


RATES * POWER, AND POWRE % RATKES ANTI KING, 
RY OOURTHROLAMM. 


This was an action heanl before Mr. Jostion Darling 
and a special jury in the King’s Bench Division. Judg- 
ment was delivered on the 7th June, The action was 
originally brought to recover the amount dine pon « 
contract to huiki «a pietore gallery for the defendant 
Mr. Power, Judgment waa obtained for that amount, 
anid! the defendant Power then counter-claimed against 
Mr, R. T. Raikes, tho builder, for breach of contract, and 
psa the architect, Mr. C. Qury King, for negligonoe in 
tL : preperation of the plana and constroction of the 
rallery, 

Mr. Clavell Salter, K.O., and Mr. Harold Morriss ap- 
peared for Power: Mr. Foote, K.C., and Mr. Rayner 
Groldard for King ; and Mr, Colefax for Raikes. 

The Times report tates that the plaintiff on the counter- 
tlaim, Mir, William Mf, Power, a picture dealer, in January 
Me tock alesse of [234 Vietoria Street, at « rental of 
fa year. Por the purposes of hie business the plaintilf 
arranged with the defendant, Mr. Churles (hry King, who 
wae the architect of the estate, to prepare plans for the 
erection of a picture gallery, and it was arranged that Mr. 
HK. 'T. Raikes should contract to do the work. The bitline 
was completed in March 1000, The pictures were hung in 
the gallery, ancl it was found thet some of them were 
affected by damp and seriously injured. The pieturse arm 
viable, being by Sir Joshos Reynolla, Gainsborough, 
Hogarth, and other celebrated artista. The building waa 
examined, and tt waa discovered that the ventilation waa 
defective. Tt was contended on behalf of Mr. Power that 
it wna necessary acu! proper in the constroetion of « picture 
tullory, ml for the aubaoquent uae of it for the exhibition 
of pictures, that provision should bo made in the walls for 
an air drageht or other meang ef ventilation to dry and 
keep airy the walla, an as to prevent the pictures from he- 
coming damp and mildewed; that no air draught or 
propor nicana of ventilation was provided, and thet thia 
caused the Sees ene - On the part of the 
Messrs. Raikes and King, it waa contended that there had 
been no negligence in the design or conatruotion af the 
building, amd that the damages had been gronatly 
exageeraite|, | 

Mr. Justice Darling, in summing up to the jury, said the 
quvstiona for them were: (1) Woe Mr Rathea guilty oi 
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memigenes in halhting the pisture gallery ¢ t (2) Waa Mr, 
y oot nee in d of suiperintending 
te bending of the picture gallery t 
The jury found t at Mr. Raikes wae not ruitty of megii- 
renee, bu ae Mr. Ring wae."and they asetaed the 
Kear guige de 


The clondack on the counterctaim (Mr. King) having 
paid £104 into Court with a denial of liability, Judie 
waa cotered for him with coats, aml i was ordered | 
CO) be paid oot to him. the bulanee to remain in Court 


pending tasation, 


London Building Acts: Council School Buildings ; 
Fees of District Surveyor. 


CALIRAITH RPROTHENS ff, DMRSTR. 


This easy come before the Lord Chief Juatioe and 
Justies Charnell and Coleriden, sit ae ® Dtvinional 
Cevart of the King’s Bench Division, om May 24, by way of 

appeal by Messrs, (jaliraith Brothers against an order 
hada bay! "Mr. Hopkins, the stipendiary magistrate sitting 
at Lambeth Police Court, for the payment by the appellants 
to Mr. Bernard Dicksee, the District Surv ever for Newing- 
ton, ete., of the eum of £10 Te, te, the Dietrict Surveyer's 
fows, according to the Schedule to the Act, in respect of the 
erection of a new schoo! buikting and outhuildings aitiuamte 
and being the John Rogkin sehool for defective children, 
Beresford Street, Walworth. | 

Té hes: heen: conterlad by the London County Conncil 
that since the transfer to them from the defunct School 
Bown] of the duties and prepertics of the Edooation 
Authority, the ashool build ave become oxempt from 
the operntion of Parte VI. and VIL of the London Building 
Act 1894, anol from the supervision of the Distriet Sur- 
vever. The qoestion oame fire before the Court in the coe 
af The Lomlon County Cooneil ©, The [ietrict Surveyors! 
Aseociation {Ineorparated) and Willis, on the question of 
the right of the District Sarvevor to notion onder ser. 
7 145 of the Act of 1804. Mr. Garrett, the atipen: 

trate sitting at the Routh Weatern Polioe Court, hal 
hols that the eehool buildings were not exenrpb from the 
operation of Parte Vian! VOL of the Act, and that metior 
must be given; from whieh decision the London cate 
(ural hone! appenbed, and the Divisional Cort hal 
that potions most be given to the District Surveyor, oa, 
apart from Parte V1. an! vit. he hel inpertant duties ta 
perform; in any cae, therefore, netine must be given. 

This case now came before the Court for a decision upm 
the point ae to whether the Dhetrict Surveyor is entitind 
to the foes prescribed in the Schedule, 

From the case as elated by the Magistrate id A sires 
thet in May 1908 the County Cooneil had enter seep a 
contract with the appellants to erset the ethool in ni 
then, "Thee wiepeaies Wait hogan without notioe having 
merved on the rerpendent, who accorlingly wrate frm shiney 
ing notion. Ae the enee of The Lomlon County Comeil #, 
The District Surveyors’ Aseotiation wae thon a if 
wat arranger) that the question as to boi 

The 





sear stand over tntil "that came wae alenicled, 
lent continned to survey the works during progress 

an “after the decision had been given in the ease referred 

to he again demanded notice, which was then given, anid 
an completion he rendered his account for the fee provider! 
im the’ bn Schedule to Part L of the Act of S54. Pay- 
mont having bern refused, a summons had heen tsemed, 
and the mayistrate, although he waa of opinion that the 
buihling: were oxompt from Farta VI. and VII, lad 
decilel-that the feds wore tne and had sade the order 
for payment, which decision was mow a ed against. 

Mr. Montagur Lash, Ko, and Mr. Bodkin appearod for 
Mewers Gnilraith: Myr, Horace Avory, K.C, anil Mr. 
Walter Ryde for the District Surveyor, 

Mr. Mowtagve Leen in opening the ease for the appel- 
lante said that it was contended on their behwlf that the 
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saleh won Mocealings were buildings exempted hy sectinn 201 (5) 
Ports Vi and VIL, and that in oonsequenco 
Panacia had oo ale to perform under such parts 
at Hie nat, amd was not entitled to claim or receive fees 
apecitiod in the Sehodule, 

ae Tap Cner dcarms: Theat was the point raised! in 
Willis’s caac, 

Mr. Lean: The point there was whether ho was entitled 
to notion at all 

Tam Low Carer dvstice: I know, bot the prownd of 
his net being entitled to notice was that he had no duties 
hoe it was an exempted ih mihding. 

Mr, Lean, that if they were exempt 
from Parte VI. ‘and VIL, ¢ wer exempt from having 
the Surveyor’ supervision Ds the structure ; and it whe in. 
respect of his supervision that the first part of the schedule 
aprplinsd. 

Tox Lone Cun Jvation : It does not say im respect of 
ion, ‘That ia just what | had im my mind in the 
other case. Tt kk not in respect of eu ion, but in 
respect of protecting other interests white: might be: fnuteer- 
fered with by the construction of the | 
Mr. Jtetion Chasse: Asfaras | con see, this achichile 
asthe for « first andl goneral fee in respect of o now 
iiding ; and then followin on that there are different 
lees, which are not charged in this case beeawe he has net 
ree arse aac te fee; and if this is a now 
roiling ber ia ov to that general fee. Ttmay be only 
10s, bot that may he merely for making a noto in hia hook 
that he has reecivedd agin 
Mr. Lvs, proceeding, unged that the consequence would 
be that the anme fees pong) he payable to ihe District 
Surveror who had the work of Peat nn: fesign thee constriction 
of the whole building as would be payable if he only had 
the building tine to look after. 
Me. Jerre Caianseni.: | shoul aay the same fees are 
payable in reepoot of a building that Teel a creat deal of 
trouble ue for onde Chat elves pn trouble at The one 
may be a careful man who does not aoe tron hibe, 
whoread another may give a bot of trol lo. It ie the same 


Licnorys sium few, 
Mr. Losin urged that tho foo pehodule was frumed ta 
moet the cane where the Pdatrict & ‘had the pawer of 


varying and interfering with the structure of the hh vuthling., 
x ‘Tire Arcapal Corey J sothagted I ee the Isngrin- 
mit at bev or diving werk, GF any of tho 
kim, Ut is for tho re eutine, F 
Mr. Lean said thal if. 


feo it a general fee merely 
becauee anew building is 


oat up, of course he could not 
conten! that the Surveyor waa not entitled to the fees; 
but, on the othe bund, easteined that the fees in the 
stheduby were for rendering eerviors by the Distriot Sur- 
veyor, Which services in thin ease not only hal not heen 
ronerel, tut cok not be rendered; consequently tho 
Surveyor coukl not be entitled to tho fees, 

Mr, fosTice Oiiaxsent.: ‘There are cerkiin serviews for 
which he is to have a special fee, “Then the servines, what. 
ever they may hagpepen to be, that he has te mencer ame 
covend by the one foe ; and that ia a few to he in 
respect of the particulur building, covering therefore 
pis rte gens happen to have to idle, whatever it is, 
amall or tig, in reapect of that, if it ha to hee 
nominal, a maeh the betler for him. Jai 

Tae Lon Com Jraricr, in giving judgment, anid he 
would not oall on Mr. Avory. This was an attempt that 
he foresaw when the previous ease was before him. In 
the course of the argument he remembernd saying, What 
negate saa oe eerie d tack tk And thay 

eardtay ahs sits that notice might entitle the Sur- 

been wrong, they were now 

raining to enileawour ty ped the Court to say that, although 
a lawful motice imposed on the builder, the Sur- 

veyor whe acts in plirsuance of that notiog is nor entitied 
to fern The case was really concluded, but he would 
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hriefiy state what seemed to him tho conclusive answor 
to Me. Logh's argument. Aa waa pointed out in tho 
cvioua case, section 201 would only exempt these 

) from Porta VI. and VIL; of the Act; ff the 

notice that had to be given te the Surveyor were giver 
ta him by virtue of Parts VL and VIL, amd if hia dotic 
were contined to those parts, there would have buen a good 
deal in the argument that, inaaooch a@all hia dutios were 
under Parta VI, and VIL, and the notices were green 
ander those parta, therefore, ae he had no other duties to 
form, there waa po necessity to give him notice. Bat 

. Loeh only made his argument posible by using the 
words “ supervising Ue building ” ino sense thal was nit 
properly applicable to tho case ab issue. Tt waa not 
aiperviaing the work, ib was duing the work or duty of o 
Distriet Surveyor. It could not be seriously disputed 
thet uoder Part V. the Surveyor bork many things to 
watch ; he had to watch the ay oe he had to watel the 
building line ; he had te watch the by-laws. [i might be 
that none of those things were likely to be infringed, but 
at tho came time they had the Act to deal with. His 
Lordahip quoted sections 145 and 146. Mr. Luwh had 
anid many times that in this partiowlar building he would 
have nothing to do. That might be, bot it did mot follow 
that because he hal nothing to do in & partioular case, be 
jonni dander ace reese ; ant, ag Mr, diaation 
Channell has axid, in some buildings ho might have to go 
there much moro often tetatee the bolder might be o 
person who would only observe the law when the parveyor 
waa looking after him. Under those circumstances 
having duties to perform under sections 145 and M46, 
atd notices having been given to him (ne it ought to hewe 
been given him) and having a duty to go there, sootion TH 
followed (which bis Lane ) quoted), He then torned to 
the Fee Schedule. All these fors were oaloulatod tf the 
timber of squares that there nee in the particular buildmg, 
and they were covered! the fee on the new building. 
As Mr, Justice Channell hal pointed ont, it did nol say 
“for supervicing the materials,” or “ for supervising the 
work as it is being carrie! out," but it was o foe to be 
ret on that building botauws: the Surveyor had got 
‘imply to keep the eye of a wateh-dog on what was going 
ote The Londen County Council were not entitled to 
come into Gourt and to my, “ We aré so good and ao 
virtoons that we bever con put the Surveyur to any 
trouble.’ So much the better for the Surveyor. He hind 
a fen under the statute for doing his duty, and if the 
builder waa so goo thet he never wanted watehing at a 
for 





he got his fee for yery litth: work. His Lordah 
wut that the thind part of the 5 sae nul pike cil iene 
take feed for general servicea (which might in some casew 

for no servings at all) atl obher fees for special services, 
‘This conse waa on attempt to render of no effect the judg- 
mont in the previous case by holding that thouh notice 
must be given, yeb the Surveyor was not cntitlod to fees, 
'The decision of the magivtrate wae right, and the appeal 
mittet he disni=snd. 

Mr. Avory: I understand this judgmunt ip not to bo 
taken ae-dooiding that thoae , are exempt uniler 
aprtion 201. | 

Toe Loko Cromer deri : Uhave deokles! mothing more 
than that thes: fees are payable whether they are exempt 
cr thik. 

Mr. Avoay : 1 only want your Lordehip's judgment not 
tu be misunderstood. 

The Lom Corer Jverice: No, | have moh said any. 
thing about their being exempt. 1 have assumed for thie 
ui eg in my judgment that Parte V1. and VIL. do not 
apply. 


. Avony: Your [ phase not decided that. Tho 
appeal will be dismizeed with couts 1 
THe Loan Cater JvsTice: Yee. 
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MINUTES. XY. 


At the Fifteenth Cenural Meeting (Buamese) of the 
Sesion 1-10, held Monday, (th Jane 110, at 8 i-at.— 
Preant: Mr. Reginald Blomtield, M.A, Oxon, A.RA., 
FSA. Vice-President, in the Chair; 4 Fellows (ineluding 
§ menibers of the Gonnell) and 12 Associates (including | 
member of the Council}—the Minutes af the Meeting heli 
23rd May LOL were read and signed as correct, 

Mr. Robert Cochrno, LLD., LS.0., F.8.A., of Dublin, 
Fellow, attending for the tirst time sines his election, was 
formally achmitted ty the Chairman, 

The Seeretary read the following Reports of the Soruti- 
neers appointed to count the votes recordial for the elurtian 
af the Officers, Council, aad Standing Committees for the 
eHauing year af allies -— 

Scrutineers’ Reports. 

The following have beon elected — 

Pummert.—Mr, Leonard Stokes (unoppoeet). 

Past Paesinents.— Thomas E Colloutt; 

Vicw-Poesimasts— Reginakl Blomtich!; Alfred W. 5. 
Cros; EL Guy Dawber; Ernecet Newton (anopposed). 

Hoxonany Securrany.—Henry T, Hare (unopened). 

ReriesestTatives oF Auep Bucmeres.—H. LC, 
Charlewoud, Neweasile; J. B, Wilaon, Glaagow; P. 8. 
Worthington, Manchester; Wm. M. Cowlell, Leinester ; 
Arthur &. Dixon, Birmingham: Robert Evane, jun., 
Nottingham; Sydoey D. Kitson, Leeds ; Arnold Thormely, 
Liverpool; John Wateon, Edinburgh (unoppused), 

KRErRkseNTATIVeE oF THe AncErTrEcTCMAL AssocrtA- 
Tiox.— Arthur Keen (inoppoend | 

Hosonany Attorrons.—John Hudson ; William Henry 
Burt (maopposedt). 

(Siyued) Edward BD. Ameen, Chotmeann of Sere fineses, 


Meupens of Covxci.—Lleeie?: Gikeon, O80 voles ; 
Lanchester, 590; Prentice, 520; PF. Waturhonse, 506; 
Hall, 502 ; Lutyens, 406; Goteh, 4); Pite, 487; Ricarnto, 
480: Bornet, 490: Flockhart, 416; Adama, 376; Thomas, 
q5- Unve, S00; Hubbanl, 355; Forevih, Hi; Clarke, 
a38-; Statham, 327. ) 

Not elected: Kickurds, 320 votes; Dunn, 313; 
Woelwenl, 302 ; Green, S01; Tanner, 288 ; Dawning, 272 ; 
Pick, 252; Warren, 243; Quonvell, 23 > Wimperia, 226 ; 
Farrow, 198: White, 101; Peach, 185; Brewill, 173; 
Soloman, 172; Seott, 167; Ogden, 15); Perks, 148; 
Jommett, 137; Wilson, 01; Figgia, TO; Tubbs, 78; Nick, 
7G; Halo, 70; Doll, HH, : 

S00 voting-papers received, including 2 sqevilt. 

(Signed) F. Duro Clapham, J, L. Beaton Dahl, 
J. M. Slanley Burmester, F. BR. Gondd Wille, 
T. Dinwiddy, Arthur Whi. Kenyon, 
Allan Crraliam, H.W. Laanpston, 
i. Ei. Mow, Exlyword EL 1" Anon, 
Charrnttna, Scrufiny ere 

AmsocaTe Maxum of (ouxcem—Sinted: Wilson, 
OL) votes; Greenslade, U4; Triggs, 542; Reilly, 465 ; 
Wille, 436; Hutehineou, 400, 7 

Not elected: Munby, 305; Ayrton, 328; Gammell, 305, 

Six apoile) papers, 

(Signed) Tichi, M. Hoo, Edward B.I"Anson, Chairman, 

Agr stasprise Comsarrres.—Fellouws.— Elected + Dawber, 
1) votes; Lutyens, 578; Hare, 4; Lethaby, 53); 
Flockhart, 475; Sinrpeon, #08; Bickunda, 467; Horsley, 
440; Lorimer, 420; Cave, 413, 

Nol elected: Brierley, 405 ; Ballour, 367 ; Foruyih, 
dhl; Blane, 257; Bolton, 231; Watson, 156; Keay, 130 ; 
Perka, 131. 

(Signed) Hob. 0. Morrny, hice 
G.Collak Robi, W. Ernest Hara 
W. Hotherington Palmer, Edward B. Anson, 
A. Howell, Chairman, Scrutineers. 


Eurrrest 


Associates. —Klectel : Bidlake, #23 votes ; Lieas, 574; 
‘Tapper, 506: Warwick, 484; Davison, 476 ; Wool, 475. 
Nat elitied Anderon, 40) votes ; Ayrton, 350, 


Twenty-eight spoil papers. 
(Signed) re C. Murray, Horace Pa ng ba 
- (Collas Robin, W. Ertrert 
rt Howell, Fdward 2. P Anson, 


H.W. Hetheringgtos Palmer, Chorriman,Seritincers, 


LiTeaaTURE STANDING Coatstrrren.— Fetlara.—Slected : 
Spiers, 585 votes; Gotch, 660; Ricanlo, 620 ; Nicholeon, 
flo; BB W atettinnse TMM) = Statham, 454: Baguallay, 
308 ; Towneend, 377 ; Simpeon, 364; Prynne, 565. 

Not decid: (Cireen, 304 votes ; ‘Corlathe; al 3 
Warren, $14: L Waterhouse, 2): Fyfe, 198; Dunbar 
Smith, 175: Jemmett, 13: Favarger. i42'; Taylor, 136. 

Fifty a ‘apuiled papers. 

[Sigel | M6 Selon Morris, Harold Froth, 
A. Wyatt Pagrorth, Edward & MAnmou, Chairman, 
John Hot, Serutinerrs, 


Avectates.— Elected: Wontoer Smith, 55) voted; 
Stratton, 28; Paamere, 108; Ward, 476; Sayer, 426; 


Lishiman 423 
Nol elected - Davidge, 318 votes ; Hiortes, 75. 


isugnied) Folin Hunt A. Wyatt Papworth, 
wien Haid French.  Hawaed B.L'Ansan, Chainmam, 
H, Seton Morrte, Anni eens. 


Practicn Sraspixs Comarrren.— Fefllowa.—FElected ; 
W. Wonlward, 480 votes; Max. Clarke, 461 ; a sai Snell, 
487; A.W. S. Cross, #23 ; 'G, Hubbard, 420; Atkin-Berry, 
: H. Tanner, jun., 365; Chathell (Clarke, “gs Doug: 
Ince Mathws, 22; T. H. Wittian, nat), 
Not elected : W. H. White, 315 votes; L. Solomon, 
780; FL A. Satchel, 264; K. Flint, S41 ; 8. P. Pick, 220; 
Ww: fi. Wibon, 229: 0G, KE. Niel, 172 « W. ts, Waymouth, 
aly P. B. Tubbs, 137 ; H. F, Monckton, 122; 0. C. Hills, 
Sixty-six spoiled pa 
red) Sydney B, Bern akan Hun 
(Sag cee y ee my vgs 


L. K. Hall, Sheu t "Anam, Chairmen 


Associates: —HBlacied : HL. dd. args 458 votes; | EL 
ts 448; Saar idcud) ae ae ee . W. Tanner, 420 
H. H. Lan ton, 3823 KK, (:amm 

Net elected 4 H.. Shepherd, 310 Sat kG Page, 
06 5 A, Pane, WM: MB. "Hack, 200. 
lent ade Oe, eal 
E nk d “ Edwant B. VAnsus, Cherarpat, 
Serafinecrs. 


“ ranpINna Commrrren.—Fellows.—Klected : 
De teases Wood, 588 votes; H. P. Adama, 541; 
M. Garbutt, i441; W. Dunn, 52 J. Murray, BOB : 
B. Ticksso, 487; C. &. Peach; 478; F. Hooper, 473; 
F. RB. Yarrow, 471; petal 88, =. 
A.W, ‘Moore, 378; B. H. Weymouth, 338 ; G. ‘A. Pr 
a 
io poner Ny —Ekeed: FE W. M slur pe ABS ; 
A. E. Mun , 410; Bi A. Nenng, 400; He |, Burrows, 
414;0. 0. M L413; DG 
Not elected : A. 8, ‘Tayler, S66 me P. Clark, 327 ; 
J. W. Stonhold, 275 ; 8 W. Benstod, 172. 
Nineteen spoiled papers. 
(Signed) Lawton R. Font, 
Henry Jarnes Wise, 
. Enat, 





C. Barry Clavaluod, 
Edward B. reese Chere ranean, 
finecra, 
Reference huving gy sot diet tietlerg oss y 
rejected voting-papers, Scrutineers | opened viseee 
prael uc. rahe isbeabemmphdy ya St regency 
the printed directions and feturning too matty names. 
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On the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of thanks 
waa weonied to the Scrutinecrs for their labours in -onnec- 
tion with the clewtions 

The following candilates were cleoted by ehow of hands 
mie By-law i s— tel 

As Frooows (4). a 
BARROW : Ernest Robert (4. 154, dahpitel Mrizeman 
isos 


|. 
QOOKSEY : Arthur William [.4. 1888], 
DAWSON : William Bruce [4. 101). 
GILBERT : Horace [4. 1890}, 


As AssocraTEs (51. 
ALEXANDER: Goorge Luanl [Special Kannniniteon 
Linn) 


BEALL: Walter John [Colenial Exomination 10] 


(Fietermarits burg). ) 
HADWEN: Noel Waugh [P. 1005, 8. 100, Gialificd 
Than] (‘Trianglo, Yorks}. 

MUNNINGS : doeeph Fears [Special Lxamination 1A] 
(nelia 
RORERTS: David John [Spectral Kaweanefion 1H) 

(Hirmi 
BUTULIFE Harley [Colonial Exemination 1) (Mel- 


botirne, Au atrulial. 
TAYLOR: Edwanl Abeander [Colonial Bromenation 


THOMPSON 8 Mas ie foot, S. 1004, Qualified 100) 


The Hon. Seerctary having announced the receipt of a 
number of booke presented to the Library a cordial vote 
of thanks wae pormed to the donors. 

On tho motion of Mr. H. Hardwicke La [A], 
stounded by Mr. George Hubbard, FSA, [f.), if wae 
Unanimeaaly 

Resouven, that it be an instroction te the Searetary to 

provide and v7 ese to members attencing when 
Papers are read & « ences er an delvunoe prouf of 
the subject dealt with by the lecturer—euch iene to 
be limited bo 100 copicn 


The proceodings cloeel amd the Meeting separated at 
B.O0), 


Special General Mecting (A.U.C. shares). 


grote nasser agi Ing, Funoned by tho Comecil 
anne with the 7 of Clause 22 of the 
floor and held ‘Thursday,Poth June 110, at G00) pom, 
Preeent, Mr, James 8. Gileon,: Fice-Prendent, in the Chair ; 
44 Fellows (including § members of the Council) and re 


Associates (including 2 members of the Council), tho Chair: 
man having brieliy stabeal the purpose of thie ny, &x- 
plained Council's reasons for the 


aseeng Rosas Sic yidanesete Nailers. dgucb eshage bo 
the advantage: which would acerve to the Inetitute from 
the purchase of the shares af the Architectural Union Com- 
pany. 

After a ehort discussion the Chairman moved, and it was 


Resotvxn, that the Council be empowers] to purchase 
all the shurcs in the Architectural Union Company not 
now in the poseession of the Royal Institute. 

Tt was also unanimously 

Brsorven, that the Council be empowerul to pay to Mr, 

Edwarnl Freeman the sum of £1,250 in compensation 


for the eventual Ings of his office as of the 
Architectural Union Company. a 


, The prcceedings then clieed ‘and the: Meeting soppested 
at 6 pum 
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THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, R.A. LL.D. F.S.A. 


KOVAL GOLD MEDALELIST 1916 
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Kiva’ Morkn, (ron, Yon Bits. Ooiizon (T. G. Jackson, architect.) 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 19170. 
Presentation to Mr. Tromas Granam Jackson, R.A., LL-D., FSA. 
Monday, 20th dune LOLO, 


ADDRESS BY MR. ERNEST GEORGE, AR.A., President (Royal Gold Medall-st 1596). 
W have the privilege, and at the same time the important trust and responsibility, 


of electing a recipient for the Royal Gold Medal: it is destined for one who by 
his life has advanced the Art of Architecture either by building, by writing, or 
by research. i = | 
The last presentation was to Dr. Arthur Kivans, m recognition of his valued contribu- 
tion to our knowledge by the unearthing of Knossos, throwing light on an early phase of archi- 
teoturo, ‘To-day it ia the accomplished architect and man of letters that is chosen hy 
his brother-architeots, with Royal approval, for the distinction of the King’s Gold Medal 
for Architecture. The confirmation of our choice was among the last acts of the Royal Patron 
that we have lost. ae | al 
Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson, upon finishing his University course, became the pupil of 
Sir Gilbert Seott, thus begmning his career in the heat of the Gothic revival and he ac juired fu 
knowledge of the medimval methods of building which has served him well ; for I think the 
Gothie inspiration is felt in most of his works, though they may be elothed with forms or detail 
of other origin. 
Third Series, Vol, RVIL No. 1.90 Junie 1910, 46 
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Mr. Jackson is an artist of strong individuality, with an intimate and practical knowledpre 
of material, and he has helped much to bring together the several arts; he was an active 
menmber of the Art Workers’ Guild, of which he was some time Master. 

Mr. Jackson has had the satisfaction of making his impress especially on one city, with 
whieh his name will always be associated, Oxford, almost mique m its survival as a medieval 
city, was hound to move with the times,and we might have feared the result of changes that 
must come. But, by good fortune, the modern growth of that city has been generally under 
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wise direction : the spirit of the old has been preserved, while there is freshness, origmality, and 
heanty im most of the schools and colleges that have risen in our own tine, and that lierniontse 
happily with the works of the pious founders, and for very much of this work Mr. Jackson ts 
responsible. 7 . a 
He is a Royal Academician, a Fellow of the Souety of Antiquaries, and an Honorary Fellow 
of Wadham, Oxford, while Cambridge has just honoured him with the degree of Doctor. He 
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has a secure place among men of letters ; I think lis first book appeared nearly forty years ago, 
and it has been followed from time to time when he had wisdom to impart. 

As architects we are glad to honour those among us—a small mmority—who can set forth 
our aime aud explain our cause to a world that has been rather heedless of our art ; when wrongs 
have been contemplated, Mr. Jackson's voice has always sounded clear. Avchitextural education 
is & matter in which he has always taken keen interest, and ho has been a valued member of 
the Board of Architectural Education. His interest in this education is not limited to the 
architect ; he would have the principles of our art understood once more by the craftsman, the 
builder, the employer, and the public; then we architects would be foreed to do only our best. 
I hope most of us feel, as T helieve Mr. Jackson does, that theadvancement of architecture is of 

vastly more importance than the prosperity of the architect. 

Mr. Jackson hay made repeated visits to the Nearer East, especially to the Balkan States, 
where he has studied the Romanesque in its home, acquiring such intimate knowledge of the 
traditional mode of building that the Dalmatians sought his help to build the Campanile of 
their Cathedral at Zura. 

Of tho many works of Mr. Jackson, | suppose the Exammation Schools at Oxford stand out 
most distinctly, and we remember the interest they caused at the time of their building, 
inaugurating in some respects a fresh departure. 


Tee Stieus, Oxyoun, (‘T. 0. Jackson, architent). 
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Ratioviers Linkant, Oxrom. (T. 0. Jackeon, architect.) 
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To Mr. Jackson we owe modern buildings for Brazenoge, Lincoln, Corpus, Trmty, Balliol, 
and Hertford, the new Hadeliffe Library, Somerville Hall, the City High School, and the Hich 
School for Girls: also the restorations of the Bodleian Library, St. Mary's and All Saints’ 
churches, At Cambridge we owe to him the new Law Library and Law School, as well as the 
Sedewick Memorial Museum amongst other buildings. 

From the same hands we have the restoration of many precious relics, among them Eltham 
Palace, Great Malvern Priory, Bath Abbey, Christchurch Priory. His also is the anxious work of 
maintaining Winchester Cathedral against the threatenings of underground forees. 

Wo might make a long list of churches built or restored, as well as of important additions to 
Eton, Westminster, Rughy, Harrow, and most of the seats of learnmg—a crand record of scholastic 
work which at the same time is scholurly work, and which will always be honourably associated 
with the name of Thomas Graham Jackson. 

He will gratify us now by coming on to the list of Royal Gold Medallists, and allowing me 
the honour, in your behalf, of placing upon him the blue riband of our calling. 








Runciare Loman, Oxraun, (T(t, Jonkson, arebitect, | 
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MR. JACKSON'S REPLY. 


Mr. Prretpent, Lanes, anp GENTLEMEN,— 

1 am sure I need not say how deeply sensible I am of the great honour that has just been con- 
ferred upon me. To an artist no appreciation ean be so welcome as that of his brother artists. 
We live indeed by the patronage of the publice—a public which is T believe, on the whole in the 
end, able to form a right estimate of the merits of those whom it employs, but which is perhaps, 
too, liable to be influeneed by fashion and by a blind obedience to critics to be always right at the 
moment—a public certainly more likely to be shocked than pleased by anything that has a show 
of originality. Tt is, therefore, rather to the judgment of those who follow the same craft as him- 
self that the artist looks for the due appreciation of his work, and if he suceceds im securing their 
approbation he is indeed happy. It is the knowledge that he has secured this, in spite of many 
shorteomings of which he must himself be only too conscious, which gives its real value to such 
distinctions as admission into the ranks of the Royal Academy or the very high compliment you 
have just paid me by making me the recipient of His Majesty's Gold Medal. 

May I add that Iam partieularly touched by the fact that you have bestowed your highest 
distinetion on one who is not a member of your Society and one who—I almost tremble to say 
it—has even at times been an opponent of your policy : opposition however, | am happy to say, 
which has never caused any interruption of friendly relations between us ? i 

I can recall many instances of courtesy on the part of the Institute towards myself. On 
more than one occasion you have heen good enough to nominate me, though not a member of 
your body, to select competitions for great Government or municipal buildings. 1 have often 
at your invitation had the pleasure of listening in this room to very able addresses, of taking 
part in the discussion that followed, and occasionally of readmg Papers myself at your Meetings. 
I rejoice, therefore, to think that the matters on which we differ bear a very small proportion 
indeed to those on which we are agreed. Although I remain, and I fear must still remaim, an 
incorrigible unbeliever—some will perhaps say a perverse and a hardened unbelisver—in the 
possibility of discovering an artist by the process of examination; and, although some may think 
that T attach an undue and extravagant importance to that independence of statutory qualifica- 
tions, that freodom from the bonds of strict professionalism to which, in my humble opinion— 
whether I be right or wrong—the British School of Architecture is indebted for that prond 
position which it holds, and I think rightly holds, among the schools of Western art which possess 
4 less measure of freedom than that which we enjoy, still, however we may differ on these points, 
I feel sure we are all equally devoted to the noble art wo profess and are equally desirous of 
promoting ite true interests. 

I will not call architecture the greatest of the arts, for in true art there is no greater and no 
less. The only distinction I recognise is that between good art and bad. We may, however, 
claim for architecture that it Is the only necessary art, and as it must always be of supreme 
importance to human society. Jt is an art that was compared by, if 1 am not mistaken, Madame 
De Staél, to“ frozen music.” We night, | think, also deseribe it as the “ poetry of construction.” 
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It resembles poetry by the various and indeseribable manner in which it affects the mind. Every 
man will be able to recall certain lines of a great poet which touch him in some unaccountable 
way. It need not be the idea they convey. It may be the mere music of the words, or simply 
the harmonious arrangement of the sentences, but they awaken a thrill within us that we should 
find it very hard to explain. And yet the favourite passage which moves our very soul may 
leave another lover of poctry quite untouched, 

Tt is the same with music. The suspense of some diseord, the dying fall of some cadence, 
may play upon the very heart-strings of one hearer and “ dissolve his soul in cestasy,” while 
the samo passage will leave another lover of music quite calm and unmoved. 

And so with urchitecture. It appeals in various ways to different people. It appeals to the 
same people differently at different times. No one can say why certain |mildings appeal to him 
above the rest, while to others they seem to have no pre-eminent clam on our admiration. For 
instance, to me the most sympathetic interior among our English cathedrals is that of Exeter. 
[cannot tell why. IT have often tried to understand why, but I have never been able to arrive at 
an explanation, and I can quite believe that my preference may not be shared by anyone else m 
tho room. It is as impossible to say why certain lines and certain proportions in a building, 
certain arrangements of void and solid, of wall and window, battress and doorway, certain refine- 
mente of detail, should awake within us sensations of majesty, awe, or loveliness, while others of 
equal pretensions leave us unmoved, as it is to say the same of a poem or a sonata. 

The architect then iga poet, for architecture touches in a special way the poetic sense. What 
isa poet? He is the roenrijs, the maker, the creator, the man to whom it i given to realise in terms 
of sense the eoneeption of his imagination, either in language with the man of letters, or in marble 
or stone, brick or wood with the architect and the seulptor, or on ¢anvas with the painter. Its his 
powerof doing this which distinguishes him from othermen, and it isa power which, thoughit may 
be fostered and cultivated, can never be implanted where it does not already exist. Like the poet 
the artist ia born not made, He mmet have in him that spark of imagination which edueation may 
fan into a flame bat ean never kindle if it is not already there. It is no kindness to encourage a 
student in whom this spark of the divine fire is lacking to persevere in a calling for which he has no 
natural qualifications, and | observe with satisfaction that in the latest schemes which have been 
put forward for the edueation of young architects it ts sugvested that students who show no 
spoctal turn for art should be advised to take their abilities to some other pursuit. But when the 
apark of imagination is present the passion for ereation beeames the dominant motive of a man’s 
life, ‘The true artist can no more refrain from design than the poet from singimg- More fortunate 
than other men, his calling is not only his means of livelihood but his supremest pleasure without 
which life would lose its savour. Without enthusiasm nothing great is done in art, but when the 
artist has his heart in his work he must be unfortunate, indeed, if he is not able to leave behind 
him some work which will entitle him to the grateful remembrance of posterity. 

Qnee more, Sir, let me thank you and the great Society over which you preside, for the high 
honour which you have done me, an honour which I shall always consider one of the highest te 
which an architect could aspire. 
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THE MODERN RENAISSANCE IN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE.* 
By 0. H. Rerony, M.A.Cantab, [4.j, Professor of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 


af American architecture were gained on a 

aix weeks’ visit to the eastern States in the 
spring of Inst-year. My impressions may be said to 
have begun on the boat from Liverpool to Boston, 
if one may disvount at once, of indeed one may, 
the averave Englishman's iden that all American 
buildings are sky-sernpers, and that what art there 
is consista in # series of engineering feats by which 
the towers and apires of Europe are daily made to 
look insiznificant and ailly. 

Qn bourd 1 soon found, to my surprise, that the 
ordinary American man or woman whom I there 
met knew not only the names of the architects in 
their own towns and their chief buildings, but also 
whers in the States T should find, say, the latest 
work of Messrs. M‘Kim, Mead & White, or of 
Mesers, Carrire & Hastings, This interest by the 
general public, which the rest of my visit con- 
firmed, ia very striking. New buildmgs—targely, 
no doubt, as the more obvious expression of 
national growth and prosperity—are objects of 
intense public curiosity; the daily papers not only 
illustrate them profusely, but give the careera of 
their designers, treating them as public benefactors, 
or the reverse, with a highly salutary frankness ; 
while papers like the Architectural Hecord exist 
and flourish with the express object of feeding 
and stimulating this interest among the public at 
large. Increasing travel in the Old World has 
helped in the same direction, and if “to liek 

* From e Paperread before the Architectural Arsociation 
ol Ireland, 8th February 110. 


M only personal and first-hand impressions 





creation’ is still the childlike ambition of the 
averagce American citizen, it is not a bowl being 
when that citizen is an architect, with all tho 
resources of a millionaire client at his disposal, 
pitting his work against the master |uildings of 
the world, and that to an audience daily becoming 
more and tore able to appreciate the subtilbies 
of our most abstract art. Before I visited the 
University Club at New York, by Messrs. M*Kim, 
Mead & White, [ was not a little amused to. bo 
told by an unemotional Scotch architect practising 
in New York that I should find in this club o 
palace worthy to rank with /ihe Farnese, the 
Massini, or any of the creat Italian palagzi, but 
after | had visited it | was very much of the same 
opinion myself. If isa commonplace to any thot 
no art can flourish unless it makes some sori of 
popular appeal, and American orobitects are to be 
congratulated on the enthusiasm they heave called 
forth—an enthusiasm which is now spreading in 
friendly rivalry from town to town, till each 
claims not only finer buildings than the other, 
but finer combinations and groups of buildings, 
finer open spaces, boulevards, and squares, finer 
dreams for the future, which are fast erystallising 
into definite town plans. 

Looking at the matter historically for a fow 
minutes, it will be remembered that the immanse 
material prosperity which is now inseparable from 
our idea of America is © matter of the lust twen 

ears or so. Curiously enough—for art and 
wealth but rarely walk hand in hand—architecture 
has during the same period shown its most 
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distinctive products and reached its finest results. 
Of American buildings at lenst “the more recent 
the leas decent’ does not hold, whatever it 
may do elsewhere. And this cannot be solely 
accounted for by plentiful opportunity. The same 
wealth has been at the disposal of the painters 
and seulptors—and where are they? The few that 
have achieved distinction belong more to Europe 
than to America, and remain there. To find the 
reazon we must go further back and trace the 
system under which both American architecture 
and American archiieets have grown up. 

To begin at the beginning, the eolonists— 
Finglish, French, and Spanish—had to establish 
themselves in a land destitute of any ancient 
monuments. Tt is diffienlt for us, with the call of 
the past always in our ears, to appreciate whut thia 
meant. No previous emigration im the history of 
the world presents comparison, The Dorians, as 
Professor Hamlin pointed out in a Paper recently 
rewd at the Institute, when they overran Sicily and 
the south of Etaly, were planting themselves ancl 
their temples in a land of bill and yale not unlike 
the Peloponnesus they had left. The vast distance 
over the ocean travelled by the American colonists 
brought them to such new conditions of mountain 
range and virgin forest that any actual reproduction 
of the architectural forms they had loft behind 
was on impossibility. The material readiest to 
their hands, as if still is in all but the haart of 
their cities, was wood, and into this they had to 
transmute the stone forms they could remember, 
or could recover from éuch catalogues of still death 
aa Chambers’ Civil Architecture. Fortunately, 
wirhaps, ut this period thera were few or no pro- 
feaeal architects, and in the New England 


distriat, where our own forms prevailed, the work 
of building the tim ber TUN tel ble fall, naturally 





enough, into the hands of jolners and carpenters. 
Tho perult was that the Georgian architecture of 
Liverpool and Dublin received in America the long 
proportions, the dolicacies of line and moulding 
we now call Colonial, No doubt such details as 
marble chimney-pieces were imported from the Old 
World, but the distinctive air of sunniness, elegance, 
and jightness, to which the lofty porticoas of 
wooden columns, eome twenty diameters or more 
in height, so much contributed, was due to that 
sense of fitness of design to material which every 
cod craftsman left to himself sooner or later 
fasileass The period of colonial architecture was 
followed by one of rather ponderous and dreary 
classic, in which the Greek orders, Just coming 
into fashion in England, were considered a 
NGCHSSAry adjunct to any public OF sem public 
building. ‘The best work at this time full into the 
hands of Government engineers, whose knowledge 
of urchitectare was limited by the conception, as 
Mr. Swales has pointed out, that a Greek Dorie 
order was the hall-mark for s customs house or 
treasury, and a Greek Ionic for o church, 
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Then followed, about 1840, the spray of the 
Gothic revival; the wave brake itself in England. 
More than one English architect came out full of 
the new enthusiasm and did not a little work. 
The lack, however, both of mediwval monuments 
to form «a background, and of a strong religious 
revival, such as there was in England, to provide a 
motive power, Eeerene any notable achievements. 
The massa of the work done at this time was of 
the erudest deseription. I saw Gothic churches 
in the best streets of New York which woulil 
disarace a Walsh Baptist community, than which 
we know no lower level. This Gothic, however, 
must not be confused either with Richardson's 
distinctive Romanesque or the liar per- 
pendicular work of extraordinary picluresqueness 
and foree which has been accomplished of late 
years by Mesars. Cram & Goodhue at Princeton 
and West Point. I may say in passing that thia 
latter in its way seems to me almost aa distinetive 
a result sa the big marble Renaissance buildings of 


the last ten years, to which | mainly wish to draw 


attention. 

After the Gothic movement came the dis- 
covery of gold in California, the Civil War, and 
generally a time of great oxecitement and mad 
Y poae when architecture ag well os-all else 

t made for culture and refinement reached o 
complete atandstill. Ths pity of this was that it 
was also a period of imereased wealth in tho 
eastern States, so that a great deal of building was 
done the general character of which was lad 
itnitation of one European style after another. 
“Tt was not enough to offer the public a choice 
between a Greek, a Gothic, or an Tialian villa. 
Swiss chalets and Oriental kicaqaes were con: 
sidered necessary for the due expression of the 
varied (astes of American democracy, and in 
cortain cases, such a3 a house near Hartford, Conn., 
deliberate attempts were mado to combine Classic, 
Gothie, Italian, Swiss, and Oriental features into o 
dingle building.” * 

‘his was indeed the darkest hour of American 
architecture, but if was also the hour before the 
dawn. In 1858 Richard Morris Hunt returned 
from Paris, where for ten yoars he had been 
student of the Feola im the alelier of Heetor 
Lefuel. Imbued with French mathoda, he at ono 
started un atelier of his own, and from this single 
step the rise of modern American architecture can 
be traced. Among Hunt's first pupils were George 
Gb. Post, Charles Grambril, Professor Ware, and 
Henry Van Brunt, In 1864 Ware and Van Brunt 
migrated to Boston, and though the taste of the 
former, at any rate in those days, was for Victorian 
Gothic, they started an atelier of their own. 
the next year the great Boston Institute of 
Technology—probably the finest techmieal inatitute 
in the world—was founded, and, with a logic which 


* Architectural Record, January 1910, p. 16. 
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was all the better throuch mot being too exact, a 
School of Architecture was added to round off the 
acheme of the sciences. In this way was started 
the school which in a few years was to become, 
potentially ns wall as ommerically, the greatest out- 
side Paria, the achool which still exercises to-day 
the most vital influence over a whole continent, 
Ware was asked to become its first professor, and 
owing to the ideas he bad imbibed in Hunt's 
atelier, in apile of his Gothic predilections, ho 
collected money and started for Paris to study at 
first-hand the methods of the wreat Ecole. He 
returned] the next year, and in the following, 1864, 
the first regular school of architecture in America 
was opened with some eight to ten students. The 
acthool now numbers 200, drawn from all parts, 
including our own colonias, and the length of the 
course ie five yeara. In 1470, two years later, the 
Cornell School was started by Professor Baboock, 
and in 1881 Ware moved to New York, to start tha 
great school of the Columbia University. Penn- 
sylvania, the third biggest, wae founded in 1890; 
and Harvard, the richest and best equipped, just 
ton years ago. ‘To-day there are fifteen to twenty 
large schools, with numberless amaller matitntions, 
and, in addition to all, there is a Beaux-Arts 
Bociety, which byits competitions and scholarships, 
undertaken alike in echoola and private ateliers, ia 
ever inducing a higher stendarl of dranghteman- 
ship and an incrensing facility in design. 

T have sketched the building up of this prent 
educational edifice because it seems to me to be the 
secret of the renaissance of American architecture. 
The influence of « definite syatem by which all the 
young architects are trained along the same lines 
should obviously show iteelf in greater uniformity 
of character and greater consistency of detail, and 
these are exactly the points most noticenble in 
modern American building, For by their system 
of teaching design the schools have narrowed but 
deepaned channel, and thereby strengthened 
the current of architectural thonght, so un a 
of spreading itself out in m vast variety of styles, 
as it dna: baie: if has for the last jen. years Late 
spending ite forces, as it did in Grecian days, in 
perfecting and refining a few definite and allied 
types. And when we remember that this is going 
on over a vast continent, with building opportunities 
unrivalled since the days of the Roman Empire, 
by o versatile race whose agile intelligence has 
been clarified by a system of training, who have at 
their disposal the finest building materials in the 
world—white marble, stone, abd bronze—tfor every- 
day some is it to be wondered at that the 

rogress has bean rapid ? 
Peat you may j carat, how is it, if the schools 
are of such recent origin, they can have had #0 
immediate an effect?—at present only a few of 
their graduates can have reached positions of 
influence and practices of any great size. The 
anewer to that is to be found, I think, partly in 
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the eublime confidences of youth, which tells more 
in a new country than it does here, but mostly in 
the different conditions under which architectural 
work appears to be done. In offices where there are 
10 to 100 assistants it is impossible that the chief 
or chiefs can design at anything like a sufficient 
rate to keep the assistants employed, were the 
lntter mere draughtsmen, tracing, copying, or 
enlarging the exact details of their masters. This 
is not the case in American any more than it really 
is in the larger offices in England, only in Amorica 
the Inet ia more openly acknowledged. On the 
doors of Messrs. M‘Kim, Mead & White's office 
in New York are to be seen, first, the names of the 
original partners, then the names of the more 
recent partners, and lastly, and most honourably 
of all to the firm itself, the names of the chief 
draughtemen. As a leading Chicago architect, 
from whose office comes some of the best work in 
the States, said to me, “It is my province to 
give the general ideas, the tradition and inspira- 
tion governing my work, but for the resi Tam the 
eritic of my assistants’ interpretation of them.” 
How different from our own eclectic methods, 
from Mr. Norman Shaw carrying out his not 
inconsiderable eieres with the nid of a pupil 
and an office boy, and sending away the ori- 
ginal drawings beeanse he had no one to make 

ings. What we may then in contrast call the 
American aystem is only possible with a highly 
trained staff, and, more than that, wilh a stalf 
trained in a definite tradition. This is exactly 
what the American schools give, in spite of the 
somewhat fallacious claim to catholiciam printed 
in their prospectuses. The whole system, as far 
a8 | could ascertain, consists In a steady drill in 
ane type of desion, which we may roughly call 
French classic, though it is classic pruned of 
recent French extravagances—tha fowr de force 
and l'art nouveau, Whatever historical lectures 
there may be, the real work of any school of 
architecture is necessarily the work done on the 
drawing-boards, It is a striking fact that im 
all the larger American schools they have a 
Frenchman, often o proxime accessit to the Prix 
de Rome, under the title of Professor of Design, 
teaching in the studio. The bead of the school, 
now that the schools have grown to such large 
proportions, is generally too immerse! in adminis- 
festive duties to do much teaching beyond mere 
lesturing—to my mind the least effective form 
teaching in & fine art can take, 

The work of the American schools, then, which 
is done under French direction, naturally follows 
Paria methods. In his four or five years at the 
school the student carries owt o series of progres- 
sive designs, beginning in his first or seeond year 
with compositions in the orders, Thon he pasaea 
on to what are called “ dictation ™ problems—that 
is, problems in which the scope of the problem 
is strictly limited—eg. n staircase or an entrance 
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hall to some definite building, like the Farnese 
Palace. These problems are designed in their 
range and order to add to the student's vecabulary 
—that is, to his knowledge of detail—and before 
each such problem he is turned into the library 
to consult specified booka and drawings. (rood 
libraries are an even greater requisite in Amorica 
than they are with us, who have old buildings at 
hand for our students to measure, By stages such 
as these the student passes to the design of com- 
plete structures, but throughout his whole course 
the dedigns he makes are divided into two types— 
tha sketch design, made at o single sitting of, say, 
twelve hours, and the large design, for the comple- 
tion of which a month or more is allowed. He 
finishes his student career as far as his American 
achool is concerned with a design called his thesis 
design, on some. monumental subject, such as a 
large railwny station or a group of public buildings, 
chosen by himaelf and finished in a set of highly- 
rendered drawings. On these drawings, and on 
the senior work generally, the student is allowed 
and encouraged to employ the juniors to put in 
repeats and other mechanical work—an excellent 
system which does much to bring on the younger 
man, All through the course great attention is 
paid to draughtamanship both in the rendering of 
architectural drawings and in drawing from life. 
The teaching of the detail of construction, save at 
Harvard, playa a somewhat small part, but | pre- 
sume @ sufficient one, as the students pass direct 
from the schools to salaried posta, unless they go 
to Paris or Rome.* Wh enna Tp practically 
unknown, Tho foot is, | suppose, that construction 
in America in the detailed literal senge, not in 
the large ideas of what is constructable, which 
are inseparable from our art, has become, ns 
it is becoming with us, 50 much « matter of 
apecinlista that the ordinary draughtsman hus 
very little of it to show on bis drawings. The 
big firms of architects all keep engineors im their 
offices, ‘with special engineering draughismen 
under them. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that an American set of working drawings 
is in any sense an impressionistic sketch of o 
building. They are indeed very much the reverae— 
too mach, one might venture to suggest, Owing to 
the absence of bills of quantities, not only bas the 
size of avery stone to be shown, but all decorative 
details, rR i grills, door furniture, &e,, have to 
be completely drawn and rendered in such & way 
that the contractors can give accurate prices for 


them. 

The schools then must turn out highly efficient 
degieners with creat knowledge of detail, and five 
years is not too long for this. Heavy work tho rh 
ig expected from the students, and apparently 
obtained. The system of continual competition, 





* At thie latter place there is now, thunks lnrgely to 
the Inte Mr, M'Kim, 9 fully equipped American school. 
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against whieh a good deal might be said, certainly 
means work ab high presaure. 1 returned to the 
arenenting roome one night at Cornell at 10 o'cloek 
and found them more than half full of hard- 
working students. I waa told too that these same 
mon would turn up af leeture at 7.30 next morning. 

Another means of stimulating interest 12 the 
adoption within the school itself of different 
atelicrs. This ia the system at Columbia, where 
there ia the school afelier, the M‘Rim, Mead & 
White atelier, and the Carrére & Hastings alfeter. 
To these latter the firms mentioned give their 
driticism,and the Sraaggeena therefore, Is not only 
between the individual students, but between the 
different ateliers. It seems to me that the practice 
of eminent architects having their ateliers na well 
aa their offices, which, in conjunction with or in 
addition to the school system, is the ense in 
America, isa most excellent one, On the one hand 
it prevents the student from becoming academic 
in the bad sense—unrenl and onpractical—and on 
the other hand it keeps the eminent architects 
themselves from becoming eminent fossils, There 
ia no more refreshing exercise to the imagination 
than criticising and helping in a number of 
solutions of the same problem. Facility in design 
like facility in draughtsmanship can only be miwin- 
tained by eonstant exercise, and in a sense each 
student's design ia an exercise to the tencher, At 
any rite I found that it was the best men in 
America, onl the best only, who had ateliers of 
their own. Why not found them hore as o 
supplement to your new school? 

If, then, it is n true contention that the acholar- 
ship obvious in modern American architecture 
ean be traced to their educational system, it must 
not be supposed by implication that there are 
not great and dominating personalities among 
American architeels, as thera ara among us, whose 
influence is widespread. The chief difference 
is, I think, that certain architects and firms in 
America have stood for large tendencies, where- 
as with us they have stood for individual idiosyn- 
crazies, For instance, Messre, M‘Kim, Mead & 
White stand for classic architecture derived moro 
directly from late Italian and Koman sourres ; 
Mesers. Carrire & Hastings for eighteenth-century 
French. Then there is the proup of younger 
man, with Messra. Hornbostel & Palmer at their 
head, whose claasie architecture ia nearer akin 
to modern French. But in none, I fancy, can 
we see the same individual touch that so un- 
mistnkably marks, aay, a Rickards or a Lutyens 
with oa; and on the whole I om not sure that 
they do not, in their peculiar circumstances and 
as @ nation, gain by this. The higher level of 
uniformity makes for progress, The strong in- 
dividuality of Richardson led nowhere: he left 
no school behind him; whereas the refining in- 
fluence of M‘Kim is everywhere ap it. 

Let us take, then, the work of ‘3. M'Kim, 
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Moad & White for » moment ond consider it. 
The firm was founded in 1850. Churles Follen 
M'Kim, whose death we may deplore as the 
greatest loga our profession has sustained of 
recent years, received his carly training in Paris. 
Messrs. Mead and White were draughtamen in 
Richardson's office, though one toa had had 
some Paris training. Although by the mass and 
juality of their work they had y achieved 

@ position of the lending New York firm till 
1895, in looking back upon it their work must be 
considered as mainly experimental. Up tll then 
the definite tendency 80 marked in their Inter 
buildings is missing; always refined, they do not 
evinco uny particular architectural faith. But 
with the erection of the Villard ere in Madison 
Avenues complete change occurs. Iney are & group 
of ia sitBoeiis seventeonth-eentury Italian palaces, 
fine and strong as the Farnese itself, and crowned 


with « very similar cornice. I’rom that time 
down to the resent day we may, perhaps, find a 


prototype, and generally an Ttnlian one, for each 
of see atest B denesiies Every yoar, I was told, 
one of the firm went to Europe and tame back 
enthusiastic over his latest find. But there seema 
to me to be little harm in this when it is the 
affect which is copied rather than the exact form, 
The result with ther has never been the lifaless- 
ness of an actual reproduction. And it may be 
vued that after wll the number of possible main 
affects in classic architecture is strictly limited, as 
eartain critics have maintained of dramatic plota. 
Take the Tiffany Building in Fifth Avenue. | Here 
is a square site to be occupied by a building for 
the display, in series of galleries, of jewellary, 
silver, and glass. The owner is Venetian. What 
more natural than to turn to the finest of the 
square palaces facing the Grand Canal, the 
Grimani, for the same general effect? Such oa 
thing as this is more than ever justifiable in a 
new country, with its tradition yet to make. Some 
one had to set m standard, Travelled Americans 
have aeen the monuments of the Old World and call 
for equal buildings at home. They have also, 
what we no longer appear to have, the means to 
pay for them. It was far safer to work on an ald 
achame, carrying it through with the finest detail, 
than, on the huge scale demanded, to execute a bad 
original. If the main idea is borrowed, the detail is 
always pease? appropriate and full of the delicate 
scholarly touches. To show the extent to which 
this is carried T may mention that a member of the 
aatne firm told me that in their great Pennsylvania 
Railway Station, still in course of erection in New 
York, they are introducing in its long colonnades 
the alight upward curves of the Parthenon both in 
the steps and in the entablature. = | 
Perhaps after all, though, it ts their domestic 
architecture which shows more clearly the course 
they are steering. Till fourteen years ayo 
designed, like most other people, pleturesque houses, 
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relying for effect on hi¢h-pitched roofs, gables, and 
chimneys outlined against the sky—houses often 
full of charm, but with no very dafinite character 
or style. It might be thonght that among tha 
buildings of a new country the country-houses at 
lenst could be independent of tradition. But that 
is not M‘Kim, Mead & White's view. Since 
1895 every house they have built hes been o 
formal composition in keeping with the rest of 
their work. Yet these latter houses are not 
barren examples of formal grandeur. They have 
succeeded in building houses for rich clients with- 
out either handing the rooms over to « professional 
decorator or losing that quality of simplicity and 
restraint which makes of the stuteliest Georgian 
mansion & pleasant home tolivein. The majority 
of these country houses are in brick, and based on 
English Georgian or Colonial types, but with a 
more masculine vigour of detail than the originals, 
and that too without any decline from the strictest. 
standard of good form. Indeed that is everywhere 
their main characteristic, and in America to have 
always stood for good taste and not for advertise- 
ment is in itself, I take it, a somewhat notable 
achievement. 

Work such as I have tried to describe obviously 
calls for an office equipment somewhat different 
from our own, ond it may be interesting to sketch 
briefly the offices in which it is done. Roughly 
the rooms occupy the whole of the twentieth floor 
in o large rectangular block in Fifth Avenue. On 
entering, a coloured manservant leads you to ona 
of a suite of reception rooms arranged along o 
side of the rectangle, These, which vary in aixe, 
are furnished in good taste with fine specimens 
of antique French and English furniture. The 

pecial rooms of the members of the firm are 
beyond again. The whole set give on to an 
immense drawing office, capable, | should say, of 
necommodating seventy to eighty draughtsman. 
These latter are arranged in groups saceording bo 
their work, and attached to each group is an 
engineer, The most striking feature, how- 
ever, in the room is the stack of books—large 
folios: chieily—in special bindings, strengthened 
for use on the desks. The books are no ornament 
of the master's private room, but in daily use by 
the men. Copies of Canina and Letarouilly were 
lyin; about, Who nowadays uses such works 
in Tingland ? Most of the men employed were 
graduates either of the Paris or of one of the 
American schools, and I gathered that, discounting 
the greater cost of living, their salaries were more 
than double what we can afford to pay, £500 to 





£600 a year was not an unusual sum. 

| ne now to the work of Messrs. Carrére 
& Hastings, the gecond most minent firm, 
although both partners came originally, like so 


ally, 

many other leading men, from Mr. M‘Rim's. office, 
we see of once a distinct change, While the 
parent firm have ranged in a wide eclecticiam over 
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the whole field of Roman and Italian work, these 
latter have restricied their scope to that narrower 
channel of the main Ronnissance stream which 
flowed through France in the eighteenth century. 
In doing this they have had with them the sym- 
pathy of the large mass of the younger men trains 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts or under the shadow 
of its ideals. We find, therefore, in their work 
4 more specified appeal, a greater consistency of 
thought than in that-of the older firm. We ma 

take perhaps the salient characteristic of all wor 

derived from the French school to be the domi- 
nance of plon, ite perfect economy and appro- 
priatensss. No sacrifice of plan to elevation ts 
coneeivabla to a French-trained architect; he 
would rather, as Carrére & Hastings have them- 
selves done in one or two instances, leave some 
eabts of a facade unresolved and unbalanced, 
f the plan so dictated and a complete solution 
had not presented itself. In the new National 
Theatre, which they have just erected, the attic 
story on either flank of the circular corner feature 
differs in treatment; the unfortunate result, as 
sean from the angle,can only be accounted for, 
though hardly justified, by different internal re- 
quirements. While in M*Kim, Mead & White's 
buildings the total external effect—tho thing as 
n monument—seams to be the first thought, in 
those of Messrs. Carrére & Hastings one is 
conscious all the while of an effort to solve o 
definite and very often «a new and distinctly 
American problem. In detail their work perhaps 
lacks the scholarly distinction the older firm still 
maintnins, but it is never weak or jejune. In no 
office is more time and energy spent im studying a 
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design before its execution. For oe reo they 
make the most elaborate and beautiful models; so 
beautiful that they may themselves become a snare 
and help to petrify the ideas which would have 
remained in a more flnid siate on paper. 

1 have taken the work of these two firms be- 
cause not only are they the most conspicuous, but 
becauso I think in them also one sees the two 
main tendencies at present at work in America ; 
the ome representing the Italian and English 
Classic (for we also derive from Palladio), and 
the other the French, thongh in the latter work, 
especially in that of the men who have been 
through the American schools, it is not (and one 
may be thankful for it) the French architecture 
of the last ten years, By founding their schools 
exactly when they did, the Americans were happy 
in avoiding the laterococo and Part nouveau move- 
ments, which to my mind have for ihe moment 
go much deteriorated modern French architecture. 
The solid basis of planning, however, on which 
French work always rests, will no doubt once 
more, when fashion sgain changes, reveal the 
noble architectural forme that for the moment lie 
hidden under masses of extravagant detail, But 
till that time arrives America has seized the lead, 
anil as far ag I can judge has established an 
architecture which, while satisfying the most 
exigent of modern requirements, is yet the con- 
acious heir, as ours, let us hope, is in part the 
unconscious, of those forms and thoughts which, 
born in Greeee more than 2,000 years ago, have 
been for the last four centuries, and must always 
be, with negligible deviations, the spring and motive 
of our life and art. 
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THE ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS OF YORK MINSTER.” 


Ry GEORGE 


HE purpose of this Paper is to tree briefly 
the development of the glazs-painter’s art as 
illustrated in the windows of York Minster. 

The first mention of glass in connection with 
the Minster occurs as early as the year 669, when 
Wilfred, Bishop of York, filled the windows with 

whieh, his biographer remarks, “ excluded the 
file and rain and yet admitted the lieht.” The 
windows had formerly been provided with linen or 
boards pierced with many holes. 

The ase was made in small pieees, but by 
adiling pieces held os by lead it became 
possible to fill in a window of nny size, and eventu- 
ally leaded lights came into general use. The 
slazier dealing with plain glass had to rely for his 
artistic offects on his leads, which he arranged in 

tries] patterns. ‘The nave clerestory win- 
wa show whatean be done in thismanner. What 

a charming bit of work it is—yet the glazier was 

not satiafied. ‘The pre-Norman Minster would 

have ite walla enriched with colour and frescoes. 

Amidst so much eolour plain glass interfered with 

the harmony of tha colour-scheme. The glazier 

was induced to try colour on the glass. The glass 
was stained throughout by fusing oxides of metal 
with it in the furnace. The early coloured glass 
windows were formed of pieces of different tints 
arranzed in patterns similarly to mosaic-work. 

The patterns assumed geometrical forme aa they 

increased in size, and their outlines were widened 

into margins formed by narrow strips of glass. 

The window opaning mings in the Norman Minster 
consisted of a single light finished with a round 
head. The windows were adorned with coloured 
glass in leaded lights. When the Norman nave 
was takan down, oie the Phe 1204, ie 
of the olnss was preserved in the new nave clere- 
atory. The designa consisted of contral panels 
about 21 inches in diameter, and were formed by 
combinations of squares and circles. The central 
part was diapered horizontally and vertically or 
diagonally, and the margins were adorned with 
small cireles, chevrons, saltires, and lozenges. 

A creat advance in decoration was the introduc- 
tion of foliage, which waa treated in the true spirit 
of art by being comventionalised, The foliage has 
been considered to be based on cither that of the 
honeysuckle or that of the Indy's mantle. The late 
John Browne, artist and antiquary, of York, paid 

tattention tothesubject, and wasconvineed that 
the foliage represented was thnt of the lowly plant, 
tho Water Avens, or Geum rivale, The plant had 
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& great reputation for its healing propertices— 
whence its name Herba Boneidicla, “the Blesaed 
Herb,” “ the Healer of the World" ; it wus there- 
fore chosen bo symbolise Our Blessed Lord. 

The border became an important feature in the 
designing of Norman glass work, ‘here are o 
number of fine borders about 11 inches wide, in 
which hexagons, semicircles, separate or inter- 
twined, ocour; also interlaced ovals, amidst which 
is the conventional foliage of the Herba Lenedicta. 
There is a portion of a beaded octafoil compart- 
ment with a rich border. One border shows that 
the artist had felt his design fettered by the goo- 
matric framework, and had dispensed with if so as 
to gain a freer treatment, His design consists of 
a rising stem of upright leaves, from each of which 
on either side spring leaves, fruit, and triple stulks 
bearing trefoils. 

Galery. the geometrical compariments 
were occupied by o picture, at first a single figure, 
and afterwards a subject in which several figures 
appear, either in a panel or m series of medallions. 
A panel 2 fect 4 inches wide contains one figure 
ofaJesse window. It depicts a man sented botwean 
branches, which he grasps on either aide, Itisa 
henntifnl piece of work, showing that the art of 
glass painting bad attained a high standard. From 
the observation of similar work at Chartres and 
Si. Denis near Paris, it is considered to have been 
made about 1130, The Jease, or Tree of Jesse, 
ia a representation of the genealogy of Jesus, in 
which the ancestors are placed omidst foliaged 
branches, | oe 

A panel (fig, 1) 2 feet 5 inches wide formed one 
of a series of inedallion subjects, and depicts Daniel 
in the lions’ den. Two lions are lnid looking 
towards Daniel, who is standing and holding his 
hands to receive from Habbakuk the cake and bowl 
of pottage. The seenc is from the Apocrypha. 

A pone! 10) inches wide containe the figare of 
a sainted bishop seated under « round arched shrine, 
This panel 14 the forerunner of the later figure and 
canopy treatment. The figure probably depicts 
St. Richard, Bishop of Chichester, who died in 
1258. The Church at Aberford is dedicated to him. 
_ In the Norman coloured ginss the ornament is 
drawn with vigour; from etiff foliage risa bold 
leaves which fold over gracefally and finish with 
curved indented edges. The ornament is empha- 
sie] in bright colours of red, green, and ye 
on # plain blue ground, and gives to the wholes 
rich appearnnec. 

Round-beaded windows ware succeeded by 
pointel ones. At first these consisted of a single 
opening, Later the windows were grouped into 
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2 8, or 6, a3 in the Five Sisters window. 
latter the artist-clazier had to grapple with a new 


problem; he had a group 
of five hghts, each 5 feet 
1 inch wide by 53 feet 
G inches hich, to fill in 
with painted glass. With 
the instinet of the decorn- 
tive artist he worked it out 
in an eminently satistac- 
tory Way. 

These windows ara 
great contrast to those of 
the Norman Minster. In- 
steal of all bright colours, 
these are only used in 
outlining the medallions 
which reat on a masa of 
much lighter and more 
naturalistic folinge ont- 
lined in white on a brown 
ground. The colours used 
are ruby, blue, green, and 
yellow. The medalliona 
ore varied in form in each 
light ond alternate in 
colour. The borders have 
foliage similar to the diaper 
with » coloured margin, 
and in each licht the treat- 
ment is varied. In the 
foliage of the central light 
there appear the ivy and 
maple leaves. Tha 
fourth and fifth 
lights have borders 
with foliage trailed 
through a Zlg-zag 
line, the fifth has 
in addition an in- 
ner margin, In 
the fifth light the 
medallion consists 
of a coloured cir- 
cular border with 
trefoil foliage, en- 
closing an octafoil. 
The window hn a 
brownish - green 
look in the mass 
and resembles ta- 
pestry; this has 
given rise to the 
tradition that five 
maiden sisters 
worked the pat- 
terns in tapestry, 
hence its name of 
the Five Sisters. 


As already indicated the “ Five Sisters” consists 
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clustered shafise. Mullions divide those in the 
Chapter House, and each window consists of five 


lights with «a  traceried 
head. ‘The Five Sisters" 
consists throughout of a 
light uniform tone, which 
if termed “ grisnille,” and 
has a dinper of foliage 
conventionally treated, 
The windows in the Chap- 
ter House hove alternately 
grisaille and medallions 
of coloured subjects. Tha 
prigaille ground, however, 
is White, and the conven- 
tional treatment of foliage 
gives place to the natural. 
istic, the foliage and fruit 
of Nature, as the maple, 
thorn, ivy, strawberry, oak, 
and hop, being closely 
imitated. 

In the Chapter House 
heraldry ie introduced and 
largely used as a decora- 
tive feature in the painted 
class of the tracery anid in 
the window borders. The 
shialds emblazoned ate 
thoze of Edward L and the 
members of his Court. 
There are seven windows, 
each containing twenty 
subjects on the 
Life of Christ or 
of some saint, as 
the “ Annuncin- 
tion” panel (fig. 2), 
which exhibits the 
Heur-de-lis and 
also the border de- 
picting ivy, In 
the south-weatern 
window each light 
coinmemorates ao 
different saint and 
depicts four scenes 
from the saint's 
life, In the first 
light each subject 
is under m canopy, 
whith architectu- 
ral feature is now 
introduced and 
henceforth bie 
comes the leading 
feature in the de. 
sign of = painted 
alass, 


The vestibule windows have narrow lights. 


of five windows separated from each other by These arediapered similarly to those in the Chapter 
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House and have two rows of figures under canopies 
and abields in the base, and heraldic borders. 

The treatment of the nave windows in general 
resembles that of thosa in the vestibule, The 
vestibule windows vary from two to five lights, but 
those in the nave (fig. 4) are uniform, having 
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three wider lights with three quatrefoils shove. 
The nave windows have white panels outlined with 
natural foliage, alternating with two rows of 
coloured subjecta. The subjects ere under large 
golden tabernacle seams set on @ rich ground 
of either red or blue, and have o brilliant appear- 
ance. An inscription crosses the base of the lower 


subjects. In the Chapter House the tracery is 
adorned with shields, but in the nave the shields are 
placed on the gcrisaille panels. The earliest nave 
Window was given by Canon Peter of Dene in 1906. 
[t illustrates events in the life of St. Catherina, and 
the base of the central lights contains a figure of the 
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donor. From the importance of ita shiclds of arma 
and representation of the King and members of the 
Court in surcoats, it has been styled the Heraldic 
window. Adjoining is the Bellfounder’s window, 
given by Richard Tuonnoe, bellfounder of York. 
The upper subjects are from the life of St. William 
of York. The lower band shows the moulding and 
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casting of a bell, and in the central light Tonnoc 
ig represented kneeling before an archbishop. A 
window on the opposite side was given by Kobert 
of Ripplingham, Chancellor of the Minster from 
1297 to 1882. The adjoining window waa given by 
Archdeacon Mauley. The subjects are the muartyr- 
doma of St, Stephen, St. Andrew, and the Baptist. 
Below in the centre is a picture of the donor of the 
window, and on each side are represented his 
brothers as warriors. This window was restored 
in 1908. 

Tho clerestory windows are of five lights. They 
are filled with plain geometrical leaded glazing. A 
hand of coloured subjects in geometric panels 
crosses the upper part, below was an inscription, 
whilst the King's shield between four of his nobles 
occupied the hase. 

In the western windows the separation of the 
niched figures by white diapered panels is sban- 
doned. The Great Western Window (fig. 3) has 
the niched ficures piled one upon another. 

In the side windows jfig. 4) the canopy is the 
dominant feature. A single figure amd lofty canopy 
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fill in the whole light, The symmetrical trest- 
ment of the whole window is departed from; the 
lights are not repeated ; the central one nearly dis- 
penses with the canopy and is oceupied to the top 
with the subject, with a small panel below. These 
windows are remarkable ae regards their colouring 
for the extensive use of ruby and amber, which gives 
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them brilliancy when viewed with the afternoon 
sun behind. 

The Great Western Window of eight lights 
(fig. 3) depicts a row of archbishops (fig. 6) with 
the Apostles above, to complete the number eleven ; 
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three compartments show an additional faee. The 
third row depicts the Annunciation, Nativity, Re- 
surrection, and Ascension, each subject under 
tabernacled canopies occupying two lights. At the 
top of the two central lights are crowned figures of 
Christ and His Mother. Archbishop Melton, in 
1838, gave 100 marks for this stained glass 
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window. The white glasa cost 6d. per foot, and the 
coloured glass ls. per foot. Amagreement wns also 
made at the same time to glaze the two side win- 
dows for 11 marke exch. That in the north aisle 
has among its figures St. bene’ and the Divine 
Child, The southern aisle window (fig. 4) depicts 
the Crucifixion, with o beautiful foliaged back- 
ground in which amall figures appear. 

Another window of this period is in the southern 
aisle, and has under canopies three large figures 
of Sainte Stephen, Christopher, and Lawrence. 
Thera are some windows of aimilar date in the 
choir. The first, ns one enters the southern aisle, 
contains figures of prophets, under canopies, with 
subject panels depicting incidents in the Life of 
Our Lord. 

The Lady Chapel southern clerestory has two 
windows of similar glass; one depicts five npostles 
and the other various saints. The earliest glass 
for the Lady Chapel was made about the year 
1880. Tt is in the southern aisle. The design of 
the canopy is based on that of the castellated 
architecture. The figures represent King Kdward 
the Confessor between a pilerim and St. John, 

Two of the northern clerestary windows picture 
apostles or prophets with scrolls containing a por- 
tion of the Greed or a quotation from a prophecy. 
On the opposite side a window depicts five prophets 
bearing similar scrolls. 

In the southern aisle of the choir is a Jesse 
window (fig. 6). On dark green dinpered back- 
eround is a white vine stem intertwined and form- 
ing a series of panels in which stand prophets, 

The Great Eastorn Window was painted during 
the yeors 1405 and 1408 by John Thornton of 
Coventry. Old Testament history, from the Creation 
to the death of Absalom, is depicted in 117 com- 
partments, and the Revelations of St. John are 
ilinstrated by 81 subjects. Each compartment is 
about a yard square. 

The northern aisle of the Lady Chapel has win- 
dows of three lights, cach containing o full-sized 
ficure under a tabernacled canopy, with a subject 
panel below. The borders contain monograms. 
The “ Serope”” Window hasoctagonal canopies, four 
staves in height, that of the base being niched with 
figure in front one, and angels at the sides. The 
next window bas at the sides an octagonal canopy 
of two stages, whilet the central one consists of a 
tower supported by two heights of fying but- 
tresses. The adjoining window has similar canopies, 
but varied in position. 

The North-eastern Window side-lights have tall 
niched pinnacled canopies. The Heavenly Choir 
is depicted in the tracery. The corresponding 
window in the southern aisle has canopies consiat- 
ing of « three-storied embattled tower supported 
by flying buttresses. 

The Southern aisle windows have three-storied 
canopies on piers containing figures in niches ; the 
central canopy ia treated differently. The fourth 
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window from the east illustrates events in the life 
of Ht. Thomas A Becket, 

The choir clerestory windows contain much 
white glass and have figures under tabernacled 
canopies and shieldsalong the base, On thenorthern 
side ere windows commemorating Archbishops 
Scrope and Bowet. 

The three windows in the northern sisle of the 
choir are similar in design. Each light has a large 
firure under a tabernacled canopy supported by piers 
niched and containing figures. Below are t 
panela illustrating eventsin the saint's life. These 
windows were painted about 1423, the first to com- 
memorate Archbishop Bowet, the second was given 
by Canon Parker, who rebuilt Bolton Percy Church, 
and the third by Treasurer Wolveden. The Holy 
Family Window in the corresponding aisle is of 
similar desien, but has only two subject panels 
below the large figure. 

The St. William Window was erected about the 
same time, and contains 105 compartments illustra- 
ting the Life of the Saint of York, The window 
opposite depicta the Life of St. Cuthbert, in eighty- 
Eve panels and was given by Oardinal Longley in 


In the southern transept a window illustrates the 
Te Dewm. In both transepis are figures of saints 
and shields. Thereare also a number of intorest- 
ing “ quarries." The Minster white glass of the 
fifteenth century is hard, but the earlier glasa is 
much worn and corroded, 

The York Freemen's Last in 1851 and 1595 men- 
tions “glasenwrights.”” In 1391 and 1402 glaziers 
were enrolled, In 1410 John Thornton was admitted 
a freeman of the City, Other glaziers were John 
Chamber, jun, Thos. Ros, John Newson, and Wim. 
Gent. Tho Minster Fabric Rolls mention in 1871 
Wm. of Auckland, elacier, and from 1599 to 1415 
John Burgh and John his servant, also Robt, 
Quarendon. From 1447 to 1578 the Pety family 
wero the Minster glaziers: John Pety was chosen 
Lord Mayor in 1508, and died in office. 

Tho Minster contains no less than three-quarters 
of an acre of medimval peut glass, the largest 
callection in England, To the student of history 
these windows are invaluable; they show contem- 
porary portraits of kings, queens, courtiers, ecolesi- 
astics, warriors, and people in all stations of life. 
The lives of the saints as told by the windows are 
extremely fascinating. The yariedly cruel deaths 
of the martyrs recall the struggles of the early 
Christians. The shields of arms depicted on the 
glass are of great value to the herald and genealo- 

ist. The exquisite diapered backgrounds, the 
composition of the subjects, the drawing of the 
figures, and the varied designs of the canopies with 
their wealth of colour and their brilliancy are full 
of instruction for inspiring the artist and designer 
of to-day. To get into touch with the artistic 
feeling of the old work thera is no better way than 
to copy a little of it in water-coloura on the spat. 


PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE B.1.B.A, TOWN 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


XVIIL MUNICIPAL ART SOCTETIES. 
By H. Ixico Trraes |A.}. 

If the administration of the Town cera Act 
is to be a suecess in adding to the beauty of our 
cities itis evident that very much will depend upon 
the co-operation of all citizens, and especially of 
the members of the legal, medical, and architectural 
professions, There ia, perhaps, no field in which the 
members of the Allied Societies may find greater 
scope for their endeavours in this respect than by 
stimulating in their different districts the formation 
of municipal art societies somewhat on tho lines of 
the Municipal Art Society that is carrying out such 
excellent educational work at Hartford, Connecti- 
out. hia Society wae founded in 1904, and its 
principal object, as set forth in its constitution, is 
“to conserve and enhance in every practicable 
way the beauty of the streats, buildings, and public 
pluces of Hartford; to stimulnte interest in the 
scenic, artistic, and architectural development of 
the city; and to encourage a greater civic pride in 
the care and improvement of public and private 


property.’ ‘There are three classes of members : 
Life, Annual, and Honorary, The Society is 


governed by a Board of Directors resigns 
eighteen members, and there are twelve standing 
committees dealing with such subjects as the 
general city plan, civie centres and public buildings 
exhibitions and competitions, finance, law, logiain. 
tion, parks, thoroughfnres, and playgrounds, atroat 
fixtures and advertising, ke. Those citizens, there- 
fore, who are imbued with sufficient civic spirit to 
interest themselves in the welfare of their city, may 
easily find some sphere adapted to their own work. 
It is the duty of the various standing committees 
to investigate matters within the scope of their 
respective appointments and to report thereon 
through their chairman at the regular meetings of 
the Board of Direetors. The Directors may also 
eall upon the various standing committees for 
special reports at any time. The Society issues, 
from time to time, * Bulletins” upon important 
questions connected with the city. In a Paper 


read before the Society by its dent, Mr. C. N. 
Flagg, the author thus describes the need for o 


Municipal Art Society and the objects which it 
should endeavour to attain :— 

The first modern Municipal Art Society in France— 
—so far as I know—had bot one member, Napoleon 1. 
The second was # larger society as to membership. It 
had two members, Napoleon UT. and Baron Hanss- 
mann. What these organisations sccomplished, prin- 
cipally by an intelligent lay-out of streets and avenues, 
for the proper sanitation and beautifying, as well as for 
the civic economy of Paris, ia a0 ovident, and has beer 
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so widely published, that no comment is necessary as to 
the advantages which they procured for the city, and 
incidentally for the entire, more or lees civilised, world. 

The incidental good came from the force of the 
example, and, as one result of it, we find that yesterday 
and to-day similar organisations have been, or are being, 
established in many of the pepe cities of Europe and 
America, and wherever established have remained in 
forer. 

Municipal art societies find authority for active exis- 
tence by virtue of those privileges which in civilised 
communities go with the title of cilizenship, through 
which certain important rights aro conferred upon all 
citizens of gol standing ; and one of these rights is a 
voice which can be made to count as a factor in the sup- 
pression of certain popular evils, 

To define a form of popular evil I would say that ot 
the present time the spirit of commercialism, excellent 
when well directed, is often twisted and misdirected in 
such a wayas to affect the arts of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, and all the art crafts adversely. 
fore the organisation of civio art sovietiea, made up of 
persons who, under their rights of citizenship, will act 
intelligently in the interest of good taste in all questions 
tounhing the natoral beauty and artificial ornamenta- 
tion of the city, becomes a necessity, for it is only in this 
way that protests against sometimes fraudulent and 
very often innocent or ignorantly committed acts, re- 
sulting in monuments of ugliness INCONVENIENCE, 
may be made effective. Tf such effective action ia not 
taken by citizens when necessary, the city plan, usually 
loss well protected, but quite a3 important na the eek 
plan, may be awkwardly marred and one and the other 
abused instead of reasonably controlled. 

A civie art society should be large, so that expert 
opinions in certain questions of municipal expediency 
may be had from mombera at reasonable cost, or at no 
coat, and also because the larger the organisation the 
more widespread will be its influence. Tt should in- 
terest itself not only in public seulptures and deoora- 
tions, but in the g: ping a public buildings, and in the 
architectural atylo of oth public and private buildings, 
so that the conglomernte composition of such buildings 
will insure a conservation of harmony in the appearance 
of streete and avenues, It should be interested in 
streets, signs, parka, parkways, and in bridges, rivers, 
and harbours where they form a part of a civie echeme, 
and should in fact be interested in all matters involving 
questions of civic taste. 

The society should not interfere in any way with the 
righte or duties of the city’s officers, but should co- 
operate with them wherever possible and desirable, 

Tt should be the ready and helpful friend of any 
worthy administration or commission regardless of party 
politics, oceupving iteelf strictly and entirely within the 
limits of those functions whith properly belong to it. 

Tt ia o mistake to assume that because they are 
eapecially interested in questions of taste and beauty 
municipal art aocieties ore likely to encourage extrava- 
gant expenditures, Quite the contrary is the case, and 
the fact that in the United States they are increasing in 
number and in membership points;to the conclusion 
that organised attention to matters involving questions 
of taste inevitably results in o more economic adjust- 
ment of civir expenses and in an incrense, not of the 
burden of taxation, but in the listof taxable property, 
that it adds to the health, comfort, and convenience of 
citizens, and invites a growth in population. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Royal Patronage and Gold Medal. 

The King having been approached with regard 
to His Majesty's patronage of the Institute and 
the annual gift of the Royal Gold Medal, the 
following gratifying reply has been renerved -— 

Marlborough Howse: Dist June 1910, 

Dan Sre,—I am commanded by the King to 
inform you that His Majeaty is graciously pleased 
to become Patron of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and that His Majesty will continue to 
present to your Society the Royal Gold Medal for 
Architecture—Yours faithfully, 

W. Cariwuron, 
Keeper of Hia Majesty's Privy Purse. 
The Secretary RIAA. 


The late King : Message from the Queen-Mother. 

The following message from Her Majesty the 
Queen-Mother, dated from Buckingham Palace 
the Xith May 1910, has been addressed to the 
Council in acknowledgement of the wreath sent on 
behalf of the Institute on the occasion of his late 
Majesty's funeral s— 

“T wish to express my heartfelt thanks to all 
the land donors of the beautiful wreaths and 
flowers which were sent a8 tokena of affection in 
memory of our beloved King, 

: ALEXANDRA,” 


The Royal Gold Medal 1910. 

The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., LL.D., took place last 
Monday before & numerous gathering of members 
and visitors, the latter including several ladies. As 
customary on these occasions, the Council had 
entertained at dinner that evening the Royal Gold 
Medallist himself and a number of distinguished 
persons who had been specially mvited to attend 
the function. These included Sir Charles Lawes- 
Wittewronge, Bart., Sir L. Alma-Tadema, CM., 
R.A. [HLF.), Royal Gold Medallist 1906, Sit Aston 
Webh, C.B., B.A., Royal Gold Medallist 1905, 
Messra, Thomas Brock, fA, [H.A.], J.J. Shannon, 
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R.A. [H.d.], J. 8. Sargent, R.A., the Provost of 
Eton, the Warden of Wadham, Professor Charles 
Waldstein, Litt.D., Mr. Basil Jackson, and Mr. 
R. A. Powell. A collection of photographs and 
drawings representative of Mr. Jackson's executed 
works was exhibited in the Meeting Room on the 
evening of the presentation. A melancholy mterest 
will alwaya attach to this year’s Gold Medal in 
that itwas the posthumous gift of the late gracious 
Patron of the Institute, King Edward VI. 


The Retiring President : Vote of Thanks. 
Mr. Ernest George's term as President expiring 
on the last day of the present month, advantage 
was taken of the closing General Meeting of the 
Session last Monday to give public expression to 
the appreciation which is universally felt for the ex- 
cellent service he has rendered the Institute during 
his two years’ tenure of the Presidential office, 
Mr, Jouw Staten [F.], risme to propose a vote 
of thanks, said: Tadies and gentlemen, 4s 
this ia the Inst time in all probability that our 
resent President will occapy this Chair—and per- 
eee as an old member of the Institute I may in- 
terpolate a feeling of regret to think that this is 
probably the last time that the Chair will ever be 
ocoupied in thia room—I am sure that you would 
not thinkit fitting for us to separate without passing 
‘a vote of thanks to Mr. Ernest George for the way 
in which he has upheld the traditions of the office 
of President during his tenure of it. (Loud cheers.) 
Tt is, I believe, no secret, that he had « good deal of 
hesitation In accepting the post, and that it was 
only by the pressure of much mild persuasion 
that he was induced to undertake it, But I ven- 
ture to hope that he will never regret the two years 
during which he lias been President, and that he 
rill carry away many pleasurable recollections of 
his term of office. There is one branch of archites- 
ture in which, by the unanimous consent of other 
nations, Eng holds the palm, and that is what 
IT may call our essentially autochthonous domestic 
architectiire, and J om sure you will all agree with 
me that there would have been something lacking 
in the history of the Insttiute if a man who is so 
eminent an exponent of this branch of our art had 
not besa seston amongstits Presidents. (Cheera.) 
Tam equally sure that the annals of our Institute 
would be the poorer were it not for those Addresses 
with which our President has charmed us at the 
opening Meetingsof the Session and on the occasions 
of our annual prize-giving—addresses which were 
replete with common sense and exellent advice, 
and which were enlivened with a quiet play of 
humour which is the Prosident's own. These, 
lacics and gentlemen, ate the positive merits of our 
President. Iam quite sure that he will not mis- 
understand me when | say that his negative merits 
have been equally estimable. Mr. Ernest George 
has views of lus own, and he has known how to 
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ee and to press them at the Council Meetings. 
But he is essentially 4 man of area Polemics are 
unauited and disagreeable to him, and sometimes, 
Indies and gentlemen, when we are in our working 
clothes we do have polemics here. We have a 
certain number of young members of the Institute 
who are young lions and who occasionally set up 4 
rather formidable roar. Small blame to them! 
What is the good of bemg a young lion unless you 
canroar? (Laughter.) But whenever Mr. George 
haa thought that it was in the true interests of the 
Institute that he should hand over the reins of the 
Meeting to one of ite Viee-Presidents, he has In- 
vatiably had another engagement! (Renewed 
laughter.) 1am not joking. I have had a very 
long experience of this Institute, and I remember 
Presidents. who would have insisted upon their 
right to preside on any occasion, and I think: that 
Mr. George has shown a true wisdom and a troe 
feeline for the intereats of this Institute in. not 
heing present on occasions when he felt that some- 
one elae could do the work better. With regard to 
the personal relations between himself and the 
members of this Institute | think I can assure him, 
and I am sure that you will bear me out, that he 
carries with him the affectionate ard and esteem 
of those who did not know him before he ocoupied 
this Chair, and that he has won a warmer place than 
ever in the hearta of those who previously had 
enjoyed his friendship. (Cheers.) Whilst speeding 
the parting guest I may perhaps be allowed to 
express my feelings of satisfaction that Mr. George 

ill he succeeded by a man who has done so much 
for the Institute us Mr. Leonard Stokes. (Cheers. 
I am sure that we can all wish him a happy and 
prosperous and eventful year of office. ithout 
more words, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to pass 
a very hearty vote of thunks to the Preaident for his 
condnet in the Chair. 

Sir Aston Wenn, C.B,, R.A., Past President : 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have been naked to say a 
word or two in seconding Mr. Slater's proposal. 
{do not think he has been quite fair to me, for he 
has left me scarcely a word to aay. But as I had 
the honour, I think, of speaking the first words of 
welcome when you, Mr. President, took the Chair, 
it is a pleasure to me to say a few words on your 
quitting it, and to express, feebly I am afraid, 
our great obligation to you for the work you have 
done for the Institute as its President. As Mr. 
Slater has aaid, we understood when you took the 
Chair that you had some little hesitation as to the 
way in which you would fulfil tts duties, That, 1 
may say, was o hesitation which was felt only by 
yourself, (Cheers,) No one else in the Institute 
jud the least hesitation about it, and we were 
ime sure that if you took this position you would 

ous you have done—that is, carry it through 
with distinction and thoroughness. We as an 
Institute are proud to think that eo distinguished 
an artist as yourself has been at the head of our 
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affairs for the last two years, and we shall always 
look back upon it with the greatest pleasure. 
I amno longer im the fighting line, and therefore 
have not seen you on the Council or with your 
onat off, as Mr. Slater says you have been ocea- 
sionally, and so I have nothing te say upon 
that side of your Presidential career. Tam quite 
sure of this, however, that as you leave the Chair 
you leave an aroma here which will always be 
pleasant to those who remember the period of your 
office—an aroma of artistic enthusiasm which has 
never waned from the time that you commenced 
till now ; an aroma of kindliness to young men, of 
sympathy with colleagues of your own time, andl 
an aroma of good fellowship and kindliness to 
everyone with whom you have been brought mto 
contact. IT om quite sure you have made no 
enemies, but have made everyone your friend, and 
at the same time, as‘ Mr. Slater says, have done 
your duty, aawe all knew you would, a3 Presulent 
of the Institute. I therefore second most heartily 
Mr. Slater's proposal that the best thanks of the 
Institute be given to you for your notable services 
during the last two year as President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, Hon, Seeretary, having 
put the motion to the Meeting, the vote of thanks 
was carried by acclamation. 

Tra Presipent: Ladies and. gentlemen, I can 
hardly find words to express to you what 1 feel 
after the very kind things that my friends Mr. Slater 
and Sir Aston Webb have said about me and my 
stumbling through the Presidentship. (Laughter.) 
Lapproached the office with great misgiving, feeling 
tliat the thing was notinmyline. It has, however, 
been a sincere pleasure to be associated with so many 
good men earnestly working for the common nod 
and giving up their time in the interesta of art ant 
for the benefit of their fellows, Lam much indebted 
to our very efficient staff, who have always kept 
things in good order for me; and yery much to 
re friend, our able Secretary, Mr. MacAlister. 
(Cheers.) He hod always been a staff to lean 
upon. I feel that the Institute is dom very 
earnest and useful work. I little realised when 
taking this office how manifold are the Tnatitute's 
activities—how much quiet work there is to do, 
and how many important matters are referred to 
the judzment of the President. You will give me 
credit for doing my best according to my Hight in 
using thet judgment, and I am sure that 1 have 
your forgiveness when the judgment has been at 
fault. 1 thank you most sincerely for the kindness. 
hs have shown me to-night and for allowing me 

r these two yeara to “ boss the show.” As Mr. 
Roosevelt says, it is very pleasant to do that, aml 
to be decked with “a little brief authority.” Now 
it ia over, and a very good and strong friend fol- 
lows me. Younger hands will take the reins, and I 
am sure that the vehicle will be well driven under 
Mr. Leonard Stokes’ guidance. (Loud cheers.) 
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BR.LB.A. TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE, 
lita—litn Ocronern 1910, 


The Royal Patronage. 


jesty the King has been graciously pleased 
to pits lis Patronage to the Town fcahinde 
Conference. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents of the Conference. 
The following is a further list of acceptances of 
the position of Vice-President of the Conference : 
The Right Hon, Lewis Harcourt, M.P. 
Sir William Richmond, K.0.B., R.A. 
Sir William Emerson, 


Saga R.A 
Soha telchee » RAL 
Thomas EF. Collentt, Faq. 


G. M. Freeman, Eag., K.C. 

G. N. Count Plunksti, Eeq. 

The first list appeared m the Jowgwan for 
hth March. 

The Conference Exhibition. 

The Exlibition Committee would be glad if 

iene and others possessing drawings or models 

town pseene esign, which the 
onl) "i willis to lend for exhibition, would 
particulars thereof to the undersigned at os early 
a date aa possible, 

The space at the disposal of the Committee 
being limited, they are unable to accept illustra- 
tions of buildings ‘other than such as have a de- 
finite connection with sha ect aa of town planning. 

SIMPSON, 


siesrh pea sa of the Com 


ference, 
Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


A Relic » of William Burges. 
At the General Meeting of the Institute last 


Monday the President drew members’ attention to 


un old vellum-leaved saketch-book full of sketches 
by the late William Burges, and asked the 
to read the following letter from Sir William 
Emerson, whose gift tt was to the Library :— 
10k Jine 1910 
aur Me. Prestonst,—Herewith I send you for 


Batik hitects the vellum sketch-book of Mr. 
William Burges, A.R.A., which I bought at the 
sale of his effects after his death. , | 

I think the R.1.B.A. should be the owner of this 
book, which in its way is a very valuable memento 
of his methods of working and stage 2 

Perhaps you will kindly present it forme on the 
evening of the tian of the Gold Medal, as 1 
find I shall be mable to attend that evening —Be- 
lieve me, yours sincerely, Wat. Emerson, 

The sketeh-book contains drawings of tomba, 
fonts, font-heads, fountains, shrines, organ-lofts, 
gargoyles, screens, bench-enda, altar-pieces, vases, 
und numerous other details which had tuken the 


resentation to the Royal Institute of 
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artist's faney on his holiday excursions here and 
abroad, There are also some masterly sketches 
of human types, of various species of animals, and 
of monaters half beast and half man after the crea- 
tions of the sculptors of medimval times. Many of 
the sketches show the artist's well-known r for 
the comic element and his appreciation of the 
tesque. It is understood that at the sale re- 
anes to in the above letter there was some very 
keen bidding for the relic, and that it was finally 
knocked down to Sir William Emerson for £250. 
On the motion of the President the Meeting 
assed a very hearty vote of thanks to Sir William 
or lus Satunbts and interesting present. 


The R.1,.B.A. Board of Education. 


The Board of Architectural Education provided 
for in By-law 48 has been appointed by the Couneil, 
and 1 constituted oa follows :—The President, 
Messrs. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., John J. Bur- 
net, LLD,, A.R.8.A., Walter Cave, Max Clarke, 
E. Guy Dawber, Wm. Flockhart, Edwin, T. Hall, 
Henry T. Hare, George Hubbard, F.8.A., W. B. 
Lethaby, Ernest Newton, E. 8. Prior, ‘Halsey 
Ricardo, John W. Simpaon, Lewis Biclomon; John 
Slater, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Paul Waterhouse, 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A., Ion MacAlister, Seere- 
tary of the 5 sa Inatitute, Herbert G. Tayler, 


y to the 
The 





card. has held its first meeting and elected 
ita officers as follows :—Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
Chairman; Mr. Ernest Newton, Vice-Chairman ; 
Mesars, John W. Simpeon anid John Slater, Hon. 
Secrelarves 

The province of the Board is to deal with the 
education of students in architecture and to con- 
duct by examiners approved by the Council such 
eXaminations a3 are a by the Royal Institute 
under the provisions of any Act of Parliament or of 


the Charter and By-laws. 


een of the New Sorbonne. 

The wished architest of the Sorbonne, M. 
Nénot, Memibee de |"Inatitut, has just presented to 
the Library a copy of the magnificent folio Mono- 
ie de la Nouvelle Sorbonne, pu blished at Paris 

y the Imprimerie Nationale in 1103. The volume 
was laid on the table at the General Meeting last 
Monday and attracted much interest, A detailed 
notice 19 in preparation for a future issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

The Aldwych Site. 

The Times of the 24rd inst, states that the French 
Palace Development Syndicate, which has entered 
into negotiations with the London County Couneil 
for the oceupation of the Aldwych site of the Hol- 
born to Strand improvement, will begin building 
operations in October. It is understood that, 
although tentative plans have been drawn up, the 
plana, elevations, and specifications of all the 


buildings of what is known as the Palace of French 
Arts and Industries will be entirely subject to the 
Council's approval, which er have yet to receive. 
The total area to be occupied by the new under- 
taking is 124,000 square feet. The length of the 
Strand frontace is 430 feet, and that of the Aldwych 
frontage 450 feet. The average depth is 500 feet, 
The estimated cost of the buildings is about 
£800,000, The buildings wall compe a large hall, 
in which a permanent exhibition of French arts and 
industries will be held, including the products of the 
French colonies. This will alio be used for inber- 
national receptions, official banquets, conferences 
on French industries and arts, educational con- 
ferences, and similar purposes. In addition there 
will be a café reataurant, containing dining-rooms, 
2, age and billiard-rooms. Winter gardens 
will be attached to the restaurant. A theatre, 
where French artists will Renn in classical and 
modern plays, is also included in the scheme. There 
will be a private Royal entrance and a epecial box 
and ante-rooms for the accommodation of Royal 
parties. A feature of the enterprise will be the tea- 
rooms, which are designed to be a tea lace for 
ladies who visit the palace to inspect the shops and 
exhibition, Surrounding this will be a terrace 
where people may sit and take their refreshment in 
the open air. A bandstand will be situated close 
by. Premises are to be provided for a French club 
for the members of the French colony in London 
and the United Kingdom. Over a hundred shops in 
which French goods will be displayed form of 
the scheme. There will also be French b and 
lureaus de change, gale deposits, inquiry bureaux, 
tal and telegraph offices, and messenger offices. 
The prinsipe frontage of the building will be in 
Aldwych, fucing Kingsway, so that upon entering 
Kingsway from the Holborn end the most promi- 
nent architectural feature will be the Aldwych ele- 
vation of the palace. In the tympanum of the 
orch facing Kingsway will be a bas-relief, executed 
, a French artist, representing the inauguration of 
the entente cordiale. King Edward VII. will be 
represented weleoming M. Loubet, and these two 
principal characters will be surrounded by their 
suites, including King George V. (then Primoe of 
Wales), the Duke of C nnaught, Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Balfour, M. Delcassé, and M. Paul Cambon. 


Mr. Selwyn Image has been elected to the Slade 
Professorship of Fine Art, in succession to Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. Image was educated at Marlborough and 
New College, of which he was one of the first open 
exhibitioners. After leaving Oxford he took Holy 
Orders, and was for some years a curate at All 
Hallows, Tottenham, and afterwards at 5t. Anne's, 
Soho. During his undergraduate years (1868- 
1872) the Slade Chair was held by Mr. Ruskin, 
whose first tenure of office lasted from 1869 to 1879. 


The Times of the 20th, in announcing the election, 
states that Mr. Image was one of those who felt 
mout strongly the impulse given by Ruskin to Ox- 
ford life and thought, and his studies under Ruskin 
have borne fruit in later life. His connexion with 
the Art Workers’ Guild, of which he was elected 
Master in 1900, has, as is fitting in a follower of 
Ruskin and William Morris, been marked by o con- 
sistent attempt “to arouse and develop an appre- 
ciation of art as an important element in civilised 
human life,” and his lectures to the Guild have been 
received with enthusiasm by a very critical audi- 
ence. His chief works are Windows for the Princo 
of Wales's Pavilion at the Paria Exhibition, the 
Weat Window, St. Luke's, Camberwell, and the 
“Pour Archangels "’ at Morthoe Church, Devon. 
Resides being a distinguished critic of more than 
one form of art, Mr. Image has published » volume 
of poetry, entitled “ Carols and Poems.” He has 
acted for the London County Council m making 
awards under their art and technological schemes, 
and he has given much help in connexion with Pic- 
ture Loan Exhibitions, 

The Slade Chair was founded in 1869 under the 
will of Mr, Felix Slade. Its successrve occupants 
have been Mr. Ruskin, Sir William Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A., Mr. Ruskin again, Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, Mr. H. E. Wooldridge, and Mr. C. J- 


The Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


The annual meeting of the Society for the Protes- 
tion of Ancient Buildings was held last week at 
Burlington House, under the presidency of Lord 
Avebury. In their $3rd annual report the com- 
mittee called attention to the increasing number of 
cases where the Society's advice had been given— 
over 200 buildings came before the Society during 
the year—and to the importance of securing early 
information of schemes of “restoration ” and en- 
largement. 

The Chairman, im moving the adoption of the 
report, said that all forgeries were bad, and what 
they really wanted in restoration was simply to re- 
store and not In any way to deceive the antiquaries 
of the future. They were greatly indebted to those 
members who, without pecuniary remuneration, 
devoted their time, energy, and skill to visiting 
different places and making the interesting reports 
on which the excellent work of the Society was 
based. ; 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Somers Clarke 
and adopted. 

Prince Fredenck a icee eae afterwards read a 
paper on “Some Norfolk Manor Houses.” He 
said that with rare exceptions the old mansions of 
Norfolk had suffered irremediably at the hands of 
the restorer, though RAPP AY, dome of the amaller 
houses had escaped. addition to the use of 
brick, the other characteristics of what might 
almost be said to constitute the Norfolk style were 





ypod gable, double dormer windows, 
very ornate chimneys, pediments of stone or of 
cement-oovered moulded bricks to windows ond 
doors ; and the use of terra cotta. The lecturer, in 
the course of his detailed description of one of 
several beautiful pucingrepis thrown uponaecreen, 
said that the late King had a great reverence for old 
buildings, On a visit shortly after he became a 
see a. Sivas to ‘ne ‘oi ne ‘ned houses his host 
rather apoio ised for being obliged to receive the 
Prince of Wales, as he ion war in 40 small and old- 
fashioned a hall, and added that he hoped on a 
future occasion to have put something more worthy 
in ita place. “ What! destroy this old house ?"" re- 
pa the Prince, “ you must not do that; it is 
intory.” And so it had stood to this day. 


Royal Birthday Honours. 

Among the recipients of the honours conferred 
hy the Kine on the oceasion of the day sot apart for 
the celebration of his late Ma esty’s birthday are 
the following members of the Institute, who have 
received Knighthoods: Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A, 
[4f.4.], Prosidont of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, and Mr, Alexander Rowse Stenning [F.], re- 
tiring President of the Surveyors’ Institution. 


The University of Glasgow has conferred upon. 


Mr. J. J. Barnet, A.R.S.ASF.1, the ho: ry de 
rink a oS 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The forty-fifth annnal general meeting of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund waa held at the Royal Institu- 
ty Al 5 le Etreet, on Monday, 13th June, when 

y Rev. George Adam Smith, Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen, ocoupind the chair, 
. Bir Charles Watson, the President of the Executive 


to be entered on at Ain-ee-Shoems, Professor Macalister, 
after investigating «a number of sites, had come to the 
conclusion that Ain+#-Shems was the one that offered 
the most probable resulta from the exploration point 
of view. Ain-ew-Shems was stated to be the Beth- 
Shemewh of the Bible, where the “ Ark of the Lord" 
drawn by “two milch-kine on which there hath been 
no yoke " stopped on ite return to the Israslites by the 
the Young Turks pushed things on nj 


than the old Turks ued todo, The Cs ittee of the 


kengie, who had been for many years employed under 


Dr. Evans at Knossos, in Crete, to re Professor 
Macalister, who hud been appointed a P or in the 


vereeay Ireland. The Society would be son- 
fronted his year by the cost of the publication of the 
ATemoir of the Excavations al Gezor, aa well aa the in- 
evilable heavy outlay in the excavation of a new aite, 
and would therefore need the hearty financial support 


of the public, 
in the history of the Fund ; the work at Gezer could not 
which Professor Maculister was preparing, The exponse 
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they obtained further support they would not be able 
to do justice to the splendid work which Professor 
Macalister had undertaken, 


REVIEWS. 
BUILDING CONTRACTS. 

Supplement to the Third Bdition of Hudim on Boiling 
Contracts, Jud. Bo. Lomd. 1910. Price Os. Gd. mei. 
[Sueel & Marwell, Lim. § Chancery Lan.) 

The Supplement to the third edition of the 
author's well-known work on Building Contracts 
comprises matter of considerable importance to all 
concerned in practice relating to building and 
building contracts. It records the judements in 
the fi ing cases, viz. : (1) Patman and Fothering- 
ham vy. Pilduch (in the King’s Bench Division); (2) 
K ee v. Barrow-in-Furness Corporation, and 
(3) Blackwell & Co. ¥. Derby Corporation (the two 
latter in the Court of Appeal), with notes setting 
forth in brief the effects of those judgments reapec- 
tively, It also reoords the decision of the House of 
Lords in the case of Pearson v. Dublin Corporation. 

The case of Patman and Fotheringham v, Pil- 
ditch relutes to the admission of bills of quantities 
as part of a buildmeg contract. The Courts liave 
always shown a hes teluctance to ave 
quantities as partof a lump sum contract, on the 
ape that such admission would be inconsistent 
by Converting a contract for a lump sum into a 
contract for an indefinite amount to be aacer- 
tained by measure and value, and the author in his 
work on Contructs (Vol. I., 3rd edition, p. 150) 
states upon this aubject -— 

“If the contract is to complete an entire work for 
4 certain sum, and is not otherwise divisible, the 
fact of making the quantities, or the builder's 
detailed estimate, a part of the contract, will not 
make tt a contract to do the work and labour 
detailed in the quantities or estimate only and no 
more, 

The judgment in the case now quoted is in the 
nature of a departure from previous decisions, and 
it should be carefully studied ond compared with 
those previously recorded and re | to In the 
author's earlier work. [t is important, however, to 
note that this case was not carried to appeal, and 
that it was afterwards “ pettled.” 

The eases of Kennedy ¥. Barrow-in-Furness Cor- 
salience and Hlarkwell di Co, v. Derby Corporation 

ear Upon important questions relating to arbitra- 
tion. The judgment in the first named points the 
distinction between the administrative and judicial 
power of thearchitect, orengineer, and the necessity 
of clear definition of the precise intention with re- 
gard to reference to arbitration in an agreement of 
tre 
he case of Blackwell & Co, v. Derby Corporation 
deals with the delicate question of ee naliicatiou 
olanarbitrator, In previous cases the Courte have 


found that it is difficult to draw the line as to dis- 
qualification short of dishonesty, but this case 
admits other circumstances as involving dis- 
qualification. 

The decision of the House of Lords in the case 
of Pearson v- Dublin Corporation (the judgment in 





the Court of Appeal is reported in the 4rd edition of 
nang Contracts) decides as to the 
employers for fraudulent a 
Ammnncer. Lie 
case has had & long and chequered career. The 
action was tried first in the Kin: Bench Division 
(Ireland) before Chief Baron Pal } 
ment of that Court was a led 
Divisional Court, and the appeal lowed. 
That decision was carried to the Court of Appoal 
haem when the original judgment was testored, 
ut has now been again reversed by the House 
of Lords. es ae 
Mr. Hudson has rendered good service by bring- 
ing these eases clearly to notice, not only recording 
the effects of the decision, but setting forth the 
judgmenta at length, except In the case of Pearson 
v. Dublin Corporation in the House of Lords, in 
respect to which after reading the judgments 
therem delivered by the Court of Ki 
(Ireland) and the Court.of Appeal (Ireland), the 
reader ia left wondering what could have been the 
grounds on which they were reversed by the Lorda. 
The judgements reported are worthy of careful 
study, and they are interesting moreover as indi- 
cating the views which lawyers and judges take 
of certain matters, as compared with the tradi- 
tional views prevailing amongst architects, and 
others familiar with such matters, im ordinary 
practical routine. abaya point the moral of 
the importance of a definite decision and cleat 
expression of the intention of the parties to a 
contract in view of possible subsequent legal 
proceedin Tt must be added, however, that 
perusal of the various judgments herein referred 
to induces one ta the opinion that the best advice 
to one about to go to law would be that offered by 
Punch to those about to marry—* Don't.” 4, 
Wa. H. Atsin-Benry [F,]. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHARLES Il, TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. 

$4 High Holtorn, W.C.: London, 17th June 1910. 
To the Editor Joursat R.T.BA.— | 
Dean Sm—In connection with Mr. Walter 
Millard’s inquiry as to the authorship of the draw- 
inga of the triumphal arches in the Institute Col- 
lection, it ia interesting to note that they were 
engraved by David Loggan, who both drew and 
engraved the plates for the two volumes Ozona 
Tiluatrata and Cuntabrigia Iilustrata (published in 
1675 and 1688 respectively), On two of the en- 
gravings of the arches are the words “ D, Loggan 


‘a Bench - 
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sculpt.,” and in one case the word “ fooit "and no 
other name appears. . What does the word ™ fecit ~ 
include? One of the plates of the-arches in the 
Crace Collection in the British Museum has 
“E, J. inv.” in the centre, but it is very diffioult 
to say whether this has been added in ink, or 
appears upon some “states” of the engraved 
alate: preaumably the former has happened he- 
cause these words do not appear upon the plate 
in the Crowle Pennant Cal eotion {also in the 
British Museum), or in two copies [ have seen of 
Onilby The Entertainement of iis moat Excetlent 
Majestic Charles If. in his passage through the city 
of London to fis Coronation, &e., published in 
1663. It seems to mo that the initwls “EK. J." 
are meant to he those of Edward Jerman, who 
built the late Royal Exchange about 1669, and so 
whoever added them thought Jerman was entitled 
to the credit of having been the designer.—Yours 


faithfully, Husserr Barasrorp, 
ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
¢ Society of Architects.—(n Saturday, 


Lith Jone, nearly thirty members of the Manchester 
Society of Architecta visited Peover Hall, near Knute- 
ford, Cheshire, under the leadership of Mr. [sane ‘Taylor. 
By the courtesy of Sir H.S. Mainwaring, Bart., arrange- 
ments had been made for the members to be conducted 


through the Hall and psa pte Beto ag The main 
portion of the Hall, « red brick building of Georgian 


date, is hardly an inspired piece of work, although it has 
a very simple and effectively treated staircase, The 

ee Elizabeth . however, contaming a huge 
kitchen and five upper rooms, is of the most delightful 
charm ; the lovely colour of the old brickwork and stone, 
the fine «tone mullioned and trinsomed windows, the 
grouping of the chimneys and sharply pointed gables, 
all contribute to an effect of the utmost beauty. It 
wae this portion of the group of Iuildi that flared 
most prominently in members’ sketeh-books. The 
stables are extremely interesting, eapecially the earlier 
block containing Jacobean stalls suinptuously adorned 
with oak columns and the characteristic strapwork 
of the period. Tho adjacent church contains in the 
side ehapela eome fine tombe of the Mainwarings. 
(mn the ‘ useing evening following, a large number of 





hun "yruit of Mr. Sellers, While it is quite the uaual 
every requirement and convenience, daly supplied with 
ste od lighting and proper aspect, it is rarely thal one 
: . bh sganhag ere attempt 
Street and Dornford Street schools, At Elim Street the 
at the sides and a semicircular sweep of low buildings in 
front of the central hall, and the striking treatment of 
the interior of the central hall and its fenestration, are 
the outstanding features of o remarkable design, while 
at Durnford Street, where,the plan ia on more uanal 
lines, the building towers up in great masses, the dignity 
of which iq inumenaely ed by the severity and 
restraint of the design. : 
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LEGAL. 
Fire Protection in a London Hotel. 

An appeal, under section 22 (1) (a) of the London Build. 
ing Act (Amendment) Act, [iM5, hy Mra. ? Clark, 
against the refusal by the London County Cou il to ineve 
acortiticate pursuant to the section of the said Act relating 
to“ protection against fire in certain new buildings,” mm 
respect of the building known a= the Berners Hatel, 
Bernere Street, W., came before the Tribunal of Appeal on 
Ist June at the Surveyors’ Institution, The following is 
extracted from The Times reporte of the Ist, 10th, and 
Mth June, 

As the appellant was a client of Mr. John Slater, « mem- 
ber of the Tribunal. the latter had been temporarily re- 
constituted as follows: Mr. Felix Cassel, K.C. (president), 
appointed by the Searctary of State; Mr. John W. Simpeon, 
appainted by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architevte; and Mr. Alexander R. Stenning, Paeb Preei- 
dent of the Surveyors’ Institution, appointed by the 
Council af that body. = - 

Mr. Bodkin (instructed by Messrt. Bennett and Ferris) 
appeared for the appellant; and Mr. Cecil Waleh{instracted 
by Mr. Chilvers, of ‘the Solivitors’ Department of the 
London Cousty Council) for the reeponiente. 

Mr, Bodkin submitted that the building had been con- 
structed with the most scrupulous care to provide proper 
means of exit, and that, having regard to the size and 
character of the building, to put up screens in the corridors, 
as required by the County Council, would not only defeat 
the object of that body, but would be a serious inconveni- 
ence in the management of the hotel. The guests andl ser- 
rants would have to as through swing doors every time in 


getting to the lifte an staircases, Morcover, the pre 
of such doors might facilitate robberies, as page Dei 





easily be ged. by crim The appellant therefore 
asked that the nipelations na $oecrens sank be reviewed. 

Mr. Frederick Izant, chief surveyor to the Phomnix 
Assuraned paige (Limite!), said that he had specialised 
in the study of buildings with a view to fire and amoke pre- 
vention. The Berners Hotel was constructed of incom- 
hustible ey ee tha pia art eens WeTe 
entirely free from draperies of every kind. Ihe passages 
were creeptionll roomy and well ventilated. In the un- 
likely event of a fire occurring there wae no fear of smoke 
entering tho staircases, aa any outbreak woull be practi- 
cally stamped out at one. : | 3 i 

Nir, John Slater, the architect of the hotel, said that in hia 
opinion there was no reasonable risk of smoke or fire, amd he 
Wid not think-there wae o safer building m London, 

The appeal was further heard on Oth June, and was con- 
cluded on the 23rd, when Mr. Slater formally produced the 


Mr. Walsh spice emt ha Slamtamesy had ne iueetie: 
ton to reerive new plans for the purpose of being appro 
which had never been before the County Council and which 
had not been lodged at the time of the notice of appeal. If 
the prevent procedure was allowed it would not be necessary 
in future to submit any pland at all, ‘The mere fact that 
the appellant hod deposited other plans some time ago had 
nothing to do with the question. | 

Me. Bodkin: They were there not to approve plans in 
the ordinary «nen, but to approve plans showing the means 
of cacape, and the Tribunal was pesply naked to say that 
proper means of escape had been provi ed, 

‘Tho mombersof the Tribunal having consulted in private, 
the Chairman atated that they had come to the conclusian 
that in the circumstances of this case the screens in 
question were not reasonable requirements, ‘Their decision 
related to this particular building, and must not be taken 
asa precedent. ‘The form of their order would be that they 
approver certain plans Mr. Slater had put in, and that they 
determined that the building had been provided wit 
means of escape in accordance with these plans. There 
would be no order as to costs. 
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Special General Meeting (A. U. C. Shares). 
Ata Special General Mecting summoned by the Council 
in accordance with the provisions of Clauses 22 of the 
Charter and By-law 67, and held Monday, 2th June 1910 
at 8.25 yow.—P resent : Mr. Ernest ( o, AHA. Presi- 
dent, in the Chair ; 37 Fellows (including 15 members of the 
Coumeil) and 25 Associates (1 ing 2 mombers of the 
Comncil}—the Minutes of the Special General Meeting held 
Monday, 9th June, having been already published in the 
Journ, were taken sa read and signed 


| aa correct. 

The resolution of which notice had been given rayon ts 
been rend by the Secretary was prot from the Chair, 
voted upon by show of hunds ; whereupon it was 

Resocven, unanimously, “ That this Meeting, mum- 

moned in accordance with Claus: 22 of the Chartor, 
hereby confirma the Resulutions passed at the Special 
General Meeting of the 0th June—vir. 

“(1) That the Council be empowered to purchase 
all the shares in the Architectural Union 
Company not now in the possession of the 

Rougal Institute. | 
(2) That the Council be empowered to pay to Mr. 
Edward Freeman the sum of £1,200 in com- 
penaation for the eventual low of hia office 
as Secretary of the Architectural Union 


The Special Meeting then terminated, 


Ordinary General Meeting (Royal Gold Medal), 


At the Bixteenth Genoral Meeting of the Sesion 1009-10, 
held Monday, 20th June 1910, following the above Special 
General Meeting—Present: Mr. Ernest George, ABA, 
President, in the Chair ; 37 Fellows (including 1% monibers 
of the Council), 25 Astociates (including 2 members of the 
Council}, 1 Hon. Fellow, 5 Hon. Associates, 3 Licentiaten, 
and several Visitore—the Minutes of the Business General 
Meeting held Monday, fith June 1910, having been already 
published were taken as read and signed ng correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the deceasw of Matthew 
Henry Holding, Assceiate, elected 1881. 

The decease was also announced of Thomas Jerram 
Bailey, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1893, Inte architect 
to the Education Authorities of London. On the motion 
of the Hon. Secretary the Meeting resolved that the 
reureta of the Institute be entered on the Minutes of the 
Meeting and that a vote lhe dogs antl condolence be 
passe to the widow and family of the lamented Fellow. 

The following ira Pett the first time since their 
election were formally admitted by the Presitlent—vir. 
Wm. Milvurn, jun, Associate, and John Charles Bourne, 
William Herbert Webb, and Sydney Joseph ‘Tatchell, 
Lacentrates. | 

The Secretary read # letter addresscil to the President 
from Sir William Emereon, Post President, presenting tothe 
Institute a book of original sketches by the late William 
Burges : whereupon, on the motion of the President, the 
thanks of the Meeting were accorded to Sir William by 
acclamation. 

The President delivered an Addrese on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal, the gift of his late Majesty 
xing Edward VIL., to Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., 

LD, and Mr. Jackson having been daly invested with 
the medal replied in acknowledgment of the honour. 

On the motion of Mr. John Slater [7], seconded by Sir 
Aston Webb, C.B., R.A. Past President, a vote of thanks 
was passed by acclamation to Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., 
the outgoing President, for his condact of the affnire of the 
Institute during his occupancy of the Presidential Chair. 


The President having briefly responded, the proceedings 
closed and the Meeting terminated at 9,15 rot 
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HOUSE AND GARDEN: AN ESSAY ON THE TREATMENT Ob 
GARDENS IN CONNECTION WITH BUILDINGS.* 


By J. A. O. Auuax, Godwin Bursar 1909, ASG.A. Essay Medallist 1914. 


“ With orchard, and with gardeyne, or with mede, 
Be that thyne hous with hem be nmviroune ; 
The side in longe upon the south thou aprede, 
The cornel ryee upon the wynter sonne, 
And gire it from the cold west yf thou conne."”—Palladius on Husbondree, 


PROLOGUE. 


AN hada garden before ho had a houge,and he had doubtless gamed conmderable pro- 

ficiency in horticulture before he knew much of the science of building or the art of 
! architecture. Early man probably eared more for his garden than for his house, more 
for the soil which produced his food than for the roof that protected him from sun andl storm. 
With the passing of the ages, however, changes have come, and an existence dragved out in the 
crowded cities of to-day has crushed the garden ont of the work and the thoughts, aril almost 
out of the memory, of thousands. The love of outdoor life 1s planted deep in man's breast, but 
the city life has almost smothered it. 

In the meantime the constructive arts have flourished. Without buildings, without archi- 
tecture, the city could not exist. Building has spread over the cities, but the gentle art of garden- 
ing, for lack of opportunity, has lagged behmd. Even in Bacon's day this was the oase, 
for he wrote of gardening that “‘a Man shall ever see, that when Ages grow lo Civility and 
Blegancy, Men come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely; 4s if Gardening were the 
Greater Perfection.” 

Not that the science of horticulture has not advanced. On the contrary, it stands where it 
never stood before, and is still advancing. There is no lack of skill in all that belongs to the 
technics of the garden, viewed simply as a sphere of plant life. But where stands the art of 
the garden? What advunee has been made since “the spacious times of great Elizabeth © 








* Submitted ander motte “ Domus ot Hortus," and awarded the Royal Institute Silver Medal and Twenty-five 
Guineas, 1910. 
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in the ability “ to garden finely"? Undoubtedly the art of the garden has not kept pace with 
the art of the house. Sir Walter Scott wrote, * Nothing 1s more completely the child of Art than 
a garden.” ‘The ort of the garden is not simply a taste for plants und a love of flowers, but an 
application and extension of the principles of art generally, and especially those of architecture, 


to the garden as the complement and consummation of the” mistress art.” Ttis an appreciation 


a 





of the beauty of line and form, of light and shade, of the harmonies and contrasts of colour. 

In view of the movement of to-day towards “ garden-citios,” it is incumbent on the architect 
to reclaim for his art the right to determine not only all that concerns the building itself, but its 
immediate enviranment—that is, in the broad sense, not the technical details of planting, but 
the general desion, the composition, the plan, so that building and garden shall be welded into 
one harmonious, well-proportioned, artistic unity. As Vinet says, 

A garden is a place arranged for promenades, and at the same time for the recreation of the eyes. Hut it 
is also an accessory to the house, serving il as an accotnpaniment, an environment, and within certain limite 
it is simply another apartinent, an annex of the hone, Therefore, how can the art which boilt and adorned 
the dwelling be refused the right to interfere in this exterior house ? 





‘the urchitect allowed the design of the garden to slip out of hia hands in the eighteenth 
century, and since then it has wandered in the wilderness, devoid of sound principles, and to o 
great extent in the hands of men who have laid out the environment of buildings as seemed right 
in their own eyes, and without the slightest regard to the architeeture which their work was 
supposed to embellish. 

In the following pages the history of the garden in connection with buildings is bnelly 
skotehod, and the principles of garden design set forth in their application to the various features 
of the modern garden. 


OF GARDEN-MAKING IN THE PAST. 


The history of garden-making runs back to the dawn of man’s history. Bacon, in his essay 
“On Gardens,” commences, “ God Almighty first planted a Garden.” The Book of Genesis 
sketehes the features of the first garden in broad outlines only. We learn, however, that it was 
planted for man’s use, designedly and not by chance, and we gather that it was an enclosed area. 
We are told that it-was watered by a river, and that the vegetation included not only what was 
“ oood for food," but also what was “ pleasant to the sight,” It was intended for man’s home, 
and it also provided him with an occupation, for he was“ to dress it and to keepit.” The garden 
was thus to be an object of man’s care and solicitude, providing for him both food and pleasure 
which he could not find in the wilder country outside its bounds. 

Milton's description of the garden in Paradise Lost is, as might be expected, to some extent 
based on the Finglish gardens of his own time, but his views were claimed as favouring those of 
the naturalesque school of a rather later day. In his Essay on Gardening, Horace Walpole wrote, 
“The deseription of Eden is a warmer and more just picture of the present style than Claud 
Lorraine could have painted from Hagley or Stourhead.” i 

In the history of the Jews are found many evidences of their love for gardens and flowers. 
Ancient Hebrew poetry is full of references to the rose and the lily, and occasional mention is 
made of such Hower: as the saffron and the cinnamon, the camphire and the spikenard. Apart 
from the houses of the wealthy, the gardens were enclosures outside the cities. They were 
surrounded with the thorny cactus, which made an impenetrable hedge, but in some distriets 
they were enclosed with stone walls. There were vineyards, orchards of fig, olive, citron 
and pomegranate trees, vegetable gardens and gardens of aromatic plants. To arobaet hess 
enclosures from thieves and wild animals, watch-towers were erected for the accommodation of 
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keepers when the fruit was approaching maturity. Each garden had its well lined with masonry, 
and a raised tank, filled hy means of a sikiyeh. 

Solomon wrote, “ I made great works: I builded mo houses : I planted me vineyards ; I 
made gardens and orchards, and [ plunted trees in them of all kind of fruits: I made me pools of 
water, to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees.” The royal gardens were watered 
by means of large pools, the remains of which are still to be seen, They were, however, works 
of engineering, novessitated by the long Groughts, rather than provisions for omament, The 
Romans, when they acquired dominance over Palestine, found it a fertile and highly cultivated 
country, the sides of many of the hills heme coverod with terraced yineyards and gardens. 

Egypt. The gardens of Eevpt are among the most ancient on record. They were trrigated 
by canals connected with the Nile. Many of them covered a large area and included vineyards 
and date and pomegranate orchards, also vegetable and flower gardens. The flower- beds were 
rectangular in shape, but sunk slightly below the level of the surrounding ground to permit of 
their irrigation. The ancient Egyptians were passionately fond of flowers. They decorated the 
interiors of their houses lavishly with them, in the shape of wreaths and festoons. On festive 
occasions guests were not only presented with a lotus or some such flower, but were crowned with 
chaplets, explaining the Roman poet's reference to the “ many chaplets on the foreheads " of the 
Egyptians at their banquets. 

In Resillini's Monwments of Egypt and Nulia there 1 an interesting reproduction of a 
drawing of a garden discovered ina tomb at Thebes. ‘his garden is on strictly formal lines, 
being square and surrounded by an embattled wall, outside of which runs an avenue of trees, at 
reqular intervals, along the river or canal side, A lofty gateway stands at the centre of the river 
front, decorated with hieroglyphic inscriptions. A large vineyard oceupies the central area of 
the garden, and beyond it, in line with the entrance, standa the house. There are four rectangular 
pools, symmetrically disposed, in which the lotua and other aquatic planta are shown and 
in which water-fowl are disporting themselves. The pools are surrounded by plots of grasa, 
ant] at the sides and ends are vases or pots contaming papyrus plants. The trees indicated, 
evidently palms and sycamores, are all planted in regular rows, and from this and similar drawings 
it would appear that pleaching is no new thing. Two kiosks or arbours are shown, one on each 
side, looking on to the pools in each case, ‘The vines are shown growing on trellis work. ‘The 
walks are all in straight lines, arranged with perfect symmetry. Some 3,400 years have passed 
since the archaie representation of this old garden was painted on the tomb of a great military 
chief who lived during the eighteenth dynasty. 

Creece.—We have but little reliable information of Greek gardens. Homer deseribes in the 
Odyssey the gardens of the palace of Aleméus. They were of considerable size, covering four 
acres, and surrounded by a hedge. Within the garden the poet places “* tall trees blossoming, 
pear trees and pomegranates, and apple trees with bright fruit, and sweet figs, and olives in their 
bloom.” ‘The garden also included a vineyard, “ a sunny plot on level ground.” Flowers were 
also grown, for the account goes on to say that “ ski ing the furthest line are all manner of 
garden beds, planted trimly, that are perpetually fresh, and therein are two fountains of water, 
whereof one seatters his streams all about the garden and the other runs over umiinst it beneath 
the threshold of the courtyard, and issuea by the lofty house, and thenee did the townsfolk draw 
water.” 

It appears that at least some of the Grecian temples were surrounded by gardens. Pansanius 
writes of a grove being attached to the temple of Diana, where different fruit trees were grown. 
The same writer algo describes the grove of the temple of Aisculapius at Athens as bemg ~ most 
beautifully planted with trees,” and speaks of it as being “ no leas delectable for the sweet smell 
which it exhales than for the pleasant spectacle which it affords.” Leas is known of their 
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flower-gardens, but violets, roses, narcissi, iris, and other flowers were enltivated for festal and 
decorative purposes. 

Gardens were the classrooms of such philosophers as Plato, Socrates, and Epieurns, The will 
of Theophrastus left his house and his garden, of which he specially mentions the wall, to certain 
of his friends, “‘ to devote themselves to study and philosophy therem.” 

The pillars originally used hy the Greeks to mark the limits of grounds were latterly decorated 
with seulptured heads of Hermes, the tutelary cod of highways and boundaries, and thus probably 
statuary made its first appearance in the garden. 

The Roman Empire —Passing on to the Romans we have ample testimony to their love of 
gardens. The number and extent of the gardens, both public and private, in Rome were such as 
to entitle it to be ealled a “ garden city.” We find the genius of the nation stamped on its 
garden-art, for it was designed on clearly defined principles, on straight and symmetrical lines, 
and yet full of classic grace. It had a strong architectural character, and was clearly designed 
to make the house and garden a complete whole. The hilly character of the country led the 
Romans to adopt terrace gardens, and ultimately they became so fond of this treatment that 
sites were preferred whieh gave the desired effect. This necessitated the erection of terrace walls 
and steps, and gave opportunities for the exercise of the arts of architecture and sculpture, in & 
most picturesque manner. In this they were followed by the Italians of the Renaissance, aril 
andor remarks, “ We English talk of planting a garden; the modern Italians and the ancient 
Romans talk of building one,” and he quotes a letter of Cicero, * Cui Cneus noster loowm ul hortos 
iedificarel daret.” 

The love of gardens was universal, from the rich patrician, with his three or four villns in the 
eountry, to the poor citizen, to whose window gardens Pliny refers. Town houses were generally 
planned round one or two courtyards, according to their size, and these were almost mvariably 
laid ont as small formal gardens, with a pool and fountain in the centre, and shrubs and flowers. 
Such gardens have been found in Pompeii and Hereulanenm, Some of these are so similar to the 
gardens being made during the English Renaissance that Horace Walpole wrote that “ nothing 
ig wanting but a parterre to make a garden in the reign of Trajan serve for the description of one 
in the reion of King William 11." The gardens of the Romans mark an important stage in the 
history of garden design, for, through the Italian Renaissance, they have infinenced, moro or less, 
all that have followed. 

The battle of the styles, the eontest between the so-called “ formal " and “ natural” treat- 
ments, commenced in Imperial Italy, Qumtilian, Pliny, and Varro being with the great majority 
in practising the former style, while the latter had for advocates such as Lucullus and Martial, 
and Nero had the gardens of his palace in the Apennines laid out after the style of the * paradises"’ 
of the Persians. 

The custom of olipping the trees and shrubs near the house into formal shapes, known by 
the Romans as the “ ars topiaria,” was greatly in vogue. ‘The foyarius was the chief gardener, 
and there seems to have been no limit to his ingenuity m mouldmg the box, the tlex, and similar 
trees into all manner of fantastic forms. 

The art of the seulptor was called in freely for the adornment of the gardens of the wealthy, 
and the luxury of the people was exhibited m their gardens as well as in their life otherwise, 

The Romans were the first to Wuild hot-houses for tender plants, and for the cultivation of 
fruits out of seagon, the windows being made of thin plates of tale. 

Perhaps the best conception of the treatment of gardens in connection with the house, under 
the Romans, may be convered by a letter from: Pliny the Younger to Apollinaris, in which he 
deseribes his villa in Tuscany, a summer resort, known as the Tuseulan, some 150 miles from 
Rome. He writes -— 
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My villa is a0 nivantageonaly situated that it commania full view of all the country round, . , . Behind, 
but at n great distance, stand the Apennine Mountains, In the calmest days we are refreshed by the winds that 
blow from thence. . . , The exposition of the principal front of the house is full south, and seems to invite the 
afternoon sun in summer (but somewhat earlior in winter) into a spacious and well proportioned portico, consist- 
ing of sevaral members, particularly a porch built in the ancient manner. In the front of the portico, is — sort 
of terrace, embellished with various figures and bounded with a box-hedge, from whenee you descend by an 
easy slope, adorned with the representation of divers animals in box, answering alternately to cach other, into 0 
lawn overspread with the soft—I had almost said the liquid—Acanthus: this is surrounded by a walk enclosed 
with tonsile evergreens, shaped into wm variety of forms, Beyond it is the Gestatio (place for driving exercises) 
laid out in the form of a cireus, ornamented in the middle with box out in wumberless different figures, together 
with a plantation of shrubs, prevented by the shears from shooting up too high; the whole is fenced in by a wall 
covered with box, rising by different ranges to the top. On the outside of the wall lies a meadow that owes as 
many beauties to Nature, as nll I have beon describing within does to art; at the end of which are several other 
mesiows and fields interspersed with thickets. 

Oppasite almost to the centre of the portico stands s square edifice, which encompasses a sruall urea, shaded 
by four plane-trees, in the midst of which a fonntain rises, from whence the water, running over tho edges of a 
marble basin, gently refreshes the surrounding planc-trees and the verdore underneath them. . . . In the front 
of these agreeable buildings lies a very spacious hippodrome, entirely open in the middlo, by whieh means thecye, 
upon your first entrance, takes in iis whole extent at one glance. It tg encompassed on every side with plane-trees 
covered with ivy, so that while their heads flourish with their own foliage, their bodies enjoy a borrowed verdure, 
and thne the ivy twining round the trank and branches, spreads from tree to tree nnd connects them together, 

Betweon each Plane-tree nre planted box-trees, and behind these, bay-trees which blend their shade with 
that of the planes. Thia plantation, forming « straight boundary on both sides of the hippodrome, bends at the 
further end into « semi-cirele, which being set round and sheltered with cypress-trees, varices the prospect and 
caste a deeper gloom; while the inward cirenlar walks (for there are several) enjoying an open expostre, are per- 
fumed with roses, and connect, by a very pleasing contrast, the coolness of the shade with the warmth of the 
sun. Having passed through these several winding alleys, you enter « straight walk, which breaks out into 1 
variety of others, divided by box-hedges, In one place you have o litte meadow, in another the box is ent into 
n thousand different forme: sometimes into lottere expressing the name of the master; sometimes that of the 
artificor:; whilst here and there little obelisks rise, intermixed alternately with froit trees; when, on a sudden, 
you are surprised with an imitation of the negligent beauties of rural nature; in the centre of which lics a spot 
surrounded with a knot of dwarf planc-trees. 

Beyond these is a walk planted with the smooth and twining Acanthus, where the trees are aleo cut inte a 
variety of names wid shapes. At the upper endisan aleove of white marble, shaded by vines, supported by tour 
Carystian pillara. From this bench, the water gushing through several little pipes, as if it were pressed out by 
the weight of the persons who repose themselves upon it, falls into a stone cistern undernenth, from whenee itis 
received into « fine polished marble basin, so artfully contrived that itis always fall without ever overflowing. 

When I sup hore, this busin serves for a table, the larger sort of dishes being placed round the margin, while 
the smaller ones ewim about in the form of little yessels and water-fowl. Corresponding to this is a fountain 
whieh ia incessantly emptying and filling; for the water which it throws up to 4 great height, falling back into 
it, ie by means of two openings retired ne fast us it is received. Fronting the aleove (reflecting as great on 
ornament to it, as it borrows from it) stands a summoer-house of exquisite marble, the doors whereof project and 
open into a green enclosure ; as from its upper and lower windows the eye is presented with a variety of different 
verdures. Nexi to this ia a little private recess (which though it secme distinct, may be laid into the same room) 
furnished with a couch; and notwithstanding it has windows on every side, yet il enjoys a very agreeable 
gloominess, by means of o spreading vine which climbs to the top and entirely overshades it. Hore you may 
recline and fancy yourself in sn wood; with this difference only—that you are not exposed to the weather. In 
thia place « fountain also rises and ingtantly disappears; in different quarters are disposed marble seats, which 
serve, no less than the summer house, a4 so many reliefs after one im wearied with walking. Near each seat is o 
little fountain ; and throughout the whole hippodrome, several small rills ron mrmoring along, whereaoover 
the hand of art thought proper to conduct them, watering here and there different spote of verdure, and in their 
progress, refreshing the whole. 

‘The younger Pliny had another villa at Laurentum, on the Bay of Ostia, on the Tiber, near 
Paterno. It was more of a suburban residence, being only about fifteen miles from Rome. Here 
also a Gestatio ran round the gardens, bordered with box or rosemary. Along the inner cirele of 
the Gestatio was a shady walk of vines. The garden had many hg and mulberry trees, and there 
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was a kitchen garden behind. From the house there extended an enclosed portion, with a range 
of windows overlooking the sea on one side and the garden on the other. “ Before the enclosed 
portico,” wrote Pliny, 

is a terrace fragrant with sweet-sconted violets, and warmed by the reflection of the eun from the portico, which, 
while it. retains its rays, keeps away the north-east wind ; and it is as warm on this side as it is ecol on the side 
opposite ; in the same way it iss protection from the wind on the south-west. . . . Atthe upper end of the terriee 
and portico stands a detached garden building. which I call my favourite: my favourite, indeed, as T put it up 
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myself. Tt contains a very warm winter room, one side of which looks down the terrace while the other has a 
view of the sen, and both lie exposed to the sun. 


These are cited as samplesof Roman gardens on a moderate seale. There were many others, 
larger and more elaborate, such as the gardens of Varro’s villa at Casinum, anid the gardens of 
Laecullus, the Roman general, which, laid out with regal magnificence, rose in terraces from the 
Bay of Naples. 

Ttaly.—On the fall of the Roman Empire the art of the garden, with all the greater arta, 
languished in Italy until the advent of the Quattrocento, which ushered in the Renaissance of 
classic learning. The arts flourished in Rome, Florence, Venice, and many another Italian city, 
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culminating in the golden daysof the Cinquecento, until they lost their vigour amid the faded 
flowers of the Baroque. 

he characteristic features of Italian gardens were +: the choice of a sloping site, broken up 
into terraces, which were emphasised in the design by retaining walls, balustrades, and stairways ; 
the use of water in fountains, streams, and pools - the architectural and svmmetrical treatment 
of all the parts of the garden, with formal avenues and hedges, and vistas closed with decorative 
features “ the froe use of eonlpture aguinst the deep green backeround of clipped hox or lex trees . 
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formally planned beds of flowers, and the broad treatment of such shady trees as the cypress, the 
stone pine, and the poplar, The gardens were often focig anal Sanitoatakiveky sadiwy tia bata 
lying up the bill and the house or casino generally standing half way up the slope. 

The Italian gardens of the Renaissance are, by general consent, the most beautiful m the 
world. All that wealth, genius, and skill could lavish on the dwellmg was found m the villas of 
the wealthy nobles and cardinals. For the realisation of their building sehemes they could call 
for such architects as Bramante, Michelangelo, Peruza, Ginlio Romano, Vignola, and Michelozzi. 
House and garden were equally the work of the architect, resulting in one complete and har- 
monious composition, the house beng the clomax of the rarden, ard the curden the decorative 
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setting in whieh the house was placed by a master’s hand, a jewel of white gleammg marble. 
Although the word “ villa,” as transplanted into our tongue, speaks to us of the house only, it 
was not so in its native land. The word included not only the house, which was known as the 
casino, but also the qiardino. Honse and garden alike were a reflex of the country, the climate, 
and the habits of the people. The hilly ground created their terraced gardens; the climate 
forbade the wide lawns of more humid lands; its blue sky and burning sun called for shade, for 
the sight and sound, the sparkle and ¢plash of water tossed in the summer breeze, or still in some 
ieep pool, reflecting the azure of heaven on its bosom. The outdoor life of the people was 
gvidenced in the gardens, which were really open-air rooms, and the luxury of the day was shown 
in the exuberant ornament, the grottoes, vases, and urns, priceless gems of the seulptor’s art, and 
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in the profusion of statuary, whieli seems to stream out of the palaces—divinities and satyrs, 
nymphs and amerin, promenading the terraces, eacsidis down the stairs and bathing in the 
casedles. 

No deseription could give any adequate conception of the old-world beauty of such gardens 
as those that enshrine the Villa d’Kste at Tivoli, laid out by Bramante, for the Cardinal Hippolito 
"Este, on the site of the Emperor Hadrian's villa; or the Villa Lante near Viterbo, designed by 
Vignola, from whose hands also came the villa at Vaprorola. The Villa Giusti at Verona iz 
another charming example of Italy’s garden-art, while at the Palazzo Caserta we Hay see the 
extraordinary series of cascades laid out by Van Vitelli, Many others might be named, such as 
the Villas Medici, Borghese, Albani, and Pamphilj Doria, at Rome : Villa Gamberaia in Florence, 
and Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati ; and the house and yardens clustered on the lovely Isola 
Bella on Lake Maggiore. 
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The designer of gardens may learn much from those of Italy, but he must not think to repro- 
duce their inimitable eharm under cold northern skies, Their haunting beauty, their mystery, 
are linked to the Jand on which they have grown. Deserted, many of them neglected, moss- 
crown, and strewn with dead leaves, they seem to echo voices long silent, and to recall 


The tender grace of a day that is dend, 


France.—It is easy to trace the influence of Ttaly on all the pages of the history of garden- 
making in France, but the latter developed a style quite characteristic of the people and the 
country. France is a land of wide plains rather than steep hills, and we find a breadth, 
in expansivences in the treatment of grounds not seen elsewhere. The desion of monumental 
buildings, their grouping and their environment, and the disposition of “ l¢ tou! ensemble,” to use 
one of their own phragea, is a field in which the French have no rival. 

The earlier workers in the garden-art of the Prench Renaissance counted among their number 
such men as Andronet du Cereeau, the architect, well known as the author of Les plus Excellents 
Bastiments de France, Bernard Palissy, more famous in another of the lesser arts, Jacqnes 
Debrosse, architect, and others, such as the Mollets and Olivier de Berres. But all these were 
eclipsed by the brilliant designer, André le Nétre, born in 1613. He had certainly extraordinary 
opportunities, ineluding such works as the laying out of the grounds of Versailles for Louis STV. 
He had full seope in the two hundred acres which surrounded the palace, and he could draw on 
the apparently bottomless purse of the “ Grand Monarque.” His other works included such 
mangions aa Chantilly, &t. Cloud, and Vaux-le-Vicomte. he characteristies of his work are 
great breadth and stateliness, 

Everything Le Notre desiened waa on the most generous lines—paths, terraces, and avennes, 
broad and noble, ornamented with water, especially in the shape of fountains decorated with 
sculpture, and Lusins containing wide expanses of water. Ie Notre’s gardens formed an admuir- 
able backeround to such figures as grace the canvases of Wattean, where life was a ceaseloas /éte- 
champétre, and whose gardens were but salons en plein air, These scenes, too, have changed, 
kings and courtiers are gone, and the wonders of Versailles have other spectators, as Alired 
de Musset writes :— 

O dienx | O bergers 1 0 rocailles! 
Vieux Satyree, Termes groenons, 
Vieux petits ifs en rangs d'oignons, 

O bassine, quinconees, charmilles, 
Boulingrins pleins de majesté, 

Oh), lea dimanchea, tout l’éte 

Biillent tant d‘honnétes fuomilles. 


England—Coming to our own country, we find the first trace of gardening during its oceupa- 
tion by the Romans. The troublous times that followed their departure were not favourable to 
the arts of peace, but after the Norman Conquest we find the words hort and hortuli occurring in 
the Domesday Book. As time went on gardens were laid out nm connection with the monasteries, 
and stall gardens were made within the precineta of castles, chiefly for the use of the ladies of 
the honsehold. These were high-walled enclosures, laid out as 4 small green spot, with “ knots " 
or beds of flowers, and seats, and perhaps an arbour. 

We have few accounts of the gardens of medieval times, one of the earliest being found 
in the Kingis Quair, written by James I. of Scotland during his eighteen years’ captivity in 
England, at the beginning of the fifteenth century. He writes, that to begule the tedium 
one day, “ Unto the wvndow gan I walk in hye, to se the warld and folk that went forby,” and 
goes On: 

48 
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Now was there maid fast by the Touria wall, 
A gardyn faire, and in the cornoris set 
Ane herbere grene, with wandis long and emall 
Railit about; and so with treis act 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hegia knet, 
Thot lyf waa non walking there forby, 
That myght within scarse ony wight aspye. 
So thik the bewis and the lones grene 
Beschadit all the aleyes that there were, 
And myddia enory herbere myght be sene 
The seharpé grené sueti ionopore 
Growing so faire with branchis here and there, 
That, a8 it semryt to « lyf without, 
The bewis epred the herbere all about. 

An interesting illumination in the British Museum, made about the end of the same century, 
illustrating a copy of Chaucer's translation of the Roman dela Rase, showa the advance made in 
the laying-out of gardens. ‘he garden forming the seene of the picture is enclosed by an em- 
battled wall of stone, with a central division of trellis work, the most prominent feature of one 
side of the garden being a fountain in the centre of a circular basin with a stone kerb, while the 
other side is laid out formally im plots or beds. 

We pass on to the days of the Tudors, however, before we get any more detailed accounts of 
gardens. George Cavendish, gentleman-usher to Cardinal Wolsey, degeribes some of the features 
of the surroundings of the palace which the great Cardinal commenced to build for himself in 
1520 at Hampton Court -— 

My garden sweet, enclosed with walles strang, 
Embanked with benches to sytt and take my rest, 
Tho knottee a enknotted, it cannot be exprest, 
With arbours and alyes eo plesrant and so dulce, 
The pestilent ayres with flavors to repulse. 

About this time the influence of the Renaissance of the arts in Italy began to be felt in 
Fingland, and Henry VIII., when building the palace of Nonsuch, in Surrey, enlisted the aid of 
Italians. Pan] Hentener, travelling’ in England in 1598, thus describes the surroundings of 
Nonsuch, erected some sixty years previously :-— 

The palace iteclf is eo encompassed with parks full of deer, delicious gardens, groves ornamented with trellis- 
work, cabinets of yerdure, and walks so embrowned with trees, that it seems to be a place pitched npon hy 
Pleasure herself, to dwell in along with Health. In the pleasure and artificial gurdens are many columns and 
pyramids of marble, two fountains that spout water one round the other like a pyramid, upon which are perched 
emall birds that stream water out of their billa. Im the grove of Diana is a very agreeable fountain, with 
Acteon turned into a stag, as he was sprinkled by the goddess and her nymphs, with inscriptions. 








English gardens, or at least those of any size, had already assumed a decorative character. 
Figured flower-beds, straight alleys, fountains, and sculpture had become features of the garden, 
and it was about this time that the topiary art was first practised in England. The trimming of 
such trees as yew, hornbeam, holly, and privet into square and formal shapes was doubtless due 
to the necessity for keapme garden hedges within reasonable bounds. The custom also satistied 
the wsthetic feeling that formal divisions near the building to which the garden was attached 
should be treated in harmony with the house. The objection that any such clipping is un- 
natural is set aside by the consideration that « row of bushes or trees in an absolutely straight 
line is equally unnatural. The whole arrangement of a garden should be frankly admitted as an 
interference with Nature. Man needs these for shelter to his dwelling and his garden, und they 
are shaped to subserve his needs and purposes. Is man for Nature, or Nature for man? We 
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mow our lawns. Why may we not clip our hedges? At the same time, topiary work should be 
on the simplest lines possible. Bacon, in his essay, says on this subject, “ Advising, nevertheless, 
that whatsoever form you east it into; first, it be not too busie, or full of Work ; wherem I, for 
my part, do not like Images eut out in Juniper, or other Garden-stufl ; they are for childran. 
Little low Hedges, round like Welts, with some pretty Pyramids, I like well.” 

Bacon's essay had doubtless a powerful influence in moulding the design of the gardens of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times. At least one garden is said to have been laid out in accordance 
with the great Chancellor's views—that at Moor Park, belonging to the Countess of Bedford. 





FiO, 4.—WILTO" BOCSK, WILTAE: POSTAL IN THE HALLAN GARDEN, 
produced by permistin from Mr. HL Tnige Driggs’ Jere! Gardens ia Kuglamt and Scod}red (Dutalen!, 103), 


Sir William Temple wrote concerning this garden :— 

The perfectest Figure of « Garden I ever saw, either at Home or Abroad, was that of Moor Park, in Hert- 
faridshire. . . . I will describe it for s model to those that meet with such a situation, and are above the regards 
of @omnmoan Exponce, Tt hes pon the Side of a Hill peo which the Honea stands) bt Toe Very bleep. The 
Length of the Honse, where the best Rooms and of most Use or Pleasure are, lies upon the Breadth of the 
Garden, the Great Parlour opens into the middle of a Terras Gravel-Walk that lies even with it, and which may 
be, a8 1 remember, about three hundred Paces long and broad in Proportion, the Border set with Standard 
Laurels, and at large Distances, which have the Beanty of Orange-Trees, out of Flower and Fruit. From this 
Walk are Three Descenta by many Stone Steps; in the Middle and at each End, into a very large Parterre, This is 
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divided into Quartersby Gravel-Walke, and adorned withtwo Fountains and cight Statues in the several Quarters ; 
at the End of the Terras-Walk are two Bummer-Houses, and the Sides of the Parterre are ranged with two large 
Cloisters, open to the Garden, upon Arches of Stone, and ending with two other Summier-Houses even with the 
Cloisters, which are paved with Stone, and designed for Walks of Shade, there being none other in the whole 
Parterre, Over these two Cloisters are two Terrasses covered with Lead, and fenced with Balusters ; and the 
passage into these Airy Walks, is cub of the two Summer-Housea at the End of the first Torras-Walk, The 
Cloister facing the South is covered with Vines, and would have been proper for an Orange-House, and the other 
for Myriles, or other more common Greens. From the middle of the Parterre is a Descent by many Steps flying 
an each side of a Grotto, that lies between them (covered with Lend, and fiat) into the Lower Garden, whieh is 
all Frnit-Trees ranged about the several Quarters of a Wilderness which is very shady; the Walks here are all 
green, the Grotto embellished with Figures of Shell-Rock-Work, Fountains and Waterworks. If the Hill had 
not ended with the Lower Garden, and the Wall were not bounded by a common Way that goes through the 
Park, they might have added «a Third Quarter of all Greens; but this Want is cupplied by a Garden on the other 
Side of the House, which is all of that Sort, very Wild, Shady, and adorned with rough Rock-work and 
Fountains. 


“The perfectest Figure of a Garden ” was evidently influenced by the gardens of Italy, and 
the same influence was clearly at work in the design of the gardens at Theobalds, Hatfield, Wilton, 
Montacute, and others laid owt at this period. 

No great change in garden design is visible until we reach the days of Charles I., when the 
influence of Le Notre made itself felt in England. It has been alleged that the gardens of Green- 
wich and St. James's Palace came from his hands, but without sufficient proof. It is well known, 
however, that the King’s chief gardener, John Rose, worked for some time under Le Notre. The 
impreas of the French master’s work at Versailles and elsewhere is to be clearly traced in such 
gardens as those at Chatsworth, Badminton, and Melbourne Hall, in Derbyshire. The great 
attention given to both garden design and horticulture in England by men of culture ts evidenced 
in the writings of John Evelyn, and others. 

With the coming of William IT. and Mary the Duteh style of gardening became fashionable. 
The characteristies of the Dutch gardens of that day were excessive formality and symmetry, 
giving a stiff appearance to the whole garden. The abundant ornaments were of a small and 
trivial order, and the trees were clipped into all sorts of ridiculous shapes. This fashion, for it 
wits little else, soon brought about the complete decay of garden-eraft m the country. The 
quaint conceits of the gardens of Levens Hall, Westmoreland, and of Packwood, in Warwickshire, 
are goud examples of the absurd length to which the ars lopiaria was carried. Part of the gardens 
of Hampton Court were also remodelled in the Duteh style, English garden degign had thus 
reached a stave in its history of which the wits of the day were not slow to take advantage. When 
writers of the ealibre of Addison and Pope made the garden tuste of the hour the butt of their 
ridicule, it soon succumbed, for ite vitality was spent and gone. 

Pope turned his sarcasm on to the Dutch fashion in a paper which appeared in the Guardian 
in 1713, from which the following is extracted :-— 

We seem to make it our study to recede from nature, not only in the various tonsure of greens into the 
most regular and formal shape, but even in monstrous attempla beyond the reach of the art itself: we run into 
seulpture, and are yet better pleased to have our trees in the most awkward figurea of men and animals than in 
the most regular of their own. A ottixen 16 no sooner proprictor of a couple of yews, but he entertains thoughts 
of erecting them into giants like those of Guildhall, I know on eminent cook who beantified his country-seat 
with n coronmtion-dinner in greens, where you see the champion flourishing on horseback at one end of the table, 
mul the Qucen in perpetual youth at the other. 

For the benctit of ull my loving countrymen of thia curious taste, I shall here publish a catalogue of greens 
to be disposed of by an eminent town-gardener, who has lately applied to me upon this head. He represents 
that for the advancement of a politer sort of ornament in the villas and gardens adjacent io this great city, and in 
order to distinguish those places from the mere barbarous countries of gross nature, the world stands much in 
need of a virtuoso gardener who has o turn to sculpture, and is thereby capable of improving upon the ancients 
in the imagery of evergreens. I proceed to his catalogue aa he sent it for my recommendation: 
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Adam and Eve in yew; Adan o little shattered by the fall of the tree of Knowledge in the great storm ; 
Eve and the serpent very flourishing. 

The tower of Babel not yet finished. 

Si. George in Box; his arm aearce long enough, but will be in « condition to stick the dragon by next April. 

A green dragon of the aame, with o tail of ground-ivy for the present. 

N.B, These two are not to be sold separately, 

Edward the Black Prince in Cypress. 

A pair of giants, stunted, to be sold cheap. 

A Queen Elizabeth in Phyllirea, « little inclining to the Green sickness, but of full wrowth. 

An old Maid of honour in wormwood. 

A topping Ben Jonsom in Laurel. 

Divers eminent modern poets in bays, somewhat blighted, to be disposed of » pennyworth 

A quick-set hog, shot up into a porcupine, by its being forgot a week in rainy weather. 

Noah's Ark in holly, standing on the mount, the ribs a little damaged for want of water. 

‘he formalists had carried their freaks too far, and brought the art of the garden mto 
ridicule, not only by distorting the works of Nature to the level of absurdity, but the cordeners 
of the time extended their operations beyond the garden walls and sought to straighten out and 
drill the park and woods. ‘The tables were soon turned, and the garden itself was invaded by 
the wildness of Nature. 

Horace Walpole in his essay, On Modern Gardening, also criticised the “ verdant seulp- 
ture” of the day, and commended Bridgman, who was the first garden designer to break with 
the craze, for having banished it. He writes: “ He enlarged his plans, disdaiming to make every 
division tally to its opposite; and thongh he still adhered much to straight walks with high 
clipped hedges, they were only his great lines ; the rest he diversified with wilderness and with 
loose groves of oak, thongh still within surrounding hedges,” 

The movement which now get in wus only one phase of the wave of romanticism which swept 
across the fields of both art and literature. Tho movement was doubtless needed to break down 
a dead formalism, but brought with it some of the iconoclast’s excesses. The sham Gothic of 
Horace Walpole’s house at Strawberry Hill was quite in harmony with his views on what became 
known as “ landseape gardening.” The idea that underlies the phrase is the sweeping away of 
any demarcation between the garden and the landscape beyond, and the attempt to reproduce 
landseapes in imitation of the works of the great painters, The fashion thus ran in a different 
direction. 

Walpole takes oceasion in his essay to praise the work of William Kent in this connection. 
Kent was an architect of considerable ability, and also a painter, Walpole says that * He leaped 
the fence, and saw that all nature was a garden.” ‘Uhimking of the many old gardens which were 
destroyed as a result of the new style, an American writer has grimly expressed the regret that 
Kent's leap was not immediately followed by a fatal fall. Walpole continues, however : ~ The 
pencil of his imagination bestowed all the arts of landscape on the scenes ho handled. . . . 
Selecting favourite objects, and veiling deformities by screens of plantation ; sometimes allowme 
the rudest waste to add its foil to the richest theatre, he realized the compositions of the greatest 
masters in painting.” Kent was hailed asa great genius. One of his theories was that Nature 
abhora a straight line; that gardens ought to be laid out in studied irregularity, with no straight 
lines but with serpentine curves. Mason, the poet, eulogismg Kent in his poem, The English 
Garden, wrote :— 

He by rules unfettered boldly scorns 
Formality and method—round and equare 
Disdaining, plans irregularly great. 

Thera soon commenced the destruction of many of England's gardens. ‘The good went with 

the bad, and many an old English pleasaunce, with its quaint charm and old-time memories, was 
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torn up, the “* pleached bowers " destroyed, and the terraces fing down, so that the grass of the 
woods might be brought up to the windows of the mansion, in order, as fat as possible, to give the 
impression that the landscape was in its pristine state. In order to coax the grounds up to the 
level of the great masters’ pictures Kent had resort to many expedients to give a fictitious interest 
toa landscape which he thought was in need of being “ chastened and polished,” and so imitation 
rivers were made, with broken bridges over them, and manufactured ruins erected to give a 
romantie touch to the view. He even went the length of planting dead trees ~ to give the 
creater uir of truth to the scene ~! 

The most extraordinary personality of this movement, however, was Lancelot Brown, known 
as * Capability” Brown from his habit of speaking of the ~ capabilities ” of the place he was 











ria, 8,—TneeTiaM, (fir Charice Barry, 1LA., Arcliltert,) 


remodelling, He was originally a kitehen-gardener and had no traiming in any of the arts, yet, 
nevertheless, he was greatly in request from end to end of the country, and laid out numerous 
estates after his atvle, whieh consisted in the formation of winding paths, the planting of irregular 
“ lumps " of trees, and the hollowing out of flat ground here and there in heaps so as to imitate 
Nature “ in her best moods.” 

Looking back now, it seems almost incredible that this man eould be said to have had almost 
supreme control over the art of gardening in England for nearly halfa century. The “ immortal 
Brown,” “ omnipotent magician,” erstwhile kitchen-gardener, had surely east a powerful spell 
over his clientéle when he was worshipped as the living leader of the powers of Nature.”” Being 
so, it was a small thing that Chatham should write that Brown “ shares the pnvate hours of the 
King, dines familiarly with his naghbour of Sion (the Duke of Northumberland), and site down 
at the tables of all the House of Lords.” He had special powers in the formation of artificial 
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sheets of water, which he placed in all possible and impossible positions. Regarding somo work 
of this charueter which he earried out at Blenheim, he boasted that the Thames would never 
forgive him! His chef d'auere was Stowe in Buckinghamshire. 

The craze for irregularity and wriggling paths spread to the Continent, and many gardens 
were replaced by a “ jardin 4 l’anglaise.” 

But even Walpole came to regret the ruin which this revolution had eanged. In one of his 
latters telling of a visit to his house at Houghton, he writes: “ Those groves, those alleys, where 
T have passed so many charming moments, are now stripped up or overgrown ; many fond paths 
T could not unravel, though with a very exact clucin my memory. I met two gamekeepers and 
a thousand hares! ... [loved this garden ; Houghton, | know not what to call it, a monument 
of grandeur or ruin.” 

Brown was followed by Humphrey Repton, and the principles on which he worked are given 
in his own words, as they forman admirable epitome of the views of the *' landscape ” school of 
garden designers : — 

First, it must display the natural beauties, and hide the natural defects of every situntion ; it should give 
the appearances of extont und freedom by carefully disguising or hiding the boundary; thirdly, tt must studiously 
conceal every interference of art, however expensive, by which the scenery ie improved; making the whole 
appear the production of nature only; and fourthly, all objects of mere conventonce or comfort, if Incapable 
of being made ornamental, or of becoming proper parts of the general scenery, most he removed or concealed. 


TPuring the nmeteenth century the art of garden design has in the main followed the land- 
seape school, although some notable exceptions have to be recorded here and there, such os the 
work of Sir (harles Barry, Nesfield, and others. Asarule, however, the views of garden designers 
were in harmony with the sentimonts expressed by the Abbé De Lille in his poem, Les Jardins — 

Lea jardins appelsient los chamipe dans leur séjour; 
Los jardins dans les champe vont entror i lear tour: 
Chaeun d'enx a es droite; n’excluons Inn ni lantre, 
Je ne décidea point entre Kent et Le Notre. 

Within recent years, however, a number of architects have directed attention to the chaotic 
state of affairs, and enthusiastically advocated a revival of the formal garden. Foremost among 
these should doubtless be placed the name of the late John D. Sedding, who wrote so sympa- 
thetically on the aubject. There are others, architects and garden designers, whose works we 
have the pleasure to admire, but whose names it were invidious to mention, since happily they 
are still with wa. 


OF TIE STTE AND ITs CHARACTERIBTICS. 


Before taking any steps towards laying out the grounds surrounding a building the site 
should be carefully surveyed. No preconcetved arrangement should be allowed to fetter the 
mind of the designer, The site itself should inspire the design. The position of the house should 
not be fixed until the whole scheme has been thoroughly considered. Im order that both house 
and garden shall be in harmony with the genius loct, careful consideration should he given to the 
climatic conditions, the general characteristics of the whole landscape, the contour and levels of 
the ground available, the nature of the subsoil, the aspect of the site, the prospects from the 
house, both what it is desirable to keep m view and what tt is necessary to seroen from sight. 
Note should also be taken of the presence of water, with the direction of its course, and of what 
trees may be on the site. 

The clmatic conditions have a great influence both on the character and the probable 
success of the garden, and the design should provide whatever additional shelter may be required 
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to protect the garden from cold winds. The different conditions which may be found in, say, 
Italy, North America, and Great Britain, greatly affect the character of the garden a3 well as the 
degien and planning of the house. 

The levels of the site will determine, to a great extent, the position of the house and lawn, 
and the direction of the various roads and paths, easy access to all parts being kept in view. 
Level ground permits of the easy adaptation of a formal design, but a sloping site is much better, 
while a hilly site may be productive of a most interesting scheme. An old writer, Estienne, 
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wrote as to this point, towards the end of the sixteenth century : “ You may also, if your ground 
he actually so seated, or 1 your industrie please so to bring it to passe, make your Garden rise 
and mount by severel degrees, one levell ascending above another, which ts exceeding beautifull to 


ihe eie, and very beneficial to your flowers and fruit trees, espectally if such ascents have the bene 
fit of the Sun rising upon them.” Good drainage is also more easily efiected on a sloping arte. 
In selecting a site the greatest care should be taken to secure a porous substratum of gravel 
or marl, with a good covering of loam. A subsoil of clay should be avoided at all costs, as being 
good for neither house nor garden. | 
So far as aspect is concerned, the ideal site would hie with a slope towards the south-east, 
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with shelter given either by hills or trees from the north and north-east, or other direction from 
which the site may be exposed to cold winds. The flower-gardens should be placed where they 
will get all the sunlight possible throughout the day. The aspect of the house and garden should 
not be sacrificed to any prospect, however desirable. If there be considerable latitude in the 
placing of the house, choice should be made of « place where the best prospects can be seen from 
the north-east or north-west. Instead of setting the house and garden to face a cold and damp 
aspect for the sake of a view, points of vantage commanding the scenery should be arranged in 
the garden, in which case these would form points of interest in its design. 
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Another necessity is the presence of an ample and constant supply of pure water. Tf a 
stream of running water crosses the grounds, tt will be a souree of added beauty to the garden. 

The character and healthimess of the vegetation on all parts of the site should be ascertained, 
with a view to obtamimng guidance as to the best disposition of the different parts of the grounds. 
All old trees should be spared as far us possible. 

The characteristic features of the site having been fully ascertamed, and these made the 
basis of the general plan of treating the grounds, the location of the house should then be 
determined. 


47 
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OF THE HOUSE IN RELATION TO [Ms SURROUS DINGE. 


The placing of the house in its right position on the site calls for the utmost care, and its 
plan and position should not be fixed finally until a complete survey of the whole area has been 
prepared, the levels ascertained, and the approaches and paths tentatively arranged. 

‘As the whole interest of the site cireles round the house, its position must be studied with 
full regard to all the parts it has to play in the life of 1ts occupants. It must be convenient of 
weceess at all times, the various entrances must be all arranged for, and the proper aspect and 
outlook secured for every room. Heady means of cornmunication must be provided to stables, 
garage, kitehen garden, &c., without destroying the privacy required in the parts of the garden 
which are linked with the principal rooms. 

Although a level site may be the most suitable one for a stately mansion on classic lines, a 
site of various grades may be made equally suitable for a house of less pretension. .A country 
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house skilfully fitted on to an irregular and rugged site, may, by that very means, Acduire of 
special charm. lé will not have the appearance of having been dumped down, tut will peer 
rather to have grown naturally from the soil. 

The existing features of the site, its contour and general effect, should be as little disturbed 
ag possible, not only for economical reasons, large alterations im earthwork being always costly, 
hat because the character of the garden might be thrown out of harmony with its surroundings 
and a forced and unnatural appearance he the result. : 

The house ought to be placed where it will get sufficient shelter from northerly winds, with 
at the same time full exposure to the south and south-east. It should be as well elevated as 
possible, so long as the access doea not become laborious to man and beast, and the situation is 
not exposed, This will lift the house well clear of the fogs and vapours which hang about low- 
lying ground, especially where water is present, and make it much healthier for its inmates. It 
will also in all probability secure {hat the house and garden are not overlodked to such an extent 
as to interfere with their necessary privacy. 
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At this juncture a few words on the design of the house itself may not be out of place. No 
building should be designed without taking its environment into account. The architecture of 
the city is naturally more formal than that of the country. The city house is often no more than 
a facade, und we take what is behind it for granted, In the country, however, we can see all 
round the house, which, surrounded by a garden, seems to take on a more human, a more lovable 
quality. Bacon well wrote of cardening : “ It is the greatest refreshment to the spinte of Man, 
without which Buildings and Palaces are but gross Handy-works.” 

Sinee the house is to strike the keynote for its own immediate environment, it is of the first 
importance that the house itself should be in sympathy with the surrounding country. How 
often one sees a house in the country that strikes a false note, that jars on the scene. Many a 
lovely spot is destroyed by some " desirable villa,” with its tawdry, restless features. How the 
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beautiful Italian word has lost caste in the hands of the British speenlative builder ! Eclecticism 
may be allowed some place in the commercial erty, but in the country Wuildings should not be 
conspicuous, pushful, shouting for attention. A building designed in harmony with its sur- 
roundings gives the needed touch of human interest to a wild and wooded country, and the touch 
should bring with it an added charm to the scene. It cannot do this, however, if its materials, 
its shape, and its colour, are exotic to the locality. Has not one often seen a house that seems 
to have strayed many miles from its home? The house im the country should have the look of 
belonging to its environment. ‘The seeret of the beauty of the country house and its unity with 
its surroundings lies in the use of the natural materials of the distmet. Imported materials which 
affect the appearance and colour of a building ought to be used with the greatest possible caution. 
The architect will indeed be well advised if he dispenses with their nse altogether, and bailds his 
house with the stones of its own valley, as Longfellow has happily put 1k :— 

That ia best which lieth nearest, 

Shape from that thy work of art. 
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‘The architect should study the character of the scenery, and mould his building accordingly. 
He may build as rich a dwelling as the owner may wish in flat and softly undulating country, but 
he will want to design simply and broadly in the presenca of Nature in her more powerful moods, 
when his work lies at the opening of some purple glen and mountain peaks close the horizon. 

Having touched on the placing of the house and on its design in relation to the surrounding 
country, we have now to consider the treatment of the garden in connection with the house. 

The garden is the link between the house and the outside world. Without it a building is 
left ina sort of nakedness, The honge is a work of man’s making, and that is why we feel in- 
stinetively that the garden should not be wild unfettered Nature, bul Nature mbdued and get 
out in ordered grace and beauty. 

There should not only be harmony between house and garden, but the two combined should 
form one complete, well-balanced unity. Assuming that the building is a real work of art, 
however simple in its lines, the garden should form a worthy and becoming setting for it. The 
one should be the complement to the other, the house being the central feature of the garden and 
the garden the corollary to the house. | 

In order to this, the style and character of the house, palatial or unpretending, stately or 
homely, should be reflected in the treatment and accessories of the garden. The house should 
take root in the garden, and the garden should be simply an expansion of the house. A proper 
base for the building, such as a terrace, helps much to unite it with the garden, while such exten- 
sions of the building outwards ag porches, loggias, and verandahs, carry the house mto the area of 
the garden. Vrom the terrace on which these all stand the eye is carried down the steps and 
along the terrace walls to such structural accessories us garden houses, pergolas, arbours, 
seats,&e. Even inour climate, and especially in the southern parts of the island, there is a move- 
ment towards a more outdoor life during the summer months, and the garden should contain the 
open-air rooms of the house. In his garden ~ man should feel himself still within hiahome. &| 

Not only should the house unite itself with the garden, but the garden should lay hold of the 
house. Nothing binds the house better to the soil, in the decorative sense, than climbing plants. 
These soften the hard lines of the stone or brick and drape the walls with a deheate veil of Nature's 
weaving, Shrubs carefully selected as to colour and probable ultimate size may also be planted 
near the house in such a way aa to lead the eye from the grounds to the house, where the creepers 
earry the green tints of the garden up to roof-tree and pable. 

Care should be taken to prevent climbing plants from running not over a building, leaving 
it shapeless in appearance, and in the case of the common ivy, probably making it damp. Ivy 
and Virginian creeper require to be kept rigorously within bounds, for the walls of the house 
should be only partially veiled with a transparent drapery, never concealing but only adorning 
the walls which it embraces. More advantage should be taken of the abundant variety of 
climbing plants at our disposal. In addition to those mentioned, there are wistaria, jasmine, 
honeysuckle, with its delicious scent, clumatis, climbing roses, Vitis meonstans, Tropeolum 
gpeciosum, with its flaming flowers, and, where less colour is desired, the magnolia and cotone- 
aster. Time will stain the walla with grey and gold, and “ Nature's noblest tapestry * will 
stretch ita green tendrils and gay towers lovingly over the house, binding it to the garden, 

So let the bumble artist stand sade, 
the canvas, and the tte set 
Po aan sure hands, i 
Which touch by touch add purple to his roofs, 
And clothe his walls with woodbine and with rose. 








In order to unite the garden more closely with the house, in the daily life of the home, it 
should be planned with an open-air room, facing the south, opening directly on to the garden and 
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conveniently placed with relation to the dining-room and also the kitchen service. In the 
simmer months i might be used as a breakfast room, and 1t conld be used as a sitting-room, 
when not too cold, during a good part of the year, A few pieces of strong simple furniture are 
all that is required to make the room a delightfal accessory to any house. 

In the climate of England such a room is more likely to be useful than the verandah or 
“ piazza “" so universal in America, where the excessive heat im summer drives the people outside 
‘their houses, while at the same time the strength of the sun renders shade absolutely necessary, 
The American verandah is thus a direct and legitimate outeome of climatic conditions, In 
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building verandahs care should be taken not to have them needlessly large, and they ehould be 
designed so as to seem a real part of the house and not a shed set up against it. This is more 
likely to be attained if they can be brought under the sweep of the roof of the house itself. Tn 
thia country verandahs must not be placed where they will darken any room. In England a 
earefully treated logmia leading to the garden is likely to be more successful as » design, as well 
as more useful, than the American piazza. 

The house should have a good base on which to stand, a sufficient platform on which it is 
elevated, at least two feet above the level of the garden generally. This makes the building airier 
and healthier, and adds greatly to ita dignity, while from both house and terrace a better view 
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is had of the garden, If the house is on a sloping site this may be easily arranged. The terrace 
should be on naturally formed ground if possible, and if adjustment has to be made, care mst 
be taken to guard against an artificial effect. The terrace should have as long a line as possible, 
and should be sufficiently broad, in proportion to the size of the house. 

'The retaining wall forming the front of the terrace should be of the same material as the 
house and be treated similarly, so as to secure unity of effect. The terrace wall with its flights 
of steps is invaluable as a link between the house and the grounds. 

If the terrace is low, a simple stone cope along the top of the retaining wall is all that is 
required, but when it is higher than two or three feet a low terrace wall ig necessary. This may 
be quite plain or be in the form of a balustrade, according to the size and style of the house. 
Balustrades are necessary only in connection with buildings of a palatial order, Plain stone 
walls, decorated with climbing plants, are quite in harmony with most country houses. 

No rule ean be laid down for the width of terraces or the number of them to he used in laying 
out 4 garden, as these depend entirely on the size and levels of the ground being treated. For 
the sake of simplicity of effect, however, they should not be multiplied. 

Although cheaper in the first instance, griss slopes are but poor substitutes for terrace walls. 
Slopes have no arehitectonic value and contribute nothing to the umty of house and garden. 
Qn the contrary, they have in some instances 4 most unpleasant effect, The grass on these 
slopes is diffieult to keep in good order and they give no such opportunity to the gardener as the 
walls afford. . | 

Philip Miller, nearly two hundred years ago, wrote thus on the utility of terraces :— 

There is a peculiar Excellency in Gardens that have terrasses > because from the height of one Terrnss, all 
the lower parts of the Garden may be diseovered ; and from others the Compartiments are seen, which form so 
many several Gurdena one under another and present us with very agreeable Views, and different Seenes of 
Things, if the Terrasses are not too frequent, and there be good lengths of Level between them. 


OF SOME PRINCIPLES OF GARDEN DESIGN. 

The environment of a building requires carefnl consideration. Especially is this the ease 
when itis to be surrounded by « garden of some extent, and still more so when beyond the garden 
there lies a wide extent of beautiful country. 

Architecture clearly proclaims itself to he an art of nian’s devising. The surrounding 
sconery—plain, valley, hill and mountain—are what man culls Nature. The task before the 
designer of the garden is to bring about, by its medium, a harmonious alliance betwixt Art 
and Nature. The garden is Nature woven round the house under the guiding hand of Art. 

Every garden ought to be specially designed for the building which it encloses and adapted 
to the character of the site on which it is laid out. If that be accepted it is futile to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules or to prepare model plans. Nevertheless, there are some general principles 
which ought to be home in mind, and it is proposed to deal with these briefly. 

1. Utility —The first essential is that the garden shall be so planned as to be useful and eon- 
veniont in the duily life of the occupants of the house. So much should this be the case that it 
will be used as an outdoor extension of the house at all times that the weather may permit, and 
eapecially in warm countries where a great deal of time is necessanly spent out-of doors. The 
different parts of the garden and its wceessories, such as kitchen-garden, conservatory, tool and 
potting houses, &e., should all be arranged 80 as to permit of the work of the house and garden 
coing on smoothly and with the least possible loss of time. Roads and paths should be us direct 
and easy as possible, convenient accesses by carriage, cart, or barrow should be laid out where 
necessary and tradesmen’s entrances provided. Servants’ quarters should in no case overlook _ 
the lawns or the parts of the garden adjacent to the principal rooms. A reasonable amount of | 
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privacy should be obtainable in the garden, especially when it is used for reading and study. 
Shelter from the prevailing winds and shade from the aun should also be provided, with seats and 
resting-places in convenient positions. 

2, Truthfulness.—Tho garden should not pretend to be what it is not, a piece of Nature m 
its virgin state. Nor should it pretend to be larger than it really ia by the concealment of its 
boundaries, one of the falsities of the landscape sehool, which brought forth that wonderful 
invention, the “ ha-ha.” The garden should plamly confess man's hand m its making, anc 
ita enclosure should be shown straightforwardly and without reserve. No fear should be felt that 
the beauty of the garden will be marred by abandoning the attempt to counterfert wild Nature. 
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The highest beauty is ever linked with truth, and the garden-maker may well listen to the 

message of Keats’ Ode to a Grecian Urn: 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty “—thot is all 

Yo know on earth, and all ye need to know. 








3. Simplicity.—Whether large or small, a garden should be simple in its general design, 
Simplicity is not baldness, for true simplicity is in no way inconsistent with the highest degree 
of richness, where that may be desired. Simplicity is the result of a well-ordered plan, by which 
the garden becomes not a mere collection of trees, shrubs, and Howers, but a coherent and well- 
proportioned entity, beautiful asa wholeas well asinitsdetails. This desirable quality ina garden 
is most often destroyed by crowding too many features into the space available, The desire to 
have specimens of as many different kinds of trees, shrubs, and plants as possible is also destructive 
of breadth and unity of effect. Unless the intention is to lay out a nursery it is not desirable to 
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attempt an exhibition of all the riches of the British arboretum. Ruskin wrote: “A forest 
composed of all manner of trees is poor, if not disagreeable in effect ; a mass of one species of tree 
ig eublime.”” Of course, it is not proposed to limit the trees in a garden to one, or even two or 
three kinds, Variety is also desirable, within limits, and so long as it does not destroy the 
simplicity and restfulness of effect which should pervade the garden which embosoms a home— 

An English home—gray twilight pour'd 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient pence. 

4. Fitness. —In order to secure that appropriateness which ts desirable in a garden, all its 
features and accessories should reflect the character, style, and scale of the house, and be coneaived 
in the same spirit. A totally different treatment is called for in the ease of a princely suburban 
mansion from that of a 
country cottage, and the 
crounds of a casino would 
follow different lines from 
those surrounding the build- 
ings of a university. Con- 
aruity in the more architec- 
tural accessories should be 
carefully siudied, A commen 
fault is to have these too 
elaborate and ambttions for 
the house to which they are 
adjuncts. 

5. Ingnity and Hefine- 
ment.—Attention to the fore- 
going principles ought to 
brine dignity in their wake, 
for the smallest cottage may 
have the dignified image and 
superscription of honesty 
stamped on ils features. Good proportion and fine lines without any ornament make a har- 
monious composition, for, a in another art, ““ Das Ornament ist nicht dice Melodie, sondern die 
Begleitung.” 

Nothing detracts more from the dignity of a garden than petty and trivial ornaments. 
Only real works of art can bear to stand alongside the works of Nature. lt were better to have 
no ornaments at all than to have anything but the best. 

A simple symmetrical arrangement contributes to the digmty of any garden, but while good 
lulance should be preserved, the symmetry should not be precise, aa where 

Grove noda at grove, cach alley at ite brother, 
And half the garden but reflects the other, 
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A certain freedom in detaila is necessary ‘to secure the best results, and a hard and stiff effect 
should be avoided. 

6. Mystery.—This, the most elusive quality of design, does not in any way conflict with 
simplicity. A certain measure of it follows the arranging of the various parts of the garden so 
that everything may not be apparent to the spectator at once, that he must look here and there, 
and at every turn find fresh beauties, new points of mterest. 
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Some of the old gardens of Italy are full of that charm of mystery, which makes a strong 
appeal to the imagination, while Le Notre’s hydraulics at Versailles largely fail to arouse any 
kindred feeling. 

OF THE ENCLOSURE OF THE GARDEN. 


'The word “* garden " stands for an enclosed space, and comes from the same root as" garth,’ 
or “ yard,” being surrounded by walls to 
separate it from the open fields or woods. 
In Chaucer's translation of the Homan de la 
Rose, he refers thus to the garden, which 


Enelosed was, and walled wele, 
With hie walles embatniled. 


This essential characteristic of the garden 
should be frankly accepted and honestly 
earried out. There is no use of pretending 
thai one's garden includes the whole 
countryside by having recourse to the 
dodees of the * landseape ” school, auch as 
sinking the enclosures in ditches. The 
garden in connection with a house is its 
enclosing frame, and no deception should 
be practised im commection with it. The 
pretence that the garden is a place of wild 
Nature is well met by Sir George Sitwell : 
“You can't hope to persoade us that 
Nature built the house: why insult our 
understanding by pretending that Nature 
made the garden?" The enclosure is 
neaded for shelter for plants and for some 
degree of privacy, and should be treated 
simply, but with decorative feelmg, and 
emphasised rather than ignored. Thecharm 
of “a garden enclosed" is its seclusion, 
and the feeling that the owner has a 
retreat, however small, beyond the bustle 
of the outer world, which he can call home. 

The garden will be enclosed by walls or 
hedges, as may be found most convenient, 
but around a house of some importance 
walls would probably be most suitable. 

Hedges make a beautiful frontier, 
thickset round a little garden and kept 
neatly clipped. They may be of deciduous trees, as the hawthorn, beech, lime, or hornbeam 
or of evergreens, such as box, holly, yew, or privet. Some of these grow better in one locality 
than another. The trimming should be done on the simplest possible lines. 

If the lover of wild Nature prefers the hedge for its green, restful beauty and the shelter it 
gives to the feathered songsters of his garden, another will prefer the stone or brick wall for the 
perfect sereen it makes and for the surface it gives for growing all sorts of climbers. A beautiful 
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garden wall may be made with rough stones from the fields, built dry, and small flowering plants 
grown in its crevices. A strong eoping, in harmony with the wall it crowns and protects, should 
be always provided. 

One of the worst possible enclosures is the ordinary cast-iron railing, The split oak or other 
wooden fence ig mueh more artistic. Wrought iromwork, simple or rich, always looks well in a 
guriden, but is expensive. 

The desion of the garden gate requires special consideration. It is an outpost of the house 
itself, and should be in perfect harmony with it. A common mistake is to have too pretentious a 
pateway for the house to which it leads. Whether it is o simple oaken gate, framed in a hedge 
sweot with the briar rose, or the massive wrought-iron gates of a Tijou, swinging on great clussic 
piers, the garden entrance should be pleasant and inviting, holding out some indication of the 
welcome within. 

OF THE PATHS IN THE GARDEN. 

Walks and paths are a necessity which ought to be provided in a straightforward way. The 
 landseape " gardeners of the eighteenth century were in sore straits over the walks, which up 
till that time had led a visitor from one part of the garden to another in a direct and unaffected 
way. Kent made up his mind that Nature abhorred a straight line, and came to the conclusion 
that she must love “ the line of beauty.” So the order went out for serpentine walks. He did 
not see that serpentine paths were just as artificial as straight ones. When the eraze for what 
became known as the “ English Garden "’ crossed to the Continent, and the winding walks and 
ather freaks of Eneland’s landseape-makers attracted attention abroad, a French writer scoffed - 
“ Rion n'est plus facile que de dessiner un pare anglais; on n'a qu’ enivrer son jardinier, et a 
auivre sea traces.” 

In any case only straight paths should be within the immediate vicinity of the house. The 
walks should not be shirked as something which ought not to beina garden. ‘They should he 
accepted as part of the scheme, and made to play their part in the design of the garden. Properly 
laid out, the paths give beautiful vistas leading the eye to the points of interest in the garden, 
with their arches here and there, framing pictures of the distant landscape. The paths should 
be carefully proportioned to the trathe, and all necessary communication with kitchen-garden, 
stables, &e., conveniently arranged. 

The beat materials for garden walks are gravel, stone flags, or brick paving, laid m the 
aimplest patterns. Asphalte and eonerete are dry and durable, but make hard and ugly paths 
mm @ garden. 

For the borders of walks, grass is perhaps the most beautiful, but it requires much attention 
to keep it in good order. The mareins ought to be broad enough for the use of the lawn mower. 
Natural-faced stones make a good edging, and box is an old favourite, although blamed for 
harbouring some of the pests of the garden. Glazed earthenware edgings, especially the orna- 
mental ones, are really the worst that can be used. Wood edging can only be regarded as tem- 
porary, to protect box, &e., in course of growth. 


OF LAWNS. 

The green sward which carpets England's gardens is her unique possession, for no country 
can show lawns to equal the thick velvety turf to which our climate is so favourable. Chaucer 
wrote of the lawn of his day bemg 

Ful thikke of gros, ful soft and swete, 
and Bacon wrote that “ Nothing is more pleasant to the Eye than Green Grass kept finely shorn.” 
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Every garden should have as wide an extent of lawn as can be conveniently provided. The 
lawn gives unity and breadth to the whole composition. It should be jealously guarded from 
invasion by anything that would break up its surface, for the whole effect of a beautiful lawn 
may be taken away by a few flower-heds or specimen trees spotted over its surface. 


OF FLOWER-BEDS AXD PARTEREES. 


Flower-beds laid out in intricate geometrical patterns, known as “ |motts,” were among the 
features of the old English formal gardens. They were enclosed in a border of box or lavender, 
and the effect heightened by the use of sand or coloured earths. Elaborate parterres were also 
used in France, the different kinds being known as Parterres de broderie, Parterres de compartt- 
ment, and Parterres d Tanglaise. Of such decorations as these Bacon says: ‘ As for the making 
of Knots or Figures, with Divers Coloured Earths, that they may he under the Windows of the 
House, on that Side which the Garden stands, they be but Toys, you may see as good sights many 
times in Tarts.” 

Rich beds of flowers are most appropriately arranged on the garden terraces next the house, 
but they ought to be laid out simply, and enclosed by straight lines. Elaborate geometrical 
designs are quite out of place. They are apt to lock grotesque rather than ornamental and help 
to destroy the dignity of a garden. All attempts to produce representations of other things on 
a flat surface ought to be rejected. he trivialities of what is known as carpet-bedding are az 
ridiculous in a garden as the vagaries of “ verdant seulpture.” It is well that the fashion, for it 
was nothing better, hag to a great extent passed away. The flowers themselves, sumply set. in 
masses of colour, harmoniously grouped, form the most beautiful decoration. The herbaceous 
border of the present-day garden i: really a revival, and a welcome one, of the old and simple 
way of disposing flowers, and is much to be preferred to the overwrought patterns of a time 
when art had been almost driven out of the garden. The simpler the forms in which these beds 
are laid out the better, 

OF KITCHEN GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 


The kitchen garden should be placed conveniently for the kitchen serviee, and not far from 
the stables, &c. It should havea good exposure, so as to get as much sunlight as possible. Walls 
form the best enclosure as they give the best shelter and their surface is available for trainmg 
fruit trees. Hedges are of no use for this purpose, and their roots draw all the nourishment from 
the soil around them. The interior of the wall should be quite flat so as not to Interfere with the 
trees on ita inner face, all buttresses or breaks beme formed on the outside. The wall should have 
a cope with a good projection, and fixtures for training wires builtin duringits erection. A good 
water supply is necessary, and a tank, for exposing water in the open air, might be made a feature 
in the garden. 

The kitehen garden should be treated quite plainly and unpretentiously, but a feature might 
be made of the gateway, giving a long vista up the central path. Some visitors will wish to ave 
the homely beauties of this garden as well us the splendours of the flower-garden. We tind 
Addison writing in 171%, in one of his essays in the Spectator -— 

Besides the wholesome luxury which that Flace abounds with, I have always thought a Kitehen-garden 
more pleasant sight than the finest Orangerie or artificial Green-house. I love to see everything in its Perfection 
and am more pleased to survey my Rows of Colworts and Cabbages, with a thousand nameless Pot-herbs, apring- 
ing up in their full Fragraney and Verdure, than to see the tender Plants of Foreign Countries. kept alive hy 
artificial Hents, or withering in an Air and Soil, that are not adapted to them, 

The walks of the kitehen-garden may be decorated with beds of flowers useful for house 
decoration, it not bemg desirable to denude the flower-garden for this purpose. 
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Within the enclosure such accessories will have to be provided as greenhouse, garden frames, 
root, seed, and fruit stores, potting shed, &e. 

In spring and autumn, the orchard, however amall, is a beautiful as well a3 useful part of 
the garden. It must be well sheltered by belts of trees from the cold winds. In some old- 
fashioned orchards the grass is allowed to grow, and drifts of daffodils gild the green carpet here 
and there, and when these have faded, many old lowers appear that are rarely to be seen now, 
for they have gone out of fashion, as poor John Clare wrote -— 


And where the marjoram once, and sage and rite, 
And balm and mint, with curled-leaf parsley grew, 
And double marigolds, and silver thyme, 

And pumpkins ‘neath the window used to climb ; 
And where 1 often, when a child, for hours 

Tried through the pales to get the tempting flowers : 
As Indy’s Inces, everlasting peas, 

True love lies bleeding, with the hearts at ease ; 
And golden rods, and tansy running high, 

That o’er the pale top smiled on passer-by; 

Flowers in my time which every one would praise, 
Though thrown like weeds from gardens now-a-days. 


OF WATER IN THE GAHRDERX. 


Reference has already been made to the use of water in the gardens of other days, and in, 
this the garden designer of to-day will do well to study carefully the lessons of the past. 

No garden can reach the highest degree of beauty without water, whether a running stream, 
a mirror-like pool, or a bubbling fo untain. 

In grounds of a formal character, the artificial pond, with its water-lilies and the 
reflections on its glassy surface, is doubtless the form in which water may be used for the 
decoration of the garden. A rectangular or circular basin will impart both dignity anil 
crace to the composition. The course of a running stream would probably be best included in 
the “ Wild Garden,” for however formally the garden around the house may be arranged it Js 
well to have, if possible, a few acres of wooded ground beyond the bounds of the garden, where 
the wild plants and flowers of the locality may be grown and tended, not laid out in any way, 
but, as Bacon says, "* framed, as much as may be, toa Natural Wildness.” 

The pond would thus have a constant supply, and the overflow would run into the stream 
lower down. ‘The water would never become stagnant, and a constructed pond may be cleaned 
out occasionally, which cannot be done otherwise. 

The kerb of the pond should be as low and as simple as possible. A balustrade is not at all 
advisable. Such a pond is much more satisfactory than any attempt to make an artificial pond 
look ag if it were a naturally formed sheet of water. 

Fountains have been in use ever since man commenced to lay out gardens, and, indeed, 
especially in warm sunny weather, “ they are a great Beauty and Refreshment.” The charm of 
the fountain is doubtless to be traced back to the feelings that man entertaimed in early days to 
ihe natural spring, “ the fountain of living waters.” The rush of water, like 4 living thing, from 
the bowels of the earth, spreading ita refreshing spray over the parched earth, is always an 
attractive sight. Against the green background of a garden it has a most beautiful effect. 

The finest examples of fountams are doubtless those in the gardens laid out during the 
Italian Renaissance. The grounds of Versailles as laid out by Le Nétre have the most wonderful 
series of fountains to be seen anywhere, but they are on too great a seale for the water available, 
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and now present rather a melancholy spectacle, spite of the beauty of the eeulpture from the hands 
of Lebrun, Regnaudin, Marsy, and others, with which they are so lavishly adorned, 

li. is but rarely that seulpture can be introduced in connection with the fountams of a 
domestic garilen, hat it shonld*be laid down 40-4 principle af their (lesign that the hares should 
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rio. 14.—GARDEN APELTER AYO lity FOS. 
From 6 drawing kindly tent by the architect, Mr, 0. FE, Mollews, 


be subsidiary to the fountain, and not the fountain to the sculpture. In most gardens a single 
jet rising from a simple eracefully designed standard will be more charming than an elaborate 
and showy fountain too ostentatious for its surroundings. The fountain should be put ma fairly 
sheltered place, as the wind may blow the water where 1t may be undesirable, 
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OF GARDEN-HOUSES. 


Every garden, unless if be very small, should have a garden house. The term is meant to 
refer to something quite different from the ordinary * <ummer house,” a flimay structure of wood, 
often of a “ rustie " character, highly varnished, and altogether out of harmony with plants, 
flowers, or anything beautiful. It 1s often damp, partly decayed, overgrown with vegetation, 
and overrun with msects. 

Properly built garden-houses were & feature in all large gardens before the days of landscape 





ri, L.— Mee TACUTE, ci ESCTROE | THE AU Bee id PATiLIOS, 
Reprodaces tis permission Greil Mr. Hi. Init ‘Trlgee” Moree! janie in Haglan ad Scotland (Batefort, 1202) 


gardening, when all auch traces of civilisation had to disappear. ‘Two beautiful examples are 
still to be geen at Montacute. They were frequently quite well fitted up, and formed delightful 
retreats. 

The garden-house is a necessity when the garden is really used by the occupants of the house 
and not kept for mere show. The garden-lover will wish to have a place in it where he can retire 
for reat, study or recreation, sheltered from the elements, and yet with the garden air all around. 
If it ia out of sight of the house or at some distance, it may be built of a rougher style of 
masonry, and a thatched roof will give it a Bug appearance. It should be set so us to give as 
beautiful views of the landseape beyond as the garden can command. It may he furnished 
with easy chairs and hammocks, and such other fittings as will readily suggest themselves. 
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OF PEEGOLAS AND ARBOUIS. 


The pergola had its origin in Italy, the garden of Europe. The word is Italian and belonged 
originally to a variety of grape grown in Italy. It was used ultimately to include also the arbour 
upon which the vine was grown, and both came to be so much in vogue that the word was applied 
to any covered way formed with climbing plants of any kind, ‘The pergola formed a most 
important part of the garden decorations of Italy, designed during and since the Henaissance. 
There it is a beautiful structure, generally built with stone pillars, crowned with wooden beams. 
Creepers of all sorts are trained up the eolumns and spread over the whole of the pergola, which 
thus forms a deliciously shaded corridor in the open air, 





ee, .—wreil Choe PLace. (Thomas H. Maweon), 


The pergolu has come into use in this country during recent years, although it really belongs 
to warmer climates than that of England. It should only be used to serve some dehnite end, 
leading from one part of the garden to another. It makes a beautiful passage-way to the garden- 
house or the rose garden. In construction and design it should be quite simple and light.4 In 
this country trellis-work is frequently used for the construction of pergolas, so that during winter 
it may present a hetter appearance than it would otherwise do, 
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house,” 





The arbour is closely related to the pergola, and although somewhat like the “ summe 
is much lighter, being generally of very open lattice-work. 

Pergolas and arbours should be eovered with flowering creepers rather than ivy, a8 the latter 
ig apt to grow much too thickly. Amarbour of climbing rozes makes a charming shelter. Treillage 
and trellis-work are most suitable for forming archways over walks and any divisions or screens 
which it may be found desirable to erect inthe garden. ‘The French style, on square rather than 
diamond lines, is much the better. 

ATL the wood used in making these structures, being exposed to the weather, should be of 
oak or teak. 


OF SEATS IN THE GARDEN. 


At least one seat should be found in the amallest garden. Seats have formed part of the 
furniture of the garden at all times, from the simple stool on which the Oriental sat, under his 
vine or fig tree, ages ago, down to the semi-circular exedra in the gardens of Italy, and to Spenser's 
day, when he wrote in The Faerie (ueene — 

And all without were walkes and alleyes dight, 
With divers trees entang’d in even rankes ; 
And here and there were pleasant arbors pight, 
And shadis seates and sundry flowering bankes 
To sit and rest the walkers’ wearie ahankes. 


Seats of marble, richly decorated, were among the ornaments of Roman and Italian gardens, 
but stane seats are not suitable for a cold and damp chmate, and under sunless skies they are apt 
to look chilly and niinviting. In England they are sometimes provided with a wooden seat or 
lattice, but probably the best course is to have the seats wholly maile ef wood. Good English 
oak, left to colour naturally, or deal painted green, are the best materials for the making of seats, 
which should be as simple in design as possible. The gurden should not, on any account, be 
disfigured by seats made of the so-called “ rustic work,” or of * ornamental” cast-iron with var- 
nished pitch pine slats. 

The size and style of the seats may vary from the simple detached seat to a large senmu- 
circular one set where it will form 4 centre of interest in some part of the garden ; it might be 
partly enclosed and covered by a light trellis roof if shade is specially desired. A cireular seat 
may be carried all round a tree, and seats may also be placed im niches formed in the terrace walls. 
They should always be placed to command a view of some interest or beauty, and shelter and 
shade should be kept in mind. The comfort and durability of the seats will be greatly increased 
if they are set on brick or stone platforms raised a few inches above the surrounding grass, and 
the appearance of a seat is much enhanced by a background of shrubbery. 


= 


OF SUN-DLALS. 


Gervase Markham, one of the first English writers on garden craft, wrote in 1615, on the 
desirability of having as the centre-piece of one of the four quarters into which he divided hia 
ideal garden, “ either a conduit of some anticke fashion, a standard of some unusual devise, or 
else some Dyall or other Pyramid that may grace and beautifie the garden.” 

Although searcely ever used for the reading of time in these days, a dial, on which the sun 
points to the passing hour, may be fittingly set up in the garden. The old-world associations 
which linger around the sun-dial make it peculiarly suitable in a country garden. 

Tn one of his essays, “* The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,” Charles Lamb, musmg on 
sun-diale writes — | 
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What u dond thing is « clock, with its ponderuus embowelmenta of lead and brass, its pert or solemn dulness 
of comm«4nieation, compared with the simple altar-like structure and silent heart-language of the old dial. It 
stood a¢ the garden god of Christiangardens. Why is it almost everywhere vanished? If its business se were 
suspended by more elaborate inventions, its moral ues, its beanty, might have pleaded for its continuance. Tt 
spoke of moderate labours, of pleasures not protracted nfier sunset, of temperance and good houwre. It waa 
the primitive clock, the borloge of the first world. Adam could searce have missed itin Paradise. Tt was the 
measire appropriate for sweet plants and fowers to apring by, for the birds to apportion their silver warbling 
by. for flocks to pastore, and be led to fold by. The shepherd carved it out quaintly in the sun, and turning 
philosopher by the very occupation, provided it with mottoes more touching than tombstones, 


In placing the sun-dial in the garden, care must be taken not to put it in the midst of 
incongruous surroundings, such as buildings or garden furniture of pronounced modernity, 
Especially is it out of place in a town garden, within sight of a-crowded street, Tl is beat set in 
a quiet and sequestered part of the garden, with no more of man’s handiwork in view than a seat, 
inviting rest, reading, or thought. 

| stand amid ye summer flowers, 

To tell ye passage of ye houres. 

When winter stenla yo lowers away, 

I tell ye passinge of their day, 

0 man, whose flesh is but as grasse, 

Like stimmer flowers, thy life shall paseo. 

Whyles tyme is thine lave up in store, 

And thou shalt live forevermore. (Hrongham Hall, 110.) 


At the same time, the plot in the centre of which it stands should be fully exposed to the sun at 
all times of the day, even although the dial finds » place in the modern garden ag an ornament 
and a link with bygone days rather than for its primary purpose. 

Stone is the most suitable material for the pedestal. Cast-iron, from an msthotic point of 
view, is out of court, Wood does not have the character of permanence which we associate with 
the sun-dial. It is liable to decay if it is not painted or otherwise treated, and the only colour 
that suits a sun-tial is the stam of Tne. 


OF SOULPTUREH AND ORNAMENTS IN THE CARDEN. 


The use of sculptured figures and other ornaments in the garden was much more common 
in Italy and France during the Renaissance than in England, where greater restraint has always 
been shown in the use of such decorations. 

There is no doubt that the seulpture in many of the Italian gardens adds a charm to their 
hewuty. It introduces a human note, the necessity for which is felt im these large terraced 
gardens, with their great masses of dark green yew and ilex. The marble figures give a high 
light to the colour scheme, which otherwise would be overpowering, while the dark chpped 
foliage gives the sculpture a background which enhances its beauty. 

It is a mistake, however, on esthetic as well as practical grounds, to have marble statuary 
outside, in the climate of England, where marble can rarely be seen im its full beauty. Apart 
from its discoloration and decay in our atmosphere, figures in that material look very much out 
of place in winter. When snow covers the landscape the poor thinly clad marble statues look 
aa if they ought to be taken in from the cold ! 

Other stone may be used, native to the country, which is much more sttahle than marble, 
but lead or bronze, especially the former, are much to be preferred, The lead weathers to a 
beautiful grey, which harmonises much better than marble with the light and colours of an 
English garden, Some fine old examples of such statuary are to be seen at Melbourne and 
Hardwick Halls. 

4x 
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Sculpture is out of place except in a rich and highly wrought garden acheme of strong archi- 
tectural quality, wedded toa building with some classic grace, and even then it should be used 
with great reserve. A figure should only be used to fill up a space which otherwise would be felt 
to be a blank. It may also be used to emphasise and give importance to a special part of the 
garden. Seulpture must, however, be of absolutely the first quality. It ts much better to have 
one really fine figure exquisitely placed and in seale with the surroundings than half-a- 
dozen indifferent ones seattered here and there in an aimless way. Garden statuary should not 
he of a serious or tragic character, but should rather he of a playful mood. The happiest pieces 
of old garden sculpture are the amorint, langhing, running, and tumbling in the joy of young life. 

If the fands available do not permit of sculpture of the hivhest quality then it is best to 
dispense with its use altogether. Bacon gives it as his opinion that such adornments are for the 
cardens of “* great Princes © only, and are by no means essential to the garden. These may use 
* Statues and such things, for State and Magnificence, but they add nothing to the true pleasure 
of a Garden.” 

Vases ware also used as ornaments in some of the old English gardens. Beantiful examples 
in lead may be seen at Hampton Court, Wrest and Melbourne Hall. ‘They ought not to be 
placed on an open lawn, where they are frequently to he seen, but set in distinct relation with the 
architectural accessories of the garden, on terrace walls, or as terminals to piers, They give the 
opportanity of breaking the monotony of masonry with the colours of leaf and flower, 


OF GARDEN COLOUR, 


In the colour scheme of the garden Inttle success is likely to be attained without the free 
use of those great masses of green foliage which alone give breadth, depth, and body to the colours 
ofa garden. Tt may be green of yarying shades to avorl monotony, but nevertheless there must 
he plenty of green. Fancy-coloured trees and shrabs require to be introduced with the greatest 
caution, 

For green is to the eye, whut to the ear 
Ts harmony, or to the smell the rose. 


Si Nature’s greatest, most restful colour must be used freely and laid on with a broad brush. 
There is no foil for the pageant of flowers like the durk green background given by such trees as 
the yew, holly, and hornbeam. 

The masonry of the house itself und of its terrace walls yields a beautiful contrast to the 
delicate tints of the leaves and flowers of climbing plants. The colours of both leaves and flowers 
have to be considered in relation to the colour of the materials of the house—grey, red, brown, 
or otherwise, as the case may be. | 

The artistie massing and grouping of flowers is a most fascinating study. To ensure a 
proper succession of harmonious colouring throughout the floral year requires skill and fore- 
thought, but the procession of ihe flowers of spring, summer, and autumn, if well marshalled, is 
a sight worth scheming for. Care must be taken to avoid the hot, raw colours which many of 
the florist-made flowers take on. More of the herbaceous flowers ought to be cultivated, ASE the 
aweet old flowers that are meantime superseded by the” floral fireworks “ which make a transient 
blaxe and then disappear forever. 

The artist will not need to be told to keep the blue flowers from clashing with the searlet 
ones, nor will he run in his bright yellows where they produce discord to the eye, He will use 
white flowers often to frame his most vivid colours. Beds of flowers are frequently to be seen 
which ate simply a turgid mosaic of orude, harsh colours. | ‘ 
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Care should be taken in painting the woodwork of atcessories in the garden not to pitch the 
colours in too high a key, thus killing the natural colours. Most of the woodwork should be a 
soft green, which does not compete with the colour of the trees, nor Milton’s “ smooth enamelled 
ereen upon the lawn. For the same reason, staring white woodwork should also be avordect. 


Tt should ba toned down to a light grev. 


HPILOUDE, 


John Evelyn wrote to one of his contemporaries; “ I beseech you, forget not to informe 
yourselfe as diligently as may be, in things that belong te gardening.” The architects of to-day, 
and especially the younger ones, would do well to take Evelyn's advice to themselves. The 
architect takes a short-sighted view of his art who thinks that when he has finished the building 
itself his work is done. From the very inception of the design he should have before him the 
treatment of the surroundings of his building, and whatever its purpose or character, he ought 
to regard it as his duty and privilege to design a harmonious setting for it. Where possible, he will 
enlist Nature’s aid to grace his art-and fit Nature's work around that of man’s hands so that there 
may be no conflict, but that each may enhance the effect of the other. As the great dramatist 
has put it — 

There is an art that doth mend nature, 
Change it rather, 
But the art itself is netare. 


The practice of his art will be bettered by his getting into closer touch with Nature, with the prin- 
ciples on which she works and with the beauty of form and colour that characterises all her works. 
While he seeks to make her his ally he will get nearer to her, nearer to “ the breath of flowers,” 
to the music of birds and the munnur of running water, and as he does so his art is sure to gain 
in truth, in power, in beauty. He will seek to realise the responsilility of the art that raises 
structures which, so long as they stand, are either music or discord to all who see them, and are 
at peace or at war with Nature around them. He may learn, too, the dignity of bis labours in 
designing the environment of house and home from such a poet, a seer and interpreter of Nature 
as Wordsworth, in these words, which may fittingly close our atudy :— 

Laying ont grounds, as itis called, may be considered as a liberal art, in some sort like poetry and painting ; 
and its object, like that of all the liberal arts is, or onght to be, to move the affections under the control of good 
‘gence, ... If this be so when we are morely potting together words or colours, how much more ought the 
feeling to prevail when we are in the midst of the realities of things; of the benuty and harmony, of the joy and 
happiness of living creatures; of men and children, of birds and benete, of hills and streams, and trees and 
flowers; with the changes of night and day, evening and morning, summer and winter; and all thei unwearied 
actions mand energies. 
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PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE B.LBA. TOWN 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


XIX. 'THE HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
ACT: NOTES ON POINTS OF SPECTAL 
INTEREST TO ARCHITECTS 


By Raymonp Uswis. 


Pant L—The first portion of the Act, Sections 
1-53, dealing with housing, refers chiefty to the pro- 
ceedings likely to be taken by Local Authorities, 
and consists maimly of amendments to the Housing 
of the Working Classes Acts 1800-190), which 
nave the general effect of giving greater facilities 
in the provision of housmg accommodation i 
districta both urban and rural. This part of 
the Act is somewhat complicated owing to the 
fact that it is chiefly what is known as legislation 
by reference te other Acts, and it would need to be 


studied separately by those who are interested in 


the question of Municipal Housing. There are, 
however, one or two provisions in this part of 


the Act which may prove useful to architects in 
connection with new development schemes—tfor 
example :— 

linder Section 4.—The Publie Works Loan Com- 
missioners are authorised to lend to a Public 
tility Society up to two-thirds of the value of the 
aay Dahl in place of ont motety as previously ; 
and a Public Utility Society is defined a5 a Society 
registered under tne Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act 1803, or any amendment thereol, 
the rules whereof prohibit the payment of any 
interest or dividend at a rate exceeding 5 per cent. 

Under Section 6,—The Local Authority may lay 
out and construct public streets or roads onany land 
acquired or appropriated by them for the purposes 
af Part LL of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act 1890, or they may contribute towards the cost 
of the laying out and construction of any streets 
or roads on any such land by other persons on the 
condition that those strecta or ronds are to be 
dedicated to the publie. Thus they are enabled 
to facilitate the development of land for honsing 
pores by Societies of Public Utility or other 

vies, 

Section 14 should be carefully studied by any 
architecta interested in the letting of small house 
property, as by it the onus is thrown upon the 
awher of Tuaintaming the house in all respects 
reasonably fit for human habitation during the 
whale term of the tenancy. ‘This apples to all 
houses the annual rents of which in London do not 
exceed £40, in boroughs having a population at 
fO,000 or upwards do not exceed £6, and in the 
case of houses situated elsewhere, do not exceed 
Flt. 

Lyider Section 17 the Act provides that a room 
habitually used as a sleeping place, the surface of 
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the floor of which is more than 3 feet below the sur- 
face af the part of the street adjoiming or nearest to 
the room, shall be deemed to be a dwelling-house so 
dangerous or injurious to health as to be wnfit for 
habitation unless the room is at least 7 feet in 
heicht from floor to ceiling, unless tt complies with 
auch regulations as it is provided the Local Anutho- 
rity, with the proval of the Looal Government 
Board, shall make for such rooms. a 
Nader Section 43 the Act prohibits the Innlding af 
hatk-to-back houses, but provides certain excep- 


tions in the case of houses containing several tene- 
ments where the Medical Officer of Health for the 


district certifies that effective ventilation 1s secured. 

Inder Section 44 power ia given to the Local 
Government Board to revoke by-laws or to mike 
new by-laws where they are satisfied by local in- 
quiry or otherwise that the erection of dwellings for 
the working classes is being unreasonably impeded 
in consequence of any local by-laws. Architects 
may be able to make use of this section when ham- 
sered in building cottages by objectionable by- 
ws. 


Paur Ul. of the Act deals with the subject of 
Town Planning. It is much simpler in form than 
Part L, and consists of only a few pages, which 
should be read by all architects taking any interest 
in the anbject, as any short summary of such an Act 
must necessarily be very incomplete. It muy, 
however, be useful to give such o short summary, 
and afterwards to draw special attention to parts of 
the Act of particular interest to architects. 

The opening section, No. 54, defines shortly the 
acope of the Act: 

A town planning scheme may he made in accordance 
with the provisions af this Part of this Act na reapecta any 
ianil which ia in course of develapmont or appears likely 
to be used for but purposes, with the general object 
uf securing proper sanitary conditions, amenity , anid com: 
venience in connexion with the laying out a | use of the 
land, and of any neighbouring lanils. 

The clauses which give effect to this peneral Bec 
tion provide that a Local Authority (which means 
the Council of any borough or urban or rural dis- 
trict, and m London the London County Counail, or 
a jomt body composed of two or more Councils in 
the case where Town Planning scheme affects land 
situated in more than one Local Government aren) 
having satisfied the Local Government Board that 
there is a prima facie case for tt, may prepare a 
Town Planning scheme for the land in their area 
and for neighbouring lands which should be in- 
cluded in the scheme, In addition to this, the Act 
provides that such Local Authority may adopt a 
scheme prepared by one or more owners of ipsa 
within the area, and that if so adopted such 
privately prepared scheme will become a Town 
Planning scheme and have effect as if embadied im 
ware Act. 

he form of procedure gives ample opportunity 
for publio sbeetacakuen of the shane fer the hear- 
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ing of objections and suggestions. Provisions are 
made for the neceasary powers to enforce schemes, 
and the Local Government Board have power to 
compel Local Authorities to make or adopt 
sohemes. 

Provision ia made for compensation im respect to 
roperty injuriously affected and for the recovery 
y the Local Authority of half the increased value 

of any property the value of which is improved by 
the Town Planning scheme. The Local Govern- 
ment Board appoint arbitrators who are the final 
referees in ill disputes as to compensation. The 
Local Authority is empowered to purchase land 
for the 7 «of the scheme. 

Having shortly summarised the provisions of thus 

part of the Act, ‘TL will deal more mm detail and sepa- 
rately with two aspects of the matter: (A) with 


what must interest all architects, namely their 
power to influence the preparation of town planing 


schemes by the Local Authority for their district ; 
(B) with the powers of individual owners or groups 
of owners of land to prepare and submit town 
planning schemes for their estates. | 

A. Deserving of special notice is the introduction 
of the word “ amenity ” into the first general clause 


of this purt of the Act, and while much must depend 
upon the view taken by the Loeal Government 


Board, it appears obviously to be the intention that 
in the future development of land whether for the 
purpose of dwellings, factories or railways, pro- 
‘sion should be made in planning the scheme for 
! and other open spaces and for something 
in the general treatment which shall go bevond the 
mere utilities and conveniences of the scheme. 
The introduction of this word would clearly cover 
some consideration of the architectural effect likely 
to result from the plan, 

The sections of the Act giving opportunities to 
architects and others to mfluence the proposed 
‘agheme are the following -— 

Section 56 provides that the Local Government 
Board may make 2 nase defining the procedure 
to be adopted with respect to applications for 
permission to prepare or adopt a town planning 
acheme, the preparation of the scheme, and for 
obtaining the approval of the Lecal Government 
Board to such a scheme and in respect to any in- 
iat reports, notices, &e., in connection with 

he preparation of the scheme, and by sub-section 2, 
such reguiations must melude provision 

(a) For securing co-operation on the part of the 
Local Authority with the owners and of/ ai 
interested in the land aa Pa to be included in the 
acheme, at every stage of the proceedings, by means 
of conferences and auch other means as may be 
provided by the Regulations. 

(b) For giving the necessary notices. 

(c) For dealing with matters mentioned in the 
fifth schedule of this Act. This schedule defines in 
general terms the procedure to be followed. Such 
procedure is divided into three separate stages -— 
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1. The procedure necessary in connection with 
an application for authority to prepare or adopt a 
scheme which includes the submission of plana and 
estimates and the pubiication of notices,—The 
Regulations defining the provedure have just been 
issued, and in them the dollaieitig are the provisions 


made at thia stage for the consideration of sugges- 
tions und criticisms hy owners, architects or others 
interested. 


Under Article J. the Local Authority is required : 

(a) To give two months’ notice to all owners anel 
occupiers of land likely to be affected by the scheme, 
and to publicly advertise their intention to apply 
for permission to prepare 4 scheme. 

(b) They are also to deposit at some convenient 
place for purposes of inspection and to aiford to any 
person interested, without payment, at all reason- 
able hours, opportunity of inspecting & map, on 
the 24-inch Ordnance scale, of the land proposed to 
he included inthe scheme, and to atrange for giving 
any necessary explanation of the map. 

Under Article ITI, the Local Authority before 
making an application for permission to prepare a 
scheme shall consider any objections or representa- 
tions made to them in writing in reference to the 
proposed scheme, whether by owners or other 
persons interested in the land proposed to be in- 
cluded in the scheme or any adjacent lands affected 
by the scheme, and the Local Authority shall further 
endeavour by conference with such owners or other 
persons and by any other means available to secure 
their co-operation in promoting the scheme. They 
are further required to arrange for at least one 
meeting being held at which all such owners or 

rsons aa aforesaid shall be entitled to attend or 
be represented for the purpose of considering the 
proposed scheme, and notice of such meeting ia to 
he served on all such owners or persons. <A copy 
of all objections which have not been removed or 


withdrawn must be forwarded by the Local 
Authority to the Local Government Board as part 


of the information required when permission te 
propare a scheme is applied for. 

2, The procedure during or after the prepara- 
tion or adoption and “oa the aaihineat Of the 
scheme by the Local Government Board.—At this 
stage, in addition to providing for submitting the 
necesaary particulars to the Local Government 
Board and for giving the necessary notices, the 
following very important provision is included in 
the schedule under the sub-section (c), namely: 
* Hearing of objections and representations by per- 
sona affected, including persons representing archa- 
tecture! or archeological societies or otherwise 
interested im the amenity of the proposed ackeme,” 
It should be noted that in this schedule the words 
need are ™ wom affected” and that repreacnta- 
tives of architectural or archmological societies or 
persons otherwise interested in the amenity of the 
proposed scheme are expressly included among 


personsafiected. In several places in the Act, as for 
iInstunce, section 4 (4) and (6), seetion 56 (2) (a), 
as also in the fourth schedule, section 55 (18), the 
references are to ns interested. Whether there 
will be condilaredto ha any difference between per- 
sons affected and persons inferested may be a nice 
legal point, but in several eases the word “ affec- 

ed “1s used with reference to the property, aa, for 
instance, in the first line of section 58—“ Any per- 
son Whose property ia injuriously affected ’—so that, 
on the whole, it would seem probable that the in- 
clusion among petsons affected of representatives 
of nccbineciral and archeological societies or 
otherwise would imply that they are also persona 
interested and that they would therefore have 
opportunities to appear wherever it is provided that 
persons interested shall be In connection 
with the Act. In this way considerable influence 
may undoubted|y be exercised by local architec- 
tural and other societies, not only to secure the pro- 
tection of the existing amenities of the town, 
whether natural, historical or of whatever character, 
but also by criticising the proposed tawn plan from 
the point of view of its pecbahls architectural effect 
and by making suggestions for improvement. 

Tt is further provided in Clanse 4 of this schedule 
that Regulations are to be made defining the duty, 
at any stage, of the Local Authority to publish or 
deposit for inspection any proposed scheme and to 
give information to persona affected by any such 
scheme. Here, clearly, all who are defined above as 
persons affected are entitled to receive full informa- 
tion of any proposed seheme, 

Under Article XTI. af the Procedure Regulations : 

(a) At this stage in the proceedings the Local 
Authority is required to serve notice upon the 
owners and occupiers that such authority has been 
given and exhibit a copy of the order giving the 
necessary authority, 

(c) The notices and advertisementa wre to state 
that the Local Authority propose to prepare or 
wlopt a scheme and that any person interested or 
affected desiring to be heard in reference to such 
proposal, including any persons representing arehi- 
tectural or archmological societies or otherwise 
interested in the amenity of the proposed scheme, 
should give notice in writing to the Clerk of the 
Local Authority within twenty-one days from the 
date of the notice or advertisement and — 

(d) The Local Authority are to afford to such 
persons an opportunity of ars: Bee order and 
to give to them any necessary explanation or in- 
formation in regard thereto. 3 

Under Artwle XIU. the Local Authority are to 
carefully consider all objections and representations 
made to them in writing by such persons or 
societies, 

Under Article NIV, the Local Authority, when 
they have fully considered their proposals, are to 
have a draft scheme printed embodying them, 
including a map on the 25-inch Ordnance scale 
giving full particulars of the scheme. 
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Under Article NVT. : 

(@) The Local Authority must serve notices and 
advertise the completion of the draft scheme and 

(6) must deposit at a convenient place for the 
purpose of inspection for a period of at least 
twenty-one days the draft scheme and maps, ond 
these are to be open for inspection without fee 
at all reasonable hours, and explanation or informa- 
tion with reference to them is to be given to any 
person affected desiring tt, 

(c) The notices are to state that the Local 
Authority will consider objectiona or representa- 
tions made to them in writing by persons affected, 
and by Article XVII. it is provided that the same 
paren ent Cte and objection and the same provision 
fora public meeting to discuss them shall apply as 
is described in Article U1. for the first stage of the 


rooeed ines, 
. Under Article ALA. = 

(¢) A copy of all objections so far aa they shall 
not have been removed or withdrawn must accom- 
pany the acheme when it is forwarded to the Local 
Ecmeaiaa Board for approval. 

Under Article XATIL, notice of submission of 
such scheme for approval must be given and adver- 
ised, and such notice shall state that a copy of the 
scheme as submitted to the Board may be in- 
apected as above. 

Under Article XXIV. : 

F (a) [tis stated that in case the Local Government 
Board proposes to make any modifications or 
attach any conditions to the scheme submitted for 
its approvil, the Local Authority must serve a copy 
of the draft order upon owners and oceupiers of t 
land included in the scheme, with a notice that 
objections or representations in tegard to auch 
modifications or conditions should be made in 
writing to the Local Government Board, and 

(6) Similar notice is to be given by advertisement 
in the district, 

In addition to these opportunities provided for 
suggestions oF criticisms, Section 54 provides that 
before 4 town planning scheme is approved by the 
Local Government Board, notices of their intention 
must be published in the London or Edinburgh 
Gerette, and if within twenty-one days from the 
date of such publication any person or authority 
interested objects in the prescribed manner, the 
draft of the order ahall be laid before each House of 
Parliament for a period of not less than thirty 
days during tho an, and will only become 
operative if neither House presents on address to 

is Majesty against the draft, 

Under Artiole XNVI. Finally it is stated that 
when notice of the intention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to approve the scheme has heen 
published, any person or authority interested in the 
scheme and deciding to formally object to the 
acheme shall make his. objection to the Local 
Government Board by letter stating the claims 
of the objector to make the objection and the 
grounds of his objection, 
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3. The third stage deals with the procedure in 
connection with the carrying out of the scheme 
when approved and settled. The Regulations 
dealing with this have not vet been issued. 

Seotion 54 (6) gives power to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to vary or revoke an existing town 
planning scheme by a subsequent scheme prepared 
or adopted, on the application of the responsible 
authority or of any other person appearing to them 
to be interested. 

The opportunities which the Act affords for per- 
sons affected to offer suggestions, criticiam or oppo- 
sition in connection with any town planning scheme 
apply just as fully to achemes prepared by indi- 
vatual owners ond put forward for adoption by the 
Local Authority, and once put forward all the 
powers and responsibilities of the Local Anthority 
and the Local Government Board apply to such 
schemes. 

The extent of the area to be included in the 
acheme is a nuntter upon which architects may well 
give useful suggestions. The land to be i ete 
18 not confined to that within the area of the Local 
Authority preparing the acheme, but may include 
land within the neighbourhood of that area. Special 
power is given to the Local Government Board to 
include a piece of land already built upon, ora piece 
of land not hkely to be used for building pur- 
Ste where so situated with reapeet to any land 
ikely to be used for building purposes that it 
should be included in any town planning scheme— 
see Section 54 (3): while Section 54 (7) defines 
“land hkely to be used for building purposes” aa 
including land likely to be used as or for the pur- 
pose of providing open spaces, roads, streeta, parks, 
pleasure or recreation grounds, or for the purpose 
of executing any work upon or under the lanl 
incilental to a town planning acheme, whether 
in the nature of a building work or not. 

Architects also will be specially interested in the 
matters referred to in sub-section (5) of the fifth 
schedule, a most important subsection which 
bemg at the end of the schedule dealing with the 
details of the procedure is likely to be overlooked. 
lt reads as follows :— 


The details to be specified in plana, including, wherever 
the circumstances so require, the restrictions on the 
number of builtings which may be erected on each acre, 
and the height and charmeter of those buildings, 


It will be seen that this sub-section refers to perhaps 
the most important powers in the Act. 

And, under the Procedure Regulations, Article 
ATV ., it 1s provided that on the maps which are to 
be prepared in connection with the scheme there 
will be shown and clearly indicated by suitable 
colouring the land proposed to be allocated 


for use a8 open spaces (a) private or (4) public: and land to 
be used for any other nerd including, for exumple, 

iL 7 ng purp or broildings ae 
special character in reference either to the purposes to 
which thay are to be applied or to thelr beight or otherwise, 
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indicating any restrictions bi peta aa to the number of 
buildings which may be erected! on any portion of land or 
each aero in any portion of lancl. 

In Section 55 (1) it 1 provided that the Local 
Government Board may presenbe seta of general 
provisions adapted to particular areas for carrying 
out the general objects of town planning schemes 
im addition to matters actually shown on the plan. 
Such matters are set out in Schedule [V. and in- 
clude the following which may be mentioned :— 

L. Streets, roads and other ways, the stopping 
up or diversion of existing highways. 

2, Buildings, structures and erections. 

3. Open spaces, private and public. 

4. The preservation of objecta of historical m- 
terest or natural beauty. 

12. Power of the responsible authority to re- 
move, alter or demolish any obstructive work. 

13. Power of the responsible authority to make 
agreements with owners, and of owners to make 
agreements with one another. 

(15. The application with the necessary modifi- 
cations and adaptations of statutory enactments. 
(This seems to refer to the application of existing 
liws and by-laws to the scheme and the making o 
aay modifications and adaptations of such laws and 
by-laws, } 

"IT. Limitation of time for operation of scheme. 

18, The co-operation of the responsible autho- 
rity with the owners of land inclided in the scheme 
or other persons interested by means of confer- 
ences, de. 

The other items in the schedule relate chiefly to 
engineering matters, Although it is not the 
mtention of the Local Government Board imme- 
diately to issue these provisions, the schedule is 
important as showing what matters may be dealt 
with In ascheme. — 

In addition to this, Section 55 (2) gives power to 
suspend so far us necessary for the proper carrying 
out of the scheme any statutory enactments, by- 
laws, regulations or other provisions under what- 

wa made, which are m operation in the 
area included in the scheme, Architects would be 
specially interested in suggesting variations of 
local by-laws and Acts which have been proved to 
affect Injuriously the proper development of estates 
from the point of view either of economy or of 
architectural effect, and may use this clause to some 
extent a5 a means of adapting by-laws to the vury- 
ing needs of central, intermediate ond quite 
wn Under Batten 88 d perso 
‘wider Section 58 it te provided that any person 
whose property is tictustociehe affected by the 
making of a town planning scheme if he makes a 
claim for the purpose within the time limited by 
the scheme, not being less than three months after 
the date of tts approval, shall be entitled to obtain 
compensation from the responsible authority. 

Sub-section 2.—Compensation cannot be ob- 
tained on account of any building erected, contract 
made or work done with respect to land included in 
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the scheme after the time at which the application 
for authority to prepare the scheme was made, or 
such other time as the Local Government Board 
may fix. It is important for architects and others 
engaged in building to take note of the date when 
auch appheation ts made, as any building operations 
commenced after that date which are hable to clash 
with the town planning scheme will not be the sub- 
ject of compensation should the work done have to 
be removed or altered, except so far as the work 
done between the date of the Sopanoe for per- 
mission to prepare a scheme and the date of the ap- 
proval of the acheme is exclusively for the purpose 
of finishing a building begun or for carrying out a 
contract entered into before the application to pre- 
pare a echeme was made. 

In order that building operations may not be 
suspended during this time, which must run into 
months and perhaps years, during which a town 
planning scheme ‘shin prepared and approval of 
it obtained, it is probable that arrangements can 
be made by which the Local Authorities will be 
able te give permission for works to go forward on 
lines approved by them and that such permission 
will entitle the owner to compensation should these 
works eventually be interfered with by the town 
planning scheme. There ts, however, no express 
provision to this effect in the Act beyond a general 
power and encouragement to make agreemonts 
with owners. | 

Sub-section 3,—It should be generally understood 
aleo that where, by the making of a town planning 
scheme, any property is increased in value, the 
responsible authority will be entitled to recover 
half of the amount of such increased value if they 
make a claim for the Beh within the time 
limited by the scheme, whic time shall not be lesa 
than three montha after the date when the scheme 
shall be approved. What will be the meaning 
attached to the words where, by the making of any 
bowl plannity scheme, any property is increased in 
value ” is at present uncertam, and apparently this 
must be eventually settled by the Courts of Law, 
but in the covering letter sent out by the Local 
Government Board with the Procedure Regulations 
there oceurs the following very important para- 
graph dealing with this matter:— _ | 

In regard to the provisions of section 58 above- 
mantiogan the See areaware that questions have 
arisen as to the meanmg to be attached to the words 
‘by the making of any (or a) town planning 
scheme’ in sub-sections (1) and (3) of the section. 
The Board have no authority to determine the in- 
terpretation to be Be sarin upen provisions In the 
Act, but they are advised that, in giving effect to 
the section, no loss in value or gain im value of the 
property affected which is not due solely to the 
making of the scheme can be taken into account. 
There will no doubt be exceptional cases, but as a 

eneral tile the loss or gain in value would seem to 
lepend upon a comparison of the full value of the 
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roperty immediately prior to and irrespective af 
the aka of the say se with the full vals of the 
property immediately after the making of the 
scheme, re 6a being had to the provisions of sec- 
tion 59 of the Act,” 

Tt should be noted also that both the liability of 
the responsible Authority for compensation in re- 
i Bp da property injured and the right of the Local 
Authority to claim half the mereased value, apy 
equally in the case of schemes prepared by the 
owners of land and adopted by the Local Authority 
a8 in the case of schemes prepared by the Local 
Authority. 

With reference to compensation, there are 
various limitations to the liability of the Local 
Authority to compensate for injuries, These are 
dealt with under Section 59, In Sub-section (1) itis 
provided that no compensation shall be paid in 


respect of any provision in a town planning scheme 
which would have been enforceable if it been 


contained in by-lawa made by the Local Authority ; 


anything which may legally be the subject of a 
by-law made by the Local Authority can therefore 


be included in a town planning echeme without 
ming the subject of compensation. 

Sub-section (2) — Compensation cannot be claimed 
on account of provisions m dina town planning 
achome which, with a view ta securing the amenity 
of the area included m the scheme, or any part 
thereaf, prescribe the space about buildings or 
limit the number of builds to a erected + 
presoribe the height or character of buildings, an 
which the Local Government Board consider 
reasonable for the purpose, having regard to the 
nature and situation of the land affected by the 

TOVIZIGNA. 

It must not be taken, however, that the Local 
Government Board consider all such provisions 
reasonable without compensation because they 
sper in an approved town 2 grant acheme, for 
the Local Government Board may agree with a 
Local Authority that some provision is worth the 
compensation which may be involved. It 1s, haw- 
ever, to be hoped for the sake of clearness that the 
Local Government Board, when approving the 
acheme, will indicate which, if any, ot the provi- 
sions it considera would be unreasonable without 
some compensation. 

In the case of a scheme being revoked or an 
altered scheme substituted, compensation is 
pedeis 4 to i any pee who has imeurred 
expenditure for the purpose of complying with the 
acheme, and is only to be paid in actor as any such 
expenditure is rendered abortive by reason of the 
revocation of the scheme. 

Apparently therefore no compensation would be 
obtamable on account of variation in the value of 
sites due to variation in the scheme, but a scheme 
cannot be varied or revoked without opportunit 
being given to persons interested to object to auc 
variation or revoking. 
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REVIEWS. 
SOME BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

In the Heel of Italy, A Study ofan Unknown City. By 
Martian Siow Griggs, AAA, Associate of the Britis 
School at Rome and Extension Lecturer fothe Cniversi- 
fer of Orford ond Leeds. With 26 Drawings by tha 
Author and 19 Pholagraphs. 80. Fond. 1910. Price 
A/G met, Ldedree Melrose, 3 Fork Street, Covent 
Garden, WC.) 

This book, named Jn the Heel of Italy, ia the ont- 
come of a commission which was given to the 
atithor hy the editor of the 
Architectural Remew some few 
yearsago. He was required to 
explore the city of Lecee in 
Apulin and to despribe ita 
buildings. Mr. M, 8. Briggs 
executed his task with such en- 
thusiasm and thoroughness 
that he has been able to write 
what he claims to be “ the first 
hook in any language which 
outlines the story of the city's 
history, describes its inhabi- 
tants, ther interesting pro- 
vince, and ther remarkable 
achievements in art. 

Although only twenty miles 
from Brindisi the erty of Lecce 
ia practically unknown. Its 
situation—close to & Cosmo 
politan port—and its piectur- 
eaque obscurity bring to mind 
the similarly placed and com- 
puratively unknown Dutch 
town of Middelburg, which 
lies close to the port of Flush- 
ing. 

Some two hundred pages, 
more than half the book, are 
devoted to tracing the history 
of Looce from the times of the 
Greek settlers tight down to 
the Italian revolution in the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Briggs 
has brought much reading and 
research to this part of the 
work, comprising as it does the 
rule of the umqutous Nor- 
mans and, later, of the Span- 
ards. This history ia so com- 
plicated that it would require 
the pen of a Gibbon to render 
the whole storvinteresting and 
connected. 

To an architect the interest- 
ing per of the book—that 
which describes the baroque 
period of building in Lecoe—is far too short, How- 
ever, the book is not intended solely for the arechi- 
tect, but for the general reader: and it is refresh- 
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ing to see a book descriptive of a city written by 
an architect, for every historical city depends 
largely upon its buildings for its eg tad to attract 
a modern visitor, It ia possible for many people 
who are not professional historians to describe 
the history of such a city intelligently and aceu- 
rately, but it ia not given to all professional his- 
tonana to write sympathetically of its architecture. 
Doubtless therefore Mr, Briggs had “ the general 
reader “ in view when he devoted so much apace 
to the earlier history of Lecoe and so little to the 


Mt, 8.8. dat, 


CHURCH OF THE CARMINE, Lec ; Teel, 


description of its characteristic architecture. It is 

true that of the forty-five illustrations in the book, 

some from photographs and the remainder from 
4¥ 
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drawings by the author, nearly half are illustrative 
of buildings in the baroque manner. These illus- 
trations form o valnable addition to the text. 
There were two great building periods at Lecce : 
the first, from U0 to 1590, was inaugurated by 
Churles V. of Spain, while the second covers the 
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years from 1660 to 1720. The energies of both 
periods were largely devoted to church building, 
owing to the advent and popularisation of several 
religious orders. ‘The atyle—at first restrained and 
showing traces of Florentine influence—became 
more sumptuous with the advent of the Jesuits to 
the eity in 1576. The middle of the seventeenth 
century was a barren period in the architectural 
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history of Lecce owing, apparently, to civil dis- 
orders and the bad government of the Spanish 


viceroys. This coincides in point of date, curiously 
enough, with the stagnation in the building trade in 


England during the Cromwellian era. 

During the second great building period in Leece 
—1660 to 1720—an erm. eo- 
eval, aa Mr. Briggs points 
out, with Sir Christopher 
Wrens career in England, 
many more churches and u 
large number of pa 
were erected. The church 
fagades which are illws- 
trated appearto the English 
eve to be overladen with 
ornament of & type almost 
more than foreign in ite ex- 
uberance. The palaces are 
more restrained, with many 
picturesque touches in bal- 
cony and window-head. 
But we do not gather that 
anv big problema of plan- 
ning or laving-ont were 
attempted at Lecos, and we 
find ourselves wondering at 
the end of the book why 
the author's enthusiasm 
has been so aroused by the 
baroque architecture of this 
South Italian city.  Per- 
hapa we forget the snnshine 
and the atmosphere of the 
place. 

Mr. Briggs defends the 
baroque style eloquently 

i : nih Wi | 

Rome,” he says, “ sutiaty 
lum if denuded of half her 
fountains and terraces, of 
half her open spaces, of 
most of her palaces and 
churches } Ishe prepared 
to disallow the portico of 
S. Maria Maggiore or 8. 
Andrea del Valle as model 
architectural designs ? But 
will he go to Venice and still 
remain & purist? Can he 
pass the Salute and feel un- 
moved by its beauty? Yet 
the Salute is the very em- 
bodiment of the baroque.” This style, aa the 
author points out, is at its happiest and its beat 
when employed in the laying-out of piazzaa, foun- 
tains, ieee and terraces, Kut in Leece the 
effect of the medimval infinence would seem never 
to have been lost, and “ lingering fear of war 
885 the Leece patrician within his city walls, 
and thus deprived him of a garden or of any 
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opportunity of placing his house amid effective 


A careful and sympathetic study of the history 
of the baroque style, not only im one eity but 
throughout Italy and the Continent, would form 
i most valuable addition to architectural literature, 
and Mr, Briggs has proved in this interesting book 
that he is capable of undertaking such a task. The 
causes that led to the revolt from the academic 
athool of Palladio and the students of classical 
Rome, the influence of individual architects, the 
variations of the baroque manner caused by local 
conditions, the fashions set by the various great 





employers such aa the Jesuits, the popes, and the 
later Medici—all these would form fascinating sub- 


jects for research. It would be interesting to know 
whether Michelangelo waa not the inspirer of the 
haroque movement, as he was of most of the things 
that have gi chage in the histary of art ever since 
lis time. When Mr. Briggs does write his study of 
the baroque his chapter on the style in England 
will have to be a very short one. There was a 
moment im the rein of George II, when the 
English architect seemed to be tentatively experi- 
menting with the style on his ceilings and in hia 
mantelpieces * but when he came to the outside 
of the house he thought of our English climate— 
and refrained, Sypney D. Kirson | F.] 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
Reinforced Concrete. By Capt. J. Gibson l'leming, BP. 

So. Chatham, 1910. Priea Be, bd. net, [Royal Engi- 

neers" Inglifute, Chatham.) 

Some seven yeara ago Colonel Winn published a 
small book on Reinforced Concrete which met with 
such general apy that it soon ran out of print. 
Colonel Winn, who was at that time Instructor 
in Construction at Chatham, has now transferred 
his energies to other fields, but has found » worth 
successor in Captain Gibson Fleming, whose work 
on the same subject goes far beyond what was 

racticable in 1903. It is asmall book of the same 
Sori as Colonel Winn’s, published by the Royal 
ineineers’ Institute at Chatham at 3s. Gd. net, in 
which, as Colonel Winn says in the Preface which 
he has written to it, “we have condensed into 
a4 convenient compass, a mass of practical in- 
formation which should enable any one confronted 
with the task of designing and erecting reinforced 
concrete structures to tackle the subject with 
confidence and ease.” 

[t is asaumed, of course, that anyone can tunder- 
stund an. ent or demonstration expressed 
in algebraic symbols, also that the reader has 4 
general knowledge of elementary mechanica ap- 
plied to building construction such as every young 
architect now possesses. The steps in the ex- 
planation are very fully detailed, and apr te 
worked out of various problema are given to fur- 
ther assist the student. | 

But it is not only to the student with a slight 
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knowledge of algebra and applied mechanica that 
the books seal + it is full of valuable information 
on different kinds of bars, centering, materials, 
illustrations of different structures, &e., which can 
be understood and valued by the reader with no 
algebra. 
he book is to some degree based on the Report 

of the Jomt Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and necessanly so, us thot 
Report is the only official pronouncement in the 
country. The symbols used in the hook are 
those inthe Report, and as Captain Gibson Fleming 
is himaolf the representative of the War Office on 
that Committee, and haa considerable experience 
in teaching in his work at Chatham, we find the 
latest information put in a simple way. It does 
not deal with the higher problems such as the 
man who specialises in the subject Sennen 
meets, but with all the ordinary questions which 
the architect and district surveyor haa to settle. 
The information it gives is thoroughly sound and 
relinble, and while we are constantly learning, and 
to some degree modifying our views, the student 
of this work will have very little to unlearn. 

There are some very interesting and originul 
diavtams which simplify the calculation ot T 
beams. These diagrams are very clear and 
accurate, and do not (as 40 many diagrams do) 
attempt to give too much information on each. 
They are very easily read, and will greatly reduce 
the labour of calculation in this intricate cage. _ 

Tt is a book which I ean stronely recommend 
to all interested in the subject. 

ris Down LF.). 


PERSPECTIVE. 

The Theory and Practice of Perspective. By G. A. Storey, 
ABA. Teacher af Feraisier ot the Royal acetone: 
Proce 10s. net. [Onford : Clarendon Press, 1910.) 

In adding to the numerous books on this subject 
already existing, Mr. G. A. Storey tells us that his 
chief aim has been to make the rules of the science 
easy of application to the work of the painter, on 
whom he urges the necessity of studying this im- 
portent but too often neglected, branch of hia art. 
Sound advice, certainly not unneeded, is given to 
the painter-student to endeavour to master the 
laws governing the representation of straight lines 
in his pictures, so that he may be independent of 
the services of the otive expert and himself 
arrange the composition of his backgrounds and 
wiassories with ease and correctness, to “ make his 
stage and his scenery before he introduces his 
actors.” 

To this end instruction is given in various pro- 
ceasea by means of which the perspective appear- 
ance Of lines of known length and direction may be 
accurately found, the methods followed in the 
dingrams being explained in language as free from 
technicalities as possible and their application 
amply illustrated by attractive sketches. The 
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important preliminary question that arises when 
enlathie's composition—the choice of position 
for the horizon with reference to the place the 
picture is to occupy—is discussed, Mr. Storey offer- 
ing many interesting and valuable remarka on the 
practice of the great paintera in thia respect, with 
a number of examples selected from ther most 
ears eg pictures, ssvousd be i 

‘he procedure apparently most favoured by the 
nuthor, as he esbnalitieg it in the greater number 
of his diagrams, is the method of co-ordinates, 
where the position of a point in space is found by 
ita coemmniontak distance from three planes: the 
picture-plane, the ground-plane, and a vertical 
plane, each of which is at right angles to the twe 
others. Woe are also introduced by Mr. Storey to 
his ingenious modification of this method of rect- 
angular co-ordinates, by the substitution of a 
vertical plane at 45° to the picture for that at right 
anvles to it. The advantage of these methods ts 
that distant vanishing-points can bedispensed with, 
the centre of vision and distance-point alone being 
required, and, if desired, the constructions can be 
carried out within the limits of the picture by the 
use of a reduced distance-point, These processes 
are, therefore, of great service for tracing the main 
lines of simple detached objects, of pavements, 
steps, d&o., for fixing the heighta of human 
figures, trees, &o., at various distances within the 
picture, when the vanishing-points are inaccessible, 
or at jeast at an inconvenient distance. Being 
‘simple in theory, the method of co-ordinates ma 
be more readily understood by students unskille: 
in geometrical drawing, and it is doubtless on this 
account that Mr. Storey, from lis large experience 
ag a teacher, has considered it advisable to devote 
so much of his space to itaelumdation, — 

Qn the other hand, the system is by its nature 
circuitous and laborious ; the number of working- 
lines required, both in the necessary geometrical 
diagram and in the picture itself, ia apt to St 
confusion, ao as to render its use practicable only 
for objects of very simple character. In cases of 
sreater complexity the direct method, that of 
finding the proper vanishing-points of lines and 
vanizhing-lines of planes, is therefore resorted to 
and illustrated by a few examples, This method, 
being the one adopted in our art schools, is, as the 
author admits, easy when you know it, and the 
disadvantage of the working-points bemg mostly 
outaide the limits of the canvas, can be met by 
drawing the perspective separately on paper and 
transferring it to the canvas, or, m the case of a 
large picture, by drawing it to a small seale and 
squaring it up to the required size. After all, the 
benefit to be derived from working out the perspec- 
tive on the canvas itself, from points within ite 
limita, is a doubtful one ; apart from the multiplica- 
tion of lines before referred bo, a strained canvas is 
an uncomfortable surface on which to rule lines 
with accuracy, or to remove them when correction 
is needed, A more complete exposition of the 
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direct method might, therefore, have been profit- 
able to the student; in addition to the practical 
advantages it presents, of fewer lines and greater 
accuracy, it is the only one that gives a compre- 
hensive insight into the general perspective pro- 
blem. (It may not be out of place here to recall 
the fact, not recorded by the great majority of 
modern text-books in their lists of the foremost 
writers on perspective, that Dr. Brook Tavlor, 
the eminent mathematician, in his Linear Per- 
spective, Published in 1715, was the first to dis- 
cover and enuncate the general principle of vanish- 
ing-points and vanishing-lines, and to embody the 
somewhat desultory efforts of his predecessors into 
& consistent, scientific theory, to which little of 


any importance has been added since his time.) 


Though it must be admitted, in agreement with 
the author, that some of the terms commonly used 
in perspective are not entirely satisfactory, still a 


departure from the terminology generally adopted 
in modern text-books is to be deprecated in the 


interest of the student wishing to extend his know- 
ledge by consulting any of these. Thus, Mr, 
Storey uses the term “ base-line ” for ground-line, 
“ perspective-plane” for ground-plane ; he admits 


“ vanishine-points ” in the accepted sense, but 
denotes se oding lines by “ vanishing lines,” and in 
the section on shadows uses the terms “ plane. of 


projection * and * plane of shade "’ as synonymous. 
Some oversights in the solutions should be noted, 
auch as these in the steps, fig. 252, and in the 
ahadowa of figa, 285 and a6, | 
The book is carefully printed, diagrams and 
sketches being, with very few exceptions, either on 
the same page with the explanatory text, or on the 
one opposite to it, so that frequent reference 1a 
made as convenient as possible. | 
H. W. Lonspaxe [Hon. A.), 





AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ORNAMENT. 
The Styles of Ornament from Prehistoric Times to the 
Middle of the Nimeleenth Century. A Series af 3,500 
Ecomples arranged m Historical Crider, with Deseriptive 
Text, forthe Use of Architects, Designers, Craftsmen, ond 
Amateun. Hy Alexander Spelis,arciitect. Tromaliled 
from the Second German Edition. Revised and Edited 
by B. Phond Spiers, F.S:A- La. 80. Lond. 1910. 
rice 15a. (B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn]. 
There are many men who write and many who 
draw whose lot it ia to be damned with faint 
raise, Their sole reward on earth is to reap a 
narvest of well-meant but thoughtless criticism 
from friends who marvel simply at the magnitude 
of the work accomplished, and know nothing of 
the spirit which lies behind. So many pages at ith 
authors laborious writing, so many strokes of an 
artist's pen—such is their method of estimating 
a great biography which will last for centuries, a 
work of research and value which to students and 
scholars is a landmark or a goal, an architect's 
drawing which is as excellent to a painter's eve as 
to one of our ancient craft. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ORNAMENT 





So that the tireless industry of this German 
architect, who has compiled a veritable encyclo- 
peedia of art through all the ages, has first of all 
to master the initial handicap which every com- 
piler has to face, and which only genins perhaps 
can survive. There is virtue in a great thing ac- 
complished, but it is discounted if one feels a 
taste in the mouth of too much having been at- 
tempted. At the outset, tuming over the in- 
numerable plates of this sumptuous volume, the 
enormous extent of the ground covered and the 
strain on Herr Speltz’s versatile power of draughts- 
manship, lead a reader to expect to find some 
weak places in his armour or some evidence of 
tlackness in his work. | 

A book on historic ornament is of necesatty very 
much of a réchaewjfd nowadays. Life is too short to 
hunt out examples from remote corners of the 
world which no wandering pen has recorded before, 
and if every object in this book were as familiar 
to ua as the Dorie Order we need not hold Herr 
Speltz up for abuse. The nineteenth century alone 
provided us with published reproductions of most 
of the finest examples of art m all countries and 
of all periods, , 

Bo that criticiam of this book may be divided 
under three heads: as to the judgment Gepisyed 
in selecting examples from the vast mass of avail- 
able material, as to the method of its arrange- 
ment and presentation, and, lastly, as to its useful- 
ness and attractivencss to the public for whom it 
appears to be intended. : 

aking these in order, it will be generally agreed 
that this volume, which Mr. Spiers has so carefully 
edited, is on the whole a very excellent reference 
book dealing with every period of art from Stone- 
henge days to the neo-Gree movement im (er- 
many. England, Italy, France and Germany seem 
to have been given their proper proportionate 
share, the classic periods are fully covered, but 
the value of the book is enhanced by the fact of 
its scope, inchiding many phases usually neglected 
in worka of this description—useful plates of 
American Colonial furntture and detail on the one 
hand, interesting sketches of ornament from places 
us far ssunder as Russia and Cambodia on the 
other. 

Nevertheless, there is many an art student and 
many an architect who would break a lance with 
this learned pair on thei choice of subjects in the 
more hackneyed and more useful periods, There 
is little here of later pottery or china, nothing of 
Sheffield plate, and not enough of glass, To ony 
buat a virtuoso criticism of rare foreign furniture 
is forbidden, but one feels that the range of 
examples of English furniture is ill-judged. To 
put it in its baldest form, the furniture iliustrabed 
i not sufficiently English. As in so many picture 
books of furniture, we find here only elaborate 
and oufré pieces, for the most part representing o 
time whish was characterised by the perfect 
success of simple forma. The plates of the oak and 
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walnut examples should have a more domestic 
tone, Chippendale should be credited with having 
desiened something which one could put in a 
small house without making it uncomfortable, 
and some simple Sheraton chests, chairs, &c., 
wold add a tonch of reality to his work. In 
reapect of English Gothic ormament, it may be 
doubted if this new book is more just than Mr. 
Richard Glasier’s littl: handbook, amall as the 
latter is, and few as are its examples, Turning to 
Herr Speltz’s echeme of arrangement ond hia 
methods of reproduction, something can be said 
on both sides, The book w concise, useful and 
easy of reference, The bibliography is good and 
the index particularly handy for a designer in 
search of ‘inspiration * (as it is politely termed 
nowadays}. The letterpress, though not aspiring 
to be thrilling literary matter, is sound, adequate 
and interesting. 

Then we come to the question of the illustra- 
tions, and here especially a critic must tread 
cautiously, For who of us who has ever eat for 
examinations in historic art subjects has not felt 
the difficulty of om pena English Gothic to 
Athenian Greek, from wing # Jacobean finial 
after acanthns foliage ? We must admit, even the 
youngest of us, that In this respect, os in most 


others, the book ia a a great rance of talent. 
Herr Speltz is wonderfully facile in his pen-and- 
ink drawings, and m most cases they are works of 
art in the best sense. In hardly any case out of the 
many thousands before us is there any instance 
of what is known in architects’ offices as “* sloppy * 
drawing, that is, where « man's aspirations ie 
been too much for his patience. 

Yet there are a great number of examples where 
he doea not seem happy, where he does not seem 


at home with his subject or in sympathy with i, 


These occur at intervals through the book without 
any apparent reason, and we can only assume that 
on these occasions lis untiring hand needed—as 
it certainly deserved—a well-earned rest. In some 
of his most architectural sketches, and in some of 
hus figure subjects (such as the Colleon: statue and 
other Italian sculpture) we find him drawing far 
below his high level. 

But admitting that this book i in almost every 
way an excellent work, and acknowledging the 
admirable format so characteristic of Mr. Bats- 
ford’s house, there still remains for consideration 
the reception it will meet with in English art 
circles. 

It ia intended for the English architect and crafta- 
man, and, for certain penods, such as the Adam 
style, it ia @ great acquisition bo any architect's 
library. Asa students’ text-book it is little more 
useful to an architect than to an art student sitting 
for a 5.K, examination, perhaps less ao. It does 


not supersede Mr, Spiers’ own book of clasaie orders 
and ornament, and by ita nature cannot do ao, 


Herr Speltz does not appreciate English Gothic as 
well as he does most of his subjects, and on that 


score one cannot recommend it as a R.LB.A. 
text-book unaceompanied by a more specialised 
treatise. 

But an architect who has been fortunate enough 
to receive a general training in all branches of 
art, wide enough to broaden his outlook, is of 
necessity interested in other things beyond the 
humdrum routine of his office, and for any such 
this book must be attractive indeed. 

With daily reminders of the appalling, if im- 
roving, state of taste in methods of art in Eng- 
fa. af the ignorance in regard to the possibilities 
of making common things. beautiful, of almost all 
art beyond hackneyed paintings and misnnder- 
stood churches, an architect can only wish that 
the great, stodgy, respectable, and deadly dull 
British public could have forced down their throats 
some of the elementary truths about the glorious 
historic art of Sree ages which Herr Speltz has 
so tastefully and monumentally recorded for us in 
his handsome volume, M. §. Brices [A]. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, LI' 
Exhibition of Students’ Work. 

Qn Thureday Tth July a house-warming was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Lever at the new 
home of the Liverpool School of Architecture, The 
buildings have already been described and illue- 
trated inthe JournaL, Suffice it now to say that 
in the glory of much fresh paint and radiant with 
window-boxes and summer sunshine the old Blne 
Coat School looked its best. But it was rather a 
shock to find that the opening of a new chapter in 
the existence of the old building should synchronise 
with a changed name. The new title of “ Liberty 
Buildings” rather ruthlesely destrove aseociation 
with the past. The new premises of the School of 
Architecture lend themselves admirably to a com- 
bined Exhibition and Straw! ab frre a a 
vited were equally charmed by the hospitality o: 
Mr. and Mrs. . sd and the Exhibition pi cae by 
Professor Reilly of the work done by students im the 
school who have just completed their course. Of 
the twelve exhibitors two have obtamed distine- 
tion, eight have gamed the Diploma, and two will 
have to tryagain. The drawings of the last named 
were by no moans lacking im quality or qneneys 
of the 

and 





ERPOOL. 


and they serve to remind us that the standard 
school is so high that only those with ability anc 
industry can hope to reach it. Each of the twelve 
showed all the drawings made in the school and 
vacations of the last two years, er rien 
studio work, and measured eketches and finished 
drawings of notable buildings. It wus possible to 
see the budding «architect's progress from the 
earliest effort. Some students had spent most of 
the vacations working in offices, others in measur 
old buildings, therefore the total output vared. 
few students had travelled abroad, but one and 
all had in whole or part measured an important 
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classical building. orge's Hall, and the 
the Labrary at Trinity, Cambridge, the Taylorian 
at. Oxford, are all fully illustrated : many of the 
drawings, especially the half-inch scale details, are 
admirable for second-year work. 

Mr. E. Gee is the only student whose colouring is 
equal to hia drawings, His wash sketches of some 
doors are especially good. The beat draughtaman 
for uncoloured drawings is Mr. Prestwich, th 
winner of the prize for laying out the vacant ground 
in the heart of Port Sunlizht. He is to be con- 
eratulated for dealing with the subject m a most 
comprehensive way and seizing on the easential 
points, and Mr. Lever is fortunate in receiving such 
a capable design, The largest output is by Mr. 
W. R. Owens. His drawings are innumerable and 
show extraordinary industry. The dranghtsman- 
ae however, might be improved. 

Mr. Hampshire, one of last year's travelling stu- 
dente, shows some charming sketches of Florentine 


tombs, and Mr. Berrington, who has gone down 
ruther senget, shows the drawings which so nearly 
cg nbn 1¢ Academy Travelling Scholarship and 
the Soune. 


The general impression created by the Exhibition 
is that the students work ansonuecets hard both in 
term and vacation, and that the standard in draw- 
ing ¢lassieal work is very high. Design is as good 
ae can be expected in two years. In that short 
time some subjects must be neglected, but the 
absolute disregard of Gothic in all its phases seems 


a pity, A little more time too might with advan- 
tage be devoted to colouring at any rate the smaller 


and sumpler drawings. 
HasTwE.. Grayson [.4.]. 





The Town Planning Review. 

An advance copy is to hand of the second number 
of the Town Planning Review, the quarterly journal 
of the School of Civic Design, University of Liver- 

ool. The ies al contents include articles by 
Professor Adshead, ane detailing hus echeme for 
remodelling the central area of Liverpool ; another 
on the administration and possibilities of the Pro- 
cedure Regulations of the Town Planning Act ; and 
a third on Cathays Park, Cardiff. Mr. Patrick 
Abercrombie concludes his interesting review, be- 
fun in the first number, of Examples of Modern 
Town Planning and “ Garden City” Schemes in 
England, and continues his description of con- 
SaPApOtarY schemes in America. Mr. John A. 
B , Liverpool City Engineer, traces the develo 
ment of Liverpool and describes the progress af the 
scheme for ita Circumferential Boulevard, The 
tumber includes some forty or more plates of plans 
and views illustrating the various contributions. 
In some notea on Port Sunli#ht are given memo- 
randa of the capital outlay (over £500,000) ex- 
pended on this village from the beginning, and the 
Maintenance account for 1909, 


TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE 








? Conporr Sraeer, Loxpox, W., 30th July 1g1o. 


CHRONICLE, 


Lowpos, 10-live Ocrone 1910. 


Subjomed is a copy of the Preliminary An- 
nouncement and outline Programme of the forth- 
coming Conference, which is being widely circu- 
lated among architects and others throughout the 
Britwh Empire and in various countries on the 
Continent of Europe and America, In a covering 
letter signed by the President and the Secretary- 
General the hope is expressed that all architects 
prictamy in the United Kingdom will realise the 
importance of the Conference, and give it their 
hearty support, both by becoming members them- 
selves and by directing te it the attention of 
Liat whe are interested in the subject of Town 
Planning, The document is as follows :-— 


Deak Sir,—We have the honour, on behalf of 
the Executive Committee, to invite your attend- 
ance at the Town Planning Conference which will 
he held tn London during the week 10th—l5th Octo- 
ler 1010. 

The recent passing into law of the Housing and 
Town Planning Act of 1900 has rendered the tarot 
consideration of the architectural development of 
town planning a matter of immediate im cat, 
The Koyal Institute of British Architects has, 
therefore, decided to organise a Conference to study 
the questions involved in the improvement and ex- 
tension of our cities, with special reference to the 
artistic and constructional problems involved. 


His Majesty the King has graciously extended 
his patronage to the Conference, and a list of the 


distinguished gentlemen who have consented to be- 
cane Vice-Presidents is enclosed for your informa- 
tion. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The Conference will be open to architects and 
to all others, including ladies, who are interested in 
the subject of town planning. 

The membership fee will be One Guinea. 

As the number attending the Conference is neces- 
sarily limited an early reply is desirable, 
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PRIVILEGES. 
Members will receive without further charge :— 
A card of identity. | 


A case for the various tickets tsewed. 

The Conference badge. 

All the literature issued In connection with the 
Conference. 

A handbook descriptive of the visita and ex- 
CUTBIONS.. 

The Wustrated volume of “ Transactions,” 
containing the text of the Papers con- 
tributed, reports of discussions, and arecord 
of the Conference, 

Algo invitations to :— 

The Inaugural Mecting at the Guildhall. 

| The Reception at the Mansion House by the 
Lord Mayor. | 

The Conversazione given by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

And will be entitled to attend -— 

All the meetings of the Conference. 

The Exhibition of Drawings and Models at 

ee House. 

he cial Exhibition of Town-Planning 
items tan and Documents in the Library 
of the BR.LBA. 

The Exhibition of Plans of London in the 

Guildhall, 

The visits and banquet (on payment of the 

_  Teteszary charges). 

By the kindness of some members of the Zoologi- 
cal Society of London a certain number of tickets 
of admission to the Gardens of the Society's callec- 
tions in Regent's Park for Sundays the 9th and Lith 
October will nip woN at the disposition of foreign 
members and allotted in order of application, 

The Roval Botanic Society have kmndly accorded 
free admission to thor Gardens for members during 
ia Conference week, 

egotiations are in progress with the British 

railway companies for the i ats of return tickets to 
London at reduced rates to members of the Con- 
ference. With re to these and to reductions 
on Continental railway systems, members will be 
made acquainted as soon as possible with the 
arrangements the Executive Committee have been 
able to make. Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son have 
kindly undertaken to give special instructions to 
See ae 3 all ther Continental offices with 
regard to mformation to visitors proposing to 
attend the Congress. = 

A Ladies’ Committee has been appointed to 
arrange for the comfort and entertainment of lady 
members. y 

By the kindness of the Club Committee lady 
members of the Conference who are visiting London 
will be constituted honorary members of the 
Lyceum Club (for ladies). 

The Directors of the Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, have kindly promised to accord to 
foreign members during the Conference the privi- 
lege of honorary membership. 
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Lady members of the Conference who are 
desirous-of availing themselves of the privilege of 
honorary membership of the Lyceum Club, and 
foreign members who are desirous of availing 
themselves of stmilar privileges of the Arte Club, 
are requested to send their names to the Secretary- 
General as soon as possible, 

LECTURES AND PAPERS, 

Origmal Papers, many illustrated by lantern- 
views, will be read on -— peven 

“ Cities of the Past :” “ The Hellonistic Period,” 
by Professor Perey Gardner, LL.D., “ Rome,” by 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, of the British Behool at 
Rome ; “The Roman Empire,” by Professor F. J. 
Haverfield, M.A., F.S5.A., and others, 

* (ities of the Present,” by Professor Baldwin 
Brown [H.4.], Mr. ©. Mulford Robinson, of 
Rochester, N.Y., Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.], and 
others. nt ae : 

“City Development und Extension,” by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, Monsieur Augustin Rey, 4.D.G., 
of Paris, Mr, W. E. Riley [P.]. Superintending 
Architect of the London County Conneil, and 
Professor Dr. Rudolf Eberstadt, of Berlin. | 

“Cities of the Future,” by Professor C. 2. 
Reilly, of Liverpool Unererety, oat Eugéne 
Heénard, A.D.G., Author of Les Transformations 
de Paris, Mr. aha H. se gaa ie of Chioago, 
U.8.A., Mr. L. Co yenford, and others, — 

Special Papers have also been | romised by Col. 
Eustace Balfour, A.D.C., FSA. (* The Town 
Planning Act and Open Spaces”); Sir W. #B. 
Richmond. R.A. ; Professor Geddes, of Edinburgh ; 
Mr. H. H. Statham [F.] (“A Suggestion for the 
Treatment of Trafalgar Square “); Mr. John Sul- 
man |F.](" The Federal Capital of Anstralia “); Mr. 
Ty tt stewaon (H#.A.] (“ Public Parks and Gar- 
dens’); Mr. Basil Holmes, C.C., Secretary of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association ‘fame en 
Spaces, Gardens, and Recreation Grounds”) ; 

r, W. H. MeLean, City Engineer of Khartoum 
(“The Planning of Khartoum and Omdurman "): 
Mr. Arthur Crow [(F.] (“Town Planning in Rela- 
tion to Old and Congested Areas, with Special 
Reference to the Inner Belt of London yi Me. 
('. EL B. Quennell LF.) (“ Town Planning and Land 
Tenure"); Mr. Harold C. Dowdull, MLA., B.C.L., 
of the University of; Liverpool (“The Growth of 
Legal Control “over Town Development in 
England’); Professor S, D. Adshead, and others. 

The Executive Committee will be glad to receive 
Papers on any of the above subjects for presenta- 
tion to the Conference, Papers may be written in 
English, French, German, or Italian. ; 

Papers must reach the Executive Committee 
before the 12th September 1910. 

LANGUAGES, 

The language of the Conference for the purpose 
of discussion will be English. ; 

The Papers contributed will be read and printed 
in whichever of the above mentioned four languages 
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they are written, and will so appear in the volumo 
of “ Transactions.” Members of the Conference 
specially interested in any of the subjects to be 
dealt with at the Meetings can have advance copies 
of the papers to be read sent to them on application 
to the Secretarv—General. | 

The notices issued durmg the Conference week 
will be in French and English. A 

Several ladies and gentlemen will give their ser- 
vices during the Conference as Honorary [nter- 
preters, and will wear coloured ribbons indicating 
the nationality of the language with which they are 
conversant. 

EXHIMITIONS, 

By the courtesy of the Royal Academy an Exhi- 
bition of models und drawings illustrating impor- 
tant Town Planning Schemes in various countries 
will be held in the galleries of the Royal Academy, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. ‘ 

The rooms of the Library of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects will be devoted to an exhibi- 
tion, arranged by the Librarian, Mr. Rudolf 
Direks, of literature dealing with the subject, as 
well as of maps and original miskpicek puma: 
either a direct or cognate interest, selected from the 
Institute collections. | | 

With the consent of the Corporation of London 
the City Surveyor, Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [F.], 
has undertaken to arrange # selection of maps and 
ae of London, from the City collections in the 


ruil 
THE IXAUGURAL MERTING, | 

The Inaugural Meeting will be held at the Guild- 
hall (by land permission of the Court of Common 
Council) on the 10th October, when the Inaugural 
Address will be delivered by the Right Hon. John 
Burns, MP. 

BANQUET. 

The Conference Dinner will take place at the 
Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, 12th October, in the 
Grand Hall, wat which it is expected that a large 
number of members of the Conference, meluding 
ladies, will attend, 

VISITS. 

The following visits have been provisionally ar- 
ranged, and further particulars will be issued :— 

On Tuesday, lth Oct., to Letchworth Garden 
City, Hampton Court Palace, and Hatheld House. 
The Art-Workers’ Guild have kindly undertaken 
to arrange a visit to the Inns of Court, and to offer 
tea in their Hall of Clifford's Inn to the visitors, 

On Wednesday, 12th Oct., to Bedford Park, the 
London County Council Housing Schemes, St. 
Paul's, St. Bartholomew's, the Tower, and Green- 
with Hospital. | 

On Thursday, 13th Oct., to Hampstead Garden 
City, and to Kensington Palace and Gardens. 

n Frday, 14th Oct., to Repent’sa Park and 
paehboachoo Lridgwater House, and Stafford 

OUR. 

On Saturday, 15th Ovt., to Port Sunlight, Bourn- 
ville, Bath, and Oxford. 


COMMERCIAL PAINTS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We have the pleasure to enclose a form of 
membership whieh we hope you will be able to fill 
ip and return, together with your cheque or postal 
order for One Guinoa. 

Should you definitely decide ta jom the Con- 
ference, 1t would be «a great convenience to the 
Committee, if you would return the form of member- 
ship at the earliest posible date. Should you find 
yourself later compelled to withdraw from the Con- 
ference before it opens, your subsoription will be 
returned to you. 

To avoid mistakes in spelling and other errors, 
we venture to request you to let aa have your 
name and address printed, either on your letter 
paper or your visiting card. 

Il communications should be addressed, and all 
cheques and postal orders made payable, to “ The 
Secretary-Genoral, Town Planning Conference, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.’—We have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, Yours verv faithfully, 

Lroxarn SroKrs, President. 
Jons W. Simpson, Secretary-(reneral. 
las MacAurerin, Secretary RBA. 


Valuers under the New Finance Act, 


The attention of the Council having been drawn 
to a statement that appomtmente as valuers under 
the new Finance Act were open only to members of 
the Surveyors’ Inatitution, the Council directed 
ingqmry to be made, and the following corre- 
spondence has passed between the Institute and 
Somerset House :— 

SHth Jens 1810, 

Bre.—lI am much obliged by your prompt reply 
to my letter of the 24th instant with reference to 
the appointment of Official Valuers under the 
Finance Act of 1909-10, Tam afraid that perhaps 
I did not put my question quite clearly. Am I 
right in thinking thot members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects who are not mem- 
bers.of the Surveyors’ Institution may be favour- 
ably considered for appointments aa valuers ? 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

| Tan MacAnmren, Secretary RBA. 
The Chief Valuer, Inional Recenue, 


Somers. House: 300k Jime 1910, 

Sin,—Referring to your letter of the 28th 
instant, T have to sequaint you that applications 
from members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects who have had good experience in the 
valuation of land would be favourably considered 
for appointments as valuers, 

I may add that at present there are very few va- 
cancies, and these are ouly on the temporary staff. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant. 

Ri. J. Taompson, Chief Valuer. 

The Secretary KALBA, 
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Council Appointments to Standing Committees, 

The following appointments to Standing Com- 
mittees have em aie by the Council $4 etioadt 
ance with By-law 51 — 

Arnt.—Mensars, T, Raffles Davison [f.A.], W. A, 
Forsyth [2.), Sir George Frampton, R.A. [H.A.), 
5.8. Reay (F.), Sir Aston Webts O.R., RA. el 

_Lrregatrone.—Mesars, Francis Bond, M.A.Oxon, 
[f.A.), 7. TD. Crace, F.S.A, [HAL], W. Curtis 
Green [F.|, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas [F.), EB. P. 
Warren, F.S.A. [F.], 

Pracrice.—Mesare. Ernest Flint [F.], A. W. 
Moore re Herbert A. Satchell rh W. Henry 
White [F.], W. Gilmour Wilson [F.}, 

Sctence,—Mesars, BR. J. Angel, M.Inst.C.E. [4.), 
C. E. Hutchinson [4.], F. N. Jackson [H.A,}, 
oe — [ffA.|, A. T. Walmislev, M.Inst.C.E. 


Properties and Ingredients of Commercial Paints : 
Science Committee's Report. 

Qn the 22nd October 1908, at the instance of 
Mr. Max Clarke, Chairman of the Science Standing 
Committee, a Sub-Committee waa appointed to 
investigate and prepare o tepert upon the proper- 
ties and ingredicnts of commercial paints. The 
Sub-Committee consisted of Messre. Alan HE, 
Munby, M.A. Cantab, [.4.], Charrman + R.d. Angell, 
M.Inat.C.E. [A.], Francis Hooper LF.j. John H. 
Markham (.4.], H. D. Searles- Wood (F.], Dighy L. 
Solomon, B.Se.Lond. (.4.), E. W. M. Wannarcatt 
[A.], Matt. Garbutt, A. M.Inst.C.E., Hon, Seeretury, 

he Sub-Committee’s investigations continued 
Hivtil the 9th June last, when their final Report was 
submitted ty and approved hy the full Committee, 
The Va Shee since been preacnted to the Council 
of the Institute, and has been adopted by them 
and ordered to be published in pamphlet form, 

The purpose and seope of the Committee's in- 
quiry are indicated in the following introductory 
note to the Report :— 

The KIRA. & ing Committe: on Seience has had 
hefore it for some time the question of the formulation of 
‘tatilards for materials used in the paint trace, with a 
view to aselating architects, and incidentally the reputable 
vendor, by the drawing up of some more precise definitions 
of paint materials than at present exist 

A sub-cam mittee formed to consider the matter has mde 
an invedtization of eurrent literature with the object of 
macirtaniin ine the y nt state of knowles ancl opinions 
on the subjec oie inh, though tt forme sie srreeall Bare nt 
the wide Held covered by an architect's work, le of con- 
tilerable iuportance in the light of the cost of constant 
io! sansa wena pled writbi thie grriiati openings for the nae of 

BMT Ia. ; 

The whole subject hoa heen found to be ao complex, and 
any Uninimity of opinion so lacking, that it appeara un- 
likely that any procias standerdiastion will be attainable 
for some time to come. Et has, therofore, boen decided to 
produce the following monograph with a view to drawlig 
attention to those attributes of paint and those imerediont 
in ita composition which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
chictly regulate its quality. = 

The following brochure conrprises some brief general 

4z 
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comments upon paints, followed hy a sommery dealing 
with the compoation of and bests for some individual 
materials; and although the matter as preset ntrt 
auitable for an architect's specitications, nor intended to 
aet up actunl standards, it is hoped that it may serve to 
draw attention to the subject and, to a small extent, to 
epitomise the problema in question. 

The phiet is now on sale at the Institute, 
price * tl 

International Hygiene Exhibition, Dresden, 1grt. 

The Institute has received the Programme anid 
other printed papers of the International Hygiene 
Exhibition fo We held at Dreaden next year from 
the Ist May to the end of September. The King of 
Saxony is Patron, the German Imperial Chancellor 
heads the list af Hon, Presidents, and the Imperial 
and State Governments are co-operating in the 
promotion of the project. The Exhibition is to 
include five avetions : the Seientific, the Historical, 
the Popular, the Section of Sports, and Industry. 
The most extensive is the Section of Scvence, 
which sims at presenting us completely as possible 
a universal picture of the setence of hygiene, with 

ecial reference to its most recent acquisitions. 
The section is divided into forty-four groups and 
sub-groups, including among them subjects which 
appeal specially to the architectural profeemon. 
Couns 1. deals with Light, Air, Soil and Water; 
Group TL. with Planning of Towns and Cities, 
Building Regulations, Planning of Buildings, 
Ventilation and Heating; Group ¥V, with Speeial 
Industrial Hygiene and Care of the Woreine 
Classes. The section of Building iz to be presid 
over hy a distinguished Corresponding Member of 
the Institute, Dr. Stiibben, of Berlin. The pro- 
spectus states that it is assumed that foreign 
countries will arrange special exhibitions with 
which, as a rule, institutions and individual exhii- 
bitors of the country in question might be asso- 


ciated; but foreien exhibitors are at liberty to 
arrange for their own exhibita in the varnous 


e of the Scientific Section. The prospectus 
oe been before the Institute Science Commuttee, 
and they suggest that members of the Inatitute 
should take some practical interest in the event, 
and, as faras they are able, participate mcdividually 
in the Exhibition. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the istration, 
Zwickauer Strasse, 55, Dresden. 


Suggested Improvement at Hyde Park Corner. 

The plan on the opposite page illustrates Mr. 
F. W. Speaight's suggestion for an improvement 
at Hyde Park Corer, which he puts forward as a 
means of providing a suitable site for the National 
Memorial to King Edward VII. Mr. Speaight 
states that the space available for the sanguine 
improvement would provide an enormous Place, 
724 feet long and 410 feet broad. Its area, approxt- 
mately 300,000 square feet, would he nearly three 
times as large us the Piazza &. Marco at Venice, 
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and considerably more than twice the size of 
Parliament Square. Part of the scheme includes 
the widening of Piccadilly. It is sug gested thut 
the present roadway should be widened by 21) feet, 
thus bringing the curb on a line with the existing. 
railings of the Green Park. “The fine row of 
trees,” says Mr. Speaight, “that at present 
situated just within these railings, would line with 
the now curb, and convert the South Pavement 
of Piceadilly into a delightful boulevard.” Tf 18 
farther suggested that the east and west boun- 
daries of the proposed Place would be suitable 
sites for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, and, 
at some future date, a National Opera House on 
the site of St. George's Hospital. The scheme 
involves the removal of Decimus Burton's Arch, 
whier the author would make the central feature 
af the southern boundary of the new Place. The 
Wellington statue, which would have to be 
removed, Mr. Speaight considers would be more 
appropriately placed in the Horse Guards Parade, 
or re-erected in Hyde Park at the corner of 
Rotten Row, auebanly facing Apsloy House. 
Mr. Speaight acknowledges indebtedners to Mr. 
A. W. 5. Cross [F.) for several valuable sugges- 
tiona in connection with the architectural treat- 
ment of his scheme. 

The Times of the 11th inst. published the follow- 
int from its correspondent at Rome :— 

Now that the formation of «a “Society for the Pro- 
motion of Roman Studies" is accomplished, and the 
society itaelf, numbering amongst its members some of 
the most eminent names in the field of archeological 
and historical research, has held ite Inaugural meeting 
ani entercd a powerful and authoritative plea on 
behalf of ite cause, a few words may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted from Rome iteel/ to aupplement ita advocacy. 
First, in defence of Rome as on archeological centre ; 
seoonidly, in support of the Hritiah School of Rome, 
now nearing the tenth year of its existence, which in 
pite of its very limited means has accomplished much 
admirable work and already won for itself an bonour- 
able place among the many learned institutions of the 
Eternal City. 
MEED FOR REVIVAL OF ARCHOLOGIAL INTEREST IN 

iM BL 

Popular interest in archasology naturally follows the 
course (ft archeological resenrch, and that bis for nuany 
years past steadily drifted Eastward, following the 
Tee origins of civilisation, Rome, only half o 
century ago the Meoca of the archmologist sak student 
of seulpture, has been deserted for other fielda and 
almost neglected, Older civilisations and «a purer 
form of art have tempted away her devotees, and 
popular sentiment has followed them, exaggerating, 
as ie ite wont, the reasons of their desertion. it apems 
to be hot an uncommon belief among the vo 
students of to-day that a sojourn in Rome for 
purpose of study is mere waste of time, Rome, they 
fav, has no sculpture, oo architecture, no field of 
rescarch to be compared with what is offered by Greece. 
They are mistaken, and their error, if persisted in, 
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may he serious! judicial to the progress of archs- 
Pak ae the f ep place, Rome and Italy are only a 
red field in aa quite as much remains 
discovered. In Rome the 
en, het Palatine, the surrounding Campagna, the 
recent yeast aes Son fb iestuente - tha 
hop itself, offer intamernh 
i Lg etill wait solution. In Italy a good pe 
has been done of Inte yeara in the way of excavation 
by Italian archwologista whieh is well worth the atten- 
tion of the foreign student. And far more remains to 
be done, and might posesny have had o beginning 
before now had not the i renoe of the. outer world 
reacted upon Italian sentiment ond m like 
indifference here ; for one recap trot senbpuisi that 
lintian interest grows or in proportion to that 
which is shown in Dtalian ur logy abroad. 
But-there is 4 more important reason for the resump- 
tion of Roman and Italian research, At the inaugural 
meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies Mr. Butcher remarked bow modern scholars 
had become more aware of the diversity of the vivilisn- 
tions of Greece and Rome than of their unity, It had 
been assumed that all classical civilisation vould be 
regarded aa one structure and presented aa a single 
whole, Modern research has oto undernint 
this theory rmiher than to confirm it; and now it is 
nmoeseary either to find the lost connections or al beast 
to study the early Italian civilisation anew and more 
fully. Aw Mr, Peet anya in hia reeent work on pre- 
historic Italy, the ever Spavabrags proof of the con- 
nection of Tiatian historic civilisation with the 
#gean and North makes its ubuly more and 
more indispensable jor a Mediterranean archwologiat. 
In Malta and Sardinia a be t hae already been 
made: The object here has been to atlempt a research 
into the so-called megalithic civilisation which i 
characteristic of many parts of the Western Mediter- 
ranean. A further exploration of Sardinia and more 
excavation in Malta will be necessary for the purpose, 
and also zcholars are required who would specialise in 
the Spanish, French, and North African sides of the 
megalithic area, Attention ehould be paid to the 
relation of megalithic religious cults with those of the 
prehistoric Zgean, Crete, and the East. Some com- 
na have heen suggested, but, oa they have never 
aeinigecont worked out, their value is not known. 
While s @ of Sardinian research it should be 
added that the failure to publish Mr. Duncan Mac- 
kencie a reports in an English vegies id matter of 
great regret to all concerned. if waa they found o 
publication in foreign periodicals. It is to be hoped 
that the School will try to remedy this neglect by tho 
reduction during the next few years of really adequate 
ks both on Sardinian research and on prehistoric 
Malta. 





PREHISTORIC ITALY, 

Mr. Peet's admirable volume on the Stone ane 
Bronge Ages ia on attempt to reduce to order the work 
which has already been done within [taly, so a8 to clear 
the way for future research. He has done this for the 
Stone and Bronze Ages, and hopes shortly to do the 
samme for the early Iron Age. Then the venereal inquiry 
can begin, and, pecording to Mr. Peet, it should ols 
viously follow these lines ;—{1) A study Se the pajen- 
lithic periods in Italy and the islands ; interest of 
this study to European geologists need a be insisted 
upon, (2) An exploration of the interior of Sicily with 
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the special object. of finding megalithic remains. This, 
of course, oonld be combined with a.search for later 
ruins, (8) A study of early South Italy and ite rela- 
tions to the Aigean. This is field which haa been 
opened op by recent excavations. It would need, of 
course, & Close aoquaintance with Algean antiquitics. 
(4) The Etruscan problem. ‘This question is etaae oe 
more advanced than it was thirty mno. 

perhaps, the most interesting of ‘ll lin lines of qaquiry, 

bat. ih needs a: nitident. with good Seionrietiee jatar ct Cheese 
and ager she Caste cron ee ets ‘te 
question truscan lunguape. a yo 
papillae: before the tagacriige Spee ory. 
ts history, its arolueology, ile religion, working bac 

to what ts known of prehistoric religion in Ttaly-—of 

which evidence is now ncoumulating—ond coming up 
to the early m of Etroria and Rome. And wit 
this a study of the old Italic dialects, which has hardly 
yes been attempted except by one English scholar, who 
aa not been able to give much time to the research. 
(0) The aes vases of the early Iron Age in Italy 
ancl Bicily and their relation to the geometric vases of 
Lireaoe. 

The soope of the ingt tity is therefore immense. But 
in every branch of it the same remark applies—that it 
is weless fo pursue any research without reference to 
Creeee and t The two countries, Italy and 
Greece, nemo sun aide by side in sll period, and one 
reritgh orient Mn etar ta by miference to the 
other, this subject, and with reference 
to the Lite es, it may be added that our 
ignorance of the real nature of Etruzean art offers the 
greatest obstacle to our understanding of the develop- 
mart of antique art in its earliest phaa The 
Etrusean phenomena must be collected and examined 
anew in the light of recent Greek discovery. Possibly 
with the result that the Etruseans—like the Pho 


nicians—may disappear altogether as original faetors 
in the early provinee of art. 


THE aTUDY OF CLASSICAL ART [FF BROME, 


Tn his Masterpieces, written cighteen years ago, when 
a RA recto sene seeanbeseg pe Greek eres nt ite. 
fht, Furtw raave that for any complete pictur 
of the history of ‘giant at the pach hulle of hee 
mitel stil be sought in the Roman museoms. Other 
cities or sites—Greeoe, for instance, or our own British 
Muscum—niay have finer examples of purtioular 
periods ; but the historical i Mesirvaltt asc of classical art 
sa 4 whole can heat be traced in Rome, owing to the 
vast range of examples found in ite museums from all 
periods of # 4 Antique, Nor are all cto aeiee = 
Ae aoe people secm to sup copies OF hot nails. 
There are a large haber or Cece original ic at 
great beauty and interest. Not the Fanciulla of Ansio, 
whose claims to be considered a Greek are daily 
decreasing outside the still faithful cirele of [twlian 
archueoloyists, bet woeles whore brea for a Jong 
time past in the Roman museums is too easily over- 
looked—the series, for instance, of orginal archaic 
(reek soulptures in the Palwop of the Conservatori in 
the Capitol; the Niohid, now in Milan, though it is 
hoped only tetuporarily ; the Ludovisi throne in 
Musewr of the Therm ; auch statues as the Barberini 
* suppliant,”” an authentic though little-known work 
of the Phoidian School ; the splendid head of a agen 
of the School of Damophon, in the Capitol ; hievatel 
af the Dionysius in the room of the Gladiator in the 
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Capitol ; the heads and other fragments in the Baraceo . 


Museum, many of whieh were netually found on Greek 
sail. In Rome, too, the later Gineoo-Asiatic ochools, 
which now attract so much attention, can be studied 
as nowhere else—the Laocoon, the “ Dying Gaul” and 
its fellows, the long series of Hellenistic portraits, and 
the countless pictorial reliefs, which, whether produced 
in the Hellenistic or the Roman period, are products ot 
influences remounting to early lonian art. Finally, toe 
great art and architecture evolved in the service of 
Rome herself (without going into the controversial 
questions of ita origins) can be tnderstood in its 
entirety only in Rome. 
CHRISTIAN, RENAIRSANCE, AND LATER AMT. 

In spite of oll that has been urged in favour of a 
Byzantine-Asiatio origin of Early Christian art, the 
actual phinomens, the productians of that art, must 
alwave be largely studied in Rome. And in this field 
the recently discovered paintings ol Banta Maria 
Antiqua, lirst described by Mr, Rushforth, Director of 
the Hritieh School, alone by themselves give Rome a 
unikjue importance for medievalists. In the matter of 
Renaissanoe art it was very truly sald by Bir Rennell 
Redd, in one of his lectures before the Britieh School, 
that in art the part played by Rome has always been 
to nasimilate rather than to create. But this very fact 
constitutes er intervet to a student. Since the earlicsl, 
days of art to the latest times of the Baroque, it is in 
Romeo that the suecessive great periods of arts. hove 
found supreme expression, and the interaction of 
diverse artistic influences upon each other can best he 
atodied. In ehort, whether it ie a question of studying 
antique, medieval, or Renaiesunee art, it is in Rome, 
above all other places, that wo find the fina] achieve- 
ment, if not the original inspiration. The city which 
holds such masterpieces of Michael Angelo and Raphael 
must remain the most significant and the most capable 
of ving a final impression to students and artistes. 

regards architecture, it must he admitted that 
the earlier periods of the Renaissance are scantily 
represented, The Gothic, a growth to which Italian 
soil wie at the best never entirely congenial, con only 
bo geen in a few meagre reilections ; but every suc- 
ceeding plosac, from the tlit-pilastered courts of 
Hramante to the fantustic shapes of the Baroque, is 
fully represented. The later Renaissance forma have 
directly influenced English architecture through Inigo 
Jones, ancl still continue to inspire it. A large number 
of young Englizh architects come to Rome every year 
to study, though they have no centre such as the 
French have at the Villa Medici and the Americans at 
the Villa Mirafiore. Until the British School offered 
them hospitality they had no place at all whore they 
could work or meet for the so of dismiasion or 
consulting books of reference. This year alone fiitteen 
architects have studied at the eehool. 

OTHER ARCHMOLOGICAL WORK [N ROME. 

But to return once more to the work of the arche- 
ological stodent. There is one fielil that is always 
open to him, and where he is greatly neciled, and that 
is in the making of catalogues, The British School 
some years ago undertook a catalogue of the Capitoline 
Museums on a scale which vies in completeness with 
Professor Amelung's cotaloque of the Vatican Colleo- 
tions, This has been largely the work of Mr. Stuart 
Jones, the second DMrector of the School, who has been 
assisted by Professar Percy Gardner, Mr, Daniel, and 
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Mr. Diekens. Tt will be published by the Chiorendon 
Prese, and it ia boped that the firet port, comprising 
the collections in the Museo Capitolino proper, may be 
gut this year, ond that next year the second part, 
describing the Museo dei Comervatori, may be well 
advaterd. The need of good catalogues opens on 
endiess Aeld of work in Rerme and in all Italy. Nor is 
the labour without excitements of its own, for the 
useful exploration of museums frequently beaks to cin 
coveries quite as startling as those of any new exeova- 
tion. Another branch of archwological stady, that of 
Oriental cults, has been opened by the recent discovery 
of a sanctuary of the Syrian goda on the slope of the 
Janiculum. M. Gaucklier and M. Davier have Inid 
bore in their exoavations an almost perfect example of 
i Syrian temple, thus giving material proof of tho 
powerful influence whioh the Oriental cults, in spite of 
all official efforta towards their zuppressign, exerted 
upon the Romane. The fact that this important 
excavation waa catried out by o Freneh ond a Swiss 
archooologist leads one to hope that the Italian antho- 
tities may he induced to grant pormission to foreduwners 
to excavate ckewhere, Asa matter of fact the Italian 
iuthoritics always profess: their willingness to allow 
excavations nider certain conditions; but it depends 
a good deal upon the manner in which they ore 
approached whether they make these conditions 
posaible or not. 


THE BRITISH SCHOO! UF ROME. 

Besides the catalogue of the Capitoline Museums, of 
which mention bas already been made, the British 
School can show a long list of excellent. work nlready 
completed, and much work now being done. In the 
Papers of the British School af Rome there is a good 
evidence of well-direeted incustry. Mr. Rushforth's 
secount of Sante Marin Antiqua, Dr, Ashby's important 
work on the clasien! topography af the Roman Cam- 
pagna, and a number of minor papers which fil] the 
first five volumes af that publication, do great eredit 
to the school as a centre of original research. 

‘But the school it gravely handicapped by the want 
of adequate funds. It has done wonders this year 
with the limited space at its disposal. Ite Jectures 
attracted crowded sudiences, drawn largely from the 
most intellectual circles of Roman society, but their 
accommodation was not effected without incon- 
venience. Its growing mimber of studenta, while 
testilying to the reoognition of the school’s utility, 
calls for more room for their work, especially in + 
case Of architects, The library, whieh this year has 
Loon rearranged and systernatised, is outgrowing its 
limits. Above all it requires funds in order that it 
may offer some inducement to post-graduate students 
who may make it their headquarters for the completion 
of their studies. Nearly every other nation is mpre- 
sented in Rome by some similar institution: and 
almost invariably these institutions offer s¢holarshipe 
to » few students, who form the nucleus of their 
energy. The whole income of the Hritish School at 
Rome last year, necording to the reports, was 101A, 
with « further donation of another L1IGL for the purpese 
of Mediterranean research. The school at Athens, 
whose field of work is not nearly so extensive, enjoyed 


ii income of 1.4492, with donations for the purpose 


ee en eye 
of Oxford sn mibridgs aheuld, at beast, snp 
Rome as freely aa they support Athens. It would be 
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well, too, if the other Universities of England, and even 
the Colonial Universities, should turn their serious 
attention to the claims of the Britie#h School at Rome 
on their liberality, If it is their aim to encourage 
scholarships, it should surely be worth their while to 
help in the maintenance of an institution which offers 
nnijie opportunities for the making of finished 
acholara, 
Copyright Law: Inclusion of Architecture. 

In the House of Commons last Tuesday, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton's Bill to amend and consolidate the 
law relating to copyright was read o first time. 

The same evening a Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 
6272] was issued recording the proceedings and 
resolutions of the Imperial Copyright Conference 
which assembled at the Foreign Office on the 
18th May under the presidency of Mr. Buxton. 
Subjoined are resolutions 8 and $:— 

“8, The Conference is of opinion that no for- 
malities, sich us tegistration, should be imposed 
au a condition of the existence or the exercise of 
the nghts granted by the new Act, J | 

“For the p «, however, of the protection of 
an Innocent ine er no damages should be re- 
coverable if the infringer proves that he was not 
aware, and had no reasonable means of making 
himself aware, that copyright snbsisted in the 
work; but every person would be deemed to be 
affected with notice of the existence of copyright 
if the proper particulara have been entered in a 
register established for the purpose, Registration, 
however, should be optional merely. ! 

“9. The Conference is of opinion that an 
original work of art should not lose the protection of 
artistic copyright eolely because it consists of, or is 
etubodied in, a work of architecture or craftaman- 
ship: but thet it ahould be clearly understood that 
ch protection is confined to ite artistic form and 
does not extend to the processes or methods of 
production, or to an industrial design capable af 
registration under the law relating to designs snd 
destined to be multiplied by way of manufacture 
or trade,” 


Si Caspan Purvow Cuarke, (LE. [¥,|, has 
for reasons of health resigned the Directorship of 
the New York Museum of Art, to which he was 
appointed five yearsago.. The trustees have shown 
their appreciation of his services by continuing his 
sulary for a year and granting him o pension af 
£1,040) a year for life, 

Me. Syusey Perks, FSA, [F-|, hus been 
granted the Roval Society of Arts Silver Medal for 
hia Paper on“ The Restoration and Recent Dis- 
coveries at the Guildhall,” read before the Boeirty 
on the Ist June. 

Prorrsson 8, D. Apsuman [F.|, of the School of 
Civic Design, Liverpool University, is on his way 
to New York to advise on the laying-out of a town 
on Long Island. 
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Henry Spanoine [Associate 1873, Fellow 1802) 
passed away ot his residence at Hampstead after o 
few dave iliness, on the 25th June, in the seventy- 
second veor of hisage. He was articled in 1857 to 
Messrs, W. G. and M. B. Habershon, of Bloomsbury 
Square, and commenced practice on his own ac- 
count soon after the expiration of his articles. 
He practised for a time in p with the 
late Mr. Patrick Auld; then for ten years till 
1899 with Mr, Alfred W. 8, Cross ; and afterwards 
with his son, Mr. Reginald H. Spalding |1.1. 
Amonget the many public buildings carned out im 
conjunction with his partners may be mentioned 
the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester ; 
Workmen's Dwellings at Manchester ; Public Baths 
at Hampstead, Dulwich, Camberwell, Wandsworth, 
Westminster, Shoreditch, Coventry; schools at 
Berkhamsted, Luton, Stockport; the Mount 
Vernon Hospital, Fitaroy Square; the Village 
Homes for Boys at Swanley, and additions to the 
Homes at Furningham ; business premises for the 
London Missionary Society, the London City Mis- 
sion, the Imperial Tabacco Company, Mesars, John 


Knight & Co., and many private firms ; churches, 
achools, and institutes at Haripetend: Cricklewood, 


Harleaden, East Finchley, Barnet, Pinner, Dart- 
ford, Hither Green, Walworth, Poplur, Kentish 
Town: the Y,M.C.A. buildings at Croydon und 
at Hampstead. He designed many of the larger 
residences at Hampstead. Mr. Bpalting joint 
author with Mr. John Honeyman, Mr, W. E. 
Wallis, and Mr, Owen Floming of * Working Clas: 
Dwellings.” In April 1900 he read o paper before 
the Institute on “The Associated and Self-oon- 
tained Systems of Block Dwellings” [Jounnat, 
Tth April 1900), _ 

Jonx Yours, who died on the 15th May last ot 
his residence, Guilford Lodge, Brentwood, was 
elected Associate of the Inatitute in 1860, Fellow in 
1892, and was placed on the list of Retired Feilows 
in 102. Born on the 23nd April 183), he wis 
educated at University College, London, and served 
his articles with Lewis Vulliamy. He was after- 
wurds assistant In the office of James Williams, andl 
luter to Thomas Henry Wyatt. His practice, com- 
menced in London im the year 125), was maimly: 
ecclesiastical. Among hia earlier works were ceme- 
tery chapels and buidmygs connected therewith at 
Chatham, Kent; additions to All Saints’ Church, 
Child's Hill; additions to Christ Church, Warley, 
Essex; Board School, Vange, Essex ; Gymnisiam, 
Grammar School, Brentford. He was sssocinted 
with the late James Brooks in the erection af 
many chorches. Mr. Young enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Thackeray, whose acquaintance he made 
when a8 a Voung assistant lie was drawing a 
plun of a howse which stood on the site of Dor- 
chester House, Park Lane, the original, with 
another still existing, of the Marquis of Steyne's 
mansion in“ Vanity Fao.” 

atinew Hexry Hope, Diocesan Surveyor 
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of Northampton, who died on the 2nd June in lus: 


sixty-fourth year, was elected Associate of the 
Institute in 1881. Mr, Holding learnt building 
construction under hia father, who was o builder, 
served his architectural pupilage with the late Mr. 
Backeridge, and was afterwards assistant m the 
office of the late G. -L. Pearson, R.A. He startod 

etice in his native town of Northampton m 
881. An accomplished artist and an ardent stu- 
dent of archieology, he quickly won for himself a 
reputation a4 a church builder and church restorer. 
Churches in Northampton built from his designs 
and under his personal supervision included St, 
Crispin’s, St. Mary's, St. Paul's, St. Matthew's, 
Christ Church, and Holy Trinity, His carefol and 
conserving hand may be seen in the restoration 
and enlargement of numerous village churches inthe 
newhbourhood of Northampton. His restorations 
and enlargements in Northampton included St, Ed- 
mund's, St. James” and St. Sepulehre’s, Works 
of restoration on an elaborate scale were executed 
hy him at Olney Chureh, Bucks, Farnborough 
Church, Hants, and Christ Church, Lichfield. Be- 
sides ecolesiastical works in Northampton, he was 
responsible for the Town Hall extension—a fine 
treatment of French Gothic, the first part of 
which was originally designed by the late Mr. 
Godwin: St. George’s Council School, Abington 
Pork Hotel, the Electric Light and Power Station, 
and many busines premises and private houses. 


a 


His works at a distance include a mansion m 


Carnarvonshire, Whittington Hall, Staffordshire, 
Maidwell Hall, House of Refuge, Kelton, Rushden 
Union Bank, and other buildings. He was surveyor 
to and laid out with much success the Phippsville 
and Wantage Estates. He did a vast amount of 
work in school enlargement and echool building in 
Northampton and neighbourhood. His practice 
is being continued by his son. 

Whom Baxes GwyTHer [Associate 1886, 
Follow 1898), chief engineer to the Eastern Bengal 
and Assam Government, died recently at Shillong. 
Mr. Gwyther entered the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Bengal, in 1876, from the Thomason Eu- 
gineering College at Rorkee. Tn 1896-1900, when 
Under-Secretary of the Public Works Department, 
Bengal, he made the plans and designs for the 
Madrassa Hostel for Boys, a new block of buildmgs 
for the Calcutta General Hospital, the chemical 
department of the Caleutta Medical College, and the 
new Central Municipal Offices in Caloutta. He was 
the architect of the scheme of buildings for the 
Delhi Art Exhibition, 1902. In 1900 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer, Central Circle, with charge 
of all the Public Works Department works, os well 
as Commissioner for the town and city of Caloutta, 
and member of the Corporation General Com- 
mittee. He was architect of the Surgical Hospital 
af the Medical College, Caleutta, the central block 
and two wings of the General Hospital, Caloutta ; 
the Writers Buildings, the Military Secretarmt 
and other public offices. 
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The Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R4B.A., was held in 
London and the provincial centres indicated below 
on the 13th and 14th June. One hundred and 
seventy-four candidates were admitted, and claims 
for exemption from sitting were allowed to the 
number of forty-six, The remaining 125 were 
examined, with the following results :— 


‘Niusbier 


[Hatrict Bwamalaed Va- rel He ree) 
London : ri > .- 2a 
Birminghinm . . 7 5 § i 2 
Hriztol a i é s - 7 « i 
i'n rilifi - iii ii be 7 4 a 4 
Glaapow . 7 : i l 
Lanes ; ; bs} rs ih = 
Manchester : pti ia t) 
Noweastle a | x 

128 RT 41 


The passed candidates, with those exempted— 
milonge a total of 13—are as follows :— 


ADAMS: Edward; 6 Castle Terraee, Castle Street, 
Oatcerel. | 

Si che Laurence Mortimer; * Ellerilalo,”” Hamypetend, 
1 W 


APPLEBY : Sidney Derrick ; 4 Wyresilale Road, Holton. 

ARCHEE : Howard Dennett; 50 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 
SW. 

ASHWORTH : James Rothwell; 2 Broad Oak, Avoritig- 

nis bist = 

BAINHRIDGEH: George Percival; 39 Ramelen Road, 
Balham, 5.W. | 

BAMPORD: Albert; Hazel Grove, Hasland, Chedtorfiold. 

BARBY: Caryl Arthur Ransome; Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, 5. W. | . 

BREATH : George Christian ; 40 Victoria Street, Abordoen. 

BELFIELD: Eric; Brightlanda; Etchingham Park 
Rowul, Chureh End, Finchley. 

BENNETT : Thomas Peobortly; 45 Cambridge Avenue, 
Kilburn, NX. W. | 

BERRY: Harald; “Knebworth,” Station Roal, Now 


Barnet. 
BEVAN: Geeree, Jone. ; Bryn Onen, Brilgendd, (lam. 
BILL: Kdwoerd Richart; 7 Preston Street. Abhey Fore: 
cate, Shrewsbury. 
BOWES: Trevor Steaker; 72 Clamie Road, Roath, 


Carsidl. 
BRIGWEN: Wilfrid Harcourt; Londun Road, Sitting 


bourne. | 
BROWN: Eric Howard: 12 High Street, Halstead, 
Fear. 
BROWN : Wilfred ; Stretton Vicarage, Stafford, 
CAVANAGH : Edmund; 2 Selwyn Road, Upton Manor, 


E. 
CAVE + Robert Sima; 8 New Road, Oxford. 
CAWKWELL: Robert; 1 Shomlon Roa, Wincotank, 


Sheffield 
CHALK.LEY: Thon Henry: 42 Grange Road, Ber- 
montacy, BE. 
CHANDLER: Allen: Bunch Lane House, Haslomere, 
CHING: Willinm Wilnet Thorns: 17 Kew Cavendish 
e«~ Street, Portland Place, W, 
CHURCH: Leelie Donald Algar; “The Homestead," 
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CLARKE : 2 etapa no ; 23 Church Hill, Waltham- 
nope 
"igonae Harris: 38 Dragon Parade, Harro: 


orks. 
wookta George Sydney ; “Koro Vo," Windser Rou, 
Baulkham Hills, ria Parramatta. 

OOOKE+ Richard Thomas; 39 Charles Street, (Griffiths 
Town, near N Mon. 

GOOKSEY: Harold ' wesby: idee yper Street, Islington, 

CORNISH : Charlee Edwin ; ; ale Cottage, Pilten 
Bridge, Barnstaple 

CRAG + John Paitiean + Nenwood, Mundi Read, John- 
atone, near Cilascow. 

CRAILK : Fettes Murray; 2 Ethel! Terrace, Mount Florida, 
Gl 

CRUMPLER : Arthur Stephon ; f Stafford Road. Bourne- 


roonth, 
DARTNALL: James Ambrose; Forest House; High 
Stone, Wanstead, 

DAVIES: Edward Cecil; 22 Lansdowne Road, Bodford. 
DAVIES: Hugh Frodoerie ; 41 Liverpool Road, Chester. 
DICKINSON - - ohm: Westhulnie, Bolten-on-Dearne, 

rer Ttotherham. 
DIPLOOK: Harry Underhill ; 
Clipkom Junction, 2. W. 
DINON:: Greil Burton; Jacoba Hall, Kerboro’, Darton, 
near Harneloy, 


DOG AS - Andrew 28 Ormeau Terrace, Woodileld Road, 
Avr. 
ii sila Louis Galvinl Alfred; 28 Hugh Strost, Boole 


on Square, 5, iW. 

EDWael : John Ralph; o/o Mesere La Trobe & 
Weston, 44 Corn Strevt, Bristol. | 

RURRTON =: Horace Wood: 157 Station Stret, Burton- 
on- Trent, 

EVANS : William John: 14 (laremont Road, Irlows- 
e'-th'-Heleht, Manchester. 

FIBHER : Beanloy Howe; “ Elmathorpe,” 37 Barrington 


Koad, S 

FOOTE: nis scilie Allan; H. M. Office of Works, Parlin- 
ment ese Edinburgh. | 

FOSTER: Joseph Erneet;. “ Rowgreave,” Garstang, hr. 

FRANCIS ; George Erie : St. Stephene, 4 Wiverton Ron, 
Sydenhom, &.E. 


Preaton, Lani. 
FROMANT : Edmund George Dawson; Guthrom House, 
Hadleigh, Suffolk. | 
FRYER: Cyril Fredonck; 20 Grove Park Gardens, 
Chiewicl:, WW. 
PURSE: Ronald Edwanl; Taonton School, Taunton. 
GLARBS: Rdwin William ; 7 Abedemno Terrace, Domdlee. 
GORDON: Alexander ; Seaview, Prospect Place, Bucks- 
burn, Aboerdeonshire 

ORAHAM: Richard David ; Northern Bank Howse, 
Carrickfergus, Co, Antrim. 

GREEN : Frederick reainey | $3 High Street, King's 


ath, Bi 
4 c/o G. BR. Cripps, Esq., 
irkenhend. 


GRIFFIN: Douglas Mor 
Ashley, Prenton Hill, 

HALL: Frederick William George; 65 "Trafford Road. 
Grove Road, Norwich. 

HARDING: Herbert Jolin; 14 Balaclava Road, Rowth 
Park, Cardiff. 
HARDY : Philip: & Baldock Road, Letchworth, Herts 
HARK ESS + William; ¢/o FL P.G. Maule, Exy., 3% Qoeen 
Anne's Ganlena, Bedford Park, W. | 
HASELDINE: Oveil Francis William; Aislaby, Atten- 
borough, Nottinghamehire, 

HAYNES: Frederick Stanley; Beverley Villa, Harvey 
Fone, Leytonstone. 

HENDERSON: Arbor: Arberlea, Strathmartine Road, 
Downfield, Dune, 

HENDERSON: James Murdoch Dalziel; 1 Holmeton 
Road, Ayr, NB 
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HENDERSON: Robert Coutia; 24 Abergeldie Terrace, 
Aberdeen, N.B. hr 

HIQOKMOTT: Herbert Lewie; $0 Codrington Road, 
Hishopeton, Bristol. 

HOLT: See Herbert Gordon; 54 Bockingham Rond, 


HUG. at " = oman William ; Bryn Seiriol, Farrar Road, 
Tk: # ll} £ 
HUMPHREYS: Reginald ; “ Havelhurat," Neath Rosa, 
Maesteg, Cilam. 


HYDE: Arthur James: 7 Addison Terrace, Victoria 
HYIN: Genree 1 ae Southhank Road, Southport, 
eorze 4) Soothban a 
Lancash ae. 


ire. 
JONES : Sidney ; 30 Sydney Street, rie bs 


, Swansen. 
KENWORTHY: Gordon: Piekhill, ermill, near 
th 
KERSEY : Arthur Oliver; Bridge House, 5 aii 
near Woodbridge, Suffulle. 


RIRBY: Rufus; Clovedon, Furney Road, Dulwich. 

LAME : Herbert: Arthur John; Park House, cata 
LAWSON ; John Boyd: # Oakley Stevet, Chelsea, BW. 
LEES; Albert Edward; 24 Compton Road, Shiorwernd, 


Nottingham, | | 
LEYS: Colin Maclares; Park View, Sunils, High Wy- 
oomihe, Bucks. 
LOCKE: Denis Walford; Rosemount, Courtenay Park, 
Newton Abbot, 5, Levon. 
LOCKE: William Wellings ; 23 Culwerden Road, Balham, 
5. Wi 
LOVE: Robert Maclaren: Hope House, Borton-on- 
Humber, shnshire. 
MACKAY: Hurry; 10} Clonmel Road, Fulhom, 5.W. 
MACPHERSON: John; Marchington, Magdala Foud, 
Nottinehurn, 
grate “ie nee Perey: Craigie,” Brent Lano, 
onl, Kent 
MERCER : Charles: Wiltred ; New Road, Llanelly, 
MOSS: George James; “ Kitare House,” Queen's Road, 
Buckhouret Hill, Eesex 
MUREAY : Opa Aubese 4 : 9 Belle Vue Road, Suncterland. 
NEEDHAM; Alec; 28 Gordon Street, Gainsborough. 
NISBET: Alec: 8 Westbank Place, Portobells, 
AOREIS = Lisdie Archibald ; 18 Allfarthing Lane, Wantds- 
worth, 8.W. 
NUNDI: Rash Vega 14 Bt. Mark's Creacent, Regont's 
Park Roail, N 
OWEN: Wilfrid Sy G West End Mansions, West 
Hampetoad, N.W. 
PENDEREL-BRODHUCBST : Bernard Richard ; Church- 
dale House, Hervard Rosd, Guneerabury. 
PENNINGTON: Willinm Fulton ;" Stonedene,” Winder- 
mere Hoard, Kencknl, 
PEREEN : Guy; 20 Tenby Read, Moseley, Birmingham. 
eich Wilfrid Gould: The Cedara, St, Thomas, 


Exet 
POLLARD E i Avenwe Parade, A n, Lanes. 
PRATT ; Nevitl Hertert; Turret House, Basins Noi- 


tirurham. 
PRESTON: Richard Herbert; Langham Howse, 147 
Charch Street, Pendleton, Manohestor. 
RICHARDSON: Herbert (Clifford; St. Amstell, Ashtomn- 
on-Morsey, Cheahire, 
ROBB: Janets; 26 Pilrig Street, Edinborch. 
EORERTSON: Willian Alexander : Halgay ‘Terrace, 
160 City Hoad, Dunder, 
RUBERY : ‘Samuel ; 40 Lanadale Road, Wolverham 
es Williaan Gnorge; 44 Linngvfelac h Bond. 
hyviryd, Swansea, 
SCHOb aiy Riley ; 24 Queen Street, Weet Vale, noar 


Halifax, 
SCOLES : ? Henry Joseph; Shirburn, T Devonshire, 
Kdward ; 18 Wilbraham Raail, 


SHAKESHAFT : Joseph 
Chorlion-cum. Hartly, Manchest, 
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SHENSTONE : aterm 
Le tomatic 
SHUFFREY : "Gilhert 


* Waveney,” 191 Hainault Rou, 
“Thornmecks,” Edgehill Rond, 


Ealing. W. 

SIDEI: Mahmond; Carlton Villa, Anson Road, Victoria 
Park. 

SLATER: Norman Woodford; Koutton Enad, Wol- 
stanton, Staff 

SMAIL: Herbert Morgan; Balmyle Road, Broughty 
sienna Sontland, 

CER; William Charles; Tavistock Drive, Map- 
ley Park, Not 


STONER: Arthur Philip; 34 Lutterworth Road, North- 
arn Preorn, 
iinet de Alfred Edger; 10 Lynwood Road, Rice Lana, 
Leer 
RD: Thomas Pleadwell Cyril; 12 Woodside, 


Plymouth, 

TANNER : Edgar; Woodfield, Gravesend. 

TERRACE : Thomas Speedie Mitchell ; 30 Quality Street, 
Dysart, Fife. 

Tome: _areteciek Milton: “San Toy," Bath - Road, 


TURNBULL | 5 John; Alloway Schoolhouse, Ayr, N.E. 
VINCENT : Sybil Aimée: Montrose, Camberloy, Surroy. 
WALKER: Leonard Harbord ; 140) Holland Road, W’. 
ees Rabert Btuart + If Marlborough Flaca, 


WALI StS Albert George; 35 High Street, Northwich, 


WATSON: Ernest Lancelot ; 26 Holywell Hill, St. Albans, 
WATT: John Desho ; Pentioncda, IT Ramus Drive, 
Weatoliff-on-Sea, Easex. 
ol cide PEBREAD : Leas 1 Gone; Strect, Forfar. 
; Thompson Crogs, Staly- 


WHITEHOUSE Lynn ; 82 ae Street, Warrington. 
WILLSON ; Ernest; 3 Eutland Road, Southport. 
oe Percy ; Stuart Avenue, Hunta Cross, Liver- 


The Intermediate Examination, fyin 
registration as Student RBA, was helt 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 13th, 14th, 16th and 17th June. One hon- 
dred and thirty- three candidates resented them- 





selves and were examimed, the following 
results :— 
District Exumimel Baas! Helegadend 
London ‘ ri . aol - 46 
Bristol . « 5 ; ] ‘ 4 
Cardiff . : : . 5 
iy a ly = | a a i 
oe = = 16 | = 12 
Manchester . 1p . i . J4 
Newenatla ‘ th . 4 “ & 
138 45. Bo 


The successful candidates, who have been regis- 

tered as Students RIWB.A., are as follows, their 

names being given in order of merit aa placed by 

the Board of Examiners :-— 

BRITTAN: Harold William [P, 1905]; 
Road, Croydon, 

MOBES : Hedley Adams LP. 1007); The Laurels, Oulton, 


MACGREGOR 1 James [P. 1900]; 14 Viewfeld Terrace, 
Dunfermline. 


TOOTHILL: John. Cedric resent 19081: 2 Park 
Avenue, Riverdald Road, Sheffiel 


[46 St. James 
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Haran eee Thomas [F. 1908]; Northam, fir. 
arta, 
CROUCH: Frederick Alfred [P. 1908); 75 Portland 
Roal, Hove, fan. 
LOWES: Albert Edward [P. 1009); 178 Portland Road, 
Neweastle-upon-T'yne, 
THOMS : William George (PF. LOOT]; 156 Alfreton Road, 


a sh 
SCOTT : Gilbert [P. 1907]; eo Mervyn 
eq. 55 Linooln’s Inn Fielda, W.C. 


nee 


YOUNG : Harold [P. 1905]; Kelvi 


Portamouth, 
ANDERTON : Richard [P. Mi]; Breese Hill, Cadley, 
Preston, Lancashire, 
BENNER Walter (. 1007]; Radford Baths, Thackery 
GIBES : George | bert [P. 1908]; 3 Cavendish Road, 
ancient on-Trym, Bristol. 
erbert Humbley (/, 1908) ; 78 Otter Street, 


Derby 
YOUNG : > William Cecil [P. led]; 19 a Dr 
Heaton Moor, tr. 3 a — .2 


PEASE; Alex. [P. Loa] 5 " + Selattyn,” Kingsland Road, 
Broadwater. We 

CHARLEWOOD ; Choorge Edward [2*. 1008]; 3 Bantinok 
Terrace, A sats esti 

LOFTHOUSE : Wallace Geurge ee 1907]; The Croft, 
Cartland Road, Heath, B 


PHILLIPS; Arthur ‘odd [P, 1004};  Lianoley," 
Harpeoden, Herts. : i 

ELLIS: Thomas Gordon [P. 1908]; 43 Wood Lane, W. 

FINCHAM: Edward [P. 1908]; The Green, Marks Tey, 
Colehester, 

BHEDVAR: Solrah Ketkhoaru [1009]: “ The Ferns,” 
104 Manor Park, Loe, 5H. 

nes Piet [P. 1007} The Dell, Serpentine Road, 


MOORE : Froderiok villiam LP. 1905]; Riddlesdon, 
RAnOLL Fred [P. TM); 52 Springvale Road, 
RUSSELL: Andrew Lawrence Noel [P. 1000]; 7 Fynes 
BACON: "Go George Whitaker U P. 1908 
ai i ; a i Peni 
Wester Pak Park, Thames ee H sa 
BATTY : William Arnold [P10 1905]; 37 Queen's Gate 
Stroot, Hull 
BETTS: William Stanley [P. 1005]; 10 Thirsk Road, 


‘Lavender Hill, 8. W. 
HESTON + John Allford [P1907]; 30 Bloomebury 


Square, W.C. 
COLE : Leopald Edrrund ee 1907]; 113 Constantines 
4, Ham N.W, 


Reon 
DALLEY ; Arthur Benjainin [P. L006); 69 Larkhall fi 
DEARLEN : Hone : <A 
: nry, junr. (Po 1 2 
a or vs J [P. 1007]; 2 Warriner Gurdona, 
EDGE: Walter ore (FP. 1906] ; * Clenthyrst, Meadow 


Eélgh 
GLOVER : Kenneth” P..1905); 4 Philbeach ( rice, 
Be cig Court, SW : . 


L: Cent 1008]; Hawthorne Dene, Hills 
. LK]: The Conifers, Woldingham, 


se ee Ce Site oa 
eee [P. 1]; 23 Clarende 
MILBURN: Stanley Wa 

te ‘Halifax. - . 








Dk 
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cajeamieees Harold Charles LP. 1005] ; Rockside, 153 Rich- 
Road, Hournemeuth, 
PRATTEN : Alfres| Pp: 1906]; 18 Brunewick Strvet, 


SWensen., 
SHERWIN: Cecil fiona [P. 1906]; Westbrook, Lich- 
fiekl Stafford. 


TAYLOR: Herbert Samuel [P. 107]; 100 Victoria Roail, 
Kilburn, N N.W. 


THOMAS: Edward John [P. 1905]; Gwerna House, 
Macayewinmer, nr. Cardiff. 
WILLIAMS: Stanley Hurst. [P. 1007]; Westholme, 


Carkehouse Road, Sheffield, 


Exemptions from the Intermediate Examination. 
The following Probationers, possessing the 
qualifications tequired by the regulations, have 
been exempted by the Council from sitting for 
the Intermedixte Examination and have been 
admitted as Students RLLBLA — 
ANGUS: Laurence nsebrsiend se 1810]; Eflerdale, Hamp- 
ston. N, University. | 
OWENS : Wilfrid Scotter LP. 1010]; 5 Weat End Mataiona, 
Weet Hompatoad, N.W. [Manchester University. 


The Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations were lield 
in London from the 25rd June to the Ist July. 
Of the 125 candidates examined, ft and 
69 were relegated in various subjects. The fol- 
lowing are the names addresses of the passed 
candidates, the + prefixed to a name signifying 
that the candidate entered for the Special Exam- 
ination, which ia designed for architects in practice 
and chief assistants exempted by the Council from 
the Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations 
and from submitting Testimomes of Study — 
-ARMSTRONG: Colvin Tyler {Special Examination) ; 


32 Charing Croas, Whitehall, 8. | 
AYRE: David Wickham [P. 1005, s 1h); Tl Patrick 
Street, Cork, Treland, 
{BAYLEY : Benjamin Charles Ernest [Special Examina- 
tion); 108 Bevorstone . Tharnton Heath, Surrey. 
BEARE: Josias ogre os 1900, S. 1906]; 686 Queen 
Street, Nowton Abbo 
BROCK ; Alan St. Hill tp. 1005, 5. 1068}; “ Haredon,” 
N. (heath, Sutton, Surrey, | 
BULMER: Francis ib ee 1, 8. 1M]; 15 Alder. 
brook Road, Balhan 
‘CALDER: James Muir | ‘Sp bE Exantination]; 160 Ed- 
mund Street West, Rochdale. 


CATT : Alfred Edward [P. 1897, 8. 1905]; 37 Hardman 


Boad. K Thames, Surrey 

CHETWOOD : yo ene Jaki LP. 10g, &. 109] : Waltham 
Abbry, Eserx. 

CORNWELL: Arthur Redfern ate 108, &. WOT]; 
Advlnide Road, Hampstead, XN. 

COWPER: James einige Francis . Lom, &. 107]; 


73 High Street, C.-on 

COX: Herbert LP. ior. 8 ra 107] : 44 Fellows Beal, 
South Hampstead, N 

ELKINGTON: Hylton Boal [P. 1008, é. 1906); Norfolk 
House, 7 Laurence Pountney Hill, E. 

FIDDAMAN : William Alfred Masters [ P- 3003, 8. 1tHh] 
17 Routh & Hill, 5.E. 

CRANT: Thomas ‘Francis Wiltshire [P. lit2, 8. 1007]; 
#* Aberdeen,” South End Road, Hampstead, N BW. 

GRAY : James Henry [P. 1006, 8, 1907]; 10 Hammer- 
amith Terrace, W. 

{OUMMER +: William Henry [Special Examination]; 36 
Cartwright Gardens, WoC 
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Henry [P. 10900, sa 1)9|; “ Bal- 

vonie,” Orchard Rood, eal Beomloy, Ken 

: Alner Wilson [P. 1900, 4, 1905] Crowhurst, 
0 Wondville Gardens, Bay 

HAMPSON ; Joseph Louis IP. s90, 5, 1006); 360 St. 


‘Bolton. 
HEAVEN: Frank Henry ute IMT, &. 108); 5 Rock 
Street, siege Brideend, Glarn. 
HENNELL: &i [P. JNK), 8. ty 1d Earle 
field Real, mt tie Common, &. 
HILL: Samuel Woods [P. 1801, 8, (one; @ Chsterd's Taq, 


_ Demp 
Ec Tow 1003, S. LMHi); 4 Market 
[P. LIK, 8: 190T|; Bury 
I St. Edmunds Tt 
sind is Wilfred i 19M, 3, 19071 ; 24 Park Flace, 


reyoeerl, Ken 
snopauRY: ‘Rinhard Mctvil Yano{ al Examination), 
17 St. 3 y Abbott's Terrace, | 
JAQUES: ‘Richard [P. 1M, s. 1907); "The Wood- 
lands," ate. 
S. 15); 


scat ell William iP. nog, Ingram 


8... 
;KENNAE NARD: ahh Harold Salsa Examination]; 2 Voru- 
Buildings, Gray's Inn, W 
rm Douglas Chantler ie pry &. HAH); Wert 
Home, Weaverhat, . 
, Gage [Ps 10a, 8 . 108]; 4 Portssa 


Ie ake 
ur George EP. 1001, 8. IMM]: 80 Birch- 
eld Road, i pt a | 
Edward Bran Brantwoud, BA Oxon [F. 1509, 
si 1903} ; : 23 OWT es, Lincoln's Inn, WO. 
MULREADY : Paul William [P. 1901, 8. 1007]; 3 Vie- 
toria. Street, Westminster, 8. W. 
NEWNUM : Eric George [P. 1007, &. 1908]; 19 Notting: 


han Place, W. 
OLIVER : Basil [P. 1000, &. event 7 Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C 
REIS: Victor Cinatti Batallia (S. 1908]: 23 Dartmouth 
Fark Boal, te Road, NW. 
RHODES ; Thomas Herbert [P. 1800, 8. 1904); Eamont, 
ela, Northwool, Micllesex. 
ROBSON : Rernard [P. 1004, 8. 1906); c/o Mears, 
Essex & Gormlnian, 21 Waterloo Street, Birnie 
ROWSE: Herbert James [P. 108, &. 1907]; ¢ 
Moor Lane, Great Crosby, Liverpool, 
satis rar ey “a0, LP. 1000, 8. 1204] 5 Elgin, Haydon Road, 
SHINER : Lawrence Alexander David [P. 1002, 5. 1900] ; 
190 Jermyn Street, Haymarket, W. 
SMITH: Hubert Niemann (2. 1903, &. 1006]; Clevedon, 
{SNOW + Alan Leslie [Special oan 
Now ia] Examination|; 13 (hy 
Gardens, 3. W. i y 
STUBBS : Edward Woodhouse LP. 1906, 8. 07]; Gray- 
shott, Marlborough Road, South Croydon. 
BWAN : agree Aikman [P. 1902, 5, 1906]; 28 Gaytield 
among Ba Samuel Dow s Exami 
TOPLEY: Samuel” Dous [Special Examination]; 6 
i ee 
"i Horace George [P. TH, 8. inert pring 
field, Sandiicld Road, Thornton Heath, § TeV. 
WALL: Roland Leshe (P. 10M, 8. LET]; 
dington Lane, Surrey. 

WEBSTER ¢ Mena Contis (Fe lo, &. 1005]; 30 Ainger 
wieew: Jentiruy ‘Corll TP. [ &. 108 High 
mf : F. 1903, 45 

Road, Streatham, §.W. i 
ier bara IM, S, 1906]; 47 Glonhouse Road, 
ont. 
Woons : Frank [P. 102, 8. 1k]; Shoppenhangers, 
Maidonhend, : 












ELECTION OF LICENTH 


The following table shows the number of failures 
in each subject of the Final Examination :— 


L. Th j a a = Lu a oo ist 
TE The Principles of Architeoture . |. 
TL Buildi aterials . , a ay xe 
ry, os af Hyeao 2 os 


¥.8 tint . Ck 
VL fae Foundations, ies 
VIL. Construction, Iron and Steel, be. 
Colonial Examinations : Special. 
The following have passed the Special Colonial 
Examination qualifying for candidature as Asso- 
ciate RBA. held in Toronto and Johannesburg 
ruspectively in November last :— 
CANTIN : Arthur N., 114 Sherbrooke Street, Weoet Mont- 
real, Canale. 
DOWSWELL: Harry Royden, B.A.. 4555 Montrasa 
Avenue, Westmount, Queboo, Cinacke, 


MONSBOURGH : Allan Gordon, 47 (hp de Teton, Troye- 
vile, Johannesburg, S. Africa, 


Colonial Examinations; Intermediate, 


The following have passed the Intermediate 
Examination held in Svdnev, New South Wales, 
in November 1909, and hare been registered 4s 
Students MRA. — 

RODDINGTON ; Frederick Kekersley, ofo ©. W. Cham- 
bers, » Queen Street, rishane, Queensland, 
COOK 3 George Bydney, Koro Vo, W indevt Road, Balk. 

hom Hilla, via Parramatta. 


ISS Se 


‘4 
et ae 


Election of Licentiates R.1.B.A. 

The following have been elected Licentiates of 

the Inst-tute in accordance with By-law 12 :— 
[Elected 4th Sualy.| 

ABERCROMBIE, Balfour (Glasgow. 
ADKINS, John Standen. 
ALLEN, Percy ae (Tunbridge Wella). 

BAARS, Francis 


BAINES, Cheriie ¢ Uae si 
BARKER, Thomas bh hester). 
BARKER, Thomas jc ea (Scarborough). 
BELL, Frank (Manohester}, 

BELL, James Frederick Carruthers. 

BEVAN. Thomas Morgan (| Derbyshire). 

BIRD, Hugo Ritchie (Brentwood). 

BIRKS, Ellis Rawson (Sheffield), 

ROWLEY, John (Hastings). 

BULL, Walter William. 

BUNGARD, Arthur William. 
CARRINGTON, Arthur John Pearson. 
CHAUSS#, Alcide (Montreal, Canada). 
CONSTANDUROS, Stephanoa. 

OORDERY, Harold (Manchester). 
DENINGTON, Joseph William, 

DEXTER, Sothern 

EWING, Charles Turnbull (Crieff, 5B. ). 
FINLAYSON, William (Cro, N.B.\. 
FORBES, James Edwin. 

GEORGE, Wiltinns Henry (Ashton-ander-Lyne). 
GRIMWOOD, Francis (Monmouth). 
HALLEY, Ji ames Mitohell White. 

HANDS, Horace Ireton (Birmingham). 
HEWITT. Thomas Francis (Lineoln), 

HICK, Edwin Moroombe. 

HUNTER, David Henry (Glaagow}. 

[SAACS, Charles Henry. 


mton }. 


"ai 


TOT 





ES RITA. 


JACQUES, John 
JAMES, John’ Alfred iP: ‘Talbot 
JUPP, 5 dney. 
KING, Charles 
LAOY. ‘Tohn Ji 


LANDSTEL , Arthur (i sate te 
MARTINSON, Matthew George (Naweastie). 


MENNIE, Harvey (Aberdeen). 
MITCHELL, John Galt Ie (ainburgh) 


MOBRISH, William diene Marmaduke (Dorset). 
op ge a YOUNG, Fredorick Charles. 
NEILL, Janes: ( Leeda). 
OGDEN, Ernest (Manchester), 
PARR, Samuel = F.BLL 





SATTIN, Benjamin. 

ple Blunden (Horley). 
BHANKS, John (Kirkintilloch, N.B.), 
SIMPSON, Lowis William. 

SPENCER, Renfrew (Nottingham), 
STEDMAN, Arthur John (Farnham). 
STEEL, John (Wishaw, N.B.). 

ier igs a i Donald MeKay (Glasgow), 
TATE, John Duncan. 

THOMAS, Albert olin. 


WALFORD, Easter. ropa. ugh. 
WALEER, | Gearge (Nottingham). 
WEST, Daniel. 
WHITE, Frederick. 
WILKINS, fidward, 
WONNACOTT, Howard John, PLAST, 
WRENCH. Francis Houlton, Assoo.M.Inst.C.E, (Sheffield), 
WRIGHT, Gordon Lorimer (Edinburgh). 
YOUNGMAN, Lionel Stanlay (Bournemouth). 


{Kloctad 18th Judy. | 
ALDER, Cecil (Johannesburg). 
BARKER, Fred (Lincoln). 


BALLARD, William Satk (Birmingham). 

BARKER, Roger Bradley | Arneide, Westmorland), 

BETTS, William Vallance Nae 

BOYD, re Stirling (tlaagow Se icky) 
» jun. Cet Wells). 


HOBSON, Fredorick Jamea (Rawtenstall, Lanea. ). 
HOUSTON, yobs Alfred Taylor (Glasgow). 
HUTCHINS, G poe (Cheater), 


MARTIN, "Thomas (Coatbridge, N.B.}, 
MASSEY, Izmay (Plymouth). 
MAYELL, Alfred ¥: 


Young. 
PEARSON, Albert Emanuel (Cheltenham). 

PICKFORD, Charles. 

POOLE, William Harold (Maidstone), 

PRESTON, Archibald Froderiok. 


RIMMINGTON, Frank Harring’ Chas, 
ren aie MN berge se ode an Taree 
STORES, Albert 


STOUT, Joseph Ernest nant (oath Shields), 
WHITE, Frank Rice | Basingstoke). 
WOODS, Walter Harry (Long Eaton, Dorby}. 
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Architects’ Fees: Contract not under Seal. 
HODGH * URBAN DISTRICT COUNCO) OF MATIN 
BATH AND SCARTHIN NICK AND NUTTALL — 

This was an action for wrongful dismissal, tried before 
Mr. Justice A. 'T. Lawrence in the sa Bench Division 
on the 1éth July, and re 

It appeared that ata meeting of the defendant Connetl, 
at which the plaimtifl was i, they passed no verbal 
resolution that the plaintiff and one Nuttall ehould be 
matt oyed as joint architeets for the erection of a kureal, 
and that the plaintiff pe egies plane and for sump time. 
did work in poruuanie of the resolution, Before the work 
was finished the plaintiff wae dismissed. He brought an 
action, which wad heard at Derby Assizes, and in which the 
jury found « yenlintin hia favour, after answering & number 
of questions specifically left t them. The principal de- 
fence raised in that action wae that in any case the plaintiff 
could recover nothing. as the contract under which he had 
been emoploved had oot borne the Council's seal ; and the 
case now came-on in Londen for further consileration of 
the point of law. , 

ifr. Bheavmian, K.C., and Mr. Grimwond Mears appeared. 
for the plaintiff; and Mr, Hugo Sea E.C., «and Mr. 
Sandlanda for the defendants, The following cases were 
cited :—Lcuiford v. Billericay Reiral District Council (1003, 
} K.B. 772); Young 7. Leamingtra & pa Cerpontion (B App. 
Dan, BET) Fee oe Cis cc Cubeels Uae 
14 Times Law | 23); Cloree v. (oucepe mu 
tot LJ., O.B., 40); Hunt v. Winuhledon Eooul Board 
40. P. Dh, 48); Start v. West Mersea School Hoard (15 Times 

i as 442). Counsel's argument. are reported! in The 
‘Tires of the 18th July. | , 

Mr, Justice Lawrence, in Rieetae Pb gr wail thet 
as the resolution employing the plaintifl was end 
the ee coud tok oaleced 1h an action dircotly based 
on it for breach of contract or wrongful dismissal. . 
however, said thet aa the defendants had had the benefit 
of hie work he could recover ons quantum meruf the eum 
of £230, which the jury had found he would be entitled to, 
This contention et of Connell (1003, 1 KB. 772) applied 
| t at District Comme (1008, 1 KB, 772) app 

tions the law applicable to other persona, that 


= 


they could not take the benefit of work, in an employment 
within the soope of their authority and for the purposes for 
whioh they were created, anid refuse to pay for tt The 


words “purposes for which they were create)" most ment 
henetit had beon received not anly by the Council, but also 
a a inti for £200, and costs ox 
mint be judgment for the plaintit tor , and costs ex 
oopt mz e the issue whether the contre! was under seal. 

Stay of execution wae applied for and granted except ae 
to a sum of £100 to be paid to the plaintii, 


Fire Protection in London Hotel: Fire Screens, 

Publication is requested of the following letter 
addressed to the Secretary -— 

18 Southampton Street, Strand, WC. 

20/8 June 110. 

Beexens Hors, Beexens STReer. 

Dear Ste,—In the last issue of the Joursat of 
he Institute there is 4 bay. vad under the head of 
“ Legal,” of the appeal under the London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Act 1905, against the refusal by 
the London County Council to isme a certificate m 
connection with this hotel, on the ground that 
screens had not been provided around the stair- 


ported in The Times of the 1th. 


from fire and amoke. | 
In this report the evidence of Mr. John Slater, 


“the architectof the Berners Hotel, und Mr. Fredk. 


Izant, surveyor to the Phoenix Assurance Com- 
puny, is referred to; but not a word is said as to the 
evidence, on the other side, of Mr. Stransom, repre- 
senting the London County Council; Mr. W. J. 
Aveall, the architect of the Strand Palace Hotel, 
erected for Messrs. J, Lyons & Co., and the archi- 
tect of other hotels and buildings, nor of the avi- 
dence I myself gave as architect to the Piccadilly 
Hotel. 

Mr. Stransom, Mr. Anceil, and myself were con- 
elusive on the point that these screens were, in this 
particular case, necessary for the protection of the 
inmates from risk of death from fire and smoke, I 
stated before the Tribunal that I had put up these 
acreens in front of every staircase throughout the 
Piccadilly Hotel, and that I had not found them 
inconvenient as regards the service, nor had they 
interfered with the light to the staircase, nor were 
they objectionable in any other way. = 

You must pardon me remarking that I think 
when a report appeara in the Jovnwa. of the 
Institute on so important a subject as these screens 
the evidence on both sides should be reported, or 1t 
would be better that a report should not appear at 

The report [ refer to gives an entirely erroneous 
Im ion of the facts, and I should be much 
ob if you would publish this letter so that some 
better idea of the case may be gathered by those 
who only obtain their information from_ the 
Jounsa. of the Institute—I am, yours faithfully, 

Wa. Woonwanp. 





[*,* Theissne of the 20th ult. was already due at 
prea when the result of thia appeal known, 
but as the matter had some special interest for 
members it was considered desirable to include a 
few notes of the casa, rather with the object of 
recording the decision than of reporting the pro- 
ceedings, The hearing had oceupied the Tribunal 
three days, and evena précis of the evidence would 
have run into a great deal more space than could be 
contrived in the time at disposal. The points that 
seemed essential to note for the immediate purpose 
were the facts of the case, the groundsof the appeal, 
and the judgment, These it was stated in the open- 
ing Paragraph were “extracted from The Times 
reports of the Ist, 10th, and 24th June,” Mem- 
bers in possession of the Jourxat note and wanting 
fuller details would, presumably, refer to those re- 
porta. The statementa quoted of the surveyor to 
the Phoenix Oftce wero not of an ex parte character, 
but were statements of actual fact with regard to 
the buildmg m dispute which it seemed material 
to note.—For the further mformation of members 
interested in thia case reference is given to The 
Hutlder of the 18th June as contaming a fuller 
report of the evidence than The Times —Enrror.] 
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THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM —l. 
By Gro, Jerrery, Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 


HISTORY. 


Extracts row a Diary, 


“On my firet visit to Jerusalem in 1801, I made the 
acquaintance of the late Herr Schick, who at that time 
occupied the post of consulting engineer to the town 
council (medjlis) of the city. I found him very 
willing to impart tmauch volunble information on the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre ond ite remarkable 
surroundings. His studies had, however, been diverted 
in later yeare from a serious investigation of the 
erentest of Christian memorials into more abstruse 
speculations (then popular with many visitors) about 
the remote history of the Holy Land. Horr Selick's 
knowledes of the area surrounding the Holy Sepulchre 
wae must extensive, and the information which he 
volunteered to a visitor like myself was quite unliassed 
by foregone speculations. ‘ 

“Mf, and Mme. Khitrovo, with whom I had the 
eae of passing some months, enjoying the 
nospitality of the Russian Palestine Society, offered 
me a very great deal of interesting information on 
the subject of medieval Joruzalom. The Hussian 
Palestine Society had but recently made their great 
dizeoveries about the remains of the fourth-century 
basilice, and the new hospice on ite site was only 
just completed. M. Khitrovo was paying f visit to 
Jerussiem on this account, and consequently we had 
frequent opportunities of studying the matter together, 
I made o series of detail dra of the remains 
within the new hospice, which were published in the 
Bulletin of the Society in 1996, but, unfortunately, not 
lithographed direct from my drawings. 

“ Turing my etay in Jerusalem I also made o soriea 
of pluns of the Holy Sepulehre buildings, as I conceived 
them to have existed, with various modifications at 
different periods, I was induced to do this from observ- 
ing how very erroneous De Vogtié and other anthors 


Think Series, Vol, EVIL Mo, 18—S7 Aug. 1910, 


acemed to be in their identifications and cai 
reconstructions. These studies I had apr in 
50 copies for private cirenlation, one © which I 
presented to my friend Mr, Arthur Headlam, whi 
wrote an elaborate and appreciative criticism on 
the drawings in the Quarterly Reriew for 1899. 
Mr. Headlam'a own contributions to the study of 
Hyzantine history and urt entitle him to form an 
excellent opinion on my somewhat-slender attempt to 
elucidate the architectural history of the site. 

“T feel impelled to record my impressions of the 

resent condition of the Holy Sepulchre buildings, 
use it appears to me as if many changes mre 
imminent in ite sapien and the reeent re- 
buildings of mijacent properties are alrendy beginning 
to alter very much ite associations. The replacoment 
of the venerable rnuims of St. John's Hospital by a 
fantastic modern bazaar and a modern Lutheran 
establishment, as next-door neighbours of the famous 
shrine, suggests that before long the very structure of 
the Sepulchre church itself may be interfered with. 
The remaining portions of the Gothie church, spared by 
the great fire of 1808, ure in these days much decayed, 
and perhaps invite the insatiable appetite of the 
‘restorer': it is perhaps remarkable that they have 
sare <8 restoration nntil the present doy. 

“ The portions of the monnment and its surroundings 
which etill survive in an interesting manner from a 
period before I visited the Holy Sites for the frat time 
(1891) are still very extensive, but all the properties on 
the southern side have been rebuilt, with the exception 
of the small and insignificant ‘Convent of Gethsemane.’ 
The properties on the eastern side are now (1909) in 
process of teeonstroction. On the northern side a 
new ‘Convent cf Karalambos" haa been erected, 
and some slight alterations to the mass of buildings 
surrounding it have tnken plice.” G, 7., 1910, 
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of the fourth century, ia the first writer who gives a clear and intelligible account of the 

Holy Sepulchre after the events recorded in the Gospel. It ia to be hoped that im 
the new discoveries constantly being made in Egypt, some references in Christian documents 
may be found throwing additional light upon this most interesting subject ; nothing, however, 
of an earlier date than the middle of the fourth contury seems to have been found up to the 
present. 

The finding of the Haly Sepulchre is deseribed by the Bishop of Cesarea as a simple opera- 
tion. Weare given to understand that the site was well known, und the presence of the pagan 
temple huilt to desecrate it was sufficient to indicate itgexaet position. Ensebinsseems to have 
heen present at its discovery when a boy; he speaks as an eye-witness. 

The temple, already venerable after, as it is supposed, 200 years of heathen nse, was first 
pulled down: then the podium or platform was completely cleared away, and the materials 
and earth carried to a considerable distance, adding posably to the enormous accumulations in 
the Tyropeon valley. Toman temples in Byria were frequently erected on more or less artificial 
mounds, a3, for instance, Baalbek, the arentest of them all. The Holy Sepulchre when laid bare by 
the removal of the temple podium seems to have astonished the explorers by its intact condition. 

The tendeney of the historians of the early Christian Church is to magnify the position of 
Christianity at its first recognition by the Roman Government. It is not perhaps sufficiently 
recognised that, although Constantine seems to have personally and privately favoured Chris- 
tianity, and the famous Edict of Milan removed all restrictions as to its development, the 
Roman Imperial Government remained officially heathen until the time of Theodosius at the close 
of the fourth century, when the Olympian Games were abolished and the central shrine of the 
State religion, the Temple of Vesta in the Roman Fornm, was officially closed [394]. Christianity 
was viewed by Constantine's Government much in the way that it is viewed by the Turkish 
Government of the present day, and tolerated for similar reasons, Christ oceupied a place in 
the Roman Pantheon long before the middle of the fourth century, and even Antoninus Pins, 
one of the builders of Baalbek, severely repressed anti-Christian nots. But Constantme went a 
step farther than any of his predecessors in that he permitted the destruction of a temple of 
the Imperial State religion for the purpose of substituting the central shrine of Chrstendom—the 
Monument of the Resurrection. It is the first instance of the kind on record. 

The exnet dates of the destruction of the temple and the building of the Chnistian church are 
unknown. Eusebius is supposed to have witnessed the first when 4 boy, and to have been present 
at the consecration of the latter in his eapucity as bishop of the region. Some little time must 
therefore have elapsed between the two events, and the legendary account generally gives the 
period of transformation as 996-885. In the vear $83 the new buildings seem, however, to have 
been seen in an unfinished condition by the Bordeaux Pilgrim. 


Descriptio fabrice Sancti Sepulehri. 
“The Holy Sepnlohre—this, as the chief part of the whole monument, the Emperor cansed to bo docornted 
with the grentest care, and with magnificent columns. Outside was vast court, open to the sky, paved 
with polished stone, and with long porticoes on three of ite aides ‘Towards the enst, opposite the Tomb, was 
joined a Basilica, an ndmirable work of immense proportions. Ite walls were encrusted with vari-coloured 
marbles, whilut ite exterior was built of polished stonework littl: inferior to the marble in beauty. The roof 
was constructed with «lead covering iropervious to winter weather, and on the inside it presented « vyust surface 
of gilded coffers. At both sides of the Basilies were two-storied aisles, with gilded ceilings divided from the 
nave by eolonnaddes. 
# Outside the Basilica, on ita front, were enormous columns, nod three doors opening towards the east ns a 
public entrance. Opposite these doors was the apse * or principal part of the church. This apse was enclosed 


\ § faras we know at present, Eusebius, Bishop of Cmsarea, who flourished in the early part 














* Hemispherium : this possibly means the Anastaais, and not the weatern apee of the Hasilien, 
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or decorated with twelve columns to symbolize the Apostles, and on each columm was a silver vase, the special 
gift of the Emperor. 

Tn front of the church was an open space with porticoes on either hand, and also gates into the Atrium. 
This grand entranee to the Basilica stood in the midst of the market-place; and its gates of beautiful 
workmanship afforded view of the interior to the passer-by, who could not but be filled with astonishment,"— 
Eusehius Pamphili," De Vita Constantini.” Migne, Pat, Gr, t. x<x.—supposed date of writing, A.n, 50D, 


The meagre account of Jerusalem by the first Christian pilgrim known to have recorded his 
travels [the Bordeaux Pilgrim] confirms the statements of the Bishop of Cwsarea. He seems to 
have been attracted on his arrival in Jerusalem by the sight of the Acropolis [modern Haram), 
with its Roman temple and other buildings, and its statues still standing of Hadrian, He then 
mentions the Domus Caiaphe on Zion, which would appear to have been the great Christian 
hospice of the period as well as Mater omnium ecclesiarum, a tithe afterwards transferred to the 
church of the Cenaculum. Lastly, he describes the New Buildings on the Holy Sites, and makes 
the first recorded mention of the Monticulus Golgotha, He speaks of passing through the wall of 
Yion by the gate of the New City, which may mean either a new district rising round the Holy 
Sites, or from its facing Neapolis |Nablus|. On the right hand he observed the ruins of the 
Pretorium, on the left were Golgotha and the Sepulchre. 

After an interval of fifty years another native of France followed in the footsteps of the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim. This was Silvia of Aquitaine, whose account of her travels, diseovered 
necidentally at Arezzo in 1887, is as tediously voluminous as the Bordeaux Pilgrim’s tale is short 
and meagre. Silvia seems to have visited the Holy City during a-p. 380-385, when Cymil, the 
author of the “ Catechetical Discourses,” was Bishoy of Jerusalem.* She does not mention iim 
by name, but he doubtless was the bishop whose ritual and ministrations she watehed with so 
much care. ‘he Peregrinatio takes the form of a letter addressed to certain ladies, possibly the 
‘sisters of some convent in Aquitaine. ‘The first few payes, a fragment in the centre, and the 
conclusion are missing, but the greater part of the deseription of the Holy Sites is fortunately 
intact. 

At the date of Silvia’s visit the buildings were in their pristine condition as planned by their 
tirat builders. The Anastasis [Tomb-enclosure| is unfortunately not deseribed in detail, but 
ite doors [or the doors of the Tomb itself] are mentioned, outside which the eatechumens stood, 
whilst the faithful entered within. On several occasions the Anastasis is spoken of asa‘ Church,” 
and the sound of the voices of those offering praises within it, heard outside, is noted. 

Silvia's deseriptions of her religious life in Jerusalem are vivid and full of interesting par- 
ticulars, which may be epitomised as follows. After a service of prayer in the Anastasia, the 
pilgrims were conducted by the Bishop [who seems to have played a very active part in the 
geremonies| to the “ Cross, whilst interminable kyries were sung and benedictions performed. 
This Cross, covered with jewels and gilding, stood on the“ Monticulus Galgotha.” The seat of the 
Bishop was placed in different positions around the hillock during these ceremonies,y and the 
open space of Golgotha is deseribed ag decorated with innumerable lamps and lighted candles, 
hanging presumably within the surrounding eolonnades, as we see them, for instanee, represented 
in the mosaics of Thessalonica. This Hlumination of Golgotha was specially important at the 
Licinicon or Lucerniarum festival, but whether before eorkerow in the morning or at evensong 
these Wluminations of the colonnades seem to have been very noticeable, 

Silvia is probably the first person to mention the veneration of the relics of the “ True Cross,” 
which she deseribes as taking place on « table covered with a linen cloth arranged at the side 





* The Bishops of Allia Capitolina were dependent on the +“ Thoogh L should deny tha Crucifixion, this Golyotha 
iahopric of Cmearea until an. 451, when the Council of confutes me near which we are how assembled * (St. Cyril, 
Chaleedon made Jerusalem the Fifth Patriarchate. Lect. XII 4 [c. ap. 350), Newman's tranelation), 
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of Golgotha, During all the ceremonies connected with Golgotha, the Bishop is always men- 
tioned us assisting “in ¢athedra.” She then gives picturesque details of the pilgrims’ visit to 
Imbomon, or the seene of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives: the return to Jerusalem after a 
nght spent on Olivet ; candela éeclesvastiee or candle lamps throwing a weird light on the erowd 
of men, women, and children carrying palms and olive branches and singing hymns, the little 
ones overcome with fatigue being carried on men’s shoulders, and the noise of the returning 
multitude ever increasing to those who lay awake in Jerusalem. Then arriving at the city gate 
“ st that hour when one man can distinguish another,” the Bishop leading the way into the 
Basilica, the great eastern doors were thrown wide open for the entering crowd. 

On other oceasions Silvia mentions the Bishop examining the candidates for baptism. The 
Bishop's Cathedra was placed behind the great altar in the apse of the Basilica, and the neophytes 
were conducted to him one by one. No mention, however, is made of the Baptistery which fifty 
years before had attracted the notice of the Bordeaux Pilgrim. 

Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem in the concludmg years of the fourth century, has left sermons 
[we can ulmost fancy Silvia may have heard them] which contain interesting details about the 
Holy Sepulchre. He mentions the great modifications the Tomb had undergone more than fifty 
years previously when the Anastasis was erected. The monument had been redueed to a mere 
rock-covering of the sepulehral chamber, and the outer or entrance part of the cave [such as is 
usually found in tombs near Jerusalem | was hewn away for the general adornment. He mentions 
this fact in several parts of his lectures, Here it is interesting to remark that in the very wonder- 
ful reproduction of the Holy Sepulehre at Bologna [possibly fifth century in origin] it is repre- 
sented without any outer chamber. Another curious detail mentioned by Cyril would imply the 
roofless state of the Anastasis. He speaks of the evidences then remaining of a garden surround- 
ing the Tomb, as if it had been treated as a rock-hewn monument like those of Petra, or the well- 
known “ Absalom’s Pillar” in the Valley of Jehoshaphat with somewhat natural surroundings. 

A preat deal of interest attaches to the few contemporary representations of the Holy Sites in 
the fourth century which have been identified up to the present. The most important is the 
apse mosaic in the Church of St, Pudenziana, Rome, which the present writer was the first to hrnnge 
into publie notice for this purpose [fig. 1, p. 709]. Very careful drawings of this most interesting 
work of art were made by the late Cav. De Rossi. He has given an elaborate sectional diagram 
in his great folio work on the Roman Mosaies showing all the portions which have been restored 
at different periods, and he has been able to define the portions which undoubtedly belong to 
(he fourth century. The general design and the architectural background are original; the 
inseription on the book held by Christ may have been altered, and the sky portion with 
evangelistic symbols seems to have been a good deal restored. But as a whole this most 
valuable monument of ancient art gives us a wonderful idea of the buildings, and coincides 
remarkably, considering the inherent conventionality of the representation, with the remains im 
Jerusalem and the ancient descriptions, 

The picture has evidently been executed under the careful supervision of some returned 
pilgrim of the period, who with trne Italian poetic imagination wished to represent not only the 
Holy Sites of the terrestrial Jerusalem, but also the courts of the celestial Zion with Christ and His 
Apostles sitting in conclaye. It answers both these purposes, and as a decorative work of art 
magnificently fills the apse of the church, Behind the figure of Christ rises the monticulus of 
Golgotha surmounted by an immense jewelled ¢ross. This 1s evidently the “ Cross" so often 
mentioned by the pilgrim Silvia—an addition to the Holy Sites of fifty years after the time of 
Constantine. On each side of the cross may be seen the arcades of the Atrium, and behind 
these rise the Anastasis and Basilica in their correct relative positions, but without any idea of 
proportionate size. 
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lt will be noticed that the view is supposed to be taken in a very natural manner from the 
high ground, overlooking the Holy Sites, of the upper part of Aion, where the Chnstian quarter 
of the Roman city was situated. The pilgrims would be most familiar with this view of the 
buildings and most often approach them from this side. 

It is curious that there should be no history, traditional or otherwise, about this very impor- 
tant representation of the Holy Sites in the church of St. Pudensiana, which is believed to have 
been built on the site of the house of Pudens, friend of Bt. Paul, by Pope Ping I. in aw 142. The 
restoration of the building and consequently of the mosaic is supposed to have taken place m the 
eighth century, and the mosaic may have agam been touched when the church was modernised 
by the Gaetani family in 1595, De Rossi and Garrncei believe the original work to have been 
executed at the command of Pope Sincius m a.p. 390. 

Representations or models of the Anastasis on ivory diptychs, caskets, or other small 
objects of the fourth and fifth centuries fre- 
quently occur m museums. Amongst the best 
known are the Trivulzio ivory [evidently of 
the same period and design as the mosaic in 
ot. Pudenziana] now preserved in the museum 
of Count Trivulzio of Milan [fig. 2], the ex- 
wuple in the British Museum | Maskell Vollee- 
tion |[fig. 3], the Quedlimburg ivory [east in the 
South Kensington Museum] |fig. 5], and that 
in the Bibhothéque Nationale, Paris | lig. 4}. 

From such evidence as we possess at the 
present — descriptions by contemporaries, 
pictorial representations, and a few traces on 
the rock-cut site—we conclude that about the 
year $33 a.p., after the laying bare of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Christians were permitted to 
level the whole area around the Tomb for the 
purpose of the “adornment ” spoken of by 
Cyril. This levelling of the rock surface was 
carried out in such 4 way as to admit of the 
spot identified with the Crucilixion being left . 
ag a hillock or “ monticulus i standing ining — Ftt.S)—~Dhe Seale ey eee hice a the Bulletia of the 
midst, whilst on the west side of the levelled 
space the Tomb was treated as a kind of chamber with walls and covering of rock in the 
style of the numerous tombs of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, which are precisely similar in character. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that this type of rock-hewn architecture is worthy of a special 
study ; the tombs of Palestine and Idumea, Egypt and India, are amongst the most interesting 
monuments of archeology, and it is curious to consider that the great Christian Memorial is 
perhaps one of the last examples of the kind ever hewn out of the living rock. 

In detaching the eubiele of rock, containing the ‘Tomb, irom the surrounding eliff, a much 
larger space was given to the encircling pathway on the west side than seems to have been 
common in the cuses of more ancient tombs, such as those in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. This 
was doubtless in consequence of the important character of the monument, and in anticipation 
of large numbers of people assembling within the area. It is not euffeiently clear whether 
Eusebius means by the word “ hemispherium" the semicircular space surrounding the Tomb, 
or the apse of the adjoining basilica. The probability seems that he means the latter, and that 
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round this semicircle there were twelye magnificent columns, each hearing o silver vase, tho 
especial gifts of the Emperor Constantine. These columns would, of course, form a colonnade 
supporting a cornice, 

The so-called “Tomb of Absalom" in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, which so closely seems to 
resemble the Holy Sepulchre as described in ancient notices, is finished with a remarkable pyra- 
midal covering constructed in masonry and resting on the eubieal base of the monument. ‘This 
type of tomb, partly excavated from the mountain side, partly constructed, was doubtless 
common in the Levant, but unfortunately the ease with which it could be broken up by quarry- 
men has led to the destruction of nearly all examples, At Akhiropietos, in Cyprus, a singularly 
large tomb of the class, still covered with its rock ceiling, survives. [Elsewhere in the Levant the 
rock-cut tombs, formed by cutting away the rock, leaving the tombs standing like works of 
sculpture, are common enough of all periods in earlier history. They seem to be particularly 
numerous in Asia Minor, 

For nearly 800 years the monuments of the Holy Sepulchre remained as originally built in the 





Piet. t.— British Museum, One of four plaques Fin. 4—The Anustasis aml Baailies pin, §—Cast ai South Ken- 
of gained fed ivory, 4 inches by ¥inahes, within the Walls of Jernsalem. sington Museum. On top 
Tinkian, Gfth to oighth centuries. On the Early Ivory Bibbothiqne Nationale, of richly decernted enaket. 
door of the Holy Sepolchre iv a ropresen. Parie}. wn Gne of the few rapresetita- German, faith to eleventh 
arena sabotlign Ss no the tiens extant of Pa ai Si omluries, Treaaory of Cath, 

wer pont] a sated figure of Mary weeping. Basilica, and lily uy sume Guoedlimbary. Presented b 
Above the soldiers are the two Maries fn riod aa the Madehba Moaaio, which to Hines , 
attitude of grief. t reactnbles. 


days of Constantine, doubtless influencing by their presence the course of early Latin ecclesiastical 
history, although they do not seem to attract so much attention perhaps as at a later period. 

During the Dark Ages suceeeding the fall of the Roman Empire, and the era of barbarian 
invasions from the East, the monuments on the Holy Sites at Jerusalem suffered the same fate 
as befell the still magnificent remains of the decaying Roman civilisation élsewhere. Pére 
Lagrange in La Science Catholique, 1890 (p. 14), seems to have discovered that the Persian invaders 
of the Syrian provinees in 618 spared at first the buildings on the Holy Sites, lmt owing apparently 
to a revolt of the conquered district whilst the Persian army was encamped on the other side of 
Jordan busy about the building of the remarkable palace at Mesehitta, they returned and decided 
upon the destruction of the Tomb of Christ. In this destruction the famous basilica is said to 
have been completely destroyed by fire, and the relies contained within it were carried away to 
Persia in the month of May 614, 

Fifteen years after the first destruction of the basilica an attempt was made to restore it. 
The names of two celebrated ecclesiastics are associated with this work: Modestus, Abbot of 
bt. Theodosms, and St. John the Almoner, Patriarch of Alexandria. The work seems to have 
been achieved by the year 629, im time for the triumphal return of the Emperor Heraclius with 
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the relic of the Cross, and for the solemn dedication of the new buildings on the 14th September 
of that vear.* 

The records which survive of this period of destruction and restoration are more seanty 
anil less intelligible than those we have of the erection of the basilica and ita colonnades in the 
fourth century. An equal obseurity reigns over the remainder of the Byzantine period. In 
637 Jerasalem was occupied by the Arab Mohammedans for the first time, and the last vestige 
of the Roman Imperial protection of the Holy Sites disappeared. The Arabs do not appear to 
have injured the restored basilica or the Tomb, but on the contrary they became to a certain 
extent friendly partners in the property with the Christians. The entrance of the basilica on 
the east side, which seems to have been provided with a portico by Modestus, was converted into 
a amall mosque for their convenience, whilst the area of the eastern hill on which the city stands 
(Mount Moriah) with its rains of the Temple of Jupiter, was assigned to their exclusive use. 

The description of the Holy Sites hy the pilgrim Arculfus, with his remarkably preserved 
plan [as reproduced in numerous recensions|, affords us the best idea of their condition at this 
period. Jt 1s evident that after the rebuilding by Modestus the basilica was reduced to a very 
insignificant condition compared with its pristine importance; this part of the question is haw- 
ever of considerable obseurity. The Tomb was becoming the more important monument on the 
sacred area, and the time waa approaching when the cireular enclosure eurrounding it would 
be converted into a regular cireular chureh. 

The plan and description by Arculfus stand in need of some little interpretation. ‘The three 
walls which he mentions surrounding the Tomb must in all probability be understood to mean 
an outer wall of enclosure, an inner line of wall or colonnade, such as is often introduced in any 
kind of cloistered court, and tho third or innermost wall is the outside caging of the rock-cut. 
Holy Sepulchre, No covering over of the enclosed space around the Tomb is mentioned either 
by Areulfus [c. 700], Willibaldus [c. 722], or Bernard the Wise [c. 867]. Arculfus speaks of the 
“ Basilica of Constantine,” but already it had become especially identified with the Cross-finding 
legend of Bt. Helena—a legend which assumed such vast proportions in the later Middle Ages. 
Two entirely new buildings are mentioned as having been added to the general group—presumi- 
ably by Abbot Modestus—the large new ehureh covering over Golgotha, and a square church 
of the Virgin Mary. 

The friendly terms on which Moslem and Christian at first lived together in the Holy City 
seem to have been continued during the ninth century, if we may credit the legendary history 
of Charlemagne and his friend Harouwn-al-Raschid. To this period also belongs the first notice 
which we have of the covering over of the round or semicircular enclosure of the Tomb with a 
wood roof such as protected if until 1870. The Annals of Kutyehius provide a picturesque 
legend in this connection. The Patriarch Thomas [815-821] is credited with the design of the 
very remarkable piece of timber constrnetion which was eventually set up, and the ideas for 
which are supposed to have been revealed to him in a dream, In his vision he appeared to see 
forty phantoms, whom he recognised as martyrs, issue from one side of the Holy Sepulehre 
enclosure. These strange figures mounted the encircling wall, and stretching their arms and 
bodies over the space beneath, they seemed like caryatides supporting a central circular cornice 
and forming to some extent the outline of a domical roof. On awaking, the ingenious Patriarch 

* Modostus proceeded to build again from their founda- are of the thirteenth century, Arculfus{697] does not coum 
tions the churches of the Resurrection and of Calvary, to refer to the presence of a mosque within the portien. 
[Antioch Epist. in Bob. Patr, Gree, Tore l, p. 1025, Under the friendly monarchs Charlemagne and Haroun: 
a by Bobinsan, vol. i. p. 383.) The Abbey of St, al-Ranchid the possession of the Holy Sites appears to have 

wolosios in Jerusalem ia referred to wtdiferent periods, been in the handa of the Jerusalem Patriarch, although the 
and perhaps for the last thmeina bull of Pope Honorius 1 Modems presumably continued to oceupy the «mall These] the 
in 1216, “oum hospitali et mpothecis." within the portico, The early Abasaide ¢ Khalifa employed 


¢ The earlioat writers who describe this event are Theo- Christians as officers of trust and attendants on the parson 
phanes fe. 520) and Eutychius (ec. 870). The Arab authors of the Moslem sovercien, (Robinson, vol. i. ps 303.) 
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seomea to have been convinced of the important suggestions in his dream, and forthwith ordered 
forty great tree trunks from Cyprus—reminded no doubt of the wood of Shittim used by Solomon 
He seems to have been advised by experts of the period to use a larger number of tree-trunk 
supports in this novel construction, jut he adhered to the number forty of the vision, not forgetting 
to institute a memorial altar of the forty martyrs which happens to survive even at the present 
day within the precincts of the Holy Sepulchre. The mention of Cyprus as the place whence 
the timber was procured suggests the idea that possibly the method of construction adopted 
may be traced in the roofing of the curious little Byzantine churches of that island. |Vide 
“Byzantine Timber Building,” Jounsan B.L.B.A., 1907, p.575.] As far as can be gathered from 
the legend the circular wood roof at J erusalem must have been constructed in the same way with 
tree-trunks resting on a wall plate against the wall, the upper ends supported by « circular curb 
of wood leaving a large opening in the middle. Eutychius describes the outer covering of the 
roof as being supported by the inner or lower circle of tree trunks, and between the two was @ 
space sufficient for a man to walk upright along the top of the wall under the onter roof which 
rested on the oulside of the wall. Even this bref description serves to show that the mode of 
construction consisted in the tent-like covering which is represented im the early copperplate 
views of the interior of the Anastasis at a much later period.* 

The Holy Fire ceremony seems to have been instituted about the same time as the covering 
over of the Anastasis, and some little difference in the general arrangement of the group of build- 
ings is referred to by the pilgrim Bernard Sapiens. 

A change in the conditions between Moslems and Christians took place when Jerusalem 
passed into the hands of the Fatemite Caliphs of Egypt in the year 969. A period of persecution 
on the part of the new government against the Christians culminated in the furious acts of the 
mad Caliph El Hakem-be-Omr, the founder of the Druse seet, who ordered the complete destrue- 
tion of the monuments on the Holy Sites. This devastation was apparently carried out about 
the year 1008 according to most authorities, and to judge from many of the aceounts it was 
executed in a manner which could have left but few traces of the buildings identified with the 
sacred area. 

Between 1046 and 1048 the buildings of the Holy Sepulehre were rebuilt at the command 
of the Caliph Abu Tummim Tl] Mostunser Billah, eighth Fatemite Sultan of Egypt. 

For forty years the area had lain waste and unoceupied. Pilgrims still made their way to 
Jerusalem, and a great number of brief notices of their adventures are preserved by the numerous 
writers of the age; but they brought back with them little more than complaints of the pro- 
fanations to which the holy places were exposed, and of the wretched conditions to which their 
hrothers in faith had heen reduced. The celebrated Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester IL, 
was one of the first of these pilgrims in the time of El Hakim. Descriptions of the Holy Sites 
before or after their restoration by El Mostanser are hard to discover, and this may perhaps 
arisa from the usnal insignificance of Byzantine buildings of that period. Nasir-i-Khusran, 
an Arab traveller of the period, givea an account which conveys the impression that the restored 
church waa decorated internally with considerable muicnificence, 








* Willis (p. 74) atutes that the wood roof over the Holy made to restore them by the building of uo small : 
Sepulchre (Ps rpeastrncted of 131 aquared codars, in the  Golgotha. ie: 
form of & single cone, truncated nt the top, where the light “Anno D, 1083, ex universo orbe tam innumern bills 
was admitted through a circular aperture, 12 feet, or per- multitude coepit confinere ad Sepulchrum Salvatoria Hiero- 
haps more, in diameter. solymis, quantam nollus hominum prius sperare poterat'’ 

According to Will. of Tyre the ruin of the monn- (Gluber, 4,6). Now commences the great era of medinval 
ments was complete, and even the rock-cut Bey Ichre = pl grimage ; of princes like Robert of Norman and Willian 
itealf was defaced and destroyed with much hour. of Angoulime, the German archbishops o bishops, the 
va pr cege ies angie of naeie oa Mideast SP die neat ine Peet ani knights with their men-at-arms, 
For about thirty s the Holy Sites appear to hove eniling in the decisive occupation of Jerusalem by 
lain desolate, and act until 1048 was any attempt Crusaders of 1000. saat Fm 
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The paucity of information upon the condition and the appearance of the Holy Sites during 
the eleventh century is compensated for by the numerous accounts of pilgrimages contaiming 
interesting details on the subject which were compiled by the first visitors to Jerusalem after 
the occupation of the city by the Crusaders in 1099. The narratives of the Anglo-Saxon Swwulf 
fa monk of Malmesbury ?], 1102, and the Russian Abbot Daniel, 1135, give an excellent idea of 
the arrangements of the buildings at the time of the Crusaders’ occupation, and before they had 
been touched with the object of erecting a vast Gothic cathedral in place of the group of Byzantine 
churehes. 

The group of churehes seen by the firat Crusaders on their entrance into the Holy City may 
not have been as originally rebuilt by the Caliph El Mostunser, for it would appear that towards 
the close of this disastrous period Jerusalem was subjected to all the horrors of pillage and 
massacre by the Seljuk Turks, who spared neither mosques nor churches. ‘The dute of this bar- 
barian inroad is sapposed to have been L071. 

The date of Sewulf's pilgriinage to the Holy Sites is important. His editor, M. d’Avezae, 
seems to have established it as the year 1102 [ride Bohn’s translation, Introduction, p. xxi], and 
consequently his very graphic descriptions of the round church and adjacent chapels represent 
them as they stood before the Crusades. He states that ‘* the Holy Sepulchre was surrounded 
by a very strong wall and roof, lest the rain should fall upon it, for the church above ts open to 
the sky." He then mentions that “in the sides of the church itself are attached, on one side and 
the other, two most beautiful Chapels of St. Mary and St.John. On the other side of the Chapel 
of &t. John is a very fair monastery of the Holy Trinity, in which is the baptistery, to which 
adjoins the Chapel of St. James the Apostle, who first filled the pontifical see at Jerusalem. 
These are all so composed and arranged that anyone standing m the farthest chapel may clearly 
perceive the five churches from door to door. Without the gates of the Holy Sepulchre to the 
south is the Church of St. Mary called the Latin, because the monks there perform divine service 
in the Latin tongue. Adjoinme to this church is another Church of St. Mary called the Lattle, 
near which is the hospital and monastery founded in honour of St. Jolm the Baptist.” The large 
church built in honour of Queen Helena, “which has smee been utterly destroyed by the pagans,” 
is, of course, the still famous basilica of the fourth century.* 

The travels of the Russian Abbot Daniel sre usually dated 1125, during the reign of Baldwin IL. 
The orthodox sbbot seems to have been o special envoy to the newly instituted Latm court, 
and during the ceremonies of the “ Holy Fire,” which he deseribes in detail, he was accommo- 
dated with a seat of honour near that of the King. He describes the arrangements of the church 
as a wireular building with a large apse towards the east eontaming the high altar, and with 
apparently the thrones of the King and the Patriarch respectively on the north and south sides. 
The Tomb, overlaid with marble decorations, was surmounted by a colossal figure of Christ in 
silver, “* made by the Franks,” and perhaps somewhat distasteful to the iconoelastie orthodox, 
In spite, however, of this great image introduced by the twelfth-eentury artists into what waz 
doubtless otherwise a Byzantine interior, the two great branches of Christianity seem to have 
shared the building in a more amicable manner than m more recent days. It is interesting to 
learn from this deseription that the great cirenlar church was covered with the same kind of roof 


the Chapel of St, James are mentioned aa on the other 
of the Chapel of St. John, which, presumably, was 
6 enclosed wi the base of the thirteenth. 

pate bell tower built by Frederick I. 
The ceremony va the “ Holy Light" on Easter Five would 
appeer to have Been attack gh ably popular amongst both 


* Sewnll fe. L100) deserihes the Rotunda of the Holy 
Bepulehre aa “open. to the aky.” He alao mentions the 
different “ stitions ” of the open courtvard and the basilica 
ruins, ond the place “Calvary” with Golgotha. The 
Churehes of Bt. ary the Latin, St. Mary the Lees, ini 
81. John the Baptist uppear to have been then in use. ‘Two 


must beautiful Chapels of St. Mary and St. John were 
attached to the Rotunda, and the existing chapels of the 
Monastery of the Trinity formed, aa at présent, the west 
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as was originally put up by the Patriarch Thomas of 300 years hefore. It is evident tht it 
could not have been the same roof because of the two destructions of the church im 1005 and 1071, 
From an urchitectural or engineering point of view this remarkable roof was the great curiosity 
of the building, although from that point of view it does not seem to have attracted particular 
notice on the part of the medieval pilgrims or those of a later date.* | gies 

The mosaic decorations within the Rotunda are described by the twelfth-century pilgrims 
as if they were works of art of unusual magnificence,t Traces of these THORAC are referred toin 
the comparatively modern times of Quaresimus and Sandys as of an imposme character. eg 

It would seem probable that the transference of the old Byzantine buildings from their 
former orthodox Occupants to a borky at Latin ecclesiastics, constituting Hh patriarchal court and 
eventually an Augustinian convent, was effected by degrees. During the earlier years of the 
Orusading Kingdom the Church of 8t. Mary the Latin continued in use, and was probably not 
demolished until the commencement of the works of the new cathedral. The Augustinian con- 
vent was founded in 1120, and the famous consecration of the new choir of the canons—the 
Chorus Dominorum—by the Patriarch Fuleher took place on the 15th July 1149. The new 
building seems to have been about twenty years in course of construction. 

The magnificent new church in the early transitional style of the South of France was erected 
daring the reizn of Fulk of Anjou and completed daring the minority of his sen Baldwin ITT., 
or, more properly speaking, under the guardianship of the queen-mother Milicent. ‘The Second 
Cruzade, in whieh the French interest was chiefly concerned, and m which the French King 
Louis VIL. and his queen Eleanor of Guienne, the * Rose of Aquitaine,” took part, was in 1145, 
and the consecration ceremony of a distinctly French piece of architecture was therefore appro- 
priately witnessed by no fewer than four reigning sovereigns of French nationality . Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising to find the style adopted for the new baildings most 
distinetly French in character, representing doubtless a vast French influence not only in politics 
and social life, but especially in the arts and crafts of the settlers in the new Kingdom of Jerusalem 
during its palmiest days. In other monuments of the Holy Land of an earlier or a later period 


* Daniel fc. HOT] destribes the cog of the edi 
where Helens found the Holy Cross, “ Lt was o-very large 
chareh with awooden roof; now, however, there is nothing 
but «emul ehupel, Towards the east is the large doorway 
to which Mary the Egyptian came, desiring to enter the 
church, #e."" “She paseed ont-of this door on her way to 
the decert of Jordan. Near this door is the plioe where 
St. Helen + niesed the troe Cross, doc.” | 

“Calvary and the place of,crucifixion are enclosed by » 
(retaining) wall, and they are covered by » building orna- 
mented with marvellous mowies. On the eaatern wall o 
life-like tepreanntution of the erncified Christ, and burger 
and higher than nature; on the xeowth aide a Deseent from 
the Cross. There are two doors; one mounts seven stope 
to the doors and as many after, The floor is paved with 
beantifal marble, Heneath the place of crucifixion, where 
the skull fies, isa small chapel, hewutifully decormted with 
mosaic, and paved with fine marble, which is called 
* Calvary *; the upper part is called *Golgotha”” — } 

Daniel deserihes the Holy Sepulehre: “ Approached by 
a little door through which # man can scarcely get by going 
on bended knens The sacred rock wes visible throagh a 
covering of marble wlabs by three small round openings on 
one eide. The Sepulebre wae surmounted by o beantifal 
turret resting on pillars, terminating in x cupola covered 
with silver-gill plates, amd on it= summit a figure of Christ 
in silver above the ordinary haiglit; this was made hy the 
Franke.” 

The Patriarch resided in aperisan apartments attached 
to the upper part of the church. 





“The Charch of the Resorrection ia of circular form, 
containing twelve white monolithic columns mod atx pillara. 
There are sis entrances, ar! galleri¢e with cixtean column 
Under the ceiling, above the gullenes, the holy prophets are 
represanied im mosaic os if they were alive; the altar is 
mrmonunted bya figure of Christ in moeic, Over the high 
liar jean * Exalintion of Adam "in moanic, and the mosain 
of the arch above represents the ' Aseonsion.’ ‘There isan 
* Annunciation * in mossie on clther cide of thealtar, The 
dome of the ehorch is mot closed by a stone vault, hut is 
formed of a framework of wooden beamae, ac that the churoh 
is open at the top.” The nomber of columns mention 
in this description varies in different MSS, 

From tranelation from the French of Mme. de Khitrovo, 
Soe. de POT. 

+ Nisir-i-Rhuerau, L447. (Guy Le Stmnge; 188s.) 
“ Inbide, the eliureh is everywhere adorned with Byenntine 
brocade (mosaic ?), worked in gold with pictures. ‘These 
Pictures they have overlaid with » varnish of of] of Sand- 
atucha (red juniper); and forthe face of each portrait they 
have made n plate of thin giasa, which is set thereon, and 
is perfectly transparent. This dispenses with the teed of 
a curtain, for the glass ia cleaned daily by the servanta of 
the chore," 

Idviel, 1154 (G. Le Strange), mentions » bell-tower in 
the same position ag at present over the south door (Gate 
af tho Cracifixion). He does not appear to have actually 
vitited the Holy Lund, but he seems to have heard of the 
iat ag of the Crusaders, and he deserihes the choir ha 
HTM13 2 
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the traces of Italian and ¢ven German culture may be noticed, but im this great central memorial 
of the Crusades the French must be allowed to claim a complete ownership. 

Qn approaching the Middle Ages—that period when the foundations of our modern life 
and thought and manners and customs wert being laid—Jernsalem, instead of bemg a half- 
forgotten name, an inaccessible placé but rarely visited by Frankish pilgrims at the peril of their 
lives, becomes the most interesting place on the world’s surface to all Christendom, and to a great 
purt of the Asiatic peoples as well. Chronicles, histories, travels, and government records, 
charters, monumental documents of all kinds, crowd upon the view, and the difficulty of digesting 
ao much historical detail is probably greater than in almost any similar branch of st udy. 

History from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries—tho epoch of the great Crusades—is 
of course the most important, in ite relationships with modern Europe and civilisation, of any 
the world has ever seen. The very word Crusade conveys so much that it is needless to insist 
upon the absolute supremacy of the period in historical interest. And perhaps the most nnportant 
monument—certainly the most remarkable for its histery—which survives from those stirring 
days, 1s the Gothic chureh of the Holy Sepulehre. 

The church built by the Crusaders is an especially interesting example of artistic develop- 
ment. It exhibits most distinctly the dawn of a new era in architectural design, methods of 
construction, and perhaps, to some extent, in ritual arrangements. The Dark Ages preceding 
the twelfth century had passed away with their characteristic Romanesque art, and the civilised 
method of life, both religious and secular, which we identify with the Middle Ages, was about to 
create those stupendous architectural monuments all over Europe, the particular characteristic 
of medimyal Christianity. The splendid cathedrals which formed the centres of Christian life 
in medimval times owe all their beauty to the development of that particnlar style of urt and 
architecture of which we see the first beginning in the church at Jerusalem. 

In this church we have evidences of a scientitic and organic prmeiple of design and structure 
whieh belongs to the famous magon-craft of the great French cathedrals. ‘The presence of the 
ribbed waull in part of the construction is sufficient to differentiate it from mere Homanesque 
huilding, ulthough the style of decorative carving employed may have a somewhat earlier feeling 
in it than we usually associate with the pointed style. 

One very remarkable feature about the twelfth-eentury design is the way in which the 
general arrangement of the Holy Sitea has been worked mto the new plan, and the strictly con- 
seurvative scheme by which the cireular church of the Anastasis is preserved intact from its original 
conception in the early part of the ninth century (ride supra). The remarkable conical roof of 
timber covered with lead as at first designed by the Byzantine Patriarch Thomas seems to have been 
repeatedly restored and repaired, as we shall see later an. This roof would doubtless be renewed 
by the Crusaders during their occupation of the Holy City for nearly two hundred years, and im 
all probability at the time of the new building of 1150 such a restoration would take place, although 
no records remain of thefact. The only monument connected historically with the Holy Sepulchre 
which the Crusadera destroyed for the purpose of their new work was the church of 5. Maria 
Latina, and even that building, which of course became meaningless when the whole sacred area 
was in the possession of the Latin Church, is still marked by the apse which survives as an 
Armenian shrine on the east side of the Parvis (vile 8. Maria Latina in Appendix). Therumsof 
the “ Basilica of Helena,” as it is sometimes called, were probably of a seanty deseription in the 
twelfth century ; we hear nothing about them after the time of Swwulf (1102) and by the middle 
of the century they had completely disappeared beneath the buildings of the Pnory. 
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FounDATION oF THE AvovsrintAN Priony or trum Hony 5ePuLcHns. 


The founding of the Priory is ascribed to King Godfrey by the chronicler Albertus Aquensis 
(Gesta Dei) writing, as is supposed, in 1184, who says: “ In Templo Dominici Sepuleri viginti 
fratree in Christo divini cultores offieili constituerenter.”, Other authorities place the date in 
1120. 

The Canons Regular of St. Augustine, an order said to have been founded in 1061 at Avignon, 
represented a popular religious development of Benedictine monasticism of that penod. The 
rule they observed differed but little from the older Benedictine, but they professed certain 
tenets peculiar to the teaching of the great Augustine. Like the Benedictines they lived in 
common, eating together in a refectory, and sleeping in a general dormitory. The Augustinian 
Cirder at a later period gave birth to the Premonstratensians and other branches. Although 
designated “ Canons,” and holding prebends (‘Theodorich, 1175) they were virtually monks and 
lived a cloistered life. ‘Their habit was black with a white rochet, and over all a black hood. 
At the present day the Augustinian Order is represented in Jerusalem by 6 small convent on 
Mount Sion. 

As an additional evidence of the intensely “ French" character of the first Crusades this 
institution of the then recently founded Augustinians—who may be considered perhaps as one 
of the numerons religions developments of medimval Franee—as the guardians of the recovered 
Holy Sepulchre, is of importance. As representatives of the religious interests of Western 
Christendom in the Holy Sites, they took the place of the Benedictines who had hitherto ocenpied 
the church of St. Mary the Latin. 

Larry Parnancns. 

The following list taken from De Mas Latrie’s Tresor de Chronologie is of a certain 
architectural interest. ‘These important personages coming from various European districts 
whieh are characterised by schools of art may be supposed to have intiuenced the design of the 
now buildings to some extent, by patronising artists of their own nationalities durmg the pro- 
gress of the work. 

Dagobert, Bishop of Piaa. . . . . 1000 | Estionne, Archbishop of Chartres . , . 1138 

Bbramar. . =. _— . « + 2106 | Guillaome, Bishopof Mechlin. . . «. TW 

Gibelin, Archbishop of Arles... 1107 = Foulcher, Axenbisiiop oTyre. « « . 1146 

Amoulde Rohes =. . -« + «+ «+ —_ | Amalric, Bishop of Noyon ee. Ee 

Germond, Archbishop of Amiens . «. « L115 | Heracliua d'Auvergne, Archbiahop of Ciesarea LISO 
From 1180 to 1227 doubtful oeeupants of the Patriarchal Throne are mentioned. 


Girold, or Geraud, Abbot of Clugny : . 1297 | Raoul de Grandville : : i i . 12p4 
Guy, Bishop of Nantea =. - - - , 240 Landulf . . ‘ : - ‘ é « 
Robert .  ; _ » »  « « « 14 | Anthony Beak, Bishop of Durham. . ‘ 

Jacques, Bishop of Liége. » «  « — | Pierre de Plaine Chazsagne, Bishop of Rodex. 1611 
Pierre, HishopofAgen . «© «+ + + 1263 | Raymond tla , the lla ; 

Guillaume, Bishop of Agen =. 0S 22 Pierre de In Polu, Bichopof Limoseol . =, 1829 
Tommaso d'Agni, Bishop of Cosonza . 2. 1272) Eli de Nabinaux, Archbishop of Nieosin . =. 1342 
Giovanni, Bishop of Vercelli... Ss 1278 | Guillanme Amici, Bishop of Chartres . . 18%] 
Fli . tae : . : r 2 . 1270 | Philip do Cabassole, Bishop of Cavaillon . 108 


The last nine names are those of mere titulars who had no residence within the terrifory 
of Jerusalem, Nicholas de Hanapes being the Patriarch who lost his life in escaping from the 
siege of Acre in 1291. 

Tue ConsriruTion OF THE AvaUsTINIAN ConvVENT. 

The Latin Patriarch: and Priors of the Holy Sepulchre resided within the preeineta—the 

Patriarchs in an imposing palace which still survives. on the west side of the Rotunda, the 
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outside of which is but little altered by its subsequent use for Mohammedan purposes ; the Priors 
in some part of the buildings on the eastern side long since pulled down or altered heyonitl 
recognition. 

The convent consisted of a college of twenty secular Canons of St. Augustine, who appear 
to have had arefectory and dormitory in common. Considerable remains of the refeetory survive, 
and its western part [3 bays} has been turned into the Orthodox Church of the Twelve Aposiles, 
The whole of the south wall, with ruined vaulting, also stands intact. The refectory was of a 
simple architectural character, the vaulting of pointed arches without ribamouldings starting 
from square pilasters with a plain bevelled string-course cornice. In the lunettes between the 
atring-course and the vault are plain splayed windows with pointed heads. At the east end of | 
the refectory, where in all probability stood the conventual kitchen, all traces of the medimval 
buildings have now been completely removed in building the new Russian church. At this point 
[probably in some connection with the doles from a conventual kitchen] stood the entrance to o 
covered street or bazaar traditionally known as “ Maleuisinat,” or the street of poor cookshops, 
where the poorer classes of pilgrims obtained their food. 

The dormitory or “ dortoirs * of the Canons, frequently referred to by mediwval pilgrims, 
may still be traced on the north side of the open space now occupied by the Abyssinian village 
where once the cloister garth extended. 

For above fifty years the splendid memorial of mediseval religion and romance continned to 
he used in the manner its builders intended, During this period [1130-1187] the Holy Sepulchre 
Church would appear as it is deseribed for us by the pilgrim John of Wurzburg im 1150 anc 
Theodorie in 1175. 

The ownership of the building was divided between the Latin Patriarch and the Prior of the 
Augustinian Convent. The Patriarchate [which to a great extent still survives im the modern 
Christian Street—Rue du Patriarche of the Middle Ages] was situated on the west side of the 
church, and appears to have had a separate door of entrance into the gallery of the Rotunda. 
The Augustinians had their convent on the eastern side of the site, with, of course, a separate 
entrance to the church, A catalogue of the officials connected with the buildings is preserved 
ina MS. of uncertain date called * Commemoratorum de Casis Dei,” which has heen several times 
published in collections of documents relating to the period. 


Penny or tue Hoy Servos. 


Canons : . 23 | Ministers . g 7 _17 Custodians of the Relics i 
Priests (Vicars) . @ | Propositors . ; ‘ . 2 | Callarern. ; : nee 
Deacons . - : . 14 | Accountants . 2 ‘Tresaurer . ‘ . 3 
Sub- Deacons aes . 6 | Notaries . 2) Water Guardian . 1 
(Custodians (imgelites}. . 13) Semeschal . . .. + 1) Porters x. 3 . o 
Monks (f) . « + «41 | Custodians of the Sepulehre . 2 Hoapitallors. . 
Candlobeareretothe Patriarch12 | Custodian of Calvary .  . 


This larga number of 166 officials would probably be attended by quite a amall army of 
servants and hangers-on, who would perhaps have made up an even larger resident population 
on the Holy Sites than the multitude of sects constitute in modern days. 

In 1187 the siege and capture of Jerusalem by Saladin marks the beginning of the decay which 
for more than a hundred years sapped the vitality and stifled the growth of those once brilliant 
little principalities founded by the adventurers of 1099. Saludin seeme to have treated conquered 
Jerusalem with leniency in spite of his threats to butcher the inhabitants and destroy their 
churches. The Holy Sepulchre is even said by some anthorities to have remained untouched. 

For more than forty years Jerusalem remained in the hands of the Mohammedans whilst 
ithe princes of Europe continued to threaten with fresh Crasades, most of which enterprises 





ended in disaster to their originators. Lastly the astute Emperor Fredenck UW. and Melek Kamel, 
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Sultan of Egypt, came upon the scene in 1228, and by their friendly and politic arrangements 
the Holy City was divided between Christians and Moslems as in the days of Charlemagne and 
Haroun-al-Rasehid. 

We unfortunately have but little information about the condition of the Holy Sepulehre 
Church during the Moslem interregnum, 1187-1995, but the great Emperor Frederick has left 
his mark on the monument by building a very original and at the same time German bell-tower 
at the west side of the famous old Provengal fagade of the sonth transept. Frederick crowned 
himself within the “ Chorus Dominorum " of the Crusaders as King of Jerusalem, a mere empty 
title under the cireumsatances, and one which he and his successors were quite unable to mamtain, 
but by a singular chance his presence in the Holy City is recorded by the most prominent feature 
af the chureh exterior. 

In 1289 Richard Earl of Cornwall, brother of Henry II. of England, with William Longsword, 
Farl of Salisbury, and many other nobles of England, ventured on what waa practicully the last 
of the Crusades which had any successful issue. Richard obtained a settlement by which the 
creat objec of the Crusades seemed to be accomplished ; Palestine helonged to the Christians. 
Richard then returned to England, and was received everywhere on his journey as the deliyerer 
of the Holy Sepulchre. There was one thing, however, which marred the prospoct, the government 
of the country was left virtually in the hands of the great tilitary Orders, instead of under a 
responsible king, with the natural results of divided counsela, opposing interests, and want of 
eohesion in face of a common danger which very soon appeared on the frontiers. 

Tn 1245 the terrible Carismian Tartar invasion from Central Asia took place, and in spite 
of the union of Christians and Moslems in a common cause against these savages, Jerusalem was 
sacked and most of its inhabitants were massacred. ‘To this overwhelming event is perhops 
due the very complete destruction of certain parts of the precincts—the cloister of the Priory 
for inatunce, The wooden roof over the Rotunda would be destroyed at the same time in all 
probability. 

Since 1245 the Holy Sepulchre Church has been considered the property of a Mohammedan 
State, whether under the Bultans of Kgypt or their successors, the Sultans of Turkey, and the 
Latin Christiana who then lost their sovereignty over Jerusalem have ever since been tenants 
of the Holy Sites by virtue of capitulations or treaties with the Mohammedan landlord, or hy 
simply renting the property as Turkish subjects under the patronage of the Russian Government 
and the Negus of Abyssinia. 

Daring the fourteenth century innumerable stories of pilgrimages to the Holy Sites were 
written, many of which have been published in different collections. One of the most interesting 
ia that of Ludolphus de Sudheim, « Westphahan priest, who deseribes the condition of the Holy 
Sepulehre in 1348. According to this account the use of the church seems to have by this 
time been regulated very much in the way m which we seeit atthe present day. Latins, Greeks, 
Armenians, Nubians (Copts and Abyssinians], Syrians, and Georgians oceupied different parts, 
but it is singular to find that “ Canons Regular ” are said to have still officiated for presumably 
the Latin section. The pilgrims were admitted at stated times within the church, which must 
have been incloged in much the same way as at present to allow of such arrangements. ‘The 
pilgrims were obliged to pay four florins for the privileve of passing a day and a night adoring 
the Sepulchre, and this tax was exacted by a Saracen official called Amil, a sort of prefeet 
appointed by the Sultan. Twiee in the course of the year admittance to the church was granted 
eralis—at Raster, and on the festival of the Invention of the Holy Cross—at which times the 
different nationalities of Christendom celebrated their particular rites in different languages, and 
made processions with their bishops and clergy, carrying censers and candles aceording to their 
different customs. 
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Earlier in this century the Italian Dominican of Sta. Maria Novella Florence, Fra Ricoldo, 
deseribes in his Itinerariwm a somewhat similar condition of affairs. He made two jailgrimages 
to Jerusalem : on the first occasion he was refused admittance to the Holy Sepulchre, but was 
more suceesstul on his second attempt. At the end of the century Simone Sigoli wrote one of 
the earlier guide-books for pilgrims, a mere list of the stations where “ perdono di colpa e di pena” 
might be obtained by the devout pilgrim, showing that the visit to the Holy Land had become 
a matter of system and custom, Simone gives the cost of the pilgrimage at the end of the 
fourteenth century as 300 gold dueats, inclusive of visits to Mount Sinai and Damasens. Each 
pilgrim travelling in such a style took a personal attendant with him. 

During the fifteenth century we approach more clearly the conditions of modern days. 
The absolute abandomment of the idea of crusading colonisation in the Levant synchronises 
with the diseovery of America. The European colonial enterprise is attracted to a new world, 
and we hear no more of Frank adventurers attempting to carve out for themselves fendal princi- 
palities in the nearer Kast. On the eve of the great changes, political, social, and religious, 
which divide the Middle Ages from modern days, the history of the Holy Sepulehre also suffers 
achange. Instead of a religious relic to be fought for, and the possession of which by Christians 
Was perhaps regarded as a symbol of a united Faith and a talisman for the good of the Christian 
Commonwealth, the Monument of the Resurrection becomes one of a series of places to be visited 
for a purely religious sentiment. ‘The “ Evagatorium "’ of Felix Faber, a monk of Ulm, 1454, 
ig a voluminous and amusing account of pilgrim adven- 
tures at this period. The young German nobles, whom 
Felix accompanied as a sort of bear-leader, seem to 
have conducted themselves in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre very much as such young men would do in the 
present day, inseribing their names and ecoats-of-arms 
upon its walls in a truly modern way [fig. 6}. 

With the advent of printing begins the long and 
incalculable series of more modern descriptions of the 
Holy Land, 

During the sixteenth century one or lwo events took | 
place of a certain importanee in the history of the Holy *™ Giiance'of the Huly’Sennlohre Chere 
Sepulchre. In 1516 the whole of Syria and Palestine | . 
passed from the possession of the Egyptian Caliphs into the hands of the Turkish Sultans, who 
from henceforth became the owners of the Holy Sepulchre. Selim L. is eredited with being the 
most bigoted of the Turkish Sultans, but fortunately for Christendom his religions animosities 
were directed more against dissenters from his own faith than agamst the Christians, Passing 
on his devastating campaign of 1520 closo to Jerusalem, he contemplated the total destruction 
of the city, but changed his mind in consequence of a lucky dream, and is even said to have 
presented gifts to the Christians m the Holy City. 

The Turkish oecupation of the Holy Land seems to have been inaugurated by friendly 
relations between the new governors and the Latms. The policy of Selim [. was to subdue 
the Moslem world beneath the new Caliphate of Constantmeple, for which purpose he employed 
the firearms and artillery, and even the bombardiers, lent him by the Grand Master of Rhodes 
and the Venetian Republic. He did not five long enough to turn upon his Christian allies, as 
he doubtless intended to do when once he had consolidate! his empire: he left this for his gon 
Soliman the Magnificent to attempt after his death. 

With the advent of the new sovereign « change for the worse took place in the position of 
Latin Christians in Jerusalem. The Minorites, or Order of St. Francis, who had owned the church 
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known as the “ Conaculum” or Home of St. Mary (a holy site of creat antiquity) for nearly three 
hundred years, were at this period the ouardians of the Holy Sepulchre. In 1635 ther troubles 
began by the imprisonment in the Tower of David * of Fra Tommaso di Norcia, Custode, and 
his brethren. Fra Tommaso eventually died a prisoner in Damascus. In 1549, aceording to 
the Gesta Dei per Fratres, the Minorites were expelled from the Cenaeulum, whieh thenceforth 
became the Moslem shrine of “ David's Tomb,” as it remains at the present day. A curious 
letter upon this subject of their expulsion written by Soliman the Magnificent to Francis I. of 
France atill survives. But although the Latins seem to have enjoyed lut little favour with 
the new Sultan, it was during his reign that Fra Bonifazio di Ragusa was permitted to carry 
out a restoration of the Holy Sepulchre m 1550. 

This remarkable fact is attested by the drawings of the restored monument in the early 
copperplates published by Bernardo Amico, Trattato delle piante ¢ immagine de’ sacri edifize dt 
Terra Santa, and by the descriptions published by Fra Bonifazio Corsetto himself in Liber de 
perenni cultu Terror Sanctoe, “411558. Within the outer chamber, which appears to have been 
added to the monument at this period, was placed a tablet with the following inseription :— 

Dp, 12SV SEPYLC A FVSDAM INSTA FVIT ANO 8 INCAT MDLY 
PER F BONTIFACIY DEK RAGVAIO @ 5 M STON SyPris 


The appearance of the reatored monument, which has been preserved in the conlemporary 
copperplate, 18 very suggestive of the usual Turkish kiosk style of architecture of the period. 
It seems to have undergone as great a change as was possible from the earlier designs which 
had oceupied its place from time to time (fig. 23). | 

At the some time that the Franciseans (Minorites) were engaged in restoring the Holy 
Sepulchre, they were building their new convent (the “ Casa Nova”) within the walls of the 
city, and also about this time the Sanjak of Jerusalem presented them with the old wooden gates 
of the Golden Gateway of the “ Haram " mosque, as a relic of the time of Christ and of His 
entrance into Jerusalem from Bethany. These gates were placed among the relics preserved 
within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and this act on the part of the Moslems serves as 
another proof of the fluctuating stute of mutual relations between the two great religions. 


During the seventeenth century the Holy Sepulchre figures in history m a new and 
remarkable lieht. Completely dissociated from the crusading idva, it becomes an object for the 
enpidity of an Italian prinee, Ferdinand L., Grand Duke of Tuscany. No page of history is perhaps 
more romantic and extraordinary than the story of the visit of Faceardino, Emir of the Druses, to 
the Tuscan Court in 1608, and of tus return to the Levant with the captain-general Inghirami 
and the Tusean fleet for the purpose of carrying off the Tomb to Florence. Faccardino and his 
confederates actually found means to enter the church and begin their operations for detaching 
the sepulehre, when, heme discovered by the “ malice " of the Greeks, they were compelled to 
take to fight. The ill success of the intending larceny was viewed as a great misfortune, and 
whilst the Emir retired to lus possessions at Beyrout te carry out his schemes for introducing 
Italian luxury and art mto the Lebanon, the Grand Duke of Florence had to be content with 
his magnificent Medicean Chapel, deprived of its central ornament, which was to have been the 
famous Tomb of Christ. How the Italans of that comparatively enlightened age could have 
hoen induced to consider such a project feasible is indeed astonishing, A rock-hewn tomb 
even in the form of a kind of cabin, with thin rock walls and roof—would be impossible 
to remove except in fragments, which would be of little value when pieced together. But at 
an earlier age such a removal of the House of Loretto was attributed to angelic agency. 


* Castellum Pisanem. 
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During the centuries immediately succeeding the loss of Jerusalem in 1245, the relics once 
contained in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and within its precinets, were considered to have 
heen removed for greater security to Europe. Rome obtained the “ True Cross” [8. Peter's], 
the “ column of flagellation " [8. Prassede, presented by Cardinal Colonna in 1223]; and the 
famous Sudarium, or winding sheet of Christ, which is mentioned at an early period, after being 
removed to Cyprus, was presented by Marguerite de Charni to Louis IL, Duke of Savoy, at 
Chambéry, in 1452, and afterwards brought to Turm in 1575 by Emanuel Philibert, for the 
purpose of enabling §. Carlo Borromeo to yenerate it without the fatigue of crossing the Alps. 
Whilst at Chambéry it was invoked by Francis I. of France, who went on foot from Lyons to 
worsiip at the shrine. | 

In 1621 appeared the highly important contribution to our knowledge of the Holy Sites, 
written by George Sandys, of London. His vivid descriptions and interesting “ graven figures " 
are most valuable, At this time the fabric of the church must have been hut little altered since 
medieval times, the restoration by Bonifazio di Ragusa having been confined to the ~ Monn- 
ment.” He mentions :— 

“The Temple of the Resurrection. A stately Round eloyatered below and above, supported with great 
aqnare pillars, flagged heretofore with white marble, but now in many places deprived thereof by the 
sacrilegions Infidels. 

* Now between the top of the upper gallery and extream of the upright wall, in several concaves, are the 
pictures of divers of the Saints in Mosaique work, full faced, and unheightened with shadows wceording to the 
Grecian painting; but much defaced by malice or continuance, In the midst on the South side is the 
Emperour Constantine's opposite to his Mother's, the memorable Foundresse. This Hound is covered with a 
Cupola sustained with rafters of Cedar, each of one piece, being apen in the midet like the Pantheon at Rome. 

“The Ascent to Calvary. Prostrating themselves and tumbling up aod down with such an over active 
neale. 

« Opposite to the dore of the Temple, adjoyning to the side of the Chancell are certain Marble Sepnichres 
withont titles or Epitaphs. 

“The chappell of Isaac, without, and spoken of before; and where they keep the Altar of Melchizedeck.” — 
Bandys, p. 12h, 


Atabout the period of Sandys’ Travailes, the guardian of the Holy Sepulehre was Fra Fran- 
cesco Quaresimus, the author of a monumental book on the Holy Land—the famous Hlveidatio. 
In it he mentions many particulara about the buildings of the Holy Sepulchre, and refers 
among other things to the ruined mosaics in the Calvary Chapels, with their inseriptions. 

Philip TV. of Spain, perhaps the most powerful European monarch of tus period and at the 
same time a moet religious zealot, naturally took an interest in the fate of the Christian monu- 
ments of the Holy Land. In 1628 he sent 30,000 ducats for their repair, and with this sum the 
timber roofs of the churches of Jerusalem and Bethlehem seem to have been reconstructed, 

Towards the close of this century another Englishman, Henry Maundrell, wrote an account of 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem from Aleppo, where he was stationed at the trme (1697) as chaplaim 
of the Levant Company. He does not enter into particulars as to the architecture of the Holy 
Sepulchre Church, but he deseribes how 

“Tn galleries round about the church, and also in little buildings annexed to it on the onteide, are cortain 
apartments for the reception of friars and pilgrims; and in these places almost every Christian nation anciontly 
maintained a small society of monks, each society having its proper quarter assigned to it by the appointment 
of the Turks, such as the Latins, Grecks, Syrians, Armenians, Abyssiniana, Goorgians, Nestorians, Cophittas, 
Maronites, &c., all of which had anciently their several apartments in the church; but these have all, exeept 
four, forsaken their quarters, not being able to sustain the severe rents and extortions which their Turkish 
landlords impose upon them. The Latins, Greeks, Armeninns, and Cophtites keep their footing still; but of 
these four the Cophtites have now only one poor representative of their nation left; and the Armenians are 
run s0 mach in debt that it is supposed they ore hastening apace to follow the example of their brethren who 
have deserted before them, 

“ Besides their several apartments, cach fraternity have their altara and sanctuary, properly and distinctly 

Hp 
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allotted to their own use, at which places they have a peculiar night to perform their own Divine service, and to 
exclude other nations from them. 

“ Tut that which has always been the great prize contended for by tha several sects is the command and 
appropriation ef the Holy Sepulchre, a privilege contested with so much unchristian fury and animosity, 
eapecially between the Greeks and Latins, that, in disputing which party should go into it to celebrate their 
task, they have sometimes procecded to blows and wounds even at the very door of the Sepulchre, mingling their 
own blood with their sacrifices, an evidence of which fury the father guardian showed us in @ great sear mpon 
his arm, Which he told ws was the mark of a wound given him by a sturdy Grock priest in one of these unholy 
Whra: Who can expect ever LO aee bLiese holy places reser from the hands of the infidels ? Or if they should 
be recovered, what deplorable contests might be expected to follow about them, seeing, even in their present 
state of captivity, they are made the occasion of such unchristian rage and animosity. 

“ Por putting an end to these infamons quarrnls, the French King ( Loonie: AIV.} interposed, by a letter ta 
the Grand Vizier, about twelve years sinee, requesting him to order the Holy Sepulehre to be put inte the 
hands of the Latina, seeording to the tenor of the capitulation made in the year 1674, the consoquence of which 
letter, and of other instanees made by the French King, was that the Holy Sepulchre was appropriated by the 
Lutine. This was not accomplished until the year 1600, they alone haying the privilege to say manag in it: and 
though it be permitted to Christians of all nations to go into it for their private devotions, yet none may 
colermniee any public olfice of religion there but the Latina, ' . 

“The daily employment of these reelases ia to trim the lamps, and to make devotional visits and pro- 
arasions to the several sanctuaries in the ehurch. Thue they spend their time, many of them for four or six 
yeurs together; nay, s0 far are some transported with the pleasing contemplations in which they hore entertain 
themselves, that they will never come out till their dying day, burying themselves (93 it were) alive In our 
Lord's grave. 

Pr Whica Yaakinws af wliom there ore always about ten or twelve residing in the church, with ao president over 
them, make every day a solemn procession, with tapers and crucifixes and other processionary solemmnities, to 

“Good Friday night, which is called by them nor lenelroam, ia observed with anch an extraontinary 
solemnity that T cannot omit to give a particular deseription of it. 

“As soon aa it grew dusk, all the friara and pilgrims were convened in the Chapel of the Apparition (which 
ia a amall oratory on the N. side of the holy grave, niljoining to the apartments of the Latins), in order to go in 
a procession round the church; but before they set out, one of the friars preached a sermon in Italian in that 
chapel. He began hia discourse thus: * In questa notte tencbroaa,’ 4c, at which words all the candles were 
iminediately put ont, to yield a livelier image of the occasion; and so we were held of the preacher for near 
half.an hour, yery much in the dark. Sermon being ended, every person present had a large lighted taper put 
into hia hand, as it were to make amends for the former darkness, and the crucifixes and other utensila were 
disposed in order for beginning the procession. Amongst the other crucifixes was one of a very large size, 
which bere upon it an image of our Lord, as big ss the life. This igure was carried all along m the preccadion, 
after which the company followed to all the sanctuaries in the church, singing their appointed hymn at every one. 

“The first place they visited was the Column of Flagellation, a large piece of which ia kept in a little cell 
just at the door of the Chapel of the Apparition. There they sane the appointed hymn, and another friar 
entertained the company with » sermon in Spanish touching the seourging of our Lord. ) 

“From hence they proceoded in solemm order to the Prison of Christ, Here likewise they sang their 
hymn and a third friar preached in French. From the prison they went to the Altar of the Division of Christ's 
Garments, where they only sang their hymn without adding any sermon. Having done here they advaneed 
to the Chapel of the Derision, at which after their hymn they had n fourth sermon, in French. 

“Prom this place they went up to Calvary, leaving their shoes at the bottom of the sinirs, Here aro two 
altars to be visitod—one where our Lord is supposed to have been nailed to the cross, the other where His cross 
was erected, At the former of these they Inid down the great crucifix upon the floor, and acted a kind of 
resemblance of Christ's being nailed to the cross: ond after the hymn one of the friars presohed another 
sermon, in Spanish, upon the crucifixion. From hence they removed to the adjoining altar, where the oross is 
supposed to have been erected, At this altar iam hole in the nataral rock. Here they set up their cross, with 
the bloody crucified image upon it; and leaving it in that posture they first sang their hymn, and then the 
father cuardinn, aitting m a chair before it, preached n passion sermon in Ttalian. Bie 

“At about a yard and « half from the hole in which the cross was fixed, isscen that memorable cleft in the 
rock, anid to have been made by the earthquake which happened at the suffering of the God of Nature ‘wher the 
that happened at our Lord's Passion, there is only tradition to prove; but that it ian nattral and genuine ent 
and not counterfeited by any art, the sense and reason of everyone that sces it may convines him: for the sidin 
of it fit Hike two tallies to each other, and yet it rons in such intricate windings as could mk sail: teas Genredcctobiaal 
by art, nor arrived at hy any instruments. | 
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“The ceremony of the Passion being over, and the guardian's sermon ended, two frinre persouating Joseph 
and Nicodenims approached the cross, and, with a most solemn and concerned air buth of sapect and behaviour, 
drew out the great nails, and took down the feigned body from the erdsa. Tt was an effigy so contrived that tta 
limba were soft and flexible, as if they had been real flesh; and nothing could be more surprising than to see 
the two pretended mourners bend down the arma, which were before extended, and dispose them upon the tronk 
in such « manner as is usual in corpses. 

“The body, being taken down froin the cross, was received in o fair large winding sheet, and carried down 
from Calvary, the whole company attonding as before, to the Stone of Unetion. Here they laid down their 
imaginary corpse, and, cnsting over it several sweet powders and spices, wrapped it up in the winding shoot. 
Whilat this was doing they sung their propor hymn: and afterwards one of tho friars preached, in Arabio, a 
funeral seruion, 3 

“These obaequies being finished, they carried off their fancied corpse and laid it in the Sepulehre, shutting 
np the door till Easter morning; und now, after a0 many sermons and 60 long, not to say ialious a ceremony, 
it may well be imagined that the weariness of the congregation, as well as the hour of night, made it needful to 
a0 tO Test. 
= “March 27.—The next morning nothing extraordinary happened, which gave many of the pilgrims leisure 
to have their arms marked with the usual onsigns of Jerusalem. | 

“Tn ihe afternoon of this day the congregation was assembled in the area before the holy grave, where the 
friars epant some hours in singing the Lamentations of Tereminh. 

“ Moroh 28.—On Easter morning the Sepulehre was again set open very early. The Mass was celebrated 
just before the Holy Sepulchre, being ihe most aminent place in the church, where the fathor guardinn had a 
throne orected, and being arrayed in episeopel robes, with a mitre on hus head, in the sight of the Turks, hw 
vave the Host to all who were disposed to receive it, not refusing children of seven or eight years of age. This 
office being ended we made our exit out of the Sepulchre, and, returning to the convent, dined with the friars." 


This aceount of one of the principal ceremonies of the Church in Jerusalem, still practised 
annually by both Greeks and Latins on their respective Kastertides, is of Interest as showing how 
unchanged the use of the building has been for more than two centunes. The ceremony of the 
Latina, at which the present writer las assisted, is absolutely the same at the present day asit was 
in 1697, but for the introduction of a German sermon after the hymn m Calvary. 

The Rev. Henry Maundrell does not mention the curious cups containing the spices, and 
decorated with the arme of the Emperor and the King of Spain, which are carried in the procession 
and must be as old as his time. 

During the eighteenth century all interest in the Holy Sepulchre waned to its lowest abb. 
The world was filled with wars and revolutions amongst Cliristian States, whilst the Turkish 
Fimpire had sunk into a state of lethargy after ita last struggles with the decaymg Venetian 
Republic. A good many books were written by travellers in the Levant during this period, but 
in place of the pilgrims’ guide-books we have stiontifie treatises by students of natural history. 
Amongst such visitors very few display much interest im the architectural remains of the Holy 
City. Such books are illustrated with the deplorable copperplates of the period, mere sketches 
from memory and utterly useless, as a rule, for any purpose of study. One of the most interesting 
of these ponderous folios is Pooocke's Description of the Hast, 1745, In tt there 4 4 reference to 
the Rotunda of the Holy Sepulehre which is of interest; “ The roof was of cypress, and the 
King of Spain giving a new one, what remained of the old roof wag preserved as reliques, and they 
make beads of it to this day." “To the north of it [the Stone of Unetion| are the tombs of four 
Kings of Jerusalem, not well known, whose bodies, it is thought, were carried to Christendom 
when the Saracens took the city ” (the view of Calvary shows two tombs at the entrance). The 
roof referred to as given by the King of Spain must be the new one erected in 1625 by Philip TV. 

During the latter part of this eentury the chureh had fallen into deplorable neglect acd 
almost oblivion—an oblivion from which it was dragged for the purpose of affording material for 
German speculation and investigation. Dut the bookseller, Jonas Korte, who started a theory 
to discredit the traditional character of the Holy Sites, unmtentionally revived an interest in the 
monument by polemical discussions which have endured for the past hundred years. 
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During the nineteenth eentury the Church of the Holy Sepulchre once more underwent a 
destruction by fire in 1808, which completely obliterated the mediaval character of the Rotunda, 
and caused much damage in other parts of the church, especially to the Calvary chapels. This 
unfortunate conflagration originated in the portion of the gallery round the Rotunda which was 
occupied by the Armenians, and according to the official report of Callinicus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the fire began at 8 a.m. on 30th September 1808, It consumed the cupola of 
wood covered with lead of the Rotunda, destroying the small chapel built on the top of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The whole of the fittings of the Rotunda, with its surrounding galleries and chapels, 
and the “ treaguries " and convent apartments were burnt. The interior of the great choir 
with its iconostasis, stalls, &e., was reduced to a mass of ruins, and the semi-dome of the apse 
above the “ Cathedra ’ wag severely injured. The only portion of the Holy Sites unaffected by 
the fire was the subterranean Chapel of Helena. The chapels on Calvary were gutted by the fire, 
and according to the Latin version of the catastrophe (Breve notizia dell’ incendi, 12. Ottobre, 
1808, published by the Franciscans) a wooden building over these chapels fed the Hames and 
caused much damage to this quarter of the church. The roof of the Rotunda fell in upon the 
Sepulchre, but the latter, though crushed without, was uninjured within. The marble columns 
supporting the great roof were calemed and the walls injured. The buildings of the Latins on 
the north were all saved, and, of course, the external tower was untouched. 

After much difficulty and many negotiations permission was obtained from the Porte to 
rebuild the church. In spite of the endless disputes amongst the Christian sects themselves 
concerning their respective shares in the ruined property, all the high dignitaries of the Empire 
at Constantinople and all the petty officials at Jerusalem had to be bribed. But, notwithstanding 
all the delay involved, the restored buildings are said to have been completed for reconsecration 
in 1810. The architect employed by the Greeks for their share of the work was a certain 
Comnenus of Mitylene. 

In 1840 the Roman Catholics made some repairs to their property around the Chapel of 
the Apparition. Here ij may be mentioned that this chapel and the convent attached are said 
io have been secured to the Franciscan Order through the mediation of King Robert of Sicily 
in 1842. At the back of the chapel stands « disused font of a quatrefoil plan, somewhat similar to 
the famous one in the basilica at Bethlehem. Itmay possibly be the font used during the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

The revived interest in the Holy Sites on the part of both orthodox and Roman (Catholic 
Christians during the nineteenth century culminated m the Crimean War of 1854-55, which is 
usually attributed to the quarrels between the rival Churches. The Russian influence in Jerusalem 
did not, however, receive any very great check to its development, nor did the Roman Catholics 
succeed in obtaining any additional privileges within the Holy Sepulehre in consequence of this 
war; and about fifteen years afterwards we find the Russians putting up at their own expense 
the great iron girder dome covered with lead which now covers over the Holy Sepulchre. 

Since 1570 ubsolutely nothing has been touched in the fabrie of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulebre, either in the way of repairs or structural additions. In these days of “ restoration,” 
Low long will such a state of things continae—ultima ora latet ? | 


Nore ox THe Tomns oF THE Kincs SAID TO HAVE BEEN DESTROYED AT THE TIME OF 
REBUILDING THE RoruxpA axp tHE East Esp 1s 1808. 


A sereen dividing the southern transept from the Chorus Dominorum as at present appears 


in the old plans, and on the south side of this screen the area of the transept seems to have con= 
stituted the Reyal burial place of the Latin Kings of Jerusalem. 
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On éither side of the entrance of the Chapel of Adam were the monuments of Godfrey and 
Baldwin I. The inseriptions on their tombs have been preserved in various authors :— 
& WIC JACET INCLYTUS DUX GODFRIDUS DK BULION Qul TOTAM 
IsTaAM TEREAM AQUISIVIT CULTUID CHRISTIANO. cUsU8 ANTHA 
REGHAT CUM CHRISTO. AMEN, # 


& HEX BALDUINUS JUDAS ALTER MACHABAKUS SPES PATWIAK 
VIGOR ECCLESLAR VIRTUS UTRIUBQUE QUEM FORMIPARANT 
OUL DONA TRIBUTA FEREBANT CROAR ARGYITI DAN AC HOMIOCTTA 
DAMASCUS PRON DOLOR IN MODICO CLAUDITUR Hot TOMULO. os 


Four other tombs placed along the side of the sereen above mentioned are said to have 
contained the bodies of Baldwin IIL, Amaury, Baldwin IV., and Batdwin V. These are the 
marble sepulchres mentioned by Sandys. 

All these sepulehres wore probably of the same plain and unostentatious design which may 
be made out in the rude copperplates of Zuallardo and other pilgrims’ books, They consisted 
of simple coped blocks of stone like the covers of earcophagi, raised on short columns, and with 
panelled sides. No seulptureil figures or armorial hearings appear to have been displayed 
upon them, Quaresimua professes to have preserved the epitaph on the boy-king Baldwin VY. 

A few examples of this game type of tomb survive in Cyprus, such as the tombstone of 
Adam d'Antioche in a church near Nicosia, (See Enlart, Art Gothique en Chypre, p. 456.) 

By a strange chance, owing to its having been covered over by a stone platform ever since 
the Moslem occupation of the city, until quite recent years, a solitary tombstone of a crusader 
still lied in sifu before the south-transept entrance. The grave looks as if it had never been 
disturbed, so that the body possibly still lies untouched below. ‘The person commemorated in 
the inscription on the stone is a certain Philip de Aubigni, Governor of the Channel Islands, 
one of the Councillors of King John at the signing of Magna Charta, and tutor of the young 


# RICIACE T:PRILIPPVS:D 
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Fu. 7.—Inseription on Tomb of So Philip do Aubigni, ut the Ratrance of thie Holy Sepolehre Church. 









king Honry IIL He visited Jorasalem in the train of Emperor Frederick [., 1229, and died 
thera in 1236. F. Gough Nichols, F.8.A., in Proceedings of Archwol. Inst. [Lincoln] gives the 
text of aletter from Philip de Aubigni to the Earl of Chester on his arrival in Jerusalem. ‘Two 
Acts of Assizes held by him in Jersey ure sealed with the same coat-of-arms as on the grave- 
stone in Jerusalem—tfour fusils in fess. 


(To be continued.) 
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A WEEK IN PICARDY. 
By J. D. Crace, F.S.A. (Hon. A. , 





ida. L—Pk CATED: 


visit to a few of the creat ehurehes of Northern 

Franveo,* and now lie has to record the impres- 
sions made, during a spring visit this year, by other 
noble churches on the eastern side of the route to 
Paris—with Amiens as o starting point. The 
Cathedral of Amiens is so well known that to dwell 
npon it in detail would be supsrfluons; but the im- 
pression made by its vastness, ite homogeneity, and 
its grand simplicity of line must ever be freah and 
striking, Ruskin's little “Bible of Amiens * 1s o 
charming companion and a useful index to the ex- 
tensive and interesting sculpture [fig. 2). 

The beautiful stalls are probably the most perfect 
example of Gothie woodwork in existence—no less 
perfect ag joinery than as carving of infinite shill 
and fancy. Forfull two hours did we examine and 
wonder at the intricacies of ita design and the life 
and charm of its detail, crisp as when executed with 
such delichtful certainty of hand, 

We lingered under the great vaulting of navo 
and sisles till the light grew dim, and the very 
vasiness and dignity of the building seemed to 
erow more impressive as the light faded, even from 
the colour of the glorious windows. 

From Amiens we came to Bravvats—much 


FE is two years since the writer described a short 








* Joussan, 6 Jane 1108, 


CARMTAS FUDCTH oF SATE, 


more the French country town, with many an old 
gabled house front, and with its great market-place 
full, as we saw it, of busy life under widesproad 
market wnbrellas; thehore mass of the uneampleted 
Cathedral looming over the housetops, A muocni- 
fieent monument of a grand ambition mnfuliilled, 
although not without much persistence, 

Allowing thot Fergusson'saphorism is true—that 
exaggeration if never in good taste—and this 
wonderful height of the choir is doubtless exagrmari 
lion, yet it ia a very noble one, lé is, aa it were, 
the apotheosis of the glory of the verticalin Gothio 
architecture: and it needs a conler-critic than the 
writer to follow Ferrusson to his conclusion. Wa 
are awed by the boldness of tho conception, anil 
moved by the delicate beauty of the design. Lut 
tho architects of this eons ul structure must 
have had bitter moments. At one time the 
collapse of the choir vaulting led to that duplica- 
tmz of the support by intermediate columns and 
arches which gives so compressed an effect to the 
arcading, whilst even secentuating the height. 

In two bays on the south side may be seen a 
CUrIOus change of intention, A cusped circle was 
carved in the spandril between two inserted arches : 
but apparently it was found better that the long 
shaft from which the vaulting springs should be 
carried down to the main column, like the others ; 
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itis therefore carried down across the ceuspad circle, 
When, in the sixteanth contury, the later architect 
boldly erected a steeple some five hundred feet high, 
that also crashed down some five years later, work- 
ing hayoo below. ‘In repairing the great piers the 
old grouped-column sections were abandoned, and 
an inexpressive roll and hollow substituted, aadly 
detrimental to the effect at the crossing. Still, 
there remein that amazing choir and apse, with 
éelerestory windows over fifty feot high, rich with 
stained glass up to the vory vaulting, which iteolf 
seems to soar and crow dim in space, 

Tbe carved doora of the south porch ore fino 
epecimens of the art of the time of Francis L, to 
which period or a little earlier belongs the Palais 
deJustice, once the Episcopal Palace, close at hand. 

Near algo, but out of sicht in a courtyard north 
of the Cathedral, i a delightful littl entrance 
poreh in the angle of the court [fie. 3]. 

Below, towards the river, lies the Church of 5. 
Etienne, with an early north doorway, and othur- 
wise intereating [fig. 4), A little further, and om the 
river itself, ia o fine old mill, whose history one may 
suppose to wo back as far as that of the Cathedral. 
Crossing the river, a short walk uphill brings you 
to a charming early Renaissance mansion, now the 
“Formede St. Symphorien, ite fine doorway broken 
away to admit the farm carts; and from the terrace 
of this lies below you all Beanvais with its Cathedral 
rising like a great rock, dominating the whole. 


TSI 


From Beauvais we came to LAow, perched on a 
long ridge of rock above the fertile plain. The 
steep alopes are topped by the high retaining wall 
which girdles the town, at the oastward end of which 
rise the six towers of the Cathedral. Seen fram 
the railway below they have o gaunt and somewhat 
crude appearance, the tall openings giving them a 
look of incompleteness, an effeot dispel lead when 
they are seen from the town, These and some of 
the details are well shown in Nesfield’s admirable 
drawings. The fine interior is remarkable for its 
aquare east end, like our English churches, un- 
eomumnon in France: and it has an additional arcado 
above the trae triforium and below tha clerestory. 
Immediately north of the Cathedral ts the Palais 
de Justice, formerly the Bishop's Palace, also of 
the thirteenth century, standing on an open arcado 
and backing on the town wall, 

Besides the little church of the Templars in the 
garden of the Mucée are many other antique re- 
mains, including three old gateways to the town 
(fig. |; and passing westward we came to another 
fine church of the thirteenth century, St. Martin's, 
a simple, dignified building, where we found the 
parish priest calechising his boys. The plain 





Vi, 3.—-EEAUVAIS tT AE GELLEZ'E HOVEE. 
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pointed arches of the nave spring from synare piers 
with attached shaft to naive anid aisles. As wo 
left the church by the corth docr we saw, kneeling 
alone before a he wil aliar, a young soldier, hia 
fair, closwly-cropped head reverently bent, hie blue 
military overcoat falling in straight folds about his 
knews—an earnest, motionless figure, suggestive in 
the evening light of the vigil of a knight of old. 
Passing on, throngh an old gnteway, to a path 
outside the walla, we came round to a point from 
which we could wateb, across tho valley, the 
golden light slowly fade from the towers of Laon 
Cathedral. Be 

Tho next day found ws at Sr. Qonstis, a bright 
town with a specious “ Place,” atone end of which 
stand the gothic Hotel de Ville on its arcade of 
pointed arches, while in the cantre ts the apirited 
modern monument which commemorates the sic ye 
ul 1557. | 

The Cathodral of St. Quentin is closely built 
round on the south side, and nowhere is there 
wide space from which to view the oxtorior (fig, (i). 
Within, one is impressed at once by the great haight 
of the nave (some 24 feot higher than that of 
Chartres), by the beauty of the chevet, and by the 
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aplondour of the stained pias there and in the north 
transept. Less favourably is one struck by the 
polychromatic deeorstion of the eastern part of 
the church ; not because it is particularly inhar- 
monious, but because if in no way recognises 
the oonatroctive lines, and being earried out mm 
atrong tones, and stopping short at the level of the 
main arches, it eute the height in balf and arrests 
the eye below the triforium. Later we ae a visit 
jo the Musée, to see Delatonr’s. pastel portraits. 
They justify his reputation; for these portraits, 
executed in the eighteenth century, have a vigour 
and character unequalled in this medinm, Delatour 
is Bt. Quentin's celebrity, His statue stands in 
front of the Cathedral, 

Returning to Laon we made thence for the 
Critnav pe Coucy, being blest with a really fine 
day among many showery or dull. Those who 
have not seen Concy can have little conception of 
what a thirteenth-century strong place ooulil be. 
Tho defensive contrivances, the skill of exceution, 
and the bold seale of the plan are alike astoniah- 
ing. The little town, with the castle of ita N.W. 
oxtremily, occupies a re entirely enclosed by 
lustioned walle, Only from the town can the 
castle be entered, and then across a wide moat, and 
throngh & succession of portoullised gatownys. 
Four great towers of fine masonry defend the ex- 
ternal walls of the castle, within which walls are 
vast storehouses, stables, and offices; to the north, 
where the hill-side is steepest, are the Sieur's family 
apartments, with large tracery windows overlook- 
ing the country; but towards the town, and sur- 
rounded hy its own outer wall and moat, towers 
the great keep [fig. 7), 210 fest high, with walls 
44 feet thick, the final defenee—having its own 
wall, iis own stores, its own means of offence. Wall 
might the owners of this impregnable stronghold 
beast the motto—" Roi ne suya, ne prince, ne due, 
ne comle sussi; Je suys le Bieur de Coney.” 
We took our lunch on a little vine-covered terrace 
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with the great castle before us and speculated 
as to what manner of men wera these great 
Seigneurs, responsible to no man, lords of all they 
overlooked ; and, later, sat on the ruined wall and 
listened to the nightingale singing among the 
blossom of cherry or apple trees, with the scent 
of wallflower perfuming the evening uir.” 

The samo nieht we arrived at Somsosxs, Asa 
town, one ninst allow that it has a somewhat pur- 
posdless air. ‘There is a rather dreary “‘ Place “ at 
the edge of the town; the strects seam to lead 
nowhere, Dutthe Cathedral of Soissons, especially 
its grand nave and choir, must be reckoned among 
the finest of French ebureches (fig. 8). [fs interior 
has been seriped and repaired, and the jomting 
pointed with black cement. Now, admitting that 
the avenge ese masonry aids the perception of the 
contours, thid emphasising of the jomis i very 
disturbing. 


Tho south transept is particularly interesting, 
being apsidal, the arches carried round and form- 
ing an erusaeesth ey nok ra oats of oi 
apse opens a chapel with a delightful arrangemen 
ah esleaias and yaulting, The triforium forms 
wide gallery all round the church, affording admir- 
able views of nave and transepts. The meh glass 
(thirteenth century) still remains in the lower 
windows of the main apse, and Incomplete remains 
of the glass in the clerestory. But how glorious 
mitt pete bean the effect when the whole was 
Ol ote t tering the town is the 

Alore nant on entering the t ur 
Portal of St. Jean-des-Vignes—the west fayade only 
of a great abbey church with two beautiful spires. 
It stands now in a barrack-yard, 

As the shadows lengthened we came to Rems, 
to find the splendid {nvade of the Cathedral glowing 
in the golden sunlight. In this we were fortunate, 
for wo had but fitful gleams the next day, and mueh 
rain. But where there is so much to be seen and 
studied within, as well aa without, the tricks of 
weather are not fatal to enjoyment. We were not 
without opportunities for examining the wealth and 
beauty of the external seulpture; but a brief reeord 
of travel is not the place to describe in detail the 
elories of the architecture, the stained glass, the 
tapestries which enrich the interior of such a mathe- 
dralas thatof Reims. One may, however, note the 
wonilerful effect of the nave, with its great clere- 
atory windows retaining much of their stained 
glass, and the simple arcade of small single arches 
which make the trifcrium seem like a wide frieze 

* An excellent little pamphlet on the Castle, by MLE. 
Visliette Due, fs sea yet sald at the ChiAtent. 
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below them; all melting as it were into the apse 
with its high-stilted arches below, and its tall 
windows above ablaze with magnificent glass ond 
seeming compressed by the converging stone-work ; 
while right and left the great pe aly on the aiale 
walls afford a background of softened colour to the 
arches of the nave, | eT 

Yet, after this, the Church of St, Remi will 
equally delizht the artist. Its grand, simple forms, 
the magnificent series of stained glass in the clere- 
story, the saint's shrine, with the beautiful Re 
naissance sereen which encloses it b filling the 
spaces between the columns of the choir [fig. 0), 
and, not least, the great squares of tapestry hang- 
ing from abovethe arches of the transept, combine 
to make a striking picture. Two Reman monolith 
ernite columns flank the west porinl: two more 
oceur in the nave. Their tops have been chipped 
away to fit the twelfth-century capitals. 

In the “ trésor" of the seeristy are some splon- 
did embroidered copes of different epochs, many 
fine Limoges enamels and the bwautiful gold chaline 
of St. Remi, probably of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, among many other valuable objects, 

But Reims os o city, and s prosperous one, has 
many interesting features besides these grand 
churches. There are picturesque old houses still 
remaining, # Roman arch, a yery fine Town Hall 
of the same period in design as the screen in Bt, 
Remi (Louis XIII.). Itis worth while to give the 
ingeription which commemorates its architects :— 

“ce nATIMENT 4 Erk cokstiiter pe 1627-4 1634 
Sth LE FLAX DF L'ARCHITECTE HEME, JAS BONTOMME, 
LE PAVILIWS CENTHAL A Bre Sinve A La meee EPOQUH 
Dareks LEK DERMIWH DY SCCLETED BEMOIS, ZICOLAS 
JAOQuEs.” 
The building age uA been peace the 
eamié style, and the interior apparently quite re- 
modelled late in the nineteenth century. 

One other monument must be mentioned, the 
Banquet Hall in the Archbishop's Palace, » noble 
hall, in which were held the coronation banquets, 
with a fine Gothic chimney piece of one end, dis- 
figured by being painted white-and-gold when 
pales X. was crowned, the last for whom it was 


way of 
Ghent and Broges, Although both are full of 
interest, they lie outside our aubject. Yet Iam 
tempted to allude fora moment to the paintings, 
not only of Memling, eo well known as they are, 
bat to those by Geerhardt David, in the Com- 
munal Museum at Bruges, which in power and 
beanty of colour are no less worthy of admira- 
tion. 


From Reims we turned homewards by 
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XX. MR. SPEAIGHT’S SUGGESTED IM- 
PROVEMENT AT HYDE PARK CORNER, 
By H. Istoo Trices [4.}. 

Next to Trafalgar Square, there is hardly a more 
important traffio place in London than that formed 
by the junction of Piccadilly, Park Lane, Gros- 
yenor Phice, and Constitution Hill; and any st- 
tempt to re-plan Hyde Park Corner upon more 
architectural and dignified lines is worth bemg very 
seriously considered by the authorities concerned. 
We are therefore indebted to Mr. Speaight for 
bringing forward his scheme for improvement at the 
present moment, when the question of a National 
Memorial to King Edward VIL. is being discussed. 

Before considering Mr. Speaight’s scheme it will 
be interesting to tecall the previous history of 
Hyde Park Corner. Mr. Speaight in the brochure 
thut he has circulated says — | 

“The importance of architecturally treating this 
Western Entrance to the Metropolis in a dignified 
way was fully appreciated by Hobert Adam, who 
im 1778 prepared a carefully designed scheme, which 
can now be seen st the Soane Moseum. Sir John 
Soane also published plans for the same purpose m 
1796, 1817, and 1836, which can also be seen at his 
Museum in Lincoln's Inn Fields, Soane, in pre- 
paring two of his plans, was influenced to a large 
extent in his designs by the entrance into the Acro- 
polis at Athens. Although none of these schemes 
would be now feasible on account of the present 
crowded state of the traffic at this pomt, yet m each 
ease the author recognised that this important 
position called for an architectural treatment.” 

In 1873 the Metropolitan Board of Works began 
to consider the qnestion of improvements in the 
seighbourhood af Hyde Park Corner with a view to 

iin better provision for the traffic. The whole 
matter remained in abeyance for nine years, and in 
1882 the First Commissioner of Works brought 
forward o second proposal which was eventually 
carried out and completed in May 1883. 

This scheme cannot be said to meet adequately 
the traffic requiroments of to-day, and its shapeless- 
neas is, a8 Mr. Speaight ays a thing of wonderment 
to foreigners visiting the Metropolis and « thing of 
shame to any Enslish hman who has the shghtest 
idea of the principles on which a Place should be 
laid out. 

The scheme that Mr. Speaight hus now brought 
forward ia best described m his own words :— 

“By the realisation of the suggested improve- 
ment not only would the present shapeless mass 
of roadway now forming the junction between 
Piccadilly, Knightabridge, Grosvenor Place, Con- 
stitution Hill, and Hyde Park be transformed into 
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a large rectangular enclosure, at once dignified, 

spacious, and artistic, hut an extremely appro- 

nriate site would be obtained for the National 
femorial to King Edward VII. 

“The space available for the purpore of the sug- 
cested improvement would provide, at a com- 
aratively small cost, an enormous Place, 725 feet 
ong aac 410 feet broad, reminiscent of many 
stately enclosures of a similar nature to be found 
in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Venice, and other 
cities. Its area, ga ott $00,000 square feet, 
would be nearly three times as large as the Piazza 
8, Mareo ot Venice, and considerably more than 
twice the size of Parliament Square. | 

« And, im addition to providing « suitable site for 
the Royal Memorial, the east and west boundaries 
of the Place offer facilities for its further embelhsh- 
ment by the erection of fhe Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, and at some future date a National Opera 
House on the site of St. George's Hogpital. 

“ Under the arrangements proposed, the Decimus 
Burton's Arch would be removed from its present 
position at the top of Constitution Hill to setetiee 
the central feature of the southern boundary of the 
new Plaoe, | 
| “Re-erected in the altered position suggested, this 
archway would naturally form the Royal Entrance 
to Constitution Hill, whilst the lateral screens or 
eolonnades of coupled Corinthian columns, when 
incorporated with the existing structure, would 
rive a Monumental and appropriate appearance to 
the wide roadway proposed to be formed on the 
north side of the erounds of Buckingham Palace. 

‘In arranging the plan every effort has been 
made to provide effective vistas, and an unusually 
fine one would be obtained diagonally across the 
Place from the east end of Piccadilly by St. James’ 
Street to Grosvenor Creacent. 

“ Architecturally the appearance of the Place 
dominated in the manner proposed, viz. by a cen- 
trally placed equestrian monument of the late King, 
and ed on its east and west sides by public 
buildings desizned?to give the requisite balance 
and symmetry, could scarcely fail to be satisfactory 
from an mathetic point of view. 

“Nor have practical considerations been neg- 
lected in working out a scheme upon which, from 
first to last, a considerable amount of study has 
been expended. | 

“For instance, it is confidently expected that 
under the scheme now brought forward the diffi- 
culties hitherto associated with the traffic at Hyde 
Park Corner would entirely disappear, or ot least 
be lessened to a very considerable extent.” 

One of the most important features of Mr. 
Ze pach scheme is the widening of Piccadilly by 

) feet, thus bringing the curb in a line with the 
existing railings of the Green Park, and the fine row 
of trees that at present is situated just within these 
tailings would therefore Ime with the new curh, 
thus converting the south pavement of Piceadilly 
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into a delightful boulevard.. The widening of 
Piccadilly is an urgent matter that has been pressed 
home to the authorities by the Report of the 
London Trafic Commission. It is impossible to 
watch the congestion of trafic in Piccadilly any 
afternoon during the season without being amaged 
that the difficulty has not long ago been rectified 
by the simple process of placing back the park 
railings 20 feet. This precious 20 feet of parkland 
is hardly ever used by a single individual, and by 
throwing the land into the roadway the public 
would not be robbed of one inch of open space, | 

We entirely concur with Mr. Speaight’s plan im 
the provision that it makes for entirely sur- 
rounding the new Place with buildings of a 
monumental character. He suggests that im the 
event of his proposal being carried out a sum of 
£75,000 might be obtained from the Committee 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre for a site 
on the east side of the Place: The part of the 
acheme that is perhaps hardly likely to find favour 
with architects ia the colonnade that it is proposed 
to erect on the south side of the Place, and the 
Hanning of so fine a triumphal arch in a meaning- 
ess way is detrimental to the whole scheme. With 
the fine background of trees that is afforded by the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace it would be possible 
to plan a low architectural screen wall, possibly of 
concave form like the entrance to “ Unter den 
linden” in Berlin; but with this exception Mr. 
Speaight’s scheme has much to commend rt, and we 
cannot fail to admire his public spirit in bringmg 
forward the proposal. 


SIR THOMAS DREW, P.BVELA., LL.D. : 
A MEMOTR. 
By Annent HE. Munmay, A.R.G.A. [P.}. 


Thomas Drew came of a well-known Co. Limerwk 
family, but was himself a native of the North, 
his father being the Rev. Thomas Drew, D.D.. 
Rector of Old St. Ann's, Belfast, a well-known and 
highly-esteemed divine. He was born in Belfast 
on Bth September 1838, received his early educa- 
tion in that eity, and was urticled to the late 
Sir Charles Lanyon, R.H.A., President of the 
Reval Institute of the Architects of Ireland, 
afterwards head of the firm of Lanyon and Lynn. 
From the first Thomas Drew showed great apti- 
tude for architectural design. After the com- 
p'etion of his articles, he came to Doblin m 1562, 
baa then about twenty-four years of age, and 
entered the office of the late William George 
Murray, R.H.A., with whom he was asaociated 
fori number of years. In 1871 he married Miss 
Adelaide Anne Murray, sister of Mr. William G. 
Murray, and daughter of Mr. William Murray, 
Architect of H.M. Board of Works in Ireland. 


During the period of Mr. Drew's association 
with Mr. W. G. Murray, he was closely identitied 
with the design and supervision of several im- 
sortant buildings, notably Messrs. Gilbey’s, im 
Jpper Sackville Street ; the Hibernian and Pro- 
vineial Banks; on the plaster modelling and 
internal decorstion of the latter building he read 
a most interesting paper before the Institute of 
Architecta at the time. Soon after omni to 
Dublin he was awarded a special silver medal by 
the Institute of Architects for his set of measure 
drawings of the Portlester Chapel in St, Audoens 
Chatch, High Street, Dubhm., 

Entering upon independent. practice, he speedily 
established for himself an extensive connection, 
his chief forte being ecclesiastical work, m which 
he especially delighted. He first began in North 
Frederick Street, removing thence to Upper 
Saokwille Street, and later on to No. 6 Stephen's 
Green, where he remained for many years, in & 
house designed by himself, and at the time re- 
earded as the perfection of good street architecture, 
The house formed largely the subject-matter of an 
appreciative paper read before the Institute of 
Architects oan) by Sir Charles Cameron, 0.B., 
an Hon. Fellow of the Institute. Finally, some 
twenty years ago, he removed to No. 22 Clare 
Street, where he practised up to the time of his 
death, and where for several years, under circum- 
stances that are well known, he gave hospitable 
shelter to the Irish Architectural Association. 

Daring his long and honourable career 45 a prac- 
tising architect in Dublin, Mr. Drew became respon- 
aible for a great number of works of distinguished 
merit, of which the following were among the 
chief exeeuted: The new Cathedral, Belfast ; the 
Ulster Bank, College Green; Messrs. Atkinson's 
premises adjoining the bank: ; the gracefal church 
of St. Kevin, South Circular Road + Messrs. Robert 
re fae & (o.’s premises in Stephen's Green ; Clon- 
tar! Presbyterian Church; the beantiful new 
church of Murulin, Co. Down ; the restoration and 
practical reconstruction of Waterford Cathedral 
(in the course of which the plan was discovered to 
be similar to that of the Danish foundation of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, Waterford being 
a stronghold of the Danes); the Trimity College 
Graduates| Tercentenary Memorial Building ; 
alterations to the Library and Reading Room of 
Trinity College ; the beautiful spiral staircase to 
the organ chamber of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
erected in 190! at a cost of £11,000 ; the fine Law 
Library of Ireland at the Four Courts, Dublin, for 
the Honourable the Benchers of the King’s Inns ; 
the Rathmines Town Hall : restoration of Coleraine 
Church ; improvernenta at St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Galway; very large additions to hough Rynn, 
Dromod, Co. Leitrim, for the Hon. Colonel Cle- 
ments, D.L.; additions to Coolarigan, Kileock, 
for Mr, R. M. Wilson ; additions to (urrygrane, for 
the late Mr. James Mackey Wilson, D1. ; additions 
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to Killa, Co, Kildare, for Colonel St. Leger- 
Moore, C.B. ; additions to Knockrobin, near Tulls- 
more, for Colonel Biddulph, D.L. ; additions to 
Castle Archdale, Co. Fermanaczh, for Colonel M. 
Archdale, D..; Knockbreda Church, Belfast ; 
the Masonic Boys’ Schools, Clonskeagh, Co. Dub- 
lin: the Grammar School Library, Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin; and a host of other works, 
large and small, on all of which he brought to bear 
great skill and refinement, and an intensely pams- 
taking measure of care. | 

He was on more than one occasion consulted 
with reference to English Cathedrals, notably im 
the case of the late J. Li, Pearson's Truro Cathedral 
a few years ago, when there were certam. failures, 
which Sir Thomas Drew diagnosed as simple 
“ flushing * of the joints of the piers. On this case 
he wrote an able and luminous report, In which 
he deprecated all ides of panic, and set forth the 
real causes of the small failure. 

Despite the degree of professional success he 
attained, and the numerous commissions that for 
over forty yeara flowed m to him, Sir Thomas 
Drew never had an opportunity of achieving a 
suocess in a really great building until he was 
cOmimdasio: to design the new Cathedral for 
Belfast, For this he first made a scholarly design 
in the Gothic style of the fourteenth century, only 
to set it aside and to evolve o really masterly 
conception in the form of i most original design 
based on Romunesque tradition, suggestive of 
much of the rich and glowing detail of the round- 
arched work of Southern France, as seen at Arles, 
etec., and in the domed churches of the Charente 
Tiistriet. Unhappily, want of funds prevented his 
secing this fine conception fully completed. The 
exterior is still quite unfinished, but the interior 
is a noble and impressive modern church, to which 
no illustration that we have seen does full justice. 
To ecclesiastical design Sir Thomas Drew gave of 
hia beat, and no trouble was too great for him im 
order to make his work as perfect as posathle. He 
was the only Irish architect honoured with an 
invitation to submit a design for the Queen Vic- 
toria Memorial in London, and he sent in o mas- 
terly suggestion, including a scheme for the recon- 
struction of the park fngade of Buckingham 
Palace, which was not, however, secepted, the 
work being entrusted to Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 

But Sir Thomas Drew's energies, busy man as he 
was, were never eo centred in his professional work 
as to exclude all other mterests. He was an in- 
defatigable sketcher and measurer of old work. 
He knew the old — “s aoa intimately ah 
lovingly. Many of his holidays were spent on the 
par dll of the English Architectural 
Association, the last oceasion the writer remembers 
to have met him there being at Lancaster m 1897, 
when he was full of zeal and ons, measuring 
and sketching the old work. aketches, not 
ashi kee for exceptional prettiness, were 
remarkable for workmanlike accuracy and effect, 
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Ssoneypas attention being ci paid to the 
etuil and the construction. ‘To the last he was a 


moat strenuous advocate of this form of architee- 
tural education, and to the end of his days he was 
a student of the art he professed. In his earlier 
anes he was a very fine draughteman. 


other pursuits he seed th much serene. 
For one who had not enjoyed the advantages of a 
University education he had remarkable classical 
knowledge, and was a thorough master of the 
English language and literature, possessing 
literary style, fnent, pure, and vigoro 
ipped attention and excited interest. Every 
subject that he handled he handled well and with 
distinction, 
He was a ui > read and well-informed anti- 
uary. In 18M A was honoured by election to 
the Presidential chair of "the Royal Bociety of 
the Antiquaries of Ireland, the largest Antiquarian 
Society in existence. | 

He joined the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland soon after coming to Dublin, and became 
successively Member and Fellow. For very many 
years he acted with industry and energy as hono- 
rary secretary, subsequently, for nearly twelve 
years, holding office as P ident of the Institute ; 
at the period of his death he wns serving upon ite 
Connell, i= 

In 1889 Sir Thomas Drew was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
during his occupancy of the presidential chair of 
the Irish Institute he held a seat on the Counmil. 

He was Cathedral architect to the National 
Cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin; 8t. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Armagh ; and Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, and under his direction various works of 
aperntian were from time to time undertaken. __ 

In Christ Church Cathedral, his annual lecture 
descriptive of the history and fabrie of the church, 
given on every Bt. Stephen’s Day at Stronghow's 
tomb in the nave, was looked forward to with 
interest by many of the citizens, and was always 
well attended, A ready and witty speaker, he had 
the great gift of making himself interesting on 
almost any subject. 

For many years he was a Commissioner of Black- 
rock Township, displaying much practical common- 
sense in the affairs of the district. 

He was an original member of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland in the “ sixties.” He pro- 

ed the first resolution at a meeting held im the 
rosvenor Hotel, Dublin, in 1896, for the purpose 
of reviving it, and was the first member enrolled in 
the new body, in which he ever took the kindliest 
mierest. 
- Asa man of keen artiatio tastes, he was naturally 
the friend of painters and sculptors, and becoming 
first an Associate and later a full Member of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, he was elected 
Professor of Architecture, and on the death of Sir 
Thomas Farrell was chosen as President of the 
Academy. His last vears were spent in vigorous 
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but unhappily fruitless efforts to obtain better 
official recognition and support for the representa- 
tive body of artists in fre 1. 

Upon the formation of the Georgian Society, m 
1908, for recording the vanishing relica of old 
Dublin, he was chosen as one of the vice-presidents, 
and spoke at the inangurul meeting, — 

When the Belfast architects « fow years ago 
decided to establish a local soctety of their own, = 
was unanimously selected us the firet President of 
the Ulater Society of Architects in his native city. 

In 1900, when her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
revisited Ireland for the first time after many 
years, Sir Thomas Drew was commissioned by the 
citizens to design a triumphal atch, to be erected 
at the entrance to the city. He evolved an 
excellent adaptation of one of the ancient city gates 
of Dublin, and here her Majosty was, mpi at ta 
ancient custom, presented with the keys of the city 
by the Lord Mayor. Inthe same year Sir Thomas 
Drew received the honour of kmghthood at the 
hands of his Excellency Earl Deana. Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. To commemorate the event 
his architectural brethren decided to make him a 
presentation, and the gift he chose was & * loving 
cup,” to be transferred to the Institute. To 
the cup was attached an old Irish silver spoon, a 
christening gift to Sir Thomas, and the presentation 
was made at a representative gathering of Irish 
architects at a dinner in Dublin. 

Five years later the University of Dublin con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D. honoris causa, 
in recognition of his distinguished attainments. 

Only a few weeks before his death, the Statutory 
Commission of the new National University of 
[reland honoured him by asking him to fill the 
newly established Chair of Architecture, and to 
serve upon the Sites Committee of the Senate. 
Rather aguinst his own inclinations—for he had 
well earned a title to honourable retirement, and to 
rest—he accepted in characteristically unselfish 
fashion, feeling it to be his bounden duty. In re- 
sponse to a little note of congratulation and good 
wishes from the writer, he, under date 15th January 
last, wrote a lengthy letter of warm thanks, in- 
stinet with energy and hope. After referring ta 
“having been laid aside by illness, and out al 
affairs in general,” he goes on to say: * I did not 
take much interest about it (the Chair), and when 


I returned to work in rude health again, | knew 


nothing about what was being done, as I had not 
heen at Institute meetings for many months, and 
knew nd one connected with the National Univer- 
sity. ‘The offer of the Professorship was a surprise 
ty me, and one which for some reasons I was not 
altogether very anxious to accept; but it seemed 
a plain duty to do so while I find myself active and 
vigorous to do work for the profeasion—at least in. 
organisation.” 

it is not so much as the most distinguished of 
living Trish arehi that Sir Thomas Drew will 
be missed, but as the warm, staunch friend, the 
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kind adviser and wise counsellor, especially of 
younger men, Asa charactenstic action, may be 
recalled a little incident that occurred only a short 
while before bis fatal illness. A brother architect 
er man—being unfortunately m- 
volved in a building dispute about which litigation 
was pending, consulted Sir Thomas as an old friend. 
At once, without « moment's hesitation, he offered 
to undertake a long and arduous journey to a remote 
part of the country and to make difficult and 
troublesome examination without fee or reward. 
In him students, too, have lost a warm and kindly 
friend. Old and young, nine out of ten architects 
m Dublin feel they have lost a dear friend. 

The personal character of Sir Thomas Drew was 
marked by extreme uprightness and a ery jouer 
ap for the honour of the profession, Although 





ed with great tact, urbanity,and persuasiveness, 
and an ideally firm chairman of a meeting, he wis 
at times—on very rare occusions—a little hasty. 
He then occasionally spoke before he thought, 
Absolutely fearless, he did not care who was 
offended at his outspoken comment 1f he thought 
it deserved. But if he ever showed a little heat, 
it was as quickly over. Like all men of strong and 
assertive character, he was very thoroughly staunoh 
in his friendships, and never, on the other hand, 
dissembled his dislikes. Like all such men, he 
posseseed a little of what Whistler has called “the 
gentle art of making enemies “—but in lus case 
they were few and between, and seldom re- 
mained such for long. 

A characteristic recollection of Drew recurs to 
memory. Drew was consulted by the authorities 
of a certain new church which had begun to display 
very serious constructionul defects; and he, 
without mincing words, commented thereon in a 
pretty strongly worded report, but before posting 
it, he as a matter of professional courtesy sent the 
draft to the architect involved, who called on 
Drew at once, and with more courage than wisdom 
desired to know for what pecuniary consideration 
the report might be modified ! The exact reply is 
not recorded, but it had intimate reference to 
alternative modes of egress from the room. 

Another experience of his, in somewhat similar 
circumstances, happened when two or_ three 
alternative designs were submitted to him for 
udyice. Again he commented somewhat severely 
on the weak construction of a roof, The indignant 
author called on him to offer remonstrance. “I 
can't understand yout criticism,” said he; “ and 
between ourselves,” he added, “I don't mind 
telling you I copied that roof from an example in 
Viollet-le-duc. Have you got the book here?” 
The volume was duly apodaced, und o d by 
the author of the design and triumphantly handed 
to Drew. “Did you read what was under it 7” 
asked he. “* No,” replied the architect, “ I’m not 
4 good French scholar.” “ Well,” eaid Drew, “it 
says underneath, ‘ Example of weak construction 
to be avoided *! ” 


TH) 


He wos a collector of antiquities, possessing a 
number of old ministures, including several by 
Comerford. He had also un good collection of 
Waterford cut class, and several beautiful Georgian 
tnantels. Another ald mantel, now in his office, waa 
resened from the old home of the Mornington famil y 
in Great Britain Street, Dublin; the house whic! 
was the family residence before they migrated 
to 24 Upper Merrion Street (where the Duke of 
Wellington was born) has since been demolished. 

Sir Thomas had been suffering from his old 
enemy, gout, for some time, but about Christmas 
lust he became quite strong and well again, and re- 
turned to work vigorous and alert as ever. His 
last public act was when he appeared on the Bee 
form on the o¢casion of the opening of the Ina! 
Art Students’ Exhibition im the Hall of the Ciyil 
Engineers in Dawson Street a couple of months 
before his death, A few days later he was seized 
with sudden illness, and his medical advisers found 
it necessury to perform an immediate operation. 
For this purpose he was removed to the private 
hospital in Lower Mount Street. From the effects 
of the operation he appeared to rally satisinctorily, 
and the reply to inquiries was that he was domy 
well. A once or 80 before his death, however, his 
malady took an unfavourable turn, and he passed 
away on Sunday, the ldth March, _ 

In the Kvening Mail of the following day there 
appears under the signature of “ V." a touching 
little tribute to the memory of Drew and his life- 
long friend William Mitchell, who preceded him 
into the great unknown by only a few hours. 
Those of the fratermty will discern therein the 
hand of Mr. Richard Orpen, an old and distim- 
guished pupil of Drew, and the valued friend of 
Mitchell ——“ There are grey days in the spring of 
the when the pulse of Nature seems to beat 
feaiby. Buch a day ia this, when we know that two 
lifelong friends, Sir Thomas Drew and William 
Mitchell, he dead. We architecta meet one 
another im the street, and there ts real sorrow in 
our faces, Two of our leading men have stepped 
aside into the silence ; mén 60 intimately connected 
with our professional life im Dublin, members of 
our Council and past Presidents of our Institute, 
We their juniors are filled with a sense of the 
insecurity of things and count our own aceumu- 
luting years. Our loss is too recent to permit us 
to appraise the splendid qualities of each. We walk 
the streets, busy with the affairs of the moment, 
for life must go on and the day's work be done, 
though our hearts contract within ud: amd, here 
und there, through the grey city—scourged by the 
March wind—we see the memorials of these two 
men whose drawing boards are to-day idle and 
whose T-squares have been hung wp for the last 
time.” 

Dublin, Avseer E. Munnar [F.). 
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Town Planting Conference, 10-15 October 1910. 

The Royal Academy has generously placed its 
walleries at the disposal of the Roya itute for 
the purpose of the exhibition o drawings und 
models illustrative of town planning. ; 

Members are requested to make erly applica- 
tion for membership of this important Conference, 
and to take all the means in their power to bring it 
to the notice of those interested in town planning, 
whether architects or laymen. | 

Ladies also are eligible for membership. _ 

The Seeretary-General will be happy to” send 
additional copies of the Preliminary Announcement 
and form of membership to applicants. 

All communications to he ae 

The Secretary-General, 
Town Planning Conference, R.LE.A., 
) Conduit Street; W. 
Professional Conduct, &c. 

The attention of Members and Licentiates isoalled 
to the following resolutions of the Counnil :-— 

_1. That it is reasonable that an architect should 
sign his buildings in an unostentatious manner, 
similar to that adopted by painters and sculptors. 

2. That it ia undesirable for architects to exhilit 
their names on boards or hoardings in front of 
buildings in course of construction. 

3. That a member having any ownership in any 
building muterial, device, or invention proposed to 
be used on work for which he ia architect, shall 
inform his employer of the fact before their use. 

4. That no momber shall attempt to supplant 
another architect after definite stepa have been 
taken towards his employment. 

o, That it i# desirable that in cases where the 
architect tukes out the quantities for his buildings 
he should be paid directly by the client and not 
through the builder, 


The Mortality in “‘ Back-to-Back" Houses. 
_The Local Government Board has issued as 4 
Yellow-book [Cd. 5514] a Report by Dr. L. W. 
Darra Mair on the relative mortality in “ through 
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and “ buck-te-back ” houses in certain towns in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Dr. Arthur News- 
holme, Medical Officer of the Board, in an intro- 
duction to the report, sums up the conclusions 
arrived at by Dr. Darra Mair. The mquiry, he 
save, has been extended to thirteen industrial 
towns in the West Riding. The comparison of the 
two types of houses has been limited to houses of 
good structural condition situated in healthy areas, 
and in order to avoid accidental statistical error the 
vital statistics have been taken for a period extend- 
ing over ten years. The results thus obtained 
confirm on the whole the results of previous less 
complete inquiries. They show that even rela- 
tively good types of back-to-back houses, when 
compared with through houses, have « death rte 
from all causes which is 15 to 20 per cent. in excess 
ofthe death rate in through houses. This excess is 
not evident in back-to-back houses built in blocks 
of four, which, unlike those built in continuous 
rows, possess some degree of cross-ventilation. [t 
ia noteworthy, however, that in all back-to-hack 
houses there is excessive mortality from diseases of 
the chest, like bronchitis and pneumonia, and 
dineascs esperially associated with defective growth 
and development of the young child. The statistics 
niso show that the excessive mortality associated 
with back-to-back houses falls chiefly on childhood 
and old age. Dr, Newsholme points out that, so 
far as carefully compiled statistics can nettle the 
matter, it is certain that even the best hack-to- 
back houses are decidedly less healthy than through 
houses, and that their provision as dwellings for 
the working classes is undesirable, Back-to-back 
houses have lower rents than through houses pro- 


viding the same accommodation, approximately 
in the proportion of 4a. Gd. to 5s. td. But the 


higher rate of rental is recouped in better health, and 
in the facilities for self-contained family life of & 
satisfactory character, which is ensured by having 
airspace at the rearas well asin front of the house. 


© Exhibition, 1git. 

An architectural and* buildimg competition ts 
being promoted in connection with a Town Plan- 
ning and Modern House and Cottage Exhibition, 
to be held next summer at Gidea Park, Squirrels 
Heath, under the Presidentahip of Mr. John Burns, 
President of the Local Government Board. Mr, 
H. H. Raphael, M.P., who seme years ago presented 
to Romford the fine public park which bears his 
name, has offered a thousand guineas in prizes for 
the best designed houses and cottages erected in the 
Exhibition, and for « site plan and other designs. 

The competitions open to architects are -— 

Class T.—A Detached House, to cost £500 ; First 
Prize, Gold Medal and £250 ; Second Prize, £100, 

Class LJ,—A Detached Cottage, to cost £370: 
F vie Prize, Gold Medal and £200); Seeond Prize, 
SLO. 
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Olas TIT.—For the best Internally Fitted Cot- 
tage in Classes L or HL. ; Prize £50. 

Class IV.—Town Plan of Gidea Park: First 
Prize, £100: Second Prine, £51), 

Class F.—Carden Design for House or Cottage 
in Classes L. or II, : First Prize, £25: Second Prize, 
£10. 

Class Vi.—Perspective Drawing. suitable for 
reproduction of « House or Cottage entered. for 
Competition in Classes L. or UL. : First Prize, £10; 
Second Prize, £6. 

The following competition is open to builders :— 

Clase VIT—For excellence of Workmanship and 
Construction inthe Erection of » House or Cottage 
in Classes L. or IL: First Prize, Gold Medal and 
£100; Second Prize, £50. 

The Directors of the Romford Garden Suburb 
will purchase twelve of the houses and cottages 
erected by exhibitors. Arrangements ure also 
being made by which at least three-quarters of 
the cost of the erection of all competition houses 
will be advanced te competitors. 

In recent years probably nine-tenths of the 
houses newly erected in the eastern suburba of 
London would fall within the cost limit lid down 
for competitors in this Exhibition, and it is the 
desire of the promoters that the Exhibition shall. 
set u standard of architectural design. and of mter- 
nal comfort and convenience, which will do much 
to improve the growthof suburban neighbourhoods. 
The idea of the promoters is not to bring together 
a collection of “freak houses.” but to discover 
what the best architectural ability and skill in the 
country can do towards the solution of the problem 
of houses and cottages at sums within the reach of 
people of moderate means. Mr. Raphael's gene- 


rosity should meet with » wide response in entries, 


Lo 


Mr. BE. Guy Dawher, Vice-President RI BA., 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. and Mr. Mervyn Macatt- 
ney, F.8.A. [F.], will act as judges. 

Designs in Classes [, and LL must be submitted 
not later than 3lst October; in Classes V. and VI. 
by 30th November; im Class [V. by Slet March, 
1911. The full conditions can be obtained on ap- 
plication to Mr. Michael Bunney [4.], Secretar of 
the Exhibition, 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


Mr. John Burns on Garden Suburbs. 

Mr. John Burns, laying the foundution-stone of 
the first house in the Romford Garden Suburb 
on the 28h ult., said they were Imaugurating 
that day another link in the garlanded chain 
of gurden suburbs that were surrounding the 
ureat metropolis of London. The object of these 
garden suburbs was an attempt to bring the town 
into the country and the garden into the town, ane 
by u judicious amalgamation of both te secure, not 
only lor the working classes, but forthe whole of the 


ple irrespective of class, something more toler- 
able, more decent, more beautiful, and more human 


than many of the collections of houses of all sorts 
5 F 
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that had been dumped in and around London during 
the past hundred years. The garden suburb was 
smething more than a new environment for a 

rivileged section of the community. This move- 
ment was not confined to Romford, nor to Britaim, 
ner to the continent of Europe. There was not a 
community of civilised people who wanted to be 
more civilised who were not thinking ont, planning, 
scheming, and Raping the future of their houses, 
towns, villages, and cities on lines similar to this, 
und it was right that it should be so, He wns 
soundly British im all hie housing and architec- 
turally domestic views. He was for the homestead 
aguinat the tenement, for the house versus the flat, 
for the home against the barrack ; and he was for 
the cottage, and for death to the imstitution- He 
liked the detached house, the separate garden, the 

rivate home with the collective playground. He 
nelieved we had nothing to ye. lut had all to 
lose, by imitating Germany. America, and France 
in our domestic architecture and in our neigh- 
bourly relations. 


Street Improvements City. 

Mr. Frank Sumner, the City Engiteer, refers m 
his annual report to the widening of Fleet Street, 
and says that the Londen Cowity Council have 
iureed to contribute £200,000, half the net cost of 
setting back the 28 buildmys still remaimmng, Con- 
siderable progress has heen made in settling claime 
for the widening of Bichopsgate Street Without, 
Arrangements have heen made for removing the 
projecting comer of Hishopsgate Street Withm, so 
that at its junction with Leadenhall Street the 
thoroughfare could be widened to 39 feet. The 
building tine of Cornbill at that spot is also to be 
straightened. The London County Council have 
agreed to contribute towards the cost. The withen- 
ing of Tudor Street, begun in 1882, has been con- 
tinued, and stwps aré beg taken to widen King- 
horn Street. The widening of the eastern end of 


Gresham Street, between 


Coleman Street, and of the eastern end of Leaden- 
hall Street, are under consideration. Notices have 





been served tu effect a widening of Wood Street. 


The four ancient gates enclosing the parich of St. 
Bartholomew the Great have been removed, and 
compensation lias been paid to the parochial 
suthorities. The gates dividing St. Michael's Alley 


and George Yard, Cornhill, have aleo been removed. 


Mr. Calton, A.R.A., on Education and Art. 

Mr. W. Robert Colton, A.R.A., in a letter in 
The Times ot the 17th inst, protests agwinat what he 
considers the radically wrong aime of our educa: 
tional authorities in aes to. urt matters, and the 
foolish expenditure of public money m encouraying 
the wrong side of the balanee of supply and demand 
in art production, Dividing (ireat Britain inte 
buyers and producers of art, he manures whether 
we do not spend moch stupidly on the producer, 
and littie or nothing on opening chunneis for the 
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outlet and absorption of the product by cultivate 
the masses, The money spent upon our vast collec- 
tions at the British Museum, the National Gallery, 
and the South Kensington Museum, i# not spent 
n cultivating the masses. These institutions, 
r. Colton, thinks, are more in the nature o 
Universities established before their tume and at 4 
period when elementary schools of appreciation are 
alone needed. That it is advisable to have mode- 
nite collections of art works in. our capital city made 
wp of single examples of all schools is not disputed. 
But if we propose absorbing a goodly proportion ot 
the thousands of pictures by Old Masters existing 
in England and several-fold examples of all the 
foreumn ones—enlarging and building new ealleries 
ax soon aa the old ones are full—then we are spend- 
ing the nation’s wealth in « very mad and foolish 
way. Our national collections in London are &% 
comprehensive that the acquisition of fresh ox- 
amples might now be very well left to the bene- 
volence of the private donor, But, on the other 
hand, the starved desioners and workers in metal, 
pottery, textiles, lace, &c.. should have the finest 
examples of design in their respective trades 
brought home to where they live and work, to such 
laces as Birmingham, Sheffield, Staffordshire, 
radford, Leland, and » hundred other districts. 
Art teachers ure produced by hundreds yencly: 
A few find work in producmg more of their kind. 
Very many find nothing to do: a waste to the 
State of the dividual, money, brains, and time 
spent. Designers are turned out that they may not 
ary their best, becanse the beat cannot be sold 
by the manufacturer at a renunerative price. 
Considering the other factor m the case—the 
necessary artistic public to buy the materialised 
design when it is put upon the murket—this side of 
the question Mr. Colton contends that the Govern- 
ment entirely neglects. There ia no organisation 
to produce those qualities in the mind of the public 
that will lead them to purchase, out of sheer love 
for the beautiful, those fine designs that are pro- 
duced in pottery, metal, wood, and textile fabrics 
hy the craftemen of to-day. When the Govern- 
ment begins to think, it will begin to create a de- 
mand for the sood work of the artist and designer, 
it will realise that the love of the beautiful is the 
panacea for half the vice that dominates manki 













at to attock grossness im ite infancy b surround 
invthe hudding mind with beautiful objects will be 
the means of creating a citizen that will, in his time, 
demand the heautifully designed article as a neces- 
sity of his existence. It will place in every district 
small museum that shall be a criterion of taste. 
Built, by skilled architects, adorned and decorated 
by famous sculptors and painters, it should con- 
tain the chowest examples, actordimg to the 
trades of the district, and be a standard 

in every particular, The cost of th 
temples of art being gradually established might, 
Mr. Colton suggests, he entirely supplied from funde 









stating it to he that of > 4 


THE GUILDHALL CRYPT 


released by the stoppage of the unnecessary craze 
oe collecting works of ancient art as at present 

acted, which is not on the hasis of the beauti- 
ful, but on that of rarity. Government purchases, 
hevyond those already indicated, should be of the 
finest examples of modern skill, that in due time 
will x naturally lieoome the work of old masters, 50 
that ono tna may be given to modern prodne- 
tinn eke craftsmen, rather than that innumer- 
able inefficient artists should be forced and thrown 
upon the world without any outlet for their pro- 
ductions. We may take many lessons from other 
countries in these matters. ‘France apends very 
large sums im buying examples of modern French 
design in all branches of art, and distributes them 
over the whole country. And our neighbour finds 
this poliey pays not only in encouragement to hor 
craftamen, but in the money she draws from visitors 
from all nations of the earth. Above all, by 
placing beautifal objects m close contact with the 
musses—in her streets and parks—ahe i# always 
ailently instructing them in wsthetics. 


The Guildhall Crypt. 

The crypt under the Guildhall was opened to the 
public for the first time on 8th Angust. The erypt 
measures 77 feet hy 46 feet, and is 13 feet m heivht. 
Tt extends over practically the same ured as the 
hull above; and is very similar in demgn. It is 
divided by a partition into eastern and western 
orypte, only the former being at present open. The 
eastern portion, which is divided into four bays 
ourresponding to those of the hall, was probably 
used for ceremonial and the western half for domes- 


tic 
Mr. Svdn Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [F.], the Ci ty Sur: 


veyor, whose recent Paper. at the Soci rf Arta 
was rewarded by the Society’s Silver Medal, states 
that the whole of the building was | at one 


time. It was begun in 1411 and comy leted in 1425, 
the porch being added last of all. No discoveries 
of Norman work have been made. Everything 
found—ineluding windows, staircase, and passages 
—helped to fix the date as the fifteenth century. 
The Roman remains now exhibited im the Ceyee 
have for many years been stacked away like ru 
hish in « back yard, and until they were recently 
anpacked no one knew how fine they were. 

The much-needed restoration of the eastern 

erypt (which was formerly almost hidden) haa 

shown the shafting to be of blue Purbeck stone. 
Until quite recently it was used asa kitchen. The 
western errpt, which is believed to have colla 
during the Great Fire and to have been testor 
Wren. is still used as a storehouse. 

The eastern crypt, which is now open from 10 to 


hy 


S daily, except Sundays, is being used a8 part of the 


Museum. A collection of old eottins ia being shown 
here, inchiding one from Austin Friars, another 
from. the Guildha!! Chap |, with an inseription 


eoftrey the Trumpeter, 
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and some of Roman times, as well as Roman frag- 
mente of the well and other relica, 

Mr. Sydney Perks in his Society of Arts Paper 
suggests that as next year will be the quingentenary 
of the Guildhall, it would he. P| oyrish le date for the 
restoration of the western 

It is not unlikely that the € duildbull will be can- 
sidered in connection with that portion of the 
King Edward Memorial which the Corporation wall 
probably undertake on its own account, apart from 
the metropolitan scheme. 


The British School at Rome: Dr, Thomas Ashby’s- 

Dy. Thomas Ashby, Director of the British Sclioal 
at Rome, in a letter m The Times of the drd August, 
gives some interesting details of the excavations 
which were carried on by the Government of Malta 
under his direction during the month of June at the 
well-known megalithic buildings of Hagiar Kim and 
Mnaidra. 

The excavations, Dr. oniey writes, hal a twofold 
object. It was passes be cers: eee raion 
original excavations a rikdings in 
aml the at yp excavations of the former in 
1885, the ereuniel plan. been completely discovered, 
or whether there were any additions to be made to it; 
and also, inasmuch as previous &x re had, un- 
fortunately, almost entirely neglected to preserve the 
ama! objects, amd eapocially the enkiney, which it was 
obviows that they must have found, to see whether it 
were not possible to remedy the deficiency to some 
extent by the recovery of sufficient material, at any 
rite for the determination of the date of the structures. 

In the course of ten days’ work at each ge 
antisfactory results were arrived at in both theea 
respects. It was found that in front of the bagades 
both of Haginr Kim and of the lower building a 
Mnaidra there was 4 large area roughly paved with 
alate of stone, ‘This wae also the case ato building of 4 
aimilar nature excavated in. 10 on the hill af Corrs 
dino, and seems to have been a feature, No 
further ens He (exeept in amall ls) were made 
to the plan of Magiar Kim ; hid ak Maaniea [6 waa feniest 
thint: beisicles the two main perts of the stroctore there 
were some subsidiary buildings, which, though less mas- 
sive, were of considerble importance ; were pur: 
haps devoted to domestic uses, inaamuch as a very 
large quantity of pottery waa found in them. It waa 
also ascertained that the site for the upper part of the 
nan building, whieh is undoubtedly later in date than 
the lower, was obtained by heapmeg up against the 
external north-east wall of the latter a tian of small 
stones s0 a5 to form a level platform, instead of hy eut- 
ting away the side of the rocky hill upon the slape of 
which Mnaicdra is sttunted. 

In both buildings there were places in whieh the soil 
had not yet heen completely cleared ave Dipset cham- 
bers in which the annent floors of limestone 
chips (locally called “torba™’) hecintataed their 





hardiness after perhaps 4,000 years, It was here that 
small objects were found in considerable quantities— 
numerous fragments of pottery and of flint, but no 





trace of metal; the etna pve ery wat 
with that found in the hypogeum of Hal ni (recenth 
(described in an interesting and) well fhisiratnd hittin 
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book by Professor T. Zammit, the Curator of the 
Valetta Museum}, and in the othor megalithic buildings 
of the island, eo that it seems clear that Hagiar Kim 
unsere ae like the meet, belong to the neolithic 
pe ' # & 4 

A few examples were aleo found of the small atone 
pl often narrowed in the centre. which are common 
in the megalithic buildings of Malta, both in isolation 
ond as mppocts to the coverslahe of the dolmen-like 
niches whieh are so important a feature in these build. 
ings. In etther case, Dr, Arthur Evane thinks, they 
must be treated as Amctyli, or pereonitications of the 
Deity ; and one or two small terra-cotta models of them 
were discovered in the course of the present excava- 
tions, A specially fine stone pillar, hitherto concealed 
by earth, more elaborately tured than any other | have 
geen in Malta, was found by us, serving as the support 
to a dolmen-like niche immediately within the lower 
building at Mnaidrn, on the right. Dr. Albert Mayr, 
in his valuable book on “ Prehistoric Malta," is of 
opinion that the round towers, of which som half-dozen 
exist in Malta, aleo belong to the prehistoric period ; 
but im a trial excavation at Torre Tal Wilgia, near 
Mkabla, we were not able to find any evidence in 
favour of this supposition, all the pottery which came 
ieee belonging at the earliest to the Punio period. 

his is the second season in which the Aritish School 

at Rome haa had the advantage of being able to oo 
operate in excavation with the Government of Malta, 
and the public spirit of that Government in bearing the 
expense of the work deserves all praise... . 


The oil-destroying properties of the alkali in 
cement have ca trouble in painting concrete, 
which can be overcome by a method deseribed by 
Mr. Charles Macnichol in # paper presented to the 
American Society for Testing Materials last month. 
He used it successfully for some years and recom- 
mended tt as simple and reasonable in cost, 

The method consists in treating the cement sur- 
faces with a solution of equal purts hv weight zine 
sulphate and water, wpplied with an ordinary bristle 
brush, after the cement is dry. Uf the precaution 
ig observed of allowing forty-vight to seventy-two 
hours as @ drying period, this treatinent, Mr. Mac- 
nichol states, will render » cement wull as safe to 

amt on as. on ordinary plaster wall. At his requeat 
Dr. A. 8. Cushman prepared the following explana- 
tion of the chemical reasons for the success of zine 
sulphate in such work : 

“In —_ to the scheme for painting concrete 
work with « solution of zinc sulphate in order to 
mike the surface hold 4 paint coating, it is my 
belicf that the zine sulphate is very well adapted 
for this ppom owing to the fact that when zine 
sulphate ia brought into contact with the calerum 
hydroxide (hydrated lime) a chemical reaction re- 
sults in the formation of calcium sulphate (2ypeum) 
and zine Bekins (hydrated oxide of zinc), It is 
apparent from this that after the surface has he- 
come thoroughly dry i dpe it will contain within 
its pores a mixture of gypsum and sine oxide. 
These materials have no bad influence on linseed 
oil und, m fact, are frequently used as paint pig- 
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ments, The reason why such treatment should be 
necessary before applying a paint coating to the 
surtace of concrete must be apparent to everyone. 
When Portland cement sete a certain amount of 
lime is get free in a hydrated condition as calcium 
hydroxide, This iz o strong alkali, and tends to 
suponify the oil in the paint coating and thus de- 
strov it. The work done by the application of 
zinc sulphate is to destroy this alkalinity. and 
change the caletum hydroxide into a mixture of 
apie a aos zine oxide. Ido not know 
of anything that would answer this se better 
than zine sulphate.” jet 

Another action taking place, and an important 
one to the winter, is the filling of the pores of the 
concrete, which prevents suction, thus keeping the 
oil paints applied from penetrating too deeply into 
the cement. : 


Moving a Chorch Tower. 

The Times Engineering Supplement of the 1Tth 
August has the following item of newa from Bel- 
gum: “The church at Bucholt, on the Dutch 
frontier, a Gothic building of the fifteenth century, 
has become too amall for the continually growi 
population of the commune, and as the choir vould 
not be lengthened it was determined to move the 
tower bodily for a distance of 9.40 metres, just as 
was done in the case of the Dam station at Antwerp. 
This work has now been successfully accomplished. 
The tower, which is 40 metres hich, is of square 
section, measuring 10 metres on the side, and 
Weighs nearly 3,000 tons, Tt was first raised 2 om. 
in order to detach if from its old foundations. 
The track along which it was then moved was 
formed of double beams carried on tive rails. serew- 
jacks bemmy placed 35 em. apart. The displace 
ment of the structure was effected in eight days, 
and eight workmen were able to produce all the 
effort Tequired to move it forward 24 mm. at a 
time. On the first day the tower was moved 
lf pi om rol second 45 cm... on the pest om, 
and so on, the motion being imperceptible to the 
naked eve. The work has cost 350,000 fr. with 
9,500 fr. forthe newfoundations. This is believed 
to be the first instance in which « huilding of such 
height and age has been moved.” 


Eiipentess! “Avescttsion on the 10h Augeot con: 
Billposters’ wiation on the ith August, sug- 
geated that they should introduce srebstoceee! 
deaigns in their hoardings; and he expressed his 
intention te offer four prizes to be competed for 
next veur of £50, £25, £15, and £10 respectively 
for the best bill-posting stations constructed from 
an architectural pomt of view, 


Mr. Eowvap Wiwrens [F.} haa been appoi 
Surveyor to the Greevenor Estate in ae seen 
anecess 





ion to Colonel Eustace Balfour [F.1, w Ls 
from the post. Behe bce 
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Mossic nad Fresco by Pintaricchia xt & Mauris del Bopolo, The figere in Freees, the backgramd lin Moser, 


WALL DECORATION, 
By F. Moruey Fierouer, Director of the Edmburgh College of Art. 
Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 8th December 1909. 


HE great increase of material and mechanical resources in these modern days seems to have 
brought bewilderment and confusion to decorative art rather than any COTTes poring 
advantage. No doubt the power of production to-day is greater than im past times, 

but so far the advantage seems lost in the misdirection of its use. In wall decoration especially 
is this confusion evident, With all our machinery, with all our schools, can one point anywhere 
to a single piece of great and satisfying modern wall decoration in all this country—to any work 
that will bear strict comparison with that of the great masters of the past ? We have had im this 
country several masters of great decorative and imaginative talent. Ome thinks of the names of 
Gainsborough, Alfred Stevens, Rossetti, and others of our great painters who had the poetic 
talent, yet who left no great wall decoration in any of our national buildings or elurches or great 
halls. 

The reasons for this apparent lack are probably deeper than we can tell. Perhaps the con- 
ditions of our climate and national life are euch that a different character of decoration 1s more 
suited to us—one more concentrated in form, used as pomts of enrichment giving emphasis to 
large reposeful surfaces, rather than the diffuse decoration of great spaces suited to other national 
ideals. Perhaps the reason 1s simply that a proper technical method has not yet been found 
that will satisfy the conditions imposed by our humid climate and the impure atmosphere of our 
cities. In either ease it ia evident to all who have studied the more modern attempts at mural 
decoration that the technical problem is not solved ; that good work has been spoiled or lost for 
lack of craftsmanship ; and that a true technique must be found before real progress can be made 
in this branch of Art. 


Third Geriea, Vol. KVIL. Na. 19.—34 Bept, 1910, 5a 
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It is the purpose of this Paper to Inquire what are the principles that should be observed and 
kept in view in the search for a method suited to our modern conditions, and for the future 
development of a School of Decorative Pamting in which personal expression may have the ntmost 
freedom, subject only to the control of a true principle. 

Tn contemplating the earrying out of a definite scheme of decoration, the considerations that 
must simultaneously present themaelves to an artist ara those of Material and Treatment. The 
materials to be employed and the style or manner of treatment are equally involved in their 
relation to the architectonic necessities of any given work. The first decision as to both Material 
and Treatment must satisfy the elementary wsthetic principles or canons of workmanship 
relating to the work in hand. 

In mentioning esthetic principles, the objection may be raised that wsthetic principles, 
like the so-called laws of Beauty, are incapable of precise defmition. No doult this is true 
as to a fixed law or definition of Beauty. Beauty is a name for the realisation of a perfect 
harmony—# condition or state rather than an wction. It is only with action or with Art 
that we can state rules of cause and effect. So it is only as we touch and handle tools and 
materials in art that we can find any definife and fixed rules or principles of workmanship. 
But these ure clear and definable. The right or wrong principle may be tested and tried by 
action and result. In all the Arta canons of workmanship are known and accepted in the work 
of the true Tradition, though to many artists the knowledge is one more of instinct than of 
intelligence, and the rules are perhaps too rarely stated. 

(me great established principle relating to ‘wall treatment demands that in the decoration of 
a wall the senae of the flab surface shall not be lost; that however elaborate the enrichment of 
the design, the sense of illnsion shall never be given to an extent that would appear to destroy 
the fact of the flat wall. It is the same fundamental principle or rule that insists, in the enrich- 
ment of an object, that its essential character shall be emphasised rather than lost or disguised. 
This principle is familiar to ns all, yet how often is the consideration of it negleoted m our wall 
decoration, and especially in the choice of material for such work? Not only m our own time, 
but in all times of the great periods of decorative art one sees the frequent tendeney to fall away 
from true decoration of surface to the meretricious effort to produce illusion of reality and so 
destroy rather than decorate the wall. Examples of this may be seen in Roman as well as in 
later Kuropean art. 

Whatever then be the particular material chosen for use on the surface of the wall, it must be 
of a nature to harmonise with the fabric of the wall rather than to conceal or diseuise it. It 
should not be necessary to cover up the wall with a foreign material before commencing to deco- 
rate it. The most true decorative method will be one that uses rather than conceals the wall. 
It may be contended that some of our modern wall coverings are a necessary clothing of a wall 
prior to its decoration. In the case of domestic rooms, with the need of continual renewal and 
ever-changing tenaney, this must be admitted to be so ; but here it is a question of renewal and 
change of surface for the sake of cleanliness and the nidividual taste of successive tenants, and not 
a case of permanent or monumental wall decoration. 

A common practice in the permanent decoration of public buildings is to cover the walls with 
cunvas upon which the decoration is painted either before or after the canvas is placed on the 
wall, This at the best must be admitted to be only a convenient makeshift and not a method 
satisfying in the simplest way the primary conditions of artistic treatment. The canvas is not 
durable material uzed under such conditions, and is in its nature foreign to the substance of the 
wall, 

One might elaborate to a great extent instances of breach of the elementary principle of true 
and direct treatment in wall decoration without finding any clue to a solution which should 
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indicate the perfect method. We can no longer have recourse to the simple means of the old 
masters of fresco painting, for these have been proved dangerous in our humid climate and smoke- 
laden city atmosphere. If, however, we examine the best results of modern methods of work, 
keaping in view the principles of the true tradition, we may find ultimately an indication of the 
gure direction for research and experiment that will lead to a method suited to our modern 
conditions. | 

First among the notablo examples of modern work that would seem worthy of our con- 
sideration are the great deeorations of Puvis de Chavannes. ‘The collection of decorations on the 
walls of the Pantheon in Paris affords a umque opportunity for study and eomparison of various 
styles, both in method and treatment. Chief among them are the pale decorations of Puvis de 
Chavannes, showing the life of Sainte Genevieve, patron saint of Paris, rendered in delicate tones 
carefully limited in range as well as in power of colour, so that they harmonise perfectly with the 
severe atone interior of the solemn building. They have a pale beauty that is akin to that of 
the decoration by Perugino in the National Gallery in London. Near to them is the great 
dramatic painting of the death of Sainte Geneviéve by Jean Paul Laurens, covering three divi- 
sions of a large wall with a representation full of intense human interest ; yet, seen from across 
the building, its dark masses do not decorate, but rather blot and obseare the stone which one 
feels to be covered up and hidden under the oil-painted canvas. On another side of the building 
the terrible realiam of the execution of # saint, by Bonnat, turns the recess in which it is placed 
into a chamber of horror. No sense of enrichment of a wall remains, only the vivid picture of a 
ecene of murder. 

Without question the work of Puvis de Chavannes is pre-eminent in its beautiful selection 
of tone and colour and its obvious harmony with the spirit and architectural intention of the 
building. On eloger examination one finda it to be painted with solid oil paint, rendered dull 
on the surface by means of a wax medium, and on a canvas ground which has been fixed to the 
stone wall. It is here that one questions the character of the method and workmanship. The 
fixing of the canvas is a convenience to the artist, but is not called for by the wall whieh it con- 
ceals ; nor can its material satisiy strict conditions of goundness and durability. The method 
has still other objections when it leads to the possibility and actual practice of painting the 
decoration away from the building and under other conditions of lighting, as has been the case 
in M. de Chavannes” later work for the decoration of the Boston Library. These decorations 
were entirely painted in Paris, on canvas, without the artist having seen the building for which 
they were destined. Here both wsthetic and material interests are in danger. 

It follows from these considerations that although one must allow the fullest admiration for 
beauty and fine treatment to the work of Puvis de Chavannes, yet the methods employed do 
not strictly satisfy the requirements of artistic principle on the material side. 

In another respect the use of a canvas covering for wall painting entails the lose of a decora- 
tive quality, especially when the canvas is solidly painted over, as in the case of the Pantheon 
decorations. Under this treatment one loses the harmonious luminous quality which should be 
a property of the wall ‘tself rather than an illusory effect obtained by loaded lights. 

In the Vatican frescoes by Raphael one never loses the sense of the luminous wall, telling 
everywhere through the painted decoration. In the Pantheon decorations, although the tones 
chosen are most harmonious, yet there is a sense of the loss of the wall’s own luminosity under 
the super-imposed opaque coating of solid paimt. This necessity of retaining and using the 
luminous power of the wall [| believe to be of the firat importance in decorative wall-painting. 
It is a most conspicuous quality in the best of the old masters’ work. 

Another noteworthy example of modern devoration is the work in South Kensmgton 
Museum by the late Lord Leighton—the two linettes filled with designs representing the Arts 
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of Peace and the Arts of War. These beautiful designs are carried out by a modern method, 
named the Spirit Preseo method, by which the colour, while rendered fluid by a spirit mediom, 
is laid on @ porous surface, and is at the same time slightly protected by wax. But the surface 
of the wall remains dry and absorbent, and the work is subject to all the varying influences of 
moisture, dirt, and acid pas in the London atmosphere. The colour has already faded oon- 
siderably in the few years that have élapsed since the work was done, and the surface has shown 
signs of disintegration. Otherwise the decorative character of these freseoes is entirely satisfy- 
ing, and they are of a true and scholarly tradition. Their only element of failure is in the fact 
of their inability to resist the dangers of our climate by reason of their exposed surface. How 
great these dangers are, and how penetrating is the acidity of a city atmosphere, will he realised 
by consideration of the fact that Professor Church, in examining the exterior limestone of 
St. Panl’s Cathedral, found the limestone to be changed to sulphate of lime to a depth of thres- 
quarters of an inch by the action of sulphurous acid in air and rain, Although in an interior 
there is protection from rain, there is still the similarly dangerous cireumstanee of condensation 
of moisture consequent on sudden changes of temperature. 

Neither the painted canvas nor the spirit-fresco method has therefore provided us with a 
sure means of work, The examples cited and other modern decorations of great and notable 
achievement, such as those by Mr, Sargent for the Boston Library, still leave us uncertain as to 
the soundness of their method, and unconvinced that the proper solution has yet been found. 
Many other media and special preparations of pigment have bean invented and are offered by 
the manufacturers of artists’ materials, some having obvious advantages ; but, good and useful 
a5 these are, they meet only part of the main requirements of our case, 

The failures or difficulties of modern materials have driven many artists to revert to the old 
methods of pure freseo as the only solution of the madern problem. Some examples of modern 
work of this kind are shown this evening. It is contended that they are standing our climate 
satisfactorily ; but so long as coal and gas are burnt in our cities there must be the continual 
impregnation by acid and consequent disintegration of surface as the lime becomes inevitably 
decomposed and the surface gradually powders away. or these reasona the revival of freseo 
and tempera is of doubtful value. 

In an experiment nearer home the difficulties with which we are faced have been more frankly 
met, and appear to be to a great extant overcome, in those remarkable examples of modern 
decoration in our own city darried out by Mrs. Traquair, Open as these decorations may be to 
individual criticism, yet they are without doubt a great achievement, and satisfy in a remarkable 
way many of the most difficult conditions presented to the modern decoratar. They are, by 
virtue of the nature of the materials used, of erent durability, and should Prove to be immune to 
the dangers of our climate and atmosphere. They may be safely and freely washed and their 
protecting surface of wax may be renewed from time to time. 

The following are notes given me by Mrs, Traquair of her method of work and of the 
preparation of the walls: 

(1) A good plaster ground was prepared, then successive coats of zine-white were given, 
thinned very much at first with oil and turpentine—almost no zine in lirst coats—iour or five 
coats given in all, 

(2) The painting was done on the solid 2ine-white ground,—the colour used being ordinary 
oil colour in tubes, thinned by a medium of beeswax dissolved in turpentine.—about one teacupful 
of beeswax shavings to a pint of turpentine. The lights were got by Wiping with a rag, no white 

(3) The finished painting was varnished with good copal carriage-varniah. 

(4) A wash of wax and turpentine was put over all the varnished surface and rubbed by hand 
with a cloth to a dull eggshell polish. 
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A careful examination of the work in the Catholic Apostolic Church and in the Mortuary 
Chapel of the Sick Children’s Hospital strengthens the conviction that the methods employed are, 
in the main, very suited to the conditions of our modern life. 

There is confirmation of the value of the protecting surface of wax, laid on and polished by 
hand, in the description given lately by Principal Laurie of the methods employed by the Greek 
sculptors and decorators in similarly protecting the painted surfaces of their statues and temple 
walls. Perhaps in detail the method might be simplified or varied, but the main points essential 
to true decoration seem to be well fulfilled, namely : 

(1) The wall is prepared with a durable and luminous surface of a very impervious character, 
thus protecting the work from dampness from within the wall. 

(2) In applying the paint the hmminosity of the wall surface is retained and used in modelling 
the forms of the design, ‘The lights are obtained from the wall itself—never by loaded paint 
suggesting an illusion of ight unrelated to the wall's surface. 

(8) The surface of pamt is covered with an impervious and renewable protective material 
that in itself has a quality of decorative value. 

(4) The work is executed tn sifu. 

Whether the problem is entirely solved will only be decided by time and further experiment, 
but there seams to be a strong probability that in respect of material and method of work these 
decorations will prove a most valuable example. 

Tn accepting any technical method of Art work one is thereby committed to conditions that 
affect or limit the seope of esthetic treatment. If we accept a method of the character just de- 
seribed, then the wsthetic treatment of our work must be such as to satisfy the material and 
physical conditions that ara involved. In the first place the work will need to be searcely less 
direct than work in" buon freseo,” for, if modelling in light and shade is to be obtained by means 
of the white ground of the wall, a free and direct technique will be necessary that will allow of 
little repainting. As in freseo work a second painting will need to be avoided wherever possible, 
or luminosity and freshness will be sacrificed. 

On the other hand, the painted and waxed surface will allow of intenser tones than are possible 
on the more dead surface of the fresco wall, and consequently an extended range of values, 
Exquisitely beautiful as are the cool frescoes of Italy in the weleome contrast they afford to the 
intense life and colour of the street and town, yet here in our country of more restrained and 
greyer skies the power to extend and deepen the range of colour values would seem a fitting 
advantage ; so that although our conditions of life and climate may compel us to use a method 
lacking the lightness and delicacy of Italian fresco, may it not be that when we find our proper 
technique it shall prove to be one nevertheless of richer power for expression of form and colour, 
and eapable of a strength and beauty that shall correspond to our own northern qualities of ever 
changing light, and its severe contrasts of deep and tender tones ? 

Tn the furtherance of this search and im the development of a school of decoration in Rdin- 
burgh, great help and co-operation will lie in the power of members of this Association, When 
the signs of life appear in examples of sound experimental work we trust that both welcome and 
opportunity will be given by the architect members of this body. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM.—IL. 
By Geo. Jerrery, Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 
[Comtimmed from p. T29.] 


DESCRIPTION OF THE REMAINS EXISTING ON THE 8ITES OF THE ANASTASIS 
AND THE MARTYRION. 


| CLASSIFICATION, 
Pre-CAuISTIAN. Menizyat (Cwutstian. 
Traces of the city wall of Jeraaslem and of fortifi- Byzantine rebuildings after the rnin cansed by the 
Tombs of Jewish character. Huiltings of the Latin Crusaders [e, 1180]. 
Pagan Rewarva [Cervus Ena). Additions by Emperor Frederick [[. [e. 1225). 


Possible evidences of the me le of Mosca dacs Anan Crsropy. 
tionally suid to have cecupied the site curing this Repairs of the fifteenth century. 
tes Ancresr ComaTian. 


“ae | “a Trakise Cousropy, 
| wild if fourth century | ¢.. o88). 
ie paar, (Boe a ances tend A the sauces Repairs of the axteenth century. 
Modestus after the Persian and Jewiah destruction of Rebuildings after the fire of 1808. 
Terugalom {o. 624). Alterations during the nineteenth ecntury. 


PRE-CHRISTIAN. 


THACEA iF THE ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS OF THE ITY. 


) HE traditional stte of the crucifixion and entombment of our Lord oceupies o plot of land 

| | which is apparently bounded on the south and east by remains of the city defences, 
which are certainly much older than the fourth century. 

In describing these remains of walls of a remote age, 1t must he remembered that they 

cannot be precizely identified ether in age or ge, because they are without any architectural 

features. The methods of masonry construction adopted in the Levant have remained remark- 
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ably unchanged throughout the ages. The huge stones with a simple drafted edge, leaving the 
face in the rough, are common to the primitive builders of the “ Haram area " (site of the Jewish 
Temple) as much as to the Crusading masons of thousands of years later. Also the method of 
building the eity walls at different periods has remained practically the same, the masonry tendmg 
to become a little smaller in cases where rebuilding has taken place and the stones have beon 
reshaped to fit their new positions. 

On the south side of the site a considerable length of the city wall lies buried beneath the 
accumulations of débris and the later buildings covering the area known during the past few 
centuries as the “ Muristan.” It was traced by Schick and others during the various alterations 
which have been earried out by the Germans and Greeks during the past quarter of a century on 
this site, and, although it was never very aceurately noted at the time, the lower courses of the 
strueture still remain below the level of the new German church and the Greek bazaar. Tis 
wall runs in a direction east and west, parallel with the south side of the Holy Sepulchre Charch 
on a line passing through the foundations of the new German church (built on the site of 5. Maria 
Maggiore).* 

The traces of a fortified enceinte on the east side of the Holy Sepulchre are very much more 
complicated with later alterations than the southern wall, and they have afforded a deeply 
interesting problem from many points of view. Herr Baurath Schick, of Jerusalem, who devoted 
so much of his time to the elucidation of archeological difficulties in the Holy City, was perhaps 
most successful in what he did for the Christian antiquities. Herr Schick was employed during 
his long residence in Jerusalem of some fifty years as sanitary engineer to the “ medjlis ~ or 
town council. He also prepared very complete and careful plans of the Holy Sites for the Russian 
and German Palestine Societies, and being constantly on the spot whenever anything was dis- 
covered during the progress of alterations in the centre of the city he was able to amass a vast 
umount of information.. The area on the east side of the Holy Sepulchre Chureh was laid bare 
to a considerable extent during the eighties of the last century by the Russian Palestine Society, 
which had obtained possession of a convenient corner of the premises for the erection of a large 
new hospice or hotel for pilgrims. This area on being freed from the squalid tenements and 
hovels which always cover any ancient site in the East revealed the presence of most interesting 
fragments of buildings which had been completely lost sight of. Herr Schick was mduced hy 
these remarkable discoveries to make elaborate plans of the property, and to construet (or perhaps 
finish the construction of) a large-seale model of the Holy Sepulehre Church, with its surround- 
ings, in wood—the different proprietorships of the premises being shown by painting the model 
in yarious colours. This very valuable record of a period now passing away is preserved in the 
Anglican College, Jerusalem. 

According to Herr Schick's investigations the site of the new Russian church was a rock 
platform which, with its fortifications, had formerly constituted the guardhouse of the Roman 
garrison at this point of the city—a defence as much against the turbulent citizens within the 
wall as against the enemy without. The position of such a mural fortification 1s reminiscent of 
the great Pretorian Camp on the Aurelian wall of Rome, or of the usual position of a medimval 
ejtadel in relation to the city for which it served as a defence. Jerusalem appears to have 
been provided with more than one of these Pretorian camps for the use of the Roman army of 
occupation. 

The traces on the site—te. the searps and rock levels as far as they could be traced by 


* Apparently the only attempts to record the appe thelr bazaar in 1905. Selah Merrill (0.3. Consal) repro- 
of this wall are certain references-to it by Herr Schick at duces this drawing at p. 297 of his book, Anctent Jerusalem, 
different times in the P.E.F.Q.S, and a view of ittaken published in 1908; he doce not, however, mention how the 
from a drawing made when the Greeks were rebuilding rawing was made or by whom. 
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Herr Schick at various times in the course of many years, whenever his professional employment 
connected with the cisterns and drains within this area led to such investigation—induced him to 
form the following opinion. 

The wall, traces of which have been distinetly identified at different points within the 
foundations of the new German church and the new Greek bazaar, appears to be a primitive 
enceinte wall of ancient Jerusalem running east and west. In a line, corresponding with the 
present “* Suk-el-amod.” Herr Schick thinks that the enceinte of the city at the period of a.n. 33 

continued from this pri- 
mitive wall in a direction 
due north, thus forming 
a Tight-angled recess in 
the city defences at this 
paint. <A city gate, of 
special plan and import- 
ance, was situated within 
this re-entermg angle of 
the wall, and forming an 
additional defence to the 
gate on its north side 
stood the larae square 
enclosure or tower -of 
the Pretorian camp. As 
already remarked, this 
camp was intended to 
withstand any attack 
from the city side as well 
as from the open country, 
and for this purpose the 
Tateway seems, accord- 
ing to Herr Sehick's 
theory, to have been 





planned in the shape of 
an elbow or of an L form, 
enclosing one corner of 
the camp and having two 


Se oe ee ee 1 hemes : 
doorways, one fronting 


3 the country and the 
Fin. 9.—Plan of the Holy Sites deduced from the romaine iin mifu, other fading -thoaie 
Beale yfjyp Rock levels in metres above the soa. : B tie cy, 
both of whieh could he 
closed im the event of any fear of the population within the city uniting with the enemy on the 
outside against the“ army of oceupation.” (Fig. 9.) 

The evidences for Herr Schick's theory—the theory which seems also to have heen endorsed 
and adopted by the Russian branch of the orthodox Church—are based on a consideration of 
the rock contours and levels, as they remain ina much mutilated condition at the present day. 
Unfortunately, the site has been much changed in subsequent ages: first, by the monumental 
buildings of the fourth century ; secondly, by the immense cisterns which have been formed all 
over it in later times. 

An inclined plane, rock-eut, leading up to this rock platform of the supposed Pretorium 
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on its south side from the street level on the west, seems to have been formed to recetye a flight 
of stone steps, and one of the ancient steps still stands im situ on the top of this ramp. 

The rock platform above described is at about the same level as the rock platform forming 
the floor of the Mount Calvary Chapel within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and also of 
the general rock level of Christian Street. The ground slopes in a direction from west to east, 
in the same way as it does at the Damaseus Gate, but its exact limits on the north side are 
at present unknown. 

There has always been a tendency to attach importance and value to any kind of ancient 
object which is found during the progress of alterations im Jerusalem. These remains, found 
by the Russians towards the end of the last century, attracted intense interest, and as 1s usual 
in such cases conclusions were drawn which have since become articles of belief with many 
persons, although there is little, if any, proof to be addueed in the matter. The Russian ecclesi- 
astieal authorities seem to have decided that the rock platform, with its inchned plane for steps, 
is the actual stage on whieh Christ was tried before Pilate, and the scene of “ Christ before Pilate 
in the Pretorium ” is represented ina large and quaint painting with life-size figures on a wall of 
the church which now covers the Holy Bite. 


TOMBS OF JHWISH CHARACTER ON THE SITE. 

These tombs may be classified as follows :— 

(a) The Holy Sepulchre. 

(b) The traditional tomb of Adam, forming the hillock of Calvary. 

(ce) The tomb of Nicodemus, a much mutilated tomb of the “ kokim " variety, investigated 
with great elaboration by various writers in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 
for 1877 (several Papers). 

(d) ‘The “ Prison of Christ,” possibly a tomb which had been almost entirely destroyed as 
far as ita character is concerned. This chamber could hardly have been a cistern as has been 
suggested, as it stands at too high a level for such a purpose. Certain traces of graves are said 
to huve been detected in the rock area not far from the north-east comer of the “ Prison.” 


WATER (CISTERNS ON THE SITE. 

he area covered by the buildings of the Holy Sepulchre 1s broken into al] manner of 
irregularities by innumerable cisterns which have been eut from time to time, partly for collecting 
water and partly for quarrying purposes. Many ancient vestiges have naturally disappeared 
under the circumstances. The most ancient of these cisterns is the fuamons “ Cross-finding” 
Chapel, which is referred to in the fret historical accounts of the mediwval period—e.g. Arculfns. 
The holes in tho rocky roof of this cistern are mentioned by Quaresimus (Elucidatio) as evidently 
used for buckets, and this idea has been advocated by the supporters of a theory as to the rock 
platform above being the ancient Pretorium.* 


PAGAN REMAINS. 


Every possible trace of tho use of the Holy Sites for Fagan purposes has, of course, utterly 
disappeared. This would le but necessary under the cireumstances. 
During the excavation of the south-east cornor of the site by the Russians, a curious 
© Cistern of the Cross-finding, Ord. Surpey Notes, with the overlying Mise left aaa roof, ane of the most 
p. 54. “Of irregular shape, hewn oui of the Malaki bed, ancient types of cisterns.” 
oH 
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fragment of inscription, evidently from the frieze of some public building, was turned up. It 
—_-+-— ———_——_——— is the usual commencement of an 
; Imperial dedication— 








| in two lines of finely cut letters of 
the second or third century. 

The Roesians have carefully 
inserted this fragment in the wall 
| of their church, and there are not 
wanting enthusiasts who ¢an ima 
‘“”Y gine this to be one of the usual dedi- 
cations beginning— 

IME. CARS . DIVO . TRATANG 
PARTHICN. &e., &0., 





set up by the Emperor on the 





ela. abl! —_ eae ailing) temple erected here aceording to the 


F10. 10.--Fragmant of un Tmporial Thscription found on the site of the new Chr istian legend about the period of 
Rowan Choreh adjoining the Holy Sepolchre, Hadrian or Trajan. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN. 
THE BUILDINGS OF THE FOURTH CENTURY, 


Fragmentary and much mutilated traces of the great monument erected by the enely 
Christians on the Holy Sites can alone be diseovered at the present day. These fragmentary 
evidences are chiefly in the form of rock-eut outlines and foundation walls, which serve, to aome 
extent, to elucidate the accounts written by early pilerims. In as far us they agree with each 
other, auch traces and early descriptions taken together give a fairly exact and conclusive idea 
of the plan and arrangement of the monument at the period in question. (ig. 8.) 

The method of building in vogue during the later Roman Empire, ani especially in ita 
provincial style, may be studied at Baalbek, The later portions of the stupendous temple may 
be considered almost contemporary with the buildings of Jerusalem, and the shai Hate waid 
probably be identical. This mason craft is characterised by the effort to employ the largest 
masonry possible, and, as a consequence of such a large seale, the stones aro, as a rule, plased:in 
position without being completely dressed to the face of the wall < a finished surface was obtuined 
when the building was completed and there was no further danger of injuring the stones during 
transport and handling. In some cases, as in the entrance facade at Baalbek, the stones (which 
have never been treated as finished work) have squared faces, but the edges are protected by 
a projection of 2 or $ mches, which was to have been cut off when the facade should be finished ; 
this facade, however, never was finished. | : 

In recognising Christianity as one of the religions of the Empire, the Roman Gov bait 
appears to have permitted the erection of sumptuous buildings in the customary way. No 
record remains of how or by whom they were planned; few names indeed of any architeets 
of the Roman Imperial period have reached us with certainty, and, although we hae - many 
descriptions of these buildings, and even a mosaic picture evidently representing aay till 
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the information upon the subject is far from complete. In other words, we have none of that 
official information which is always desirable. 
_ The surviving evidences of the Roman buildings of the Holy Sepulchre on the site are as 

follows :— 

(a) ‘The plan of the Rotunda or Anastasis (Church of the Resurrection) as defined by the 
circular rock-cutting on the west side. 

(6) ‘The “ monticulus " of Calvary (Golgotha), which was also formed into a rock-hewn 
monnment by the Romans, 

(c) The east front of the ‘“ Martyrion " basilica, of which the lower courses of stone and its 
three doorways are fortonately preserved. 

(d) The Madeba mosaic. 

(e) The evidences derived from contemporary monuments, such as the apse mosaic of the 
Chureh of St. Pudensziana, Rome (the present writer 
was the first to suggest this identification, see ()uarterly 
Review, 1899), the Trivulzio diptych, and other ivories 
of about the same period [figs. 1-5, Part [.], whieh ™"" 
all possess a precisely similar character in design and 
detail in the effort to represent the Holy Sites. 

(4) ‘The remains of the Anastasis are indeed scanty. 
The outline of the enclosing wall—which outline ap- 
pears in the earliest known copy of a plan—is only to 
be traced with difficulty in the rock-cut floor of the 
south-west quadrant of the Rotunda, All that we can 
assume is that, as the rock-cutting suggests a circle in 
accordance with the earliest descriptions of the place, 
the traces which remain at the present day are the 
actual foundations of the encircling wail of the fourth 7 
century. " Tat, wa hi Sree or ee 

The rock-cut Holy Sepulelire is, according to many FER ce 
past and pregent authorities, now reduced to # mere = -____.____.- ae ig os 
mutilated fragment of rock, the upper portion of the ou weenny (| | 
little cubicle which the fourth-century stone-cutters po Ned 
left standing in the midst of the levelled plateau having 
subsequently been demolished. 

No architeetural detail or fragment survives of the, _ 

(b) “ Mount Calvary,” which owes its designation 
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and present form to the Romans of ¢. 833, has perhaps p,,. 11 remains of the fourth century in situ 1020. 
suffered lesa from subsequent damage than any other 
portion of the remains of primitive times. Tf this little rock-cut chapel was origin 


nally a tomb, it 





haa undergone a great change by being excavated and enlarged within to its present dimensions, 
but it is, of course, impossible to say how far the rock extends as a covering to the chapel; the 
apse of the chapel is perhaps & mere niche in the rock face, and was never anything more. 

(c) ‘The east front of the Martyrion or Memorial Church ts the most interesting relic of 
the period now extant. Until the Russian Palestine Society commenced its explorations on the 
site during the vighties of the past century, this venerable relic was completely lost to sight, 
and a record of its existenee seems to have survived only in the primitive deseriptions, and in 
an assumption that the granite columns which have been found on the same side of the bazaar 
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formed part of its decorations. ‘hese granite columns were first brought to public notice as 
the “ Propylea,” by Schultz, in 1845, and made to do duty as the remains of the ancient 
* second ” wall of the city * (see Robinson, vol. mi. p. 165). 

The ancient east front of the fourth century has, however, no very clear connection with 
the columns, and it seems more than probable that this colannade has been added to the fagade 
at a subsequent period. 

The three or four courses of large stones which are exposed to view in the Russian church 
and in the adjacent wood store stand on the rock platform in a somewhat chomeily built manner, 
the inequalities of the rock made up with smaller stones, and evidently the whole is constructed 
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Pu, 142—Plan and Elevation of all the remaine in witw at the east end of the buildings of the Hal | 
Fourth to seventh centuries. Seale , |). pi of the Holy Sepulchre, 


with a view to bemg covered over by a veneer of marble, or in some other way. A sunk face on 
the stones and other indications show that the stones were to be drossed after they were in 
position. The southern doorway, which also shows in the Russian chureh, has this peculiarity, 
that ether it is of subsequent formation, or 1. has been. covered with a marble architraye—in 
other words, it is now a mere hole in the wall some § feet or 10 feet wide: it is, however, 
rebated for a door and provided with a cull. 

In the plans of the remains prepared by the present writer for publication by the Russian 
P. E. Society, in 1897, the central doorway of the facade was shown (as inferred) in the position 
where it has simee been diseovered (1907) during the process of rebuilding the Coptic con- 
vent on the site. Its dimensions and position are shown on the detail drawings of the front 


* The * Khan ea Zeit,” “oil market," or Sokel Amuod, the Column,” Rabel Amud. 2 er | | 
takes its Intter name cither from the rows of columns with of the “Suk,” enst of the Prcrie Abdapis wend foes an 
which the market-place waa lined, or froma great. column time (nineteenth century), iy Le te oir 
asi to have stood in the open apace within the “ Gate of 
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(vide illustration fig. 12), and a detail of its moulded architrave (fig. 18). It is somewhat 
puzzling to fd this doorway existing with a moulded and carved architrave executed in the 


stones of the wall, whilst the side door, as above de- 
soribed, if contemporary, must have possessed a marble door 
lining. 

The base of the wall, which haa been brought into clearer 
evidence within the last few years, is certainly occupying the 
position of the east front of the fourth-century basilica, as 
shown on the mosaic of St. Pudenziana and as described by 
St. Sylvia of Aquitaine; the only question which anses ts 
whether the stones we now see are the base of the origmal 
fourth-century monument, or of some later rebuilding 
(hig. 13.4). 

The problem presents itself under so many different 
aspects that perhaps we may consider it one of the most 
perplexing puzzles in archwology. 

1. In the first place, the rock platform on wluch the 
wall stands has the appearance of having undergone great 
alterations subsequently to the erection of the wall—altera- 
tions which are so unaccountable and confusing as almost 
to baffle speculation. For instance, the great central door- 
way, on being discovered in 1907, proved to be without a 
rock cill ag far as was observed, and the area within this 
doorway (westwards) appeared to be of a much lower level 
than the rock platform within the Russian chureh. Here 
there had been cellars under the Coptic convent, and within 
them were disused cisterns or mills for some primitive manu- 
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facture. This area was, unfortunately, not explored with any intelligent supervision—in 
fact, it waa merely turned over by the ignorant occupants of the Coptie convent, whose object 


was to rebuild their premises in the cheapest and easiest 
manner possible, making use of all they found on the 
site for the immediate purpose of second-hand building 
materials, In this way a most valuable piece of 
archeological investigation has perhaps been completely 
lost, and many indications of the arrangement of the 
most interesting of Christian churches probably dis- 
appeared on this occasion. 

Tt would seem sufficiently evident that the rock 
levels around the east front of the basilica have been 
cut away subsequently to the building of the church, 
heeause the wall and rock have been cleaned down (after 
building) to the depth of about three inches at some 
height above the present floor in the Russian church (see 
fig.13a). 'Thewall has been prepared to receive marble 
slabs supported by dowels, the holes for which occur all 
over the face of the stones, and this marble decoration 


Fico, 144—Foundatioon Stones of Constantine's 





in the Rogeian clooreh. 


evidently finished at a- platform level, marked by the horizontal line of the sinking, beneath 
which the rock has subsequently been cut away in a rough unfinished manner. 
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2, A still greater puzzle presents itself when we come to consider the traces of a colonnade 
which at some period oeeupied the usaal position of such a feature in front of the east wall of 
the basilica, 

The colonnade in question is represented by («) the base of a terminal pilaster towards the 
south, which is now to be diseovered in a miserable little eating-shop only 6 feet wide on one side 
of the “ Suk-el-Amud “; (b) the base of an engaged column of grey granite (a much-decayed 
fragment) standing within the new Russian church, of which the actual base of the eolamn may 
be white marble: and (c) the mysteriously uncouth attempt (apparently) at-a copy of (5) in a 
base to another mutilated and decayed granite shaft, also atanding within the Russian church. 

These bases reat on a rock platform partly covered over with stone paving which prevents 
any investigation of their actual site. 

In the building of the new Russian church these interesting fragments haye been carefully 
incorporated im situ, At the same time it is 4 little difficult to realise their original appewrance 
or to diseover if they oceupied the position of detached or attached columns. At present they 





Fic. 14.—The soothers base pomaining within Fic. 14.—The northern base reniaining within 
the Rossin ohtirrh the Russian church. 


are treated as if they belonged to the latter category, and they appear partly imbedded in the 
external wall of the modern church. 

The base mouldings of the column and its pedestal within the Russian church are precisely 
the same as those on the base in the little shop outside, and the pilaster base in the shop has a 
plan of an extra set-back to the adjacent wall, which seems to suggest its terminating a series 
of attached columns. 

The bases of the two columns (figs. 14 and 15) preserved withm the Russian church are 
very remarkable. Like the pilaster in the shop outside, these columns rest on low pedestala— 
that on the south being moulded in an ordimary style of Byzantine work, and apparently partly 
convealed by later masonry and cement. It is much mutilated. The northern of the two 
appears to be a mere block of stone, of which the moulding has only been commenced. In this 
latter the base of the column and the pedestal form one block, in the other example the base of 
the column is distinet from the pedestal. 

The question arises as to whether these two pedestals are cut in separate blocks of stone or 
are part of the rock platform on which they stand. As the platform was covered over with 
paving at the time of the building of the new Hussian church, it is of eourse impossible now to 
see if the apparent blocks of stone are part of the living rock or not. 
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In the P.E.0.8. for 1888 (p. 17) Herr Schick appears to give the first regular report or state- 
ment on the discovery of the remains on the Russian property. According to this the Russian 
Society bought the site hetween the years 1550 and 1862 (in two portions). A visit of the Grand 
Duke Serge was commemorated by « general clearance of the ground under the supervision of 
Herr Schick, and an official report published in Russian and in the German Palestine Zertschrijt 
1885 (p. 245). A more complete clearance of the site was made in 1887, of which a plan was 
made by Herr Schick and communicated to the Palestine Exploration Fund. A continuation 
of this report appears on p. 57 of P.E.Q.8. for 1858. Herr Schick begins by referring to the 
granite columns in “ Buk-el-Amud,” which at the time were three in number, a fourth having 
been removed twenty years before, also the remains of a pier or stone jamb (the pilaster base 
within a shop). The space between the columns appears to have been closed with masonry, 
apparently built by the Crusaders ” (and covered with a vault).* 

Sir C. W. Wilson, commenting on the above statement im the same paper, states that “ Tt 
zo important that researches should be carried on at this spot, that the Committee have taken 





Fre. 16.—Capitals found in the recent denvolition Ftc. 17.—Capitels found in the recent demolition 
of the Moriatan. of the Murisian. 


steps, which they hope will be successful, to work in co-operation with the Russian Society.” 
This hope seems not to have been fulfilled. 

Herr Schick states that as far as he knew no plan except his own was made of the site before 
the building of the Russian and Greek property in 1887. (See P.1t.9.5., 1585, p. 20.) 


RESTORATION OF BUILDINGE BY THE PATRIARCH MODESTUS 

The greatest difficulty presents itself in any attempt to bring the ancient wall (1) into any 
nsual harmony of desien with the colonnade (2) in front of it. The wall has all the appearance 
of being the original Roman work of the fourth century. The largeness of porta, the scale of 
the masonry, and the evidence of the dowel holes, which correspond with the statement of 
Busebins about the marble on the external walls of the Martyrion, are all characteristic of the 
period. But the colonnade ts on a@ very different seale and evidently belongs to the poor re- 
building of the seventh eentury by Modestus and 5t. John Eleemon. The two oldest repre- 
centations of the basilita hitherto discovered—the apse mosaic of St. Pudenziana, Rome, and 
the rude attempt to show the buildings on the famous Madeha floor mosaic—clearly give the 
impression that the Martyrion was originally designed without any portico covering the great 








* The columns ol the enetern fuoeade referred to by time by Willis in 1849, Bee Willinme’ Holy City, vol. 1. 
Sehnits in 1845 are perhapa clearly described for the firat op, 250. 
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eastern doors. ‘This must have been added in the seventh century, and within a few years the 
Caliph Omar appropriated this new feature in the buildings for his mosque. (Vide infra.) 

The existing base of a wall of great stones m which the three doorways of the basilica are 
traceable extends in a line from south to north from the corner within the new Russian church, 
for a distance of 100 feet, the northern portion being buried withm the substructures of the Coptie 
convent. The central doorway (see fig. 12) was laid bare in the autumn of 1907, but it has 
since been covered up with modern additions ao that it is difficult to appreciate its proportions. 
This central doorway is the only one of the three which has any architrave mouldings 
cut in the stone jambs (see fig. 12), and from this cireumstance we must conelude that the 
wall has been in some manner rebuilt, and that the central door was re-erected or restored under 
the cireumstances. As already remarked, the wall within the Russian church appears to be 
im situ covered with dowel holes, and has been pared down to receive marble slabs, and the 
doorway which occurs in this portion may have been furnished with a marble architrave, but 
in that ease the central doorway must belong to the rebuilding of the seventh century, as it 
seems hardly probable that the builders would give it a mere stone architrave whilst the less 
important side entrances were decorated with marble. The fact that this central doorway has 
no apparent cill and is consequently at a lower level than the door in the Russian church har- 
monises with the idea of its 
belonging, together with the 
colonnade, to the seventh 
century. To the rebuilding 
of this century also belongs 
the lowering of the rock 
platform in front of the 
three doorways to almost 
the level of the Suk-el-Amud 
of modern days. 

If the above theory be 
correct, the fragment of 
wall within the Russian 
church may be considered 
to belong to the fourth 
century, and the central doorway with the colonnade to the period of rebuilding after the first 
destruction of the basilica by the Persians in 614.* 

In 1894 the present writer observed a fragment of cornice with ege-and-dart ornament 
(lig. 18), evidently of the same date as the central doorway, which looked as if it-was in stin on 
the top of the great stone courses within the Coptic convent. This framment has been since 
destroyed. Its presence seemed difficult to explain, and it may have merely formed part of some 
accidental feature of which no other record now remains. | 
| One of the most interesting discoveries connected with the monument was made in May 
1897. One of the large stones in the basilica wall, at a height of about 15 feet, at a point a 
little to the south of the central door, which had become exposed during the repairs to the Coptic 





Pr, 18 Frgmont of Cornice (atone) formerty oo ote (}) ot north end of 
Basilion Wall. Now destrored. 


* A series of nine moch mutilated Corinthian captinls of 
a debsased character, possibly of the seventh century, have 
recently been found during the demolition of the Muriatin 
ruins, adjoining the Holy Sepulchre. They ore of a plan 
combining o column attached to a square pier, suggesting 
a cornice with projections over the eolommea in the later 
Homan or Byzantine manner, These capilils, which have 
all the appearance of having formed part of such a facade 


nonce existed at the east end of the Basilien. are now 
atored in the entrance. to “Abraham's Convent! The 
capitals (Corinthian) are of an inferior workmanéhip, brut 
of the winal design with small voly They measure 
2 feet 10 inches in height by about the same in width. and 
would fit on to the wual columns of about 4 feet diameter. 
Tt should be noted that the average width of column frag. 
ments found tn these ruins is about 2 feet (tgs. 16, 27). 


. - 
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convents, was found to be inseribed with a large panel of elegant Cufie. The inseription runs in 
the formula : “ In the name of God, Merciful and Compassionate. From the Exalted Majesty. 
It is commanded that this mosque is to be guarded, and that none of those under our protection 
(i.e. Jews and Christians) he permitted to enter it, either by payment or under any other pretext, 
&e,, &e.”” * The name of the Caliph, and the date, are unfortunately omitted, but it ia doubtless 
of the period of Omar and Sophronius. This most interesting memorial of the foundation of 
the first Moslem mosque m Jerusalem was immediately, on being found, sent to Constantinople, 
where by this time it is probably lost; a photograph of the stone appears in P.h.Q.5. for 1595 
(p.86). In this inseription we have an additional identification of the seventh-century colonnade 
of the east front in which the mosque was established by the Caliph in 687. Here it may be 
permissible to suggest that the very rodely executed column base, the northern of the two 
within the Russian church, may belong to some alteration or subsequent rebuilding of this 
portion of the colonnade when in use a3 a mosque. According to Arculphus the early Moslem 
settlers in Jerusalem were content with very poor makeshift buildings for their mosques, the 
great mosque of the Haram being a mere adaptation of the rmined temple of Jupiter. 


MEDIAVAL CHRISTIAN. 
BYZANTINE REBUILDINGS. 

Remains of the earlier Byzantine period in the history of the Holy Sepulehre Church, 
exeepling those ubove deseribed, are comparatively difficult to trace. On the south side of the 
parvis of the Crusaders’ building are the evidences of an areaded construction, uncertain 
both in design and in date, which, to judge by the remaining wall-respond which still stands at 
its western extremity, may also be of the period of Modestus. This wall-respond or wall-shaft 
(about 2 feet in diameter) has the curious basket-shaped capital so charactenstic of early Con- 
stantinople work. Several bases of columns belonging to this arcade may be traced along the 
south side of the parvis or piazza, but it is difficult to imagine what purpose such an arrange- 
ment served unless it reproduced to some extent the colonnades surrounding Golgotha deseribed 
by Busebius and the earlier pilgrims. A similar arcade on the north side of the church, oceupy- 
ing a position close against the front of the north transept, seems to represent the corresponding 
cloister on the opposite side of the buildings. The basket-shaped capital above referred to has 
a very early character ; but still both these areades may very possibly be no older than the much 
later reluildings after the great destruction by El Hakim in 1008, and the northern arcade has 
evidently heen completely rebuilt long subsequently even to the latter period. 

The Chureh of St. Mary the Latin was a building of the Byzantine and Romanesque period, 
within the limits of the southern areade above deseribed. Its position was clearly defined for 
the first time by the present writer in 1895. De Vogiié had a general idea on the subject which 
was correct, but he seems to have missed seeing the still well-preserved apse of this ancient ehureh 
which is visible enough to anyone passing through the parvis; and indeed its large wide 
arch resting on capitals built up in the flat wall on the east side of the little piazza is almost 
intrusive on the sight. ‘This apse is now used a3 a Holy Site by the Armenians, The church 
to which the apse belonged is completely swept away, but the pathway down to it shown on the 
plan of Arculphus is still preserved in the long straight staircase within the modern Greek convent 
on the western side of the parvis (vide plan No. 21). 

Of this earlier period a much mutilated fragment probably survives in the new Russian 
church in the form of an archway about 15 feet high. It has, however, heen very much altered 
_® Qafie Inceription : found May 1997, ina stone about See alao M, C. Gannean's remarks on above in P.E.O.S. 
1 metre 10 cent. square in sifn, at the zide of the rond- 1001, p. 246, 


way lewding to the Coptic convent. P.2.Q.8., 1897, See also P.H,Q.5., 1904, p. 86, for photo of stone, by Dr 
p. 802. Van Berchem. 
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and rebuilt at different times, so much so that its present position and condition hardly afford 
even a subject for speculation, Where the present new Russian hospice and Greek shops stand 
was formerly a bazaar which may have perpetuated the existence of a medimval market— 
perhaps the “ Malenisinat of Crosading times where the pilgrims found their miserable 
cookshops and restaurants of the period. The Byzantine-looking archway now within the 
Russian premises may have been built in connection with this market. 

The later Byzantine buildings are again somewhat problematical, The well-known deserip- 
tion of the rotunda by Sewulf the Englishman, with ita side chapels extending southwards in 
such a way that “ all the churches were visible to a man standing in any one of them,” would 
lead us to suppose that the line of three chapels known at the present as those of St. John the 
Divine, the Trimty, and St. James is identical with what Sewulf saw. These three chapels 
with the chapel of St. Mary (now ealled “ of the Apparition ") on the opposite side of the church 
may probably oecupy the exact sites of a more ancient date, but such architectural features as 
they possess give an impreasion of a much Inter style than the pure Byzantine. The chapel of 
the Trinity had at one time a dome, no longer in existence, the pendentives of which remain 
with some traces of medimval painting on tham. 

| BUILDINGS OF THE LATIN CRUSADERS 

During the early and middle ages the desire on the part of Western Christians to visit the 
Tomb of Christ was to some extent satislied by the erec- 
tion of copies of the entire buildings of the Holy Sepulehre 

In Jerusalem, 
| The largest and most ancient, and at the same time 
moat complete, of these replicas is the group of buildings 
known as the Seven Churches of San Stefano, Bologna. 
These buildings (unfortunately “restored " in the nine- 
feenth century) are of yellow brick with atone detaila in 

Ps eB Ts Mon Tuk ead, “Meant the local style of Romanesque art, and inserted in the 

century Mannscript, walls are numerous carved fragments from some ancient 
temple, onee occupying the same site. ‘The interesting 
buildings have all the appearances of a remote antiquity, and certainly represent the plan and 
conditions of the Holy Sepulehre in Jerusalem during the period intervening between the 
restoration by Modestus and their destruction by Hakim. 
Here we see (fig. 20) the Holy Sepulchre without the outer 
chamber, as described in its earliest form: the circular 
church opens into the central atrium or courtyard with an 
arcade on either side, north and south: and at the east end 
of the group of buildings is a large church representing the 
Basilica with five aisles. The large open enclosed space on 
the sonth is still known as Calvary, and the small chamber or 
chapel on the north side is the “ Prison.” 

With its legends of remote foundation by Petronius, 
Bishop of Bologna, and a descendant of the Emperor 
Constantine ; its votive offerings from the Lombard King 
lautprand; its more or less suceessful attempts to re- 
io: $0.8, Bletanc, Bologna, Probably produce the ¢ stations " of Jerusalem, this singular group 

seventh century. of churches, in spite of moder “restoration,” is one of 
the most interesting antiquities of Italy. 
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Elsewhere in Europe traces of similar attempts to reproduce the Holy Sepulchre, but gene- 
rally of a much later date, are to be found. Several examples existed at one time in France, 
but at the present day they are in a very imperfect condition ; Samt-Sepulehre de Neuvy and 
Saint Benoit la Riviere seem the best preserved. In Spain the copy standmg in the suburb of 
Segovia is of great interest, aa it appears to preserve the arrangements of pre-crusadmg times, 
with the mere apse on the east side of the Rotunda, which was afterwards removed to give place 
to the * Chorus Dominorum.” 

The altar above the Tomb.—Both at Bologna and at Segovia the flat space or platform 
formed by the roof of the Tomb is occupied by an altar. The space is about sufficient to accom- 
niodate the half-dozen clergy engaged im celebrating High Mass, but not more than sufficient. 
At Bologna this limited space is protected by a balustrade, at Segovia it becomes more of an 
inner chapel formed by the inside walls of the ehurech, This arrangement agrees with the deserip- 
tion by the Russian Abbot Daniel who refers to the altar above the Sepulchre at which the 
priests celebrated Mass on the Easter-day of lis visit. 

All these mediwyal reproductions of the buildings at Jerusalem would be made with the 
aid of such plans as were inserted in the manuscript travels of the period—as, for instance, Fig. 19. 
It is not therefore surprising if they betray slight acquaintance with the actual structures they 
profess to represent. 








PORTE #TH. MARIN iy LAM), 
Prom « pbotegraph lent by the Palestine Exploration Pand. 


[To be continued. | 
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REVIEWS. 
ROMANESQUE AND ORTENTAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


A History of Architecture, having special regard to the 
Natural “rtistte Remilia of Viesantisn fad Huse 
dfetheda of Design which are the Pasult of Abstract 
Thinking and of the Pure Sense of Form. By Russell 
Sturgis, A.M, PRO, Fellow of the American Inatifuie 
of Architects, de, Vol. 17. Romanesque and Oriental. 
a4 Jilwstrations: New Fork and London. 1910, 
Price 264, [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn] 

In the second volume of his History of Architee- 
fure Mr. Russell Sturgis has dealt generally speak- 
ing with the buildings of Hurope, Asia, and Northern 
Aion hetween the third a twelfth centuries of 
our era; he has dealt, that is to say, with the 
Romanesque and Byzantine periods, including the 
earliest Christian buildings ; with Moslem buildings 
penerally in Syria, Egypt, Spain, Peru, India, and 
Sicily ; and he has included also « general survey of 
hutlding in India, China, and Japan. 

In his preface to this volume Mr. Sturgis re- 
Spe i suggestion made by some crities of the 

ret volume that there is need of more profound 

inquiry as to ultimate causes: Why, for instance, 
were the Egyptian buildings just what they were 1 
Such an mquiry, ho holds, would lead us away 
from the real subject of his work into the region of 
metaphysics or of ethnics—“ let us keep close to 
mh which can pe Uvenie. T have referred i 
this passage partly heeanse it points to the principa 
distinction ‘arabe Mr. Sturgis’ attitude of 2a 
and that of earlier writers such as Libke who 
sought for no such limits, and partly because it 
points to what I think is the most characteristic, 
and at the same time the most valuable, c ality 
of Mr. Sturgis’ work. Mr. Sturgis approaches his 
subject as a practical architect familiar with, and 
interested in, different kinds of materials and their 
application to different kinds of buildings, and the 
hit interest of his work lies, I think, in the con- 
nection which he seeks to trace in all cases between 
the problem of the material on the one hand and 
the resultant peculiurities of atyle on the other. 

Why did the Egyptians batter their walla ' 
Because the material which they first nsed was sun- 
dried mud brieka which would not hold together in 
large masses unless the walls were sloped inward 
from bottom to top. Why did the Chinese curve 
their roofs? Notfor any such fanciful reason as their 
memory of the sagging canvas of the tents which 
sheltered them in the earlier period of their history, 
but beoanse their ignorance of scientific carpentry 
fed them to strengthen their outer walls by the 
addition of outside galleries or verandahs in order 
to resist the thrust of the roof, and this gave an 
occasion which they were not slow to welcome of 
changing the piteh of the rafters. Why did the 
Syrian builders of the fourth century carry their 
arcaded walls across their baslicas from north to 
south instead of longitudinally from cast to weat 
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as we do in Europe? Because they could not get 
timber beams long enough to span the nave; but 
they could get stone slabs large enough to rest on 
cross walls not more than eight feet apart. | 
No general historian of architecture has, I think, 
dealt so thoroughly with the constructional aspect 
of the subject, and this gives ite principal and 
peculiar interest to Mr. Sturgis’ hoo 5 treat- 
ment of other problems is not always so thorough. 
Allusion 1s made, for instance, to the rather difficult 
question of the orientation of Early Christian 
churches; but Mr. Sturgis is content to leave it 
without any more definite conclusion than that 
some churches were built with the sanctuary at the 
ae end and some with the sanctuary at the east 
The oumber of problems with which a modern 
historian of architecture is brought face to face ia 
a9 great, the mass of literature which has come 
into being in recent years and which he has to 
master is 30 enormous, and the buildings which 
modern railways and steamships have brought 
within his reach are so innumerable that it would be 
ungrateful to look too closely into points of detail ; 
nor mdeed will it often happen that any one reader 
is able from personal knowledge to follow Mr. 
Sturgis in his detailed description of buildings in 
three continents of the world. The chapter on 
* Later Romanesque Building in England,” however 
(Book Ix., chap. lii,), contains several statements 
which, interesting as they are. would be much more 
so if they were ally established, and this would 
have involved, I think, some inquiries which would 
have added considerably to the bulk as well as to 
the interest of the book. There is one paragraph 
(p. 382) in this chapter which is apt to be mis- 
leading : ““ The church of St. Mary the Virgin in 
Oxford was more often considered is the Chapel of 
Christ Church College than as a Cathedral,” 
Christ Chureh of course is not, strictly speaking, a 
college, and while the dedication of the Cathedral 
church is indeed to St. Mary (and All Saints), the 
church commonly known as St. Mary the Virgin 
ia the church of that parish m High Street. 
_From 4 literary point of view there is con- 
siderable variation of quality in different parts of 
the volume, and there are parts which it ja difficult 
to think that Mr. Sturgis would not have revised 
ind rewritten if his life had been prolonged. 
While, however, there are among the judgments 
and Opiions expressed in this volume many which 
are not entirely convincing and which seem to re- 
quire more support, all students of architecture 
must be very grateful to the author for the great 
ability, knowledge, and Juhour which have con- 
tributed to its production, Since Fergusson pub- 
ished his great work in 1865, the science of 
archwology has seen very remarkable development 
and the mass of knowledge at the disposal of the 
historian of architecture has enormon y increased. 
Mr. Sturgia has done a ereat deal to bring the 
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genital yiew of the subject wp to date, and his book 
i8 likely to be used for years to come as one of the 
prinerpal, if not the principal, textbooks on this 
subject. 

The tilustrations of the volume are very full and 
very good. The greater number are reproduced 
from photographs, many are taken from other 
works, and a few—and these are not the least 
interesting—are from drawings and diagrams by 
the author. Artave 8. Drxon [F-). 


GUILD OF MAGISTEI COMACINT. 

The Comarines: their Predecessors and their Sucerssors. 
By WW, Ravenserof!, FSA. LP.) [fomdon: Eitot Sivek. 
1910, Price ds, fdnel Preface, 15 pages, ond imader.] 
Pleasantly written, this interesting book, with 

twenty-four illustrations, 1 the outcome of a 

lecture and some Papers by the author ufter «a 

couple of visits to Italy. Inttie of the 

history of the Comacmes is known with 

exactitude, but Mr. Ravenseroft’s con- 

tribution condenses all that he sac- 
ceeded in cathering by patient inves- 
ligation, and the conclusions arrived at 
he nuturally hopes will appeal in one 
way or another to antiquaries, archi- 
tects, and members of the masonic 
fraternity. The outlme sketch leads 
into the realms of conjecture, and there 
ia much ty ponder upon concerning the 
possible antecedents of the Comacines, 
and perhapa also of their suceessors. 

Reasons are here set out for supposing 

the Guild of Artificers who held os their 

centre the island of Comacina in the 
axth century and afterwards, and who 
were linked with the colleves of classical 

Rome, were, a8 to ther traditions, 

descended from the Hittites. Thus we 

may be led to believe they were mbheri- 
tora of traditions of Kinz Solomon and 
of the Temple ; and the author points 
out directions where, he submita, mani- 
festations of the influence ore discerni- 
ble. He holds that the great guild of 
the Comacines was merged into the great 
masonic guilds of the Middle Ages, and 
that aa these guilds died out ther forms 

and ceremonies were preserved to a 

freat extent in our masonic lodges. “Is 

tt a wild inference,” he asks, “ that, by 
traditions, the Comaecines were, at any 
rate in some senses, the successors of the 

Temple-builders, and that the masonic ) 

stories associated with the Temple told to-day in 

connection with Freemasonry are not without 

foundation 7” 

In our own country it ts unquestionable that 
early in the seventeenth century a certain class of 
akilled workers In stone began to admit other 
members, antiquarians and persons of soctal stand- 
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ing, who were taught signs and passwords, most 
likely identically some of those in use by the 
workers when they travelled from place to place 
as a means of recognition and evidence of skill. 
Though the term Freemason is often used in the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, umplymg a 
superior grade of mason, there are well-known 
references dating from 1646 to 1709, successively 
of Ashmole, Plot, Holme, Aubrey and Steele, to 
the new class of “ Accepted ” or Speculative Free- 
masons. Here, where we are on sure ground, and 
where Mr. Ravenscroft could be convincing enough, 
he merely quotes the Aubrey MS. Nevertheless, 
a certain class of operative masons of the late 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century, from whom 
the great masonic body of to-day trace descent, 
were, Mr. Ravenserott claims, the legitimate 
descendants of the great Comacine guild. 


The author dealsjwith|the particular surface 
ornamentation in interlaced patterns ao frequently 
carved on stone im buildings of variousjzearly 
periods—the endless, or King Solomon's, knot ; 
and also the mysterious sculptured lions at Pisa 
and Siena, with others of far earler date, When 
we bear in mind, a8 Mr. Ravenscroft tells na, that 
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of the great distinguishing badges of the Comacini, 
the endless knot and the Lion of Judah, the former 
“is everywhere the badge of the same brother- 
hood—the sign manual of the same guild of crafts- 
men, we cannot but be impressed with his very 
Interesting suggestions. (ne chapter is devoted 
to Comacine influence in the British Isles, 

As this notice is sent to press we learn that 
Dr. Garstang’s recently published book, The Land 
of the Aithtes, focuses all the knowledge that has 
been gathered of this mighty ruce of Asia Minor 
between 2000 mc. and 700 n.c,; and Professor 
Sayee, in the introduction, expresses his opinion 
that on the intellectual side its eulture, which 
spread both eastward and westward, promises, as 
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knowledge extends, to enlighten us upon “much 
that is myzterions m the art and religion of Greete 
and Europe.” | 
Mr. Havenseroft's litth book appeals to 4 
wide circle: it ta well that architects should be 
acquainted with it, and I hope it will be appre- 
wiated. We live in the hope of diseoveries: 
seekime to illustrate rather than to prove ; it would 
be a thousand pities were the author to stop 
short with his little volume and neglect to put 
before ua a further work in elucidation, tracing 
much that is traditional in art to the sources from 
which it might be supposed to be far removed. 
Already there is an announcement of a new 
book dealing with the district of Comacine settle- 
ment, entitled The Lake of Como: Ite History, Art 
and Archeology, by the Rev. T. W. M. Lund. > 
Haney Siar [/'.]. 
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THE LATE MRE. T. J. BAILEY [F.]. 

By the death of Mr. T. J. Bailey [¥.], which 
ocourred in June last, we have lost a member whose 
influenoe on the evolution of school planning during 
the last twenty-five yeare can hardly be exaggerated. 

Thomas Jerram Bailey was born in 1844. He 
was articled to the late Mr. R. J. Withers, and 
atterwards became assistant to the late Mr. Ewan 
Christian. In 1872 he entered the offices of the 
London School Board. He became an Associate 
of the Institute m 188] and a Fellow in 1893. 
Succeeding Mr. E. R. Robson as Architect to the 
London School Board in 1884, when this body 
ceased to exist, in 1904, he was appomtbed Architect 
to the Education Department of the London County 
Council, Since 1884 Mr. Bailey had designed the 
whole of the London Board Schools, Higher Grade 
Schools, those for special instruction, schools for 
the deaf, dumb, and mentally and physically 
defective, pupil teachers’ centres, laundry, cooking, 
manual training, art ond science centres, &o. 

He was on indefatigable worker, aa is evi- 
denced by the enormous number of works carried 
out from his designs and under his supervision. 
In June 1899 he read a Paper before the Institute 
on “The Planning and Construction of Board 
Schools,” which was full of interest, and showed 
how fully he had studied and mastered every 
detail of the anbject. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Bailey advocated in this Paper the 
Plenum System of ventilation for schools, a 
system at that time in the somewhat experimental 
stage. The late Mr. Mountford, who took part in 
the discussion, said he “should like to hear hia 
(Mr. Bailey's) opinion of the system ten years 
hence.” That time has now expired, and certainly 
facts appear to justify Mr. Bailey's foresight. 
There ts probably no type of modern building 
which more nearly combines the merits of carefully 
thought-out Plannin, with an architectural treat- 
ment so thoroughly expressive of its purpose, 
a8 4 typical London Board School, 

- The duties of an official holding such an appoint- 
ment as that held by Mr. Bailey are by no means 
easy. Mr, Bailey's criticiams of a plan, even when 
necessarily adverse, were those al eis who knew 
his subject so thoroughly that they were un- 
hesitatingly given, never unkindly, and almost 
invariably follawed by moat valuable advice, 

Two years ogo Mr. Bailey reached the age for 
retirement, although his services were retained for 
a further period i order th ek eww him to oot os 
Advisory Architect for work he then had in 
hand, and also to finish a report on the whole of 
the non-provided schools in on. This latter 
report was completed just before his death, which 
took place acarcely six months after his retirement. 

To those w li new him, either personally or 
professionally, the pleasant memory of our late 
colleague will live for many years. 

K. Stergen Avie [F’]. 


THE NEW PREMISES OF THE INSTITUTE 





0 Coxporr Grammer, Loxnene, W., 24h September 1910, 


CHRONICLE. 
The Institute's Address to King George 
on his Accession. 


The aubjoined communication, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Institute, has been recerved from 
the Home Secretary in acknowledgment of the 
Address submitted to the King on behalf of the 
Institute on the occasion of His Majesty's Acces- 
gion, The text of the Address will he found in the 
Jovrnat for the 28th May, p. 580. The work 
which haa received such pratifying commendation 
wus carried out by Mr. Graily Hewitt. 

Home fifier, Whitehall; 31st Auguat 1910. 

Sta,—I am commanded by the Kine to convey 
to you hereby the thanks of His oe eed and of 
the Queen for the loyal and dutiful Address of the 
President, Council, and Members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects expressing sym- 
pathy with their Majesties on the occasion of the 
lamented death of His late Majesty King Edward 
the Seventh, and congratulation on His Majesty's 
Accession to the Throne. 

His Majesty has expressed pleasure at the 
artistic beauty of the Institute's Address.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient Servant, | 

i Wisstow & Crvrewi. 
The R.1.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street. 

The Resolution passed at the Special General 
Meeting of the 9th June last, and confirmed at 
the subsequent Special General Meeting of the 
40th June—viz. “that the Council be empowered 
to purchase all the shares in the Architectural 
Union Company not now it the possession of the 
Roval Institute”—has been carried into effect. 
The shares haye been purchased, and the whole 
of the shares in the Company are now vested in 
the Institute. Under the contract with Mesers. 
Knight, Frank, & Rutley, the details of which were 
discussed and agreed to at the Special General 
Meeting of the 23rd June 1909, and confirmed at 
the Special General Meeting of the following 21st 
July, the Institute entered into possession of the 
Galleries in the rear of No. 9 Conduit Street on 
the 24th June last, and forthe past three months 
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the rooms have been in the hands of the builders, 
working for the most part extra time in order to get 
the premises in readiness for their new uses before 
the opening of the Town Planning Conference on 
the LOth of next month. : : 

The new premises consist of three large Galleries 
with a separate entrance from Maddox Street, to- 
sether with three small offices adjoining. These 
had previously been used for the purposes of an 
auctioneer’s business, and had little pretension to 
architectural treatment, besides being in a very bad 
condition of decorative repair. 

The uses to which the Council purpose putting 
these rooms are as follows :— , 

l. The holding of periodical exhibitions of Prine 
and other drawings. ete: 

2. The conduct of the Institute Examinations. 

3. The General Meetings of the Institute, Con- 
versaziones, and other social purposes. 

These arrangements will enable the Library to be 
miintnined solely for library purposes, and will 
allow of much needed extension in book accommo- 
dation. 

The works required to adapt the new premises to 
these uses have been more extensive than was 
originally contemplated. Not only has it been 
necessary to provide for the decorative treatment. 
of the Galleries, but many structural repairs and 
reconstructions have been found requisite, The 
drainage system of the entire building was found 
to be ina very defective condition, and the whole 
has been reconstructed on the soundest modern 
principles with iron pipes throughout. Small 
ulterations to the electme services in the Library, 
&e., Tevealed the fact that the wiring of the whole 
premises, which was executed in the early days of 
electric livhting, was in a dangerous condition, and 
it has been found necessary to re-wire the entire 
building in screwed steel tubing. 

The old wooden skylights, which were in an un- 
satisfactory condition and a constant source of 
expense, have been removed, and patent glaring 
with lead-covered bars substituted. 

An entirely new system of heating and ventila- 
tion has also been introduced, which it ia hoped will 
prove satisfactory. 

The mam entrance hall from Condutt Street has 
been remodelled and repaved, the lighting much 
improved, and the whole redecorated. 

The three main Galleries have been entirely. re- 
modelled, with new ceilings, floors, &c. It is pro- 
posed to equip and furnish one of the Galleries as a 
aotial room for members, and here will be perma- 
nently hung the fine collection of portraits in the 

oasession of the Institute. The Galleries—to 
‘* known as the Great Gallery, the East Gallery, 
and the West Gallery—are shown on the accom- 
nying plan, which 18 reproduced from the Hand- 
bons prepared for the Town Planning Conference, 

The Committee of Council responsible for the 
disposition of the new premises consisted of the 
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THE K.LBA TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE 


President (Mr. Leonard Stokes), Mr. Ernest 
(George, A.R.A., Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, AJR.A., and Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens. 
The work has been very expeditiously and 
efficiently carried out by Messrs. Holloway Broz., 
from the designs and under the personal su prer 
vision of the Hon. Secretary of the Institute, Mr. 


R.LB.A. TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE, 
Tioxspox, 10-15 OcTopen. 


The Conference and Municipal and District Councils. 

The following circular letter addressed from the 
Institute by the Secretary-General of the Confer- 
ence has been printed in the presa this week 
throughout the United Kingdom :— 

Srr,—Much of the actual work of preparing tho 
Town-Planning Schemes provided for under the 
new Act will fall with the scope, not of the great 
Corporations, but of the Borough and Urban Dts- 
trict Councils. It i, therefore, of the firat import- 
ance that these authorities should avail themselves 
of the singular advantages offered by the Confer- 
ence, which will be held in London from 10-15 
October,for the study, not only of the history of the 
subject, but also of the examples which will be pre- 
sented of the architectural methods adopted in 
other countries as well aa in our own. 

The Local Government Board will, lam mformed, 
be prepared to sanction auch reasonable expendi- 
ture out of the rates subject to Government audit, 
as may be entailed by the attendance of repre- 
sentatives at this Conference, provided that not 
more than three members of an authority attend 
officially, one of whom should be the architect or 


The Royal Institute of British Architects has not 
hesitated to incur very heavy expenditure in the 
fulfilment of what it considers to be a public duty, 


hy organising the Conference and brmgine together 
the reat otbieraiah of drawings and ons which 
will be exhibited at the Royal Academy. It must 
necessarily be very long before the circumstances 
can recur which have rendered it possible to make 
the present arrangements, and the Royal Institute 
asks that all those who are responsible for the 
iva ministration of the Town Planning Act of Lo09 
will support it in the effort which it is makmg for 
the public good and send ther application for 
membership of the Conference to me without 
delay.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Joux W. Snrrsox, Secretury-(reneral. 


The Conference and the International Town 


The Exhibition, which is to be so mmportant an 
event in connection with the R.1.B.A. Town Plan- 
ning Conference, will include upwards of 1 ,(40 
plans and many models illustrating the growth of 
cities ancient and modern ; types of town planning - 
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the development of suburbs, garden cities, and 
villages ; the architectural treatment of streets and 
places + and the laying-out of parks, open spaces, 
and playing fields. The Royal Academy has gene- 
rousty placed its Galleries at the disposal of the 
Institute for the purpose of the Exhibition, which 
will remain open after the close of the Conference 
ontil the 22nd October. 

The greater number of the chief exhibits shown 
at the Town Planning Exhibition held in Berlin in 
June last, and attended by over 65,000) persons, are 
being sent over for this Exhibition. In addition 
to these a large number of new exhibits from 
England, the Colonies, America, France, and other 
countries will be included in the Exhibition, which 
will be one of the most comprehensive exhibitions 
dealing with the subject of town planning and city 
pasha ever held, and will effectively ilus- 
trate, by examples taken from all parts of the world 
and many periods, the whole development of town 
planning from the earliest times, 

The Prefect of the Seine has sent a most valuable 
geries of plans, both anetent and modern, illus- 
trating the development of the city of Pars, show- 
ine the great town-planning works carried ont at 
difterent periods, including those under the super- 
vision of Baron Hansemann, and also showing the 
works now contemplated to complete the acheme= 
prepared by Haussmann and to carry out other 
necessary improvements, the whole forming part of 
i great scheme for the nmprovement of the city of 
Paris, for which the City Council have sanctioned 
a total expenditure approaching 36 millions sterling. 

Nancy, Havre, and other French towns will be 
represented by exhibits, and plans will be shown of 
the great parks—Versailles, St. Germain, &c¢.— 
so characteristic of eighteenth-century France. 

Germany, a8 the leading nution in modern town- 
planning work, will be exceptionally well repre- 
sented. The premiated designs in the great com- 

etition recently held for the planning of Greater 

erlin are of unique interest, especially to all those 
connected with Uae and our vreater cities, as 
these schemes dex) comprehensively with the 
central traffic problems connected with the de- 
velopment of a great city, as well as the develop- 
ment of the external urea, 

The cities of Munich, Cologne, Diiseeldort, 
Nuremberg, and many other growing mdustrial 
towns are sending plans, sketches, and models 
ilustratine the way in which they are dealing with 
the rapid extension of their urban districts, and 
with difficult, housing problems accompanying 
such growth. The industrial town of Essen, the 
seat of the famous Krapp Works, one of the largest 
industrial undertakings in the world, has made 
exceptional efforts to house its population in a 
healthy manner and to break away trom the block 
system characteristic of so much German housing, 
It is hoped that Messrs, Krupps will also exhibit 
models of some of their industrial colonies, 

OK 


THO 


The city of Ulm, which is famous in Germany for 
its traditional adherence to the cottage type of 
dwelling, owing to the far-sighted pole of Ober- 
birgermeister Wagner in purchasing and dealing 
with sufficient area of land to control the character 
of the city’s development, is sending a very full 
exhibit illustrating its methods of work. The cit 

of Frankfurt will show ita methods of dealing wit! 
the opening out of old, co 
extent town- fanning schemes by means of 
the boundanes of ownership, which 
ny any rman districts are a great difficulty 
owing to the minute sub-division of land. 

From Sweden and other Scandinavian countries 
there will be a most interesting exhibit of plana 
and models illustrating how the growing towns, by 
purchasing land, by building houses and facili- 
tating of houses by various associations, 
are enabled, in conjunction with suceessinl town 
planning, to regulate wisely their development and 
put a check on excessive land speculation. 

The city of Rome has sent valuable plans illus- 

the development of that moat Interesting of 
all cities at different periods, and also showing the 
present proposals for iMprov ing the city, The city 
of Milan sends an example of an Italian garden city 
am] other interesting exliibits. 

America's work will also be well _Tepresented. 
From Chicago has come the great series of heawti- 
ful drawings made by Mr. Burnham for the im- 
provement and development of that thriving com- 
mercial centre, These drawmgs ure of unique 
interest, and display net only most heautifnl 
draughtsmanship, but one of the most com are- 
hensive achemes for deuling in an entirely ern 
way with the development of a great city, its 
harbours, its railways, its parks, und its buil ings. 
Other American civic and educational centres will 
he Dlastrmted, as well as the avetem of and 

arkways which are becoming: such an important 
ta sr in modern city development across the 


1 areas, and of 


cane other exhibits which may be mentioned 
are interesting plains and views of Khartoum, 
Omdurman | Kingston (Juinaioa), and other colonial 
towns. cpu qaernacp cds Bs ve particulars of the 
site of the new Australian Commonwealth capital, 
From nearer home, Edinburgh sends a valuable 
collection of original drawings casseeceaeegt sia of 
the few examples of ci etc town 
that we have in Great Britain; while ar 
Geddes is arranging a special series « pea and 
models illnatrating the develeym st af Edis urgh 
and the method of con: 
oe iv preliminary ane: to all town-planning 


The modern garden etty and suburb develo 
ment will be fully illustrated by some beautif 
models illustrating Continental examples, and both 
models and drawing fea illustrating the | lah 
garden «ity at Lete , the garden snburhs of 
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Hampstead, Ealing, Harborne, capraielie Port 
Sunlight, and others, while the Co-p 
Tenants’ garden suburb and village will be 
represented. 

uddition te these drawings many Breqatanre~: 
ot of maps and diagrams ee i 
illustrate hically the vital statistics 
tion, healt teats, aed other mutters ‘opal 
a a proper understanding of the problem of city 

velopment will be shown; and last, but by no 
se least in importance, the srelittostural 
aspect of the whole problem of town planning and 
city building will be fully dealt with; and some 
interesting examples will be shown illustrating 
various methods ador ted by Continental ctties to 
encourage good architecture and restram the 
building of had examples. 

The fine collections brought together by Dr. 
Hegemann for the Berlin and Diisseldorf ‘Exhi- 
bitions have made it possible at this time to gather 
together such a comprehensive Exhibition sa will 
afford « unique opportunity for studying and com- 
paring the hest town-planning work that has been 












carnied out eifig ae wtatd being now done. The 
Council of the Royal Ins that all who 
are interested in the subject will take advantage of 


rded. 


the opportunity thus 


Election of Licentiates R.1. BUA. 
At the Council Meeting of the 19th inst., the 
wing candidates, having been found eligible 
kad qualified under the Charter and By-laws, were 
slacted Licentiates of the Institute in accordance 
with the provisions of By-law 12 :— 
ADAMS : Peal er Henry. 
> Charles sung Ceeil (Warwick). 
nburgh)}. 
ATEENSON : Prederick John (Manchester). 
AYLES : Herbert Weston ee 


BARROW Harry (Loughborough), 
BIGGS : Thomas Woodbridge. 








Nos 

WN: aid thtiachasterl. 

BURROWS + John William (Birstall). 
enry William, 


BURTOR : 
CANTELL : Mack Taylor (Bnighton 
CAVE: Aylwin Osborn {Letch Lakckeoeth, 
CAWTE : Huh James ee: 
CHEETHAM ). 


COULSON : John homAe, 
COYNE: Harold Gerald. 
one John ee etary): 

George rander | i Drarton). 
CRAN: John, jun, (Cape Town). 
CROPTS: William sere Hull), 
DANBY : Harold | (Hich Wreombe}. 
BAiseSST Wiis cgi abou 

Lern ‘Cam bel] (A 

DAWSON : John Henry (Liver ol). . 
DOUGLAS : Jo Joneph Edward (Inte of Man} 


= 


DUNS : Edwin ‘Thomas. 


EDWAEDS : si re (Derby). 

FAIREROTHER: Tom Wileon ( Blankburn). 

FRY : Reginald Cuthbert. 

FULLERTON : Walter. 

GALT ; John (Glasgow). 

GQASK : John Harold | Bolton). 

GASKELL: Peter (Hulli. 

GODDARD: Rainald Wiliam Knightley. 
GORMAN ; Joseph Browns Dick (Montreal, Canada|. 
HAMILTON : George Douglas, 

HATCH : Francis. 

HAWKES : Thomas Frank. 

HIGGS: James Hardwick (Leicester). 

HILL: Howard (South Shields). 

HORSFALL : Walter Edward (Halifax), 

HORTH : Frederick John (Hull). 

HUNTER : James Douglas, 

JOHNSON : Ernest Nalson. 

LAVERICK : Frederick Russell. 

LAW: Charles (rlandn, 

LEESON: Everard William (Manchester). 
LOVEGROVE : Gilbert. Henry. 

MADDOCK : George | Halifax}. 

MANN : Charles (Dunder). 

MAEBRKS: dg stage 

MASTERS : William Arthur Harvey (Swindon, Wilts), 
\ ER : John | Bombay). 

MONRO: William Ernest. 

MORRIS : James (Cape Town), 

OLDACRE : Rac Samucl (Birmingham). 

PEARSON : Charles Bulman (Lancaster). 
PEARSON : Lionel Godircy. 

PERCIVAL: Joseph Ashton | Ashton-under-Lyne}. 
POMEROY : Emest James (Bolton). 

PORTEOUS : James Howard (Bolton). 
PRANGNELL: John Cooil (Winchester). 
RICHMOND : Ernest Tatham (Egypt). 

RUSSELL: Thomas Herbert, M.A. Cantab. 
SAVILLE : Albert Pow. 

SEALE: Frank (Leicester). 
SHEPHERDSON : Joseph (Bridlington). 
SHEPPERD : Philip Henry Stane ( Preston). 
SMITH : John Woodfield (Manchester). 
SNAILUM: Walter Wadman (Trowbridge, Wilts). 
SOUTHALL: Wiliam (Retford, Notta). 
TAYLOR : Thomas Lumedien (Glasgow). 
THEAKSTON : Ernest George. Soe 
THOMAS : Ernest Montague (Simla, India). 
TOUGH : Edward (Dundee). 

TYLOR : Henry Bedford (Worcester). 
WAKEFIELD : Benjasun Frederick George (Bristall. 
WALEER: Perey 
WEALD: George. 
WHITAKER: John Russell (Leeda). 
WHITE : William Dymoke (King’s Lynn). 
WLILKLNSON : Stephen (Caloutta). 
WILLCOX : William Percival Mountiord. 
WILSON : Thomas Millwood. 

WOOD: Arthur Stewart. 
WRIGHTSON: William Henry. 
YOUNG : Collings Beatson. 

YOUNG : Thormas James 





William. 
heater). 


A recent judgment in the Bruasels Courts upholds 
the night { the architect to prohibit the reproduc- 
tion of his designs without his consent having been 
obtained. The Paris correspondent of the a 
Graphic relates the circumstances as follows :—#. 


ARCHITECTURAL COPYHMAHT 


Vil 


Acker, the architect of the Brussels. Exhibition, 
having observed that a rival had erected two houses 
in the Avenue Albert, the fugades of which were a 
reproduction of a fagade he had designed for u 
bmilding in the Avenue Louise, brought an wotion 
against hi« rival and claimed damages. M. Acker 
won his case, the tribunal basing its decision on the 
fact thatthe facades desurned by the defendant were, 
from the level of the street to the second floor, a 
servile copy of the design of which M. Acker was the 
author, and that the slight differences in detail were 
only intended to disguise the counterfeit, In con- 
sequence, the imitative architect was condemned 
to pay to M. Acker an pogairen of £80, and the 
plamtif was authorized to publish the judgment in 
three newspapers aelected by him at the expense of 
the defendant. 


Country Jafe of the 10th Si bars the 
following letter, addresseil to its Editor. from Mr. 
John W. Simpson [F.], who, with Mr. John Belcher, 
R.A. LF), ih payers the Institute and gave evi- 
dence upon the question of architectural copyright 
before a icy Committee of the House of Com- 
mona in May last year." Mr. Simpson writes :— 
“Thou shalt not steal” has been so long recog- 
nised as one of the carga luwic laws of civilised 
society that Mr, Voysey’s apology for the thief in art, 
ax for one who helps to “scatter beauty broadcast,” 
suggests the whimsical inoonsequence of Gilbertian 
opera. The music pirate, the forger of bronzes antl 
engravings, and other like miscreants would gladly avail 
themselves of auch a plea ; but, while for such the door 
of the gaol is set warningly ajar, Mr. A. T. Bolton's 
jerry-builder may stil] pass it with his tongue in bis 
cheek. In truth, the cause of healthy art is not served! 
by high-flown talk about the artist being degraded by 
the thought of reward. The wholo range of artistic 
ingraphy shows the spur of need and the hope of 
reward—either in gold pieces or in admiration or im 
both—to be Spccegenut Su the artistic temperament to 
produce its finest work. Were it otherwise the master- 
pieces wonld come from men of private means, and the 
needles eye would offer no diffeulty to the rich man's 
camel, Ane the first duty of the artist, as of any other 
good citizen, being to pay his rates and taxes and keep 
his family in comfort, he owes it to himself and to hn 
neighbours to prevent robbery of his just remunera- 
tion. The doubta that have been expressed by a few 
architecta aa to the desirability of legal protection for 
architectural works arise almost wholly from miscon- 
ception ; arising. 1 think, partly from the use of the 
word “copyright,” which, in England, has come to 
connote the use made of an author's property in hia 
work rather than the property iteelf, and partly from 
the idea that such protection ig a novel experiment, 
which may prove impracticable in working. I have not 
yet had the opportunity of perusing Mr. Buxton’s Bill 
with sufficient care to justify my criticising it in detail, 
It is evidently far from satisinctery as it stands, and 
wil] require very careful consideration by the Royal 


















* The able pleading of the Institute representatives for 
Parliamentary ratifiestion of the Berne Convention 1s set 
out at length in the Joumsat for 12th June: 100, 
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Institute; but, with chat permission, | should like to 
state very shortly, what we architects are asking for, 
For the purpose of rs protection the practice 
of the seer souioenie “ail bo found almost exactly 
analogous to that of architecture, and we ask that the 
latter should enjoy equal and similar privileges and be 
placed on same footing as its two sister arts. This, 
of course, veined no restriction to the artist in rita 
with the material of the past, the “ domaine public,” 
it ix generally called, from which we all seek t a Siiagien: 
tion which comes of knowledge and tradition, and inte 
which are gathered sll works ax their period of protec- 
honexpires. Nor does it prevent the studying, or even 
the copying of living masters, provided that in the 
latter case they do not themselves objeot ; but we main- 
tain that Hf an architect's work be reproduced, its 
author should have the eee to profit thereby and not 
some other person who did not design it, As to the 
actual working of the pr ae it is forgotten, even by 
those in whom we should expect better memory, that 
they have long since been in freed in other eountries— 
in France under the Revolutionary law of 1703, detined! 
and amended in 102—and that there exists a clear 
jurisprudence of decided cases, The question of 
* artistic character "" is extremely sin Ie, atl must not 
he confused with that of “ artistic merit,” which, as you 
point out, would involve judgment by the Courts on 
rnb ts. A Court would only 8 eoncemed to 
ether or no design was involved as well as 
mers mere building constructian, and the “ Christensen «, 
Henriksen ” en), “ Lafont porate ¥ 
(Nantes), andl other cuss have effeetually disp 
attempts to justify pirey hy denying artistic ¢ 
in the work. As © question whieh T am sometimes 
aaked is, whether. slizht alterations ino reproduction 
are nol sufficient to render the forgery sale. The best 
reply i= wk be found in the judginent of the Tribonal of 
Antw in the “ Hompus™ case, where this defence 


see) 


was sel hee “Sach differences in detail,” said the 
Fide, from disproving that the monument 
ese the defendant ia a forgery of that of the 


t. prove on the contrary that the defendant 
ey sought by differences of detail to disguise the 
forgery.” Your own words admirably sum up the 
whole matter, “It ia not in the best interests of 
architecture that second-rate men shonld steal, and 
spoil in steuline. the artistic inventions of their oon- 
temporaric:.” 


University of London, University College. 

A course of three public lectures on Town Plan- 
ning is announced to be delivered by Mr. H,. V. 
Lanchester [F.] at the School of Architecture, 
University College, as follows: 6th Oct., Ideals of 


the Past: 13th Oet., City Developments at the 
Present Time * th Ooct., Possibilities for the 
Future, The lectures commence at G P.M. 


A course of eight public lectures on English 
Domestic Work will be delivered by Mr, A, 
Goteh, F.S.A. (F.], as follows : 27thi Oct, Kaens and 
Fortified Manor Houses: Sed Nov., The Later 
Medieval Houses; 10th Nov., The Coming of the 
Italian Influence : 17th Nov., The Homes of Queen 
Elizabeth's Courtiers, Exteriors: 24th Nov., The 
Homes of Queen Elizabeth's Couttiers, Interwre ; 
Ist Dee., The Drawings of Jacobean House. 
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Designers ; 8th Dec., Inigo Jones and his Surces- 
ores 1th Dec., Exyghteenth-Centiry Homes. 

All lectures will be illustrated by lantern slides, 
The lectures are intended mainly “gt architectural 
students, but are open to others. Tinkets of 
admission will be issued without fee. Ap liea- 
tions for tickets should be addressed to the 
tary of the College, or to the Clerk of the Carpenters’ 
Company. 


Diploma Course in Building at Glasgow, 

Professor Charles Gourlay, B.8e. (4.], who bis 
the direction of the classes in Architecture and 
Bui Construction at the Glasgow and Weat of 
Scotland Technical College, writes ou attention 
to the newly instituted Diploma Course in Building 
for day students, particulars of which are given in 
the recently issued College Calendar, The stand- 
ard set is a hah one, as atudents before entering 
the Diploma Course are epee to pigs an en- 
trance examination in general education equivalent 
to that to the Scottish Universities. The idea is to 
set before the rising generation of young men who 
aspire to be master tradesmen or clerks-of-works 
a course incl a sound scientific and technical 
training which will thoroughly qualily them for eo- 
operation with architects in the erection of build- 
ings. For eve students there are Junior and 
Senior Certificate Vourses of three and five vears’ 
duration respectively. The College classes ure all 
advanced ones, elementary work being taught in 
continuation schools which are attended by 
ttudents before they enter the Technical College, 


School of Art Wood-Carvingc. 

The School of Art Wood- ‘Carving, 39 Thurloe 
Place, South Kensington, which ia under Royal 
patronage, has been reopened after the usual 
summer vacation, and we are requested to state 
that some of the free studentships in the eveniny 
Classes maintained by meansof funds g granted to the 
oe By the elon County Council are vacant, 

jecta taught are Wood-carving and Der- 
aed a, Modelling Geometrical and Outline Drawing 
inrelution to Wood-Carving. The day classes of 
the school are held from 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five 
days of the week, and from 10 to 1 un Saturdays, 
The evening class meets on three evenings a week 
and on Saturday afternoons. Forms of application 
for the free studentships and any further particulars 
relating to the school may be obtained from the 


Seoretary. 


A Correction. —The notice of the late Sir Thomas 
Drew in the last issne was credited in error 1a 
Mr, A. E. Murray. The articls had been re- 

minted by permission from the Irish Builder, and 

r. Murray, a family connection of Sir Thomas 
Drew, had kindly revised the proof for the 
JOURNAL, 
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THE ARCHITECT AND TOWN PLANNING, 
By Professor Beresvorp Prre [/’,]. 


Address delivered at the close of the Morning Meetings of the Town Planning Conference, t4th October 1g10. 


Conference to their conclusion’ to-day with the subject of “ The Cities of the Future,” 

beyond which our mortal eves do not see. Tt is of necessity sufficient that the 
rapturous visions of human progress into bliss embody hopes of glorious architecture and perfect 
health, bnt to the architect belongs the primary conception of the ideal as well-as the direction of 
ite attamment. 

This afternoon's subjects, the Creation of Capitals for the entire Continent of Australia and 
for the New World of Africa, illustrate the practical bearing of considerations which otherwise 
might not be devoid of the suspicion of being merely poetic, Utopian, and visionary. 

The architect knows well that it is vain to expect imagination to conceive or design to begin 
without principles, purposes, or precedents—forgive the alliteration—and to the discussion and 
élucidation of these three factors in the art of the town plan, this Conference, with the mdispens- 
able assistance of the Exhibition, has been directed. 

What are these principles and purposes ? They are many, and are various in their nature— 
geographical, political, i.e. of the police, sociological, and wethetice—governed on all hands by 
qualifying conditions, and in detaal comprehending the gauge of 4 tram-line, the precise value 
of an inestimable and ineonveni@nt fragment of antiquity, and the new English faetor of 
imeremental valued. Amidst this variety, perplexing and increasing in complexity of regulation, 
what has this Conference found.to be the key to the difficulty and the solvent of the trials of the 
new problem of Town Planning ? | 

We have it in one word, Architecture, and the architect reaping with Keenness the alandant 
and yet ungarnered harvest of preeedent—nch fields indeed, as the walls of the Royal Academy at 
present evidenee—is armed by precedent to lay down the principles by which lone the purpeses 
uf the present can be made effective both for to-day and to-morrow, for our generation and for 
history. 

What is true in the study of buildings is equally true in the study of cities. ‘The mental 
quality which speaks to us im the ever wonderful architeeture of the Greeks was necessarily mani- 
fested in their fown plans. The indomitablé spirit of government by whith Rome the city 
became the empire, organised the laying out not only of forums and highways, but cities and pro- 
vinces, and the architect reads this, more clearly than in the ¢yphers and swimnbols of literature, 
in the orders of the elevation andthe rhythm of the plan. 

Tt needs no asseveration to enforee the obvious truth that principles of municipal hfe and 
polity were as potent, and much more so, In aricient Romo than in any modern community, and 
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the eonelusion must ensue that the survival of a pre-eminent architectural’character and expres- 
sion gives the keynote for the Town Planning movement in our own era, That the Middle Ages, 
with no organised eraft of architecture a5 an art, have left such fascinating proofs of the charm 
and serviceablenoss of natural methods of building and design, if one may so speak of their less 
sophistiented manner, again emphasises the fact that the enduring elements of town planning are 
architectural, and that in the study of buildings lie the seeds of fruitful beauty for street or city. 

The individual genius of the men of the Renaissance becomes a nearer and more characteristic 
guide for us. Almost the only surviving impression of contact with a great Renaissance plan is 
that of architectural grandeur, generated by devotion to a classic vision of the past, applied to the 
purpose of extending and glorifying a city, a place, ora palace. The glory ofa city is its grandeur, 
the gracions width of its ayenues, the adjusted proportions of its squares, and accompanying 
these of necessity, healthy spaciousness and ordered amenities. 

It is to such precedents that this Conference of Architects directs attention for the education 
of the public conscience and the elevation of its patriotic ideal. 

Our assemblies have been deeply touched by the eloquent enthusiasm of our Honorary 
President for the city of his manhood, fame, and home. Such sympathetic affection for her very 
stones is an infection which we will learn to enlarge and cultivate each in hia own place, for we 
have, as architects, committed to us the possthilities of the promotion or depression of civie 
beauty and amenity. 

This quality of an architectural charity which begins at home we commend most earnestly 
to all responsible authorities. Tn this relatively free country, laymen untraimed and irresponsible 
to artistic eriticism beeome the custodians of our civic heritages and the promoters of town 
development. ‘To the mayors, the chairmen of municipal committees, to their permanent officials, 
surveyors and engineers, this Institute appeals, in the higher interesta of the community and our 
national repute, not to neglect the mother art of architecture, which, taking up the common 
purposes of building, dignifies the commonplace and renders the necessary gracious and pleasant ; 

‘for the same art, with like instinet and power, can make the commonest and most local street 
improvement subserve a hich purpose of improvement and beauty, if only it he considered as 
a subject worthy of the highest and best effort of those qualified by study, experience, and grace 
to serve the art of its architecture. 

The town is too precious a possibility, if not already a possession of beauty, to be entrusted 
to consideration only of tts expert surveyors and engineera, The problems ate architectural, 
and will be ultimately judged as such. 

In furtherance of help in this important matter to all town suthorities undertaking the 
preparation of schemes, the Royal Institute of British Architeets extends ita heartiest ‘co- 
operation. ‘The Town Planning Committee of the Institute, which at the inception of the recent 
legislation was constituted to consider and advise upon its progress, was met and welcomed hy 
Mr. Burns in conference during the progress of his Bill. anid has now the satisfaction of seemg 
how successful and timely has been its suggestion to the Council of the Institute to invite an 
International Conferenes on Town Planning. The Committee on ‘Town Planning will continue its 
labours, and will shortly issue, after the Transactions of the Conference have been published, 
a report on the conclusions of the Conference adaptable to the present needs of authorities pre- 
parmg town plans. 

The material offered to the Conference by the amity of our confréres will be invaluable to 
thisend. ‘The exhibition of plans and designs has an educational force of great power, The new 
world is redressing the balance of the old, and the past is reproducing itself in the present. For 
the Papers, for the exhibits, for the personal contributions to the discussions, and for that delight- 
ful spirit of universality in art sympathy which is one of the greatest common qualities that 


THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE: A REVIEW TTh 


men share in spite of all other divisions of race, government, and temperament, for all these the 
Royal Institute of British Architects is profoundly and ardently thankful to the members. May 
our art yet flourish, and amidst the many coutlicting streams of life continue to make for Peace, 
Health, and Joy ! 


THE TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE: A REVIEW. 
By W. R. Davinee [4]. 


§ bas Conference is over! The greatest and most widely embracing rennion of the world 

of architecture has been satisfactorily and enthusiastically achieved, thanks to the 
2 initiative of the Royal Institute of British Architects and to the energy of those who 
have for months past worked so whole-heartedly in its cause under the skilful direction and mapire- 
tion of the Seeretary-General, Mr. John W. Simpson. The Institute has every reason to feel 
proud of the part which it has been privileged to take in ealling together euch a Conference at suel 
an opportune moment. Probably never before has such a gathering of experts—architects, 
engineers, surveyors, and councillors—been assembled with such an object—the benefit, the 
lasting henefit of the civilised world and its teaming millions in every clime. 

From practically every country, European or American, and from all comers of the Empire 
came the units which composed this great international gathering, and the deliberations of 
the Conference thus possess a value far above any purely national standard. ‘he Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the Institute are doing well in their decision to continue the work of 
collecting atid collating information on this important subject for the benefit both of English 
architects and their foreign conjreres. 

The splendid exhibition at the Royal Academy of town planning drawings and models 
dyawn from all parts of the world forms an object lesson of what has already been accom- 
plished in the field of town planning. The exhibition will prove an inspiring study for architects, 
and the artistic spirit embodied in so many of the drawings will inevitably arouse our enthusiasm 
for a subject which has no equal in the broadness of its conception and im its possibilities for the 
future. 

‘The visits arranged in connection with the Conferenea have been much appreciated by our 
visitors, and opportunities have been given for seeing the work exeeuted in connection with our 
garden Villages, and also examples of the more formal lines adopted in the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren and in the stately town houses and collegiate buildings of which England is justly proud. 

On the more festive side, the conversazione at the Royal Institute, the receptions arranged 
by the courtesy of the Lord Mayor and the City Corporation at the Mansion House and Guildhall, 
and by the American Ambassador at Dorchester House, and the Banquet at the Hotel Ceeil have 
all tended to encourage the seuse of fellowship and good-comradeship which hus been such a 
feature of the Conference. 

The main work of the Conference, however, has been in the papers and discussions which 
have been carried on continuously throughout the week m the new gilleries now forming part of 
the premises of the Royal Institute. So keen has been the mterest displayed in the discussions 
that overflow meetings have im the majority of cases had to be held, the authors of the papers 
ling them successively to two distinc! audiences, the papers in most instances being ilus- 
trated by lantern views. | 

One of the conélusions brought out m the discussions stronger than any other was the 
extreme practicability of town planning. With our older cities and with ther still-prowing 
extensions much is possible im the way of immediate improvement. But this. is also an 
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international Conference, and, as -was well pointed out by Mr. Andrew Taylor in the course of the 
diseusston, “* Now is the time for Canada and our vast colonies to town plan; they have an oppor- 
tunity that no country m the world has ever had before.” On behalf of the London County 
Council he at the same time expressed the great appreciation and interest which he and his 
colleagues on the Council felt for the Conference and all that it meant for Londow and other 
preat cities. 

Another of the results of the Conference has been the revelation of the unanimity of opmion 
of those most competent to pass judgment on the apparently divergent views of the various 
schools of thought. The eminent experts who have visited us are unanimous in the opmion that 
the English cottage home is the ideal one, and that the tall and costly tenement buildings so 
common in German towns are not in any sense desirable. The high cost of land and the heavy 
expense of paving the very wide streets, however, leave no option but to erect such buildings, 
and a word of warning is on this account given against the requirement of unnecessarily wide 
thoroughfares, unless largely laid out as gardens. 

One af the greatest difficulties in lange towns is to deal with the smoke nuisance, which ruins 
both buildings and gardens alike. Mr, Burnham, the eminent American architect, and Chairman 
of the U.S.A. Fine Arts Commission, expressed the opinion that the time was coming when coal 
would be burnt at the mines, and power, light, and heat transmitted by wire. When that day 
comes, the air of our towns will be purer and the roofs of our houses perhaps our most attractive 
retriat. 

The struggle between the forinal and the picturesque is but another phase of the warfare 
between the classic and the medimval schools. Each is right in its place and each may be equally 
beautiful. As Sir William Richmond well said, * Effect is promoted by balance df symmetry 
and unsymmetric treatment.” 

It is also refreshing to be reninded that the ancient architects of Greece and Rome expori- 
enced much the same difficulties and solved thom im much the same way a8 their modern suc- 
eessors. Professor Perey Gardner, m a paper on the planning of Hellenistic cities, states thut 
at Cnossos in Crete there has been found beneath a palace of the second millennium-n.c. a system 
af drainage more advanced than is the drainage of Crete to-day. Architecture and the planning 
of cities in the ancient world went through the same two phases that they have gone through 
in the modern world. The old cities of Greece, in the age before Alexander the Great, consisted 
of narrow, winding streets bordered by poor houses. The public buildings were large and 
splendid, the private houses were shelters for the night. On the Tonian coast of Asia Minor 
cities were more orderly and stately, While the agora or market-place in the old cities of Hellas 
was merely an-irregular open space where streets met, an Jonian agora was square, with porticos 
round it, and lying in the heart ofthe city. In the fifth century w.c., however, the Greeks seriously 
took up the matter of town planning, and towns were planned with streets at right angles to one 
another. Still more important, as the sites were new, it was not necessary to consider either the 
sacredness of certain spots which the gods would not surrender, or the vested rights of individuals. 

The tine of Alexander the Great was, however, the great age of city founding, and within a 
century or so there sprang up a number of cities destined to hecone populous und wealthy— 
Alexandria, Antioch, Sélencia, and Pergamon, the remains of which have bowen carefully excavated 
in recent years. The Greeks, being eaxentially city-dwellors, had no gardens, and at most but a 
few trees or shrubs in an inner court; open spaces with lawns, trees, and flowers wore almost 
unknown. ‘The Grevk idea was to produce a well-planned and self-complote township enclosed 
by a wall and set in the midst of fields and woods. 

Town Planning in the Roman World was dealt with by Professor F, J. Haverfield. Th-was 
the custom of the Romans under the Republic, us of the Greeks before them, to send out emigrants 
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in compact bodies, fit to establish a small town or colonia forming « fortified group of houses 
covering thirty to forty acres and possessing nunicipal life and government. Under the Rmpire 
it was otherwise. ‘The great gift of the Roman Empire to Western Europe was town life, and the 
creation of new towns went on apace. The form which these towns tluost invariably took 
was the familiar rectangular street plan, the form which men seem to have cither invented or 
instinctively borrowed for their systematic town planning. Not all Toman towne show this 
chessboard arrangement. Pompeii is somewhat irregulur in planning, but in this instance the 
colonia was grafted on to an older town, In the Roman town plan the forum or ventral market- 
place was not an oper space, but an enclosed colonnaded yard with public buildings surrounding 
it. ‘The ancient law does not tell us much about any control of city magistrates over the plan, 
beyond the normal administrative control of water, sewerage, &c. The area of Roman towns 
was almost always small, from 100 to 200 acres at the outside, henee utterly unlike the reclangular 
plan applied on auch a large seale at Buenos Ayres or Chicago. There were few or po industries 
carried on, and the need for public gardens was consequently not felt. 

Dr, Thomas Ashby, Director of the British School at Rome, traced the history and gradual 
development of Rome. The Palatine Hill, the nucleus of the city, was, no doubt, acempied by the 
original settlers owing to the natural advantages of its position. ‘The hill was roughly rectangular 
in shape, and hence was called Roma Quadrata, its original area being some twenty-five acres. 
‘The cliffs were originally far more formidable than now, with deeper valleys beneath them. The 
first extension of this settlement towards the cast and south formed the Septimontium, and the 
noxt stage in the development of the city is marked by the “ Servian” wall, which on the west anil 
oast coincided with the pomerinm, while on the nérth and north-east it included a great portion of 
the table-land from which the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline originate, and on the eouth it took 
in the Aventine. Itthus enclosed what came to be known in the time of Cicero as the Seven Hills 
of Rome. 

The lines of the streets were in the maim dictated by the natural features of the site, with its 
seven hills and their intermediate valleys, and hy the position of the gates from which sun) Lhe 
rowds which the supremacy of Tome depended. ‘The city as a whole, however, seems to 
have grown up quite unsystematically ; +t had narrow and ill-built streets, and the central portion 
between the hills and the river was cramped and overcrowded, 

Julius Cesar, in 54 u.c., was the first to grapple with the problem, by improving al great 
cost the communications between the Forum Romanum and the northern portion of the eity, 
and the regulating of the bed of the Tiber. Many emperors continued the work which Caar hud 
begun. Nero compelled private owners to reconstruct their houses i a more substantial way and 
to allow greater wilth for the sirecis. Later on, the troublous times between 235 and 384 4.D. 
allowed of little building activity, except for the hasty construction of the walls of Aurelian and 
Probus. 'The walls are of brickwork, an] have, of course, dictated in a large measure the subsequent 
topography of the city. After the Barbarian invasions and the destruction of the aqueducts on 
which the water supply depended, the upper portions of the eity were deserted, and medieval 
Rome occupied only the lower portions of thy ancient city. It was only after 1870 that the 
upper parts of the city began to be once more inhabited, and even at the present day the south- 
west portion of the area within the Aurelian walls still gives an excellent idew of the quiet and 
peaceful beauty the disappearance of which all must regret. Much has been sactifieed that might 
without detriment have been spared, owing to the neods of the modern capital. Professor 
Lanciand in the discussion thet followed gave some interesting information as to the recent exea- 
vations on thy site of the anciwnt Ostia, which had revealed o perfect example of rectangular 


“fhe evolution of the town-planning ideal since the Henaissunce formed the topic of a most 
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interesting paper by Dr. Grinckmann, of Ars-la-Chapelle, and in a remarkably clear exposition of 
thesubject Dr, Binckmann traced the gradual development of such towns as Florence, Naney,and 
others of the period. Modern German town-plannmg, he thought, had turned strongly in the 
rection of medieval picturesqueness, as exemplified m the old towns of Nuremberg and Rothen- 
burg in Bavaria. Dr. Brinckmann, at one of the evening gatherings, was good enough to give a 
second short address on the Gothic Towns of Southern France. 

* The Civie Suevey ” was to have been the title of a paper contributed by Professor Geddes, 
but unfortunately both he and Sir William Rachmond were prevented by illness from being 
present. The latter's paper dealt with some factors in town planning which are not always taken 
into consideration. The smoke nuisance was one which steps should be taken to mitigate as 
much as possible by meisting on smoke-consuning apparatus being provided, and every 
encouragement should be given to the provision of smokeless eoal; indecil, it might be part 
of the town-planning enterprise to devise, especially for the dwelling houses of the poorer 
classes, some form of central heating stations from which the necessary warmth might radiate. 
With the abolition of the smoke nuisance, roof gardens and other amenities would become a 
possibility. 

The Growth of Legal Control over Town Development in England was the subject of a paper 
read by Mr. H. Chaloner Dowdall, Barnster-at-Law, in which attention was drawn to the growing 
legal powers gradually acquired by local authorities during the past century. ‘The Town Planning 
Act of 1909 would, on account of the Constitutional precedent which it has made, be followed with 
keen interest on all hunds, The Act, in short, gave to the Local Government Board a perfectly 
general power, subject to certain limitations, to make local Acts of Parliament, under the name of 
“Schemes,” with reference to streets, roads, and other ways, including stopping up or diversion 
of highways; buildings, structures, and erections; sewerage, lighting, water supply, ancillary 
works; extension and variation of private easements, and all incidental powers. 

The subject of Land Tenure and the various stages of procedure in the acquirement of land 
for town-planming purposes was dealt with by Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, in an exeellent exposition 
of what is generally regarded as a most complex question. Land tenure in England, with all 
its centuries of strife, must necessarily be complicated. From the days when the freeman was the 
frecholder and the landless man « slave, to the feudalism introduced by William the Conqueror, 
and the beginning of its breakdown in the thirteenth century, right down to our own times, the 
history of land tenure is almost the history of Mngland. 

Professor Baldwin Brown, in pleading for the preservation of ancient features, reminds 
us that theoretical town planning im straight lines and ructangles is by no means new. 
Tt i# at lowst as old as ancient Dabvlon. But the surface of the earth is of infinite vurigty m 
contour and already bitten with lines ploughed out by the comings and goings of many genera- 
tions, and the arrangement of new streets must naturally follow the configuration of the site. 
The historic past has the very strongest. claims on our attention. The Housing and Town 
Planning Act itself contains the refreshing Clause 45, which forbids the wequisition for housing 
purposes of any land which is the site of an ancient monument or other objevt of archw#eological 
interest, and in @ later Schedule includes under the general provisions which tay be preseribed 
“the preservation of objects of historical mterest or natural beauty.” 

Mr. CU. Mulford Robinson, of Rochester, U.8.A., provided the Conference with a hreexy con- 
tribution in which he pomted out the defective way in which our modern idea of standardising 
the width of streets worked in practice. The same width of street is required, no matter what 
its purpose or position may be; in one case it may be barely sufficient, but in the majority of 
cages the excessive width is wasteful and extravagant, the street ¢onstruetion in many cases 
costing more than the land itself. In the subsequent discussion this pomt was strongly 
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émphasised and confirmed by many speakers, the high cost of lind in Germany being stated to be 
largely due to this cause. 

M. Louis Bonnier, “ Arehitecte-voyer-en-chef " of the City of Paris, followed with a most inter- 
esting contribution, m which he detailed the thirty-one special ordinances in force in Paris with 
reference to the architectural features of particular points, such as the Place des Vosges, Plate 
Vendome, and Place de la Concorde, showing how such “ town planning " requirements had heen 
affected hy the passing of time. ‘Two-thirds of these architectural “ servitudes ” in Paris have 
nearly all been complied with, the abandonment of the others being largely the work of previous 
periods if not of the originators themselves. 

A fresh note was struck by Mr. H. V. Lanchester in his paper on “ Canse and Eiffeet in 
the Modern City.” “A mere description of existing types.” he said, © is of little value compared 
with a brief study of the cireumstances producing such types. Only by such @ course can we 
‘secure the knowledge neeessary to bring our work in the future into harmony with the natural 
forses, and thus ensure that what we do should be on sound lines and likely ta endure.” He 
was of opinion, and no doubt rightly, that ideal influences are more powerful than moterial 
ones, and form the real motive force in the development of the community. 

An interesting comparison of the town planning and legislative powers possessed by the 
Seandinavian towns, especially in Sweden, was provided by Dr, Lilienberg, City Engineer of 
Géteborg, and the ‘* Restraint of Advertising * was dealt with ina paper by Mr. Richardson 
Wivans. 

The importance of scale, appropriateness, and fitness in connection with all ¢ity mmprove- 
ments and in the details of town buildings was emphasised by Professor Adshead. An interesting 
anggestion for a girdle boulevard encircling London at a distance of about ten miles out was 
contributed by Mr. G. L. Pepler. Some such proposition will no doult in the long run eventually 
eome to fruition, though it is evident that such a scheme could be but a commencement of some- 
thing far larger and more costly, Such a circular girdle with a diameter of nearly twenty miles 
would, moreover, involve the traffic using it in an unnecessarily wide detour. 

The suggestion which has often been made that natural beauties of watercourses auch as the 
Brent Valley should be preserved as narrow strips of parkland ia one that deserves serious atten- 
tion liy the County Councils controlling the various streams before if becomes too late. The stub 
ject of public parks and gardens was also touched upon in a most interesting paper by Mr. T. H. 
Mawson, and by Colonel G. T. Plunkett, R.E., and Mr. Basil Holmes. 

Mr. Arthur Crow, later in the Conference, made a series of valuable suggestions as to the 
treatment of congested areas. He proposed that the outhyme suburbs should eventually be 
consolidated into ten encircling “ eities of health,” each surrounded hy open spaces and each 
in direet mono-rail communication with the centre. 

Mr. Crow also made an important suggestion for amplifymg in considerable detail the pro- 
posals made by the London Traffic Commission a few years ago for the construction of «a broad 
double avenue, 225 foet wide, running east and west from Lea Bridge to Shepherd's Bush Green— 
a distance of about ten miles—the centre of the avenue being treated asa parkway throughout the 
length. He also drew attention to the provisions existing in the London Building Acts, which, 
unfortunately, permitted even on exceedingly narrow streets the erection of new property on old 
sites to a height of eighty feet, in addition to the two further stories allowed nthe roof, Another 
defeet in the existing law as regards Lonilon he considers should be enmphasised. An existing road 
often contained an awkward projection, in some cases reducing the width of the road to such an 
extent that there might be only room for one vehicle to pass ata time. This projection might, 
nevertheless, be legally perpetuated, provided the plans of the old lnildings were properly attested. 

The meeting on Thursday was perhaps more crowded with interest and even more 
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international m character than the other meetings. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Daniel H. 
Bornham, of Chicago, papers on City Development and Extension were read by Mr. W. E. Riley, 
Superintending Architect of the London County Cowneil, Dr. Ing. H. J. Stiibben and Professor 
Eberstadt of Berlin, M. Augustin Rev of Paris, and Mr. Raymond Unwin. The latter, to whom 
the suecess of the splendid exhibition at the Academy was largely dne, said that the Town Plan- 
ning Act had wisely concentrated the attention of town planners in England mamly on the 
development of the still unbuilt-on areas round the existing towns. Suburban areas could not, 
however, be considered by themselves, City planning really involved the whole problem of the 
proper organisation of city life. The high degree of specialisation upon which moder industry 
and life depend pointed to the probability that a very large proportion of the population would 
continne to live in or immediately about great erty centres. The growth of our industrial towns 
during the last ¢entury found us unprepared. We needed to bring mto our city life that guiding 
oversight and direction in making the best of the facilities afforded by the position, and that 
proper relation of all the different parts s0 essential ina great modern industrial town. We 
found, for instance, the land all along the railway side and canal banks crowded with cottage 
dwellings, while many industrial concerns for which direct access to these transit facilities is 
most important had to be seattered about in other parts of the town, often destroying the ameni- 
ties of some of the best residential areas, and entatling a constant stream of heavy traffic through 
the atreeta to and from those very railways and canals along the banks of which they shouli 
naturally be situated. The firat thing to be done in relation to the extension plan was to — 
detenmme the general lines on which the city should be encouraged to develop, which areas should 
be reserved for industrial purposes, for new railway accommodation, docks, harbours, and ware- 
houses, and which for residential purposes. It was important that as much intermingling of 
classes as possible shonld be brought about im suburban distnets. In every way it was bad to 
allow large areas to be covered by houses of exactly one size and class only. To make wholesome 
dwellings they must either give to every house a considerable extent of garden, which meant 
spreading the town over an excessively wide area, or they must group buildings together im certain 
parts, leaving adequate open spaces around each group. This latter seemed to him the natural 
course, as it rendered easier and less costly the distribution of water, light, heat, telephone, and 
all such conveniences, and also gave greater scope for architectural effect. We should also have 
to break away entirely from our traditions in the matter of road making, and accept the principle 
that roads should be of varying widths aceording to the purpose they were to fulfil. 

Mr. W. EB. Riley, in a paper on City Dev elopment, said that the fundamental defect m 
London development had been its lack of any systematic plan. London might be regarded as 
one of the most costly examples of the evils resniting from the lack of proper appreciation of 
the aims which the Conference was convened to promote. For long past the ratepayers had been 
ealled on to pay for the endeavours of their riers to remedy the default of their forefathers. 
The London County Council up to December 1909 effected or was in course of carrying out 183 
improvements, pstimated to-cost £8,559,516net. It also agreed to contribute £1,455,120 towards 
the coat of 486 loeal improvements. The net amount to which the Council was committed since 
its constitution in 1889, without deducting the contributions to be made by local authorities, 
averaged £500,782 per annum, the total length of improvements andertaken being about thirty- 
one miles. The Couneil’s predecessors, the Metropolitan Board of Works, between 1855 and 1889 
expended £10,115,592 net on constructing new and wilening old thoroughfares, aod also paid 
£1,014,086 towards the cost of local improvements. he outlay of the City Corporation had 
also to be added to these figures, the widening of Fleet Street and Bishopsgate Street alone 
being estimated to cost nearly three-quarters of a million sterling. Possibly this large outlay 
would proveke no complamt if only # satisfactory and commensurate reinlt were perceptible, 
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but we could not evade the uneasy feeling that the result was utterly Inadequate. London was 
still without any motif of systematic development, or without proper street facilities for com- 
munication with the outer suburbs, 

Paris had 42 roads radiating into the surrounding country ; London, with a population 
twice as large, hud only 20. Paris had 102 miles of streets 98 feet or more wide: London 
had only 83 wiles in all of streets of that width. The unsystematic extension of London could 
not be ascribed to any lack of theoretical appreciation of the importance of the question. Select 
Committees and Royal Commissions had met and reported with frequency and perseverance 
during the last century, and, to go farther back, there were the far-seeimg proposals of Evelyn and 
Wren at the time when 486 acres of the City were cleared by fire. Had Wren's scheme been 
carried out, it was highly probable that the Kingsway improvement would have been unnecessary. 
The location of the railway termini in London afforded an equally flagrant example of disregard 
of the most elementary principles of town planning. Quite apart from the #sthetice advantage 
of providing a dignified and attractive settmg to such important centres, the congested conditions 
af traffic which so frequently obtain bear witness to the disastrous results of placmg such 
conspituons buildings in crowded districts! without the provision of adequate open spaces. 
Mr. Riley also touched upon the inadequacy of the building laws, the requirements as to width 
of streets and space about buildings contained in the Building Acts being very restricted in 
scope. 

The most pressing need for London was to establish the main arterial communications on a 
large and courageous scale, to provide for the inevitable expansion of the next one or two decades, 
The Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade was at present inquiring mto the sufficiency af thie 
arterial roads of London and the necessity for and direction of future outlets. Whatever wus 
done to solve the problem of controlling the future growth of London, singleness of action was 
absolutely essential. In Greater London, beyond the County boundary, there were five County 
Councils, eight boroughs, sixty Urhan District Councils, fourteen Rural District Councils, anid 
fifty-ive Parish Councils. The parochial aspect must be eliminated, not only if the scheme was 
io produce the best results, but if a scheme was to be formulated at all for the creation of a 
Greater London developed on rational lines. 

Dr. Stibben's descriptive address on the progress of town planning m Germany, with its 
excellent lantern illustrations, wae followed with the utmost interest, and was still farther supple- 
mented by Professor Eberstadt in an address on Berlin, with special reference to the recent 
Greater Berlm competition designs. Professor Eberstadt’s appeal to the human side of his 
audience was very marked and his speech was probably one of the most warmly appreciated. 

A paper outstanding from what its author calls the larger issues, by reason of both its subject 
and the way in which it was treated, was Mr. E..A. Rickards’ address on “ Civic Ornamentation.” 
Sculpture, flowers and plants, monuments, and even temporary decorations and illumination , 
were delightfully touched upon, though one cannot resist the feeling that perhaps the sentiments 
expressed were in same respects unduly seathing. 

The title “ Cities of the Future” conjures up all sorts of imagmative possibilities, and 
M. Eugene Hénard’s peep into the future of our cities was quite refreshing mm tts suggestion of 
communities that will have everything done for them on labour-saving and hygienie lines. 
Vacnum éleaning, dust removal by suction, pneummtic letter and parcel delivery, liquid air for 
refrigeration, petrol for heating, &e., supplied throngh service pipes, mains for sea-water and 
pure air direct from the souside were all, M. Hénard thonght, within the possibilities of the future. 
In the eentre of each atreot would be a large fireproof main for conveying away the smoke, 
assuming that the old-fashioned me thod of eoal fires was still in use, although it was to be hoped 
that smoke-producing chimneys would eventually be prohibited and replaced by oxygen stoves, 
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permitting complete combustion, To provide for these services a space sufficient te comtain all 
the necessary installations would have to exist uniler every roadway. 

Mr, L. Cope Comford approached the subject of “The City of the Puture—its elances of 
being” from quite another point of view—that of the layman, and his outspoken criticism, 
veiled under a genial good-humour, was greatly appreciated by his audience. ‘* The future of 
English cities and villages,” he said, * does not depend upon the collective gropings of popularly 
elected bodies, but upon their ability to recognise the fact of their own natural, but fathomless, 
ignorance. The chance that the individual citizen may obtain his peaceful solid little home 
depends entirely upon the measure with which he understands that architecture is an art and 
that none save those who have dedicated their lives to her service can hope to achieve a good 
thing. But the individual citizen mst dp his part. All the architeots m the world cannot 
save him, if he professes a respect for law which he does not feel, a desire to get a learning 
which he really despises, an aspiration towards the possession of a beautifal home which is no 
more than the ambition to bea little moro pretentious than his neighbour. The chanees that 
the ideal city of the future will ever come into being dépend npon that freedom of tho artist 
whieh ean only be conferred npon him by the layman. 

Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arta, U.A.A., sfioke on the 
future of cities under a democratic Government and of the town-planning work executed in the 
United States. The inception of great planning of public buildings and grounds in the United 
States was in the World's Mair in Chicago. ‘Che beauty of its arrangement and of its buildings 
made a profound impression not merely upon the highly educated part of the community, but 
still more perhaps upon the mosses, and this iopression had heen a lasting one, As o firet result 
of the object lesson the Government took up the torch and proceeded to make a com prehernsty i 
plan for the future development of the capital. Since then every considerable town in the country 
had goue into this study, and there were many hundreds of Plan Commissions at. work at the 
present time throughout the United States. ‘hen came the plan of Manili, capital of the 
Philippines, made wonder Mr, ‘Taft, who was then Seeretary for War, the initiative having come 
from him personally. Then came Cleveland, Ohio, which State passed a special law m order to 
allow large towns to employ expert Commissioners, who are te design the public thoroughfares 
and parks and to act 4s censors im all public art matters. Then eame San Franciseo, where an 
sasociation of private men undertook to back the work; then Chicago, where the work was 
undertaken by the Commercial Club, which appointed a committee of fifteen of its members to 
conduct the enterprise. The work of preparing the suggestions Is ly no means completed, but in 
Chicago there have bean in three years two hundred meetings of the General Committee, at which 
hundreds of public men—engineers, architects, sanitary, railroad, city transportation, and other 
experts—were present, Tw town-planning men in every city were the ablest in the conununity, 
and each felt thut he had no duty more Serious Or More important, 

The forceful criticisms of Professor O. H, Reilly on many of our cherished notions will na 
doubt oear fruit. The house of the futore suburb, he said, #8, on the one hand, to express Some 
thing of the new sulmission of the mdividoal to the community, and, on the other hand, to answer 
to n more exacting and retined, if less sentimental, taste. What is needed in our garden subarbs 
ia a oombination of the refinement of the town with the charm and quiet homeliness of the 
Vinglish country. | 

The concluding sitting of the Conference, under the chairmanship of Field-Marshal Lord 
Kitchener, was packed to overflowing, a paper being read on the planning of Khartoum and 
Omdurmin by Mr. W. H. MeLesu, Municipal Engineer of Khartoum. The closing address on 
behalf of the Rayal Institute hy Professor Beresford Pite well summed wp in inspiring words the 
work that the Conference had performed and the work that still remained to be carried on. 
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CHRONICLE, 
The Towa Planning Conference. 

Thanks to the Press, the proceedings of the Town 
Planning Conference have attained wide publicity 
throughout the United Kingdom, and an umpulse will 
dit eR given to the town-planning movement 
that will help forward enormously the educative 
work which it was the design of the Conference 10 
promote. Fromevery point of view the Conference 

been a success. The membership was large 
beyond expectation, the Papers gent by of a high 
standard of excellence, aml the discussions hetp- 
fully suggestive and full of interest. The whole 
programme was carried through without hitch of 
any kind, and many gratifying letters have been 
received in praise of the arrangements. We quote 
the fallowing from Mr. Mulford Robinson, addressed 
to tho Secretary-General — 
“Dean Srm,—Az the dolegate of the American 
Conference on City Planning, may I congratulate 
you, and through you the Institute, on the notable 
sieceas of the Town Flanning Conference! The 
austained interest, the completeness of organiza- 
tion, and the emoothness with which so vast and 
complex 4 machinery has been run is a tribute 
to eificiency of management and devoted effort 
which every delegate must recoymse. 

“The Royal Institute of British Architects hiss 
set u high precedent for future town-planning 





conferences, Our American Conference, the thind 
annual, will probably be held m the early spring, i 


Philadelphia or Baltimore, It must be a small 
affair compared with this; but we should welcome 
heartily any European delegates who might attend. 
May | express the hope that it may be our privilege 
to return in this way some of the courtesies which 
have been shown to Americans here? 

"4 To fraternal greetings from the American Can- 
ference I beg to add my personal congratulations 
on the great stimulus wluch the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have given to this world- 
movement, and am, Sit, very truly yours, 

““Cyas, Munrorp Rostssox.” 
After the reception of members by the President 
and Airs. Stokes in the Galleries of the Institute on 
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the morning of the 10th, the assembly adjourned 
to the Town Planning Exhibition at the - a 
Academy, a description of which appeared in the 
last number of the Jovrwan. Mr. Stokes, in for- 
mally G ies the Exhibition, said that he was 
glad to have a public opportunity of thankm, the 
members and the Predudestt af the Roval Academy 
for lending them their galleriea. He would like to 
thank the Academy, first, hecanse without the loan 
of those galleries he did not see how they could have 
held the Exhibition, and without the Kxhibition 
the Conferences would have been rather a tamio 
affair; and secondly, beeause he felt that they 
had, with their open-handed hospitality, enabled 
architetture in its broadest sense to take a ste 
forward which might be of the greatest use to 4 
of them in the future, They owed a deep debt at 
oratitude to Mr. Unwin for the catalogue and fort 
getting the collection together, Further, Mr. 
faton, the Secretary of the Royal Academy, had 
been most kind and helpful to them. The Presi- 
dent's motion that a hearty vote of thanks be 
passed to the Royal Academy for the loan of their 
paler was cordially adopted. Mr, John Belcher, 
tA. in acknowledging the vote, said that members 
of the Acadomy were fully alive to the importance of 
the subject before tle Conference, and were glad 
to be able to do anything to further the good work 
of serving humanity in towns and cities. The Ex- 
hibition would convines the most careless and m- 
different of the great opportunities before the maker 
of ronds and builder of cities. 

The most impressive function of the Conference 
was the Inaugural Meeting at the Guildhall. The 
Great Hall was filled to overflowing, and every race 
in the civilimed world seemed represented. Dele- 
gates were present of municipal corporations, town 
and borough councils, urban district councils, and 
af jearned and professional societies of vanous 
countries on the Continent; im America, and the 
Colonies; The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
Lady Muyoress and the Sheritis, was present im full 
civie state. Presentations of a bouquet of flowers 
to the Lady Mayoress and the badge of the Con- 
ference in gold to Mr. John Burns were made by 
the little daughters of the President, Miss Barbara 
Se ibe povcestings 7 webvaningian 
formally opened the proceedings by wele ig, on 
belialé a hha Corporation, the Conference ba tke 
Guildhall, = vote of thanks was passed to his 
lordahip, and he retired to fulfil another engage- 
ment. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes then took the Chat, and 
briefly addressed the assembly. Tt waa, he aaid, 
Mr. Burns's Town Planning Act that had made 
the Conference possible. But architects thonght 
the Act did not go far enough. They would like to 
wee more precautions taken to secure planning 
from the architectural pomt of view. But probably 
Mr, Burns felt that, as architects would have a good 
deal to do with the laving out of towns, rt would be 
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their fault if the plana were not as they miuht be. 
The publie were batiiiag to grasp the fact that 
buildings could be well alanned. and well designed 
throughout, and so give greater comfort and 
seein to oe orate sey as ie bo their 
enst what applied to buildings applied equally 
to streeta and towns, At present ee vite only 
_ popular with the poor, who flocked in large numbers 
into them, whilst the well-to-do, or as many as 
were able, all flocked in the other direction. Might 
not this be because towns were thouyhtlessly laid 
out and badly arranged as places to live in with 
comfort and without injury to health? It would 
be obviously to the advantage of the owners of 


town property if people were keener to live closer 
to there work: and if towns were made more attrac- 


tive and healthy in themselves people would gladly 
live in them, and so save the time and expense now 
involved in getting to and from their work, shop- 
ping echools, and theatres. | + 
Mr. John Burns, delivering the Inaugural 
Address, welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
Prime Minister and his Majesty's Government, and 
expressed thanks to the Royal Academy for their 
#enerous assistance in providing for what he con- 
sidered to be the most humane and wiefol exhihi- 
tion he had ever seen within its walls. They 
weloomed this Conference to the Citv of London 
hecause this was the London that Wren beautified, 
Which William Blake idealised in his fantasies, 
which Milton described as the “ mansion house of 
liberty,” and which William Dunbar four hundred 
ears ago described as “ the flower of cities all.” 

in this City of London the delegates would see 
some magnificent structures worthy of the greatest 
men of any country and of all time; but if they 
wished for an impression of London at ita best 
from an artistic and architectural point of view 
they must get op at dawn, He beheved the im- 
proved appearance of their roada, streets, buildings, 
and of the city aaa whole justified the expenditure 
whioh had been made upon it, and that the develop- 
ment of the citizens’ environment was the wisest 
insgrance that a city could make. Some would 
ask whether they could not have too tuany bridges, 
too many wide roads, and too manv beautiful 
buildings. He did not think it dawned sufficiently 
upon such people what the effect was of structural 
environment, good buildings, and pleasant homes 
upon the character, temperament, disposition, and 
energy of the people. Some of the buildings, the 
foreion deleyates would see, embodied the traditions 
aml best qualities of the British race. It waa a 
devotional exercise for a legislator, above all a 
Mimister, to walk by way of New Scotland Yard 
through Westminster Hall tothe House of Commons. 
The delegates would see in London what they 
could find nowhere else—400 garden squares, some 
open, some closed, but all acceptable to the eye and 
ear, the best, the healthiest, and the luckiest piece 
of town planning that had ever been done since the 
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building of cities began, Cities were not mere 
structures of bricks and stones, nor centres only for 
commerce and trade, They were places where 
utility, comfort, and beauty could be and onglt 
to be combined, so that those who visited them, or 
passed through them, could have thoir artistic 
senses awakened and cultivated. Places by their 
heauty, amenity, and grace, and above all by their 
greenery, created that joy of life which Britons 
sometimes lacked, and afforded opportunities for 
recreation to the stident wanting respite and the 
honest labourer espe ee and generally ele- 
vated the characters of the people. On the other 
hand, mean streets bred mean men. It was not an 
accident that the stately homes of England, the 
delightful country parsonages, the beautifn! public 
schools had produced the Ruakina, the Neluons, the 
Wollingtons, the Newtons, and the Darwins. Many 
reasons had been advanced why he had drafted the 
Town Planning Act. They were all wrong. Wien. 
he was an apprentice in Westminster he used to cat 
his breakfast looking across the river to Lambeth 
Palace, and his dinner as he wandered in the pre- 
cincts of Westminster Abbey, and he spent his 
leisure in beautiful Battersea Park : thee eX= 
periences had done more to produce the Town 
lanning Bill, thirty-five years after, than all the 
criticisms of all the gentlemen who thought they 
knew more of his ideas than he did himself, 
Disease could not be fouglit and exterminated 
tnless we let in un and air into our houses and 
atreete, So long as there were squalid courts and 
rotten tenements the country would continue to 
tum out nerveless mannikins ; and motherhood, 
childhood, the race, and society demanded the 
demolition of the festering alum and the erection of 
pleasant towns and dignified cities. Town plan- 
was very belated, but not too lato, 
ual reconstruction of 4 city was a very serious 
matter forall, If planning were neglected at the 
beginning or badly done through timidity or lack 
of imagination, they placed a burden for fifty ora 
hundred years upon progress, and paid seven or 
eight times over for their lack of preacience and 
Liat The owner who thought that parsimony 
Was economy, and regarded a beautiful vista as the 
eighth deadly sin, had been in reality wasteful. 
They should not pitch into Mr. Jerrybuilder too 
much, Mr. Jerrybuilder was creeping up. Far 
proof of it they had only to look at the surroundings 
of a garden city, where builders tried to live up 
to the example planted in their midst. (Choers,) 
Garden cities were magnificent in themselves, but 
they were a hundred times more useful in the 
Inapiration they supplied to othera. (Cheers.) The 
Plulistine was being taught that houses, roads, and 
Rees men he at Seaee loss oO. Money to 
1) With beauty, twas with auc E 
that thoy did their hest to pasa sig Mastoe ice 
Town P anning Hill. He had been agreeably sur- 
prised at its reception. He pleaded for it an indul- 
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went trial, and if it could ba, it would be amended 
and improved so that their object should be 
secured. (Cheers.) Whatwas their modest object 
Tt was comfort in the house, health in the home, 
dignity in their streets, spaces in their roads, and a 
lessening of noises, smoke, smells, advertisements 
—all the nuisances that accompanied fh city without 
a plan. In tackling this great job modern commu- 
“nities: had little to learn which ancient ones did not 
teach them. Where in other times, for military or 





other reasons, thestreets were narrowand the citizens: 


crowded, compensation was given in large spaces, 
fine squares, und picturesque buildings. It was 
true that there were modern disabilities fram which 
communities formerly escaped, Athena did not 
have 600 miles of railways, as London had, on ugly 
viaducts, create culs de eac of mean and poor 
streets, with 600 ugly railway stations spoiled by 
vulgar advertisementa ; it had no gas works, and 
was without the 7,000 public-houses London pos- 
seased—nearly all of them at street corners, in 
echt which ought only to be occupied by banks, 
libraries, post-olfices, and police-stations. We 
laboured under the disadvantage of having all the 
apparatus of light, heat, smoke, traction, and rapid 
communication ; but the measure of our difheulty 
ought to be the extent of our determination to 
grapple with these abominations. Let them go up 
tha Monument, look westward and see what Cannon 
Street Ruilway Station bid of the river and the 
ek Hoe prayed when he was there that rt might 
fall,'as Charing Cross fell, only without hurting any- 
body. He sngyested to the City that while they 
were building their new bridge, with St. Paul's aa 
the centre of the vista, they should kill two or three 
hirds with the same #tone by getting rid of South- 
wark Bridge and placing Cannon Street Station on 
the Surrey side. He was quite willing to draft a 
plan of it to-morrow. He might go on anc suggest 
a similar alteration im regard to tho railway at 
Charing Cross for the benefit of the view from 
Westminster Bridge. Then they might have a 
new Waterloo Bridge, a replica of the present struc- 
ture, but three times ita width. One of the most 
gigantic artistic blunders to he met with im London 
was dite to five of six artista in Chelaca who were so 
inxious to see the brown sails of « barge just out- 
aide their studio windows that they prevented the 
construction of the Embankment from Battersea 
to Hammeramith. Immediately the Kmbankment 
was killed they got instead the four chimneys of the 
electric lighting station, which ought to lave been 
down at Barking near the sewage works. law 
was the Town Planning Act working! [t bund 
been. in effective operation mot mere than sx 
months, ant already twenty-six local authorities 
were preparing schemes > many others had the ques- 
tion of the application of the Act under considera 
tion, and the Local Government Bourd was helping 
by seeking advice of competent authorities ane 
iiving counsel to local authorities. One word of 
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warning he must give to property owners, They 
were a bit too susceptible to panic. Butif they did 
not sensibly fall in with the modest and kindly pro- 
potals of the Act there would be an uprising of 
popular indignation if the problem of housing and 
town planning continued unsettled, with the result 
that they would be less tenderly dealt with than 
they had been by lim. He was there to snatch 
property owners, like brands, from the burning. 
‘The rutepayer, however, must he conciliated, That 
could be done by appeals to his sense of delight in 
beautiful places, Another thing to be borne in 
mind was that civic beauty must not add to the 
rents, 

Earlier in the proceedings a telegram of loyal 
greeting had been Sidesued to the King as Patron 
of the Conference. At the close of his address Mr. 
Burns read the reply received from Sir Arthur Bigge, 
which read-as follows: * 1am commanded by the 
King to thank the members of the Conference for 
the expression of loyalty conveyed im their tele- 
vram, and to assure them of the interest his Majesty 
is taking in the deliberations of the Conference. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. 

Burns, proposed hy Sir Aston Webb, 0.B., R.A. 
and supported ty Dr. Stiibben. 
; Mr. Davidge’s admirable review on preceding 
pages renders unnecessary at the moment further 
reference to the main business of the Conference. 
The Papers, fully illustrated, will be published 
in extenso, with verbatim reports of the various 
speeches and discussions, and descriptions of the 
visits and finotions, in the Conference ~ Trans- 
actions,” which will be published at am early date 
and issued free to members of the Conference. 

The Exhibition of Maps and Plans of London at 
the Guildhall arranged by the City Surveyor, Mr. 
Sidney Perks, F:5.A., and the Exhibition of Maps 
and Drawings from the Institute collections ar- 
pangen by the Librarian, have not been the last 
of the attractions of the Conference. The latter 
collection is now hung in the new Galleries of the 
Institute, where the drawings are seen to great 
advantage. The exhibition at the Royal Academy 
ja to remain open until the 29th October. 


The Conference Banquet and R.1.B.A, Annual Dinner. 

The Banquet of the Town Planning Conference 
waa combined with the Annual Dinner of the Insti- 
inte and was very largely attended. The function, 
which was graced with the presence of neveral 
ladies, took place at the Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, 
the 12th, the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, in the 
Chair, Seated at the high table on the President's 
right, were the Hon. President of the Conference, 
the Right Hon, John Burns, MLP., Mra, Leonard 
Stokes, Sir Aston Webb, C.B., RA., Mrs. D. HL 
Burnham, the Hon. Sir Schomberg McDonnell, 
K.C.B., 0.V.0., Mr. 'T. EB. Collewtt, Sir Robert 
Morant, K.C.B., Mr. H. W. Lever, Herr Ty, 
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Stabben, Mr. Thomas Brook, R.A., M. Louia Bon- 
niér, states 2 de la Ville de Paris, Mr. 
John W. | Simpeon: , Seeretary- General of the Con- 
ference, Mr. fyrera, President of the Sur- 
veyors’ satan Mtr. Andrew C. Gow, HA., 


MOF. Hénord, §.A_1.G., Mr. BE. A. Abbey, ILA. 

Mr. F. Higgs, President of the Institute of Builders, 
Mr, George Clausen, R.A., Mr, F. G. Parnter, (*hair- 
man of the City Landa Commission, Mr. Hameo 
Thornycroft, R.A. On the President's left wero 
es 


t Hon. Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.O., Bir fa 
a-Tadema,0.M.,R.A., 
> Webb, Mr. D. H. 
iiam, Chairman of 
ry ec Pa Commission. 
of Fine Arta, Sir Gilbert | 
Parker, , Sir J. Lin- 
Lon, PRL. Bir Wik | 
Emerson, Sit eset 's | 
Pane R.A, re | 
Henry T. Butlin, Presi- | 
oa of the Royal College | 
Bh 2g Sir ap 
Ernest George, 
Ath. Sir George Gibh, 
Sir Jt. Paget, Bart,. Mr. 
J. W. Waterhouse, RA. j 
the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, Mr, Marcus Stone, 
R.A, Mr. 'E. Croft, H.A., 
Drotessar Read. Eberstadt. 
Mr. J. ae ie Lacs, 
R.A., Mr. T. C. Horsfull, 
JP. Mr. Leonard Horner, | 
President of the London 
Master Builders’ Associn- 
tion, Presiding at the 
lower tables were Mr, 
He or + T. Hare, Hon. Bac. 
RA. Mr E. Guy 
Dawber: Vice-President, 
Mr. A. W. 5S. Cross, Vice- 
Preanlent, Mr. J, A; 
Gutch, Mr. E, L. beirerh 
Mr. Kdwin T. Hall, Mr 
H. V. Lanchester, Profes- 
sor Beresford Pite, The 
iowine is @ es 
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Bonlighettl ( mip ihe Municipal Authority of the 
City af Rome), Jour Lows Bonnier, Architecte-en-chef 
de in Ville de Paita, "SMaceieus Mare Denier, Professor E. 
Bourdon, Mr. & Box, Herr De. A. E. Brinokmann, Mr. 'T, 
dag BA. DCL, Me. J, Sy Brodie, Mr, Ancrow Bromley, 
Mr. (. 0. Brown, Profemor G. Baldwin Brown, MA. 
Mr. Daniel Burnham, Chairman of the Amorinan (ot 
mission of Fine ArtaAMre Burnham, the Right Hon. John 
Burn, MLE. Hon. Presidentfot the Town Phe sl 
ference, SUF ap a Ig Je fh poe ae 
Butier, Mr. Heory T Ka ident of the Roy 
of Surgeon, Mr. 8. Bylander, Mr, J, T. Cackott, Mr, i 
Calvert, Dr. 1M, Cameron *Profemor 8. UL. Capper, Mr. 

W. 0D. Garis, FBLA, Mine EL 
('naniuni, Avy. Mario Cattaneo 
(repreannting the reuetaied pal 
authority of the (City af 
Milan), Str. H.C, Charlewoerd, 
President of the Northern 
Architentural Agsociution, Sir 
George Chulib, Bart, Mr, F. 
Jha Clapham, Mr. ancl Mrs, 
H. Chatfeild Soba Mr. Max 
Clorke, Mayor of Hollorn, 
Mr. i. rR Ft. A:,. Mr, 
Cecil Clayden, Mr. A. Clyne, 
Breeklent of the Aberloen 
Society of Architeots, Mr. TE. 
Collentt. Sire, W. FR. iuliven, 
ATLA. Mr. Sidney Calvin, 
D.Litt, Mr. H. J, Copeman, 
Mr. J. Gornes, Mr. L. Cope 
Comfort, Sir Herbert Cox, 
Mr. J. 1D. Craoo, F.S.A., Mr. 
Croft, HA. Mr. A.W. K. Crna, 
Viee-Prostdent B.A, Mir. 
A. Collen, Mr. W. FR. Davidge, 
Mr, J. W. Daviteon, Mr. T. 
| Ftaflles Derison, Mr, FE. 
(hoy Dawber, Vice: Preeident 
EMA. Mrs, Piawher, Mr. 
A. 1, Tawney, J.P., Mayor of 
Wandsworth, Mir. W. Dewrn, 
Mr, BK. Borne Dick, Mr, W. 
(len Dobie, Mr. ( Pitzroy 
Deel, Minedeur A. Bows, Mr. 
H. Chaloner Dowdell, M.A, 
Mr. 1, (1. Driver, Secretary 
of the Architeetural Associa- 
tion, Mr. AL Drury, AFLA., 
Mie L. A. Dhuningtom, Mr. 
J. BH. Donn, Prevident of tha 
Edinhergh Architectural A=- 
accintion, Mine, Dou, Mir, P.M 
Durham, Mr, F. A. Eaton, 
Seervtary of the Roval Ara 
deamy «tf Arte, Profesor Dr. 
fad. Eberstadt. Mr. T. E. Eecles, The Lon! Provost of 
sg 8 aa A. Elis, Sir Wm. Emerson, Mr. C, W. 
Haelish, Mr. F. Tt. Farrow, Mr. 'T. BH. Fleeming, President 
af the W clverhnaap on Architects’ Associatim, Mr, Banister 
Fleteher,¢@ir. ©. B. Flockton, Mr. E. Forshaw, Sir G 
Fram ples, RA. . Me aml Mire PP. BM Preaer, Mr. Ch. BL 
Freeman, KC. & Fonl, Mr. Matt. Garbott, Profesor 
IY, Gardner. LD. “Mr. Ernest Ge . AOA, Bir Genre 
Gihb, Mr. BM. Gibba, Monsieur Gijelijnek. Directeur clu 
fervice des Propriété: Communal, Mr, GC, L. Gomme, 
erk of the London County Council, Mm. Gonsalesz, Mr. 
J. A. Goteh. Mr. A. C. Gow, BLA. Mr. and Me W. J. 
Hale, Mr, Refwin T. Hall, Meh. A. Hall, Mr. Per, Hallman, 
Mr. Stanley Ehamp, Mr. Henry T. Hare, Hon, Secretary 
LEA. Mr Hare, Mr. W Hastonk,) Mr. Chrintopher 
Head, Mayor of Cheletn, Mr. P. de Hoem, Herr Dr. W. 
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Hegermann, Frau Hegemann, Monsieur E Himord, Mr. F. 
Hizes, President of the Institute of Builders, Mr. BE 
Holdem, Mr, Basil Holmes, Mr. E. H. Homan, Mr. antl 
Mr G. Hornblower, Mr. Leonard Horner, President of 


the Lomlon Master Builders’ Association, Mr, T. (. Hors- , 
Van Straaten, Monaieur H. Verrey, 


fail, IP.. Mr. Ebenesor Howard, Mr. tiearge Hubbard, 
FSA, Mra. Hubbard, Mr. A. A. Hudson, Mr: John 
Hinson, Mr. John Hunt, Dr, Hunter, Mr. W. Hut 
Mr, (1, EB. Hutchinson, Mr. E. B. J" Amann, Miss T'Anaon, 
Mr, T. Eo L. James, Colonel Sir H. J A.C M.G., 
Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Jenkins, Mr. W. Goseom John, B.A., 
and Mrs. John, Mr and Mrs. Templeton Johnson, Captain 
Aulrian Jones, M.V.0., Mr. Arthur Keen, Preetdont of the 
Architectural Association, Mr. Kern, Mr E. A. Kent 
(representing the American Ipstitate of Architecta, Mr, 
John Keppie, Dr. Huh Ker, Professor D. BR. Keye, 
M.A. Mr. LA. = B.A. Mr. Edmund Kirtiv, 
Mir. and Mr. HH. Y, nchester, Mr. E. M. Lazarus, 
ae eur ML Lemeunier, Ingéenieur-on-chef, Directeur de 
la Voirie de la Ville ‘ * Anvers, Monsieur H. Lenoble, Mr, 
W. H: Lever, Sir J. Linton, P-RLL, Mr. F. Litehfield, 
Mr. T. A. Lofthowse, Miss TLofthouse, Mr. E. &. 
a a RBA. Mrs. Lorimer, Monewour A. Louvres, 
sara Locas, BAL Mr. KK. W. ee 
Me et 


Lutyens, Lady Emily Lu 
aieriae A R.LBA.W Mrs. We ntee te 
Hen Bir ine Shouse Donnell, K.C.3, CY... Herr De 
March, Fran March, Mr. T. H. Maweon, Mr. W. H. Muy, 
President of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Sociaty, 
Mr. ‘T. de Couroy Meade, Mr, Ff. (CO. Mears, Monsteor A. Van 
Mechelen, Architecte-cn-chef de Ia Ville d'Anvers, Mr, 
PW. Meredith, Mr. and: Mrs, J. A. Mitehell-Withers, 
Monsiour Rh. Mornaert, Profezsor (ierald Moira, Mr. H. 
Monro, Permanent Beeretary of the Local Government 
Hoant Mr. E. C. FP. Monson, Mr. Edward Monson, Mr, 
H.. G. Montgomery, Mr. E. Moon, Mr. A. W. Moore, Sir 
Reber) Morant, K-C.8., Seeretary of the Board. of 
Education, Mr, J. 2D. , and Mra, John 
Murray, Mr. (. E. Nietd, Mr. H. Nield, MP, Mr. W, T. 
Ohtrieve, Mr. FF. Osler, Bir BR. Paget, Bart, Mr. A. EB 
Painter, Mr, F, G. Painter, Chairman of the City Lande 
Committioe, Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., Mr, A. N. FPatersai, 
Mr, ELH. Pay e, Mr. C. Stanley Poach, Mr. G. L. Popler, 
Mr. Bydney F.8.A., City Survevor, Mr, 8. Perlina 
Pick, Mr. and Mre. J. ML Pirie, Professor A. Beresford 
Pite, Mr. W. A. Pite, Mir. Hayward Pitman, JLP.. Count 
Flonkett, Bol, FS A,, pate Plonkett, Colonel ct, ‘T. 
Flunkett, (.B.. Dr. Porzelt, Mr. A. N. Prentice, Mr. ‘T. 
Prees, Mr. and Mra. N. F. Ramecy, Mr, Edmund Rath- 
heme, Herr Karl Eau, the Right Han. the Lord Hodordale, 
G.C.V.0., the Richt Hon. Sir George Reid, Mr. J. Hall 
Renton, Mr. Paul Rhodes, Mr. F. G. Rise, Mr. EL AL 
Hickards, Mr. and Mre, ©. Mi Robineon, Mise Fothergill 
Hobinson, Mr, FR. M. Roo, Cav. Ing. M. Rondon, Mr. A. 
Winter Rose, Mr. A. W. Huddle, Miss Rucddle, M. Augustin 
Rey, Madame Key, Monsieur Bchobbens, Mr. HK. Weir 
Schultz, Mr, W. Scott, Mr. A. W. Bhelton, Mr H. 






herd, Mr. W. Shepherd, Mr, W. T. She Mr, W. W. 
Bhillitoe, Mir. © uveort: Mr. Gilbert reo, Mr. John 
W. Simpaon, Seoretaty-General of the Planning 


Conferenae, wei, as EB. x Southall, M. le Comte de Sosa, 
Mr, Marion Spielmann, F.S.A.. Mr, aml Mr. J. Spurtine, 
Mr. 'H. H: recinaee Mise Statham, Sir Alexamler Stenning, 
Lady Stenning, Mr. Leonard Stole, President R.LB.A.. 

Mrs. Leonard Siokes, Mr. F. Stollery, Mr. Marous Stove, 
R.A., Monsieur L. Strauss, Proscdent dia Conseil Superior 
de Industrie et du Commerce de Belzique, Monsieur 
F. de Btrvlcer, Herr Dr, Stiihben, Mr, L. &. Sullivan, Mr. 
Francis Swales, Mr, A. W. Tanner, Sir Heory Tanner. 
L§.0., Mr. Henry Tanner, Mr, Andrew T. Tavior, B.C A,, 
Sir AL Brumwell Thoms, Mr. P. E. T. Thomas, Mins 
Therias, W. Thompaon, Chairman of © thn 
National Housing anil Town Planning Council, Mr. 
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‘Hameo Thornyeroft, R.A. Mr. W. H. Tompkins, Mr. 0. 
Harneon Townsend, Mr. (2. lage Pon Mr. H. Inigo Triges, 
Mr. and Mrs, Peroy Tubbe, Mr eres Unwin, 
Herr F. Usadel, Frou ois ae ue Var Kotick, 
Mr. Van Langondonok, Mr. .J, By Van Loghem, Mr, J, A. 
errey, Mr. Leslie Viger, 
Presklent of the Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. HH. M. 
Wakley, Mr, Edward Warren, F.3.A., Mrs. Warren, Mr. 
B, Warwick, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, K.A. Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Mr. C. Wathkine, Mos. C.Watkina, Mr, .1, H. 
Watkins, Mr. A. F. Wataon, Mr. T, H. Watson, Mr. 
YT. Le Watton, Mr. A. Wauters, Sir Astin Webb, CoB. 
B.A. Latly Webh, ion. AW Woegerif, Mr. J. W. Welch, 
Mr. ( W. Whall, Mr. F. Wheeler, Mr. F. A. Whote, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Henry White, Mr. and Mr. J. Whitty, Mr, 
JA. Williamson, Mr, J, C. Wilmot, Mr. C. L. Wilion, 
President. of the Cardiff 4c. Architects’ Soriety, Mre. 
Wilson, Mr. J. B. Wileon, President of the Glasgow, [n- 
stitute of Architects, Mr. E. Wood, Dr. Guy Wood, Mr. 
P. a Wi President af the Manchester Society 
af Architects, in. W on Mir. T,. (. Yotea, Mr. 
Clyde Young, Mr, G. P. K. Young, member of the 
Institute staff, and representatives of the press, 


The Prestpent, giving the toust of “The King,” 
said : It is the universal custom in all countries on 
an occasion like thia to drink to the health of those 
we esteem ond the success of the project we have 
most at heart ; and the first toast is always that of 
the Sovereign. I know that there are a number of 

Bebeptucancmesan resenting foreign countries, hut 

they atte jom with us in drinking to the 
health of of King George. And for two reasons : first 
of all, because he is our Patron; and, secondly, 
because he is hia father’s son. Edward VIL. waa 
Enown, respected and loved throughout the 
entire world, and when his son, King George V., is 
lly well known, I feel sure he will be equally 

well loved and respected. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiuem. 

The Paesipest: | now have to propose the health 
of © The Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the other 
Members of the Royal Fumily. * We have lon 
known the Queen a3 4 good wife and mother, at 
as such she has reigned in our hearts for many vears, 
The Ponce of Wales we look to with confidence to 
follow the high standard set by his forefathers ; 
and for the Queen Alexandra we have the deepest 
sympathy. 

The toast: was duly honoured. 

The Right Hon. Journ Buaxs, M.P.: The 
aa Dy task falls to my lot this evening, aa “Presi- 

ent. of the Local Government Board, ta propose 
the toast of “The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Town Planning Conference.’ Tn 
proposing thie pie Fe see of that toast, may 
aay to this Hahed and representative 
andience that this is the first time in my private 
or official career, Ree iS « member of the 
County Uounoil, a member of Parliament, OF Hs 
Minister, that I have officially come into contact 
with the distinguished and great; profession whieh 
you gentlemen adorn. But I have met your 
President, Mr, Stokes, before. Tt waa twenty yenrs 
aga when we mot—in a crowd, and in a square. 
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Thad been allured and attracted by a choice 
soul, a great spirit, and a bold artist, William 
Morris (applause), to take part in some very 
human proceedings which were not, perhaps, as 
urtistin and precise as many people would have 
declared at the time ; but we went to that particu- 
lar square that shall be nameless, allured by 
great artist, Even then my mstincts were archi- 
‘tectural, not to say artistic; because we had, I 
think, the greatest picture gallery in the world on 
the north; we lad religious surroundings in. the 
shape of a beautiful church on the east; the Union 
Cinb was on our west; and even then, inclined to 
town plunning, | was mapping out in imagimation 
the line of the new Mall Es processional road, and 
was looking fora seat in Spring Gurdens, whieh, 1 
am glad to say, | got three years afterwards. It was 
then that I met your President. He had a wand of 
office that suggested more the majesty of the law 
than the dignity of art. He was a specil con- 
stable—and [ was a potential debian: But 
my artistic associations of that day were not alone 
with William Morris and the President. An equally 
vreat man to the two that I have mentioned — 
namely, the great John Ruskin, whose views we are 
beginning, 1s London grows, to appreciate in ther 
aah and application more than when he uttered 
them fifty or sixty years ago—was so impressed with 
the artistic au ings of William Morris and 
myself that he offered himself to be a witness on 
thatocoasion. Well, I think, Mr. President, having 
started my public career under artistic and archi- 
tectural cesociations of that character, I had a 
rivht, wpart from being President of the Local 
Government Board, to come to your distinguished 
Conference at the Guildhall on Monday last, and 
to tuke purt with you in stimulating 4 movement, 
and in so doing reviving a great deal that was good 
in civic att and) architecture of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries to an extent that 
can only he appreciated as time goes on, I have 
one fault only to find with the architects. The 
architects have, in my judgment, been too long, 
not on pedestal, but in.an elevated | ition above 
the crowd. It is time you got down off that 
pedestal und mixed with the people, who are In 
many ie your paymasters, As cities grow, #8 
the population urhanises, a8 the townward trenc 

increuses, it stands to reason that m a city like 
London, with 5,000,000 to-day—and some day we 
shall have a Greater London of 9,000,000 or 
10,000,.000—-we should not allow the civic, artistic, 
social, and arvhitectural to be interfered with by 
outside bodies who lack London's means, and who 
necessarily cannot have metropolitan imagination 
in carrying out hig ideas, If London and our other 
towns are to be the great and beautiful things that 
thev ought to be—if London is to have some of the 
wlory Greece and some of the beauty of Rome, 
plus our homely British virtues of a domestic ohar- 
autor, it stands to reason that money will be needed, 
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Seventy-five per cent. of the people of England and 
Wales are living now in urban counties, as agat 
25 per cent. only fifty or sixty years ago, WV haat 
does that mean! It means that the engineer, the 
surveyor, the medical officer, the artist, and the 
architect will have to be called upon by these great 
communities for increasingly large and beautiful 
but expensive schemes; and my suggestion to you 
is that the architects, having begun so well by 
innugurating this Conference, will continue that 
work by all reasonable means within their power. 
You artists and architects, as befits your profession 
in its proper place, show too much reticence and 
reserve so far as the outside public are concerned. 
This should not be. Modesty was only made for 
those who have no beanty—{laughter). Now I 
want, if l may, to ask you to abandon that reticence, 
to put aside that false modesty, and to see that 
if architecture is to be spread as it should he, 
you must invoke the aid of the populace, the rate- 
payer the citizen, the councillor, and the alderman. 
in London we owe much to you. Over.a long sue- 
cession of years—over several centuries—the archi- 
tectural profession has given of its best to rectify 
municipal blunders and social mistakes, and for 
this you deserve every prae and credit. The 
chain of architectural ability and genius still goes 
on, Here and there, now and then, the links may 
be smaller than their predecessors, but on the 
average there is a very high level: still uttained, 
and no one can look at the London of to-day as 
compared with the London which I saw a8 on 
apprentice lad, Lam sorry to say nearly forty years 
ago, who will not cheerfully admit—ias foreign 
artists admit quite generally—that there is an 
enormous improvement coming over the urohi- 
tecture of this deur old London of ours. (Applause. ) 
Your Royal Institute, the Academy, the poly 
technics, even the elementary schools and techinicul 
industrial training schools, are to a large extent 
responsible for that healthy change. 

y There ask the architects to remember the 
tremendous responsibility that they exercise 
towards the preat army of men to whom they give 
their plans and designa to carry out! | never 
forget this, because I myself am a craftaman ; and 
apart from the bricklayer, the mason, the carpenter, 
the painter,and the plumber, you hand your ee 
first to the builder and to the contractor, and the 
local authorities under your guidance carry out 
more and more work. Then there are the clerks of 
works, a type of man I believe unequalled, cer- 
tainly not excelled, in any country in the world. 
(Applause.) Now in London there are 2,500 archi 
tecta, but there are 150,(1K) men engaged in. the 
building trade in this city! Why do I mention 
this army of men? Because, under the altered 
conditions of life, there is no longer the apprentice- 
ship system under which a boy worked vif iat the 
elementary school through huis ciara until 
lie became a journeyman; end surely you archi- 
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tects should remember that to the extent that the 
apprenticeship system declines so ia it ramp iret ad 
neces#ary Vy 
night schools, polytechnics, or technical schools, 
you should see that in the carrymg out of your 
great schemes the bricklayer does not lose the 
power to keep to the fine line, Some people talk 
about the decline of workmanship. 1 do not 
believe in it. I believe that bricks are bebter laid, 
80 far a precision, square, und angle are concerned, 
than they ever wer ; I believe the bricklayer to- 
day who does the youd work that one can see in 
the neighbourhood of Sloane Street is, judged by 
sean of work, a better bricklayer than the 

ricklayer who built Merton Square towers in 
Oxford four hundred years ago. The men’s matinets 
are good, but if the apprentiveship system 15. bo 
depay itis for you architects and for public bodies 
to tuke steps to see thot this fine army of 
ig ea io sated and rian | =e 
up ite high position and the great responsibility t 
rests upon them as craftarnen. . 

I now come, Mr. President, to my next pout, 
which is this; Some people say, “ But why should 
we take the trouble in a ov y like London to make it 
beautiful und attractive?” I will tell yon. How 
many people realise that London isnow vying with 
Paria and Berlin, with Vienna and ancient Rome 
und Greece asa place of attraction! In the 
opinion of Parisians and Berlinese, London 1 
becoming a dangerous rival from the point of view 
of attracting people from oll parts of the earth. 
That is shown by the growth of the enormous 
hotels which you see everywhere. I admit that 
there are one or two of them in the neighbourhood 
of Itussell Square that might be mm better taste— 
but that by the way. 1 mention this point on 


purpose to emphasise the profitable aule of the 
beautiful city. How many people realise that there 
are 80,000 strange peo le whaomeinio the city of 
London every day, or half a million a week, consist- 
ing of Americans, Colonials, Frenchmen, Germans, 
and all the nationalities of the world, attracted 








by that great building the British Museum, the 
fine buildings at South Kensington, and other 


Teat attractions, owing to what the architects 
epee rors ure deing to add to the attractive- 
mess, thie Reaitr. the dignity, and the noiselessness 
of this vast city? Imention these figures in order 
to get the hotel-keeper on our side—to get the 
eoonomical ratepaver and all the other people on 
our side who now say, “If we allow these artists 
and architects to run loose they will ruin us.” It 
ia not true, Beauty is not only attractive, but it 
is profitable: it pays in the long ron; it is 
wonomical Tt is what every city ought to strive 
alter, and Lurve these pointe so as to pet tlie chkizen 
and ratepayer on our side, Other men may say, 
“ Mr, Burns, it is a long process.” No, it is not, 
Fifty or a hundred years in the life of a nation ts not 
much. I picked up the other day one of Voltaire’s 
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wotings, and thisis what he said of Paris (whieh is 
now In many reapects Lhe moat bewatifal city in the 
world, aa tt is also the soul und spirit of many fine 
movements) 1) years ago; “ The centro of Paris 
obscure and hideous. If representa a period of 
the most shameful barbarism ; only two fountains 
are in good taste.” Now it has tuken Pans 150 
years to teverst what Voltaire said of it, and, all 
things considered, in the last fifty years we hove 
mode greater | 2s in the improvement of 
London than Paris did in a century. I could not 
help thinking us we were coming out of the Ghuild- 
hall the other day, looking at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
how even great architectural minds were notalwaya 
atrictly right im their view as to the nevessity of 
other things besides pure architecture being em- 
badied in their city and town-planning schemea. 
lt may seem almost impossible, but it is the faot 
that the great Christopher Wren when, after 
the Fire, he drew up his fine town plan of a future 
Landon—would that the Bumbles had allowed him 
ho carry it out !—made this condition: “ All church- 
yards, gardens, and unneorssary vacutties are to be 
laced outside the town." Since then we have 
tig eS SERENE never looks se ie iis 
when surrounded by greenery in or near a park or 
a public gardeti, aa to that extent at least wo 
modern Philistines have improyed upon the great 
Christopher Wren. But he did another thing— 
ane of the greatest inspirations that ever came to 
on architect—he declared when he submitted 
his plan that all buildings to be erected should 
have opposite and in front of them a strip of 
vacant to be converted into u garden that 
waa to be equal in length to the facade of any build- 
erected, What was the reagon for that wise 
provision! You have only te go down to 
Greenwich Hospital und ses that beautiful edifive 
looking like « Portland stone casket on the 
southern side, und you will see Island Gardens on 
& piece of land selevted by Wren right opposite 
Greenwich Hospital which would have enabled 
lim to carry out that principle. That-is really a 
great attraction to Greenwich on the north side 
and you cannot see Greenwich in all ita beauty on 
the south till you go to Island Gardena, which Mr, 
Gomme (who Tam glad to see here this evening) 
and myself did our best to retain so that Wren'a wish 
should be secured in the centuries thit followed 
his death. I only mention that to bring my other 
point forward, which ia this: Government | part- 
ments ire more responsive to the architectural 
appeal than they used to be. (Applause,) The 
Government have bought six aeres of land apposite 
Hampton Court so that William's Palace and Wren's 
great contribution thereto should enjoy what 
Wren said all his buildings ought to haye—a piece of 
land equal to their length right opposite, Mo-day 
no Post Office, Home Office, or Local Government 
Board dare fly in the face of artistio opinion and 
utchitectural suggestion, and project buildings 
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beyond the ordinary line of frontage to the extent 
that Government Departments did up to ten yenre 
nga. You architects ought to take heart of grace 
from the interest that there is im this Conference. 
You ought also to be encouraged by the fact that 
increasingly you ate influencing people im many 
ways that you cannot conceive, and I aincerely 
trust that, encouraged by this success, you will go 
forward and persist in this moet important portion 
of your work, the enlightenment of your masters 
the public and your masters the ratepayers, 

What am I to say about the Town Planning 
Conference, the second part of the toast? It 
would be ungracions on my part for me not to 
say what 1 de say, that your worthy President 
deserves the gmteful thanks of everybody for 
his work in connection with the Conference and 
the Exhilition. (A plamse.) But last; and by no 
means least, Mr. Stmpeon— (loud apyplactese }— 
deserves the praise of all London for gathermg 
around him sueh an earnest band af devoted 
workers, students, and helpers, who have made 
this Architectural Conference and Exhibition in 
Londen one of the most brilliant public firne- 
tions that I have ever witnessed in the course 
of my thirty yeara of public life. Having said 
that, I want te point the moral and adorn the 
tale of a controversy which is of vital import- 
anee to London, Lam bold enough, having the 
artistie hg Mamas to suggest that im the new 
St. Paul’s Bridge, the City Corporation, Parha- 
ment, the London County Council, and all the 
authorities. concerned would be well advised 
if, before they finally settle their plans for the 
new bridge, they would listen, not only to the 

ngineer, but to the architect and the artist as 
well as to the policeman, as to where, how, atl 
when that partioular bridge shoul be built. 
believe you architects bare: epewecine the City 
Corporation, and I am informed that you ure not 
so well pleased with your reception as you would 
like to be. LT-want to put these foots in the most 
cundid and friendliest of waya to the City Cor- 
poration, who in many respects have done well 
architecturally, and to whom on beholf of the 
poorer people of this vast city I aay that Lendon 
ia extremely indebted for the widemng of Black- 
friars Bridge, for letting the tramways over the 


bridges ‘res and down the Embankment, and for doing 
a popular and a necessary thing im » bold ia 


encrous way, every penny of the cost of which 
Dray have, 4 thale credit, paid out of ther own 
corporate funda. Having said that, [would venture 
to ask the city to remember that if their scheme 
is carried out there will be four bridges—London 
Bridge, Cannon Street Railway Bridge, Southwark 
Bridge, and the new Sf. Paul's Bridge—in only 800 
rds of river frontage. What will that mean ? 
TE you stand on Blackfriars now—and Blackfriars 
Bridge is a fine bridge, though I wish you would 
not paint the top parapet with oxide of lead but 
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rather have a nice French grev—if vou stand on 
Blackfriara Bridge you cannet see London Bridge 
or the Tower Bridge because the Chatham and 
Dover Railway Bric ge hy Tackfriats completely 
obstmcte the view. Stand on London Bndge—thuat 
magnificent structure—look westward, and you 
cannot see Blackfriars Bridve or Cunnon Street, 
heeause Southwark is etuck behind. Itdoes seem 
to me that we onght not to have four bridges in 
about 800 yards of river frontage, when, if the 
City Corporation tock the architects and artista 
and encineers into their eeeret, we might have 
one of the most magnificent bridges called the 
St. Paul's Bridge—a 10)- or 120-foot bridge rather 
on the lines of the Pont Alexandre IL at Paris, 
with three graceful, beautiful arches, and a low 
parapet; and this could be done for s sum which 
would not be much more than the Bridge Hotise 
Estate would yield. My enggestion to the City 
Corporation is: Do not be offended heeause the 
London County Counm! cannot agree with you 
as to the plan or aa to the contribution. May I 
say to both of them—they are near eriough to he 
neighhours ; they ought to be decent enough to be 
friends? (Applause) Tf they come together and 
bring ieventd a bold scheme which the artistic 
temperament and the architectural skill of this 
city can approve, | am enre that the differenee 
between their present plan ond what ought to be 
done will be willingly sanctioned by the rate- 
payers both of the city and county of London, who 
oivht to contribute to such a work in the hand- 
somest and most generous way. L make that sug- 
gestion with a further hint—that if they will ask 
the Lord Mayor and the Chairman of the London 
County Council and the officers of both bodies te 
come tothe Local Government Board, Dwill see that 
there ia a room large enough to contain them, and 
I will take good core to lock them im, and if I 
can get a decision in the right direction before 
they separate, 1 om sure you will | ntehul, 
and that a hundred years hence London will 
hless such a decision come to through the friendly 
co-operation of two great public bodies. 

Now, of the Town Planning Conference I have 
to say this: Tt has been a brillant success. it wus 
your suggestion to me, Mr. President, that lota of 

icusime teformers and town planners would say: 
“At a Town Planning Conference you will he 
expected to talk about your Bill” Certainly 
net. This ia an International Congress; this 
ib & representative Congress, where broad ideas 
ought to be interchanged, and on the broadest lines, 
1 did my best to take a lnll-top view—if yon like, 
ao Mount Pistah view—and with a name like mine 
I had more or leas to point ont ically the 
promised land scross the river. | i dis: 
espointed aome housing reformers and some town 
plannera by not responding to therr wih. But 
thia | have to say os apology, not as at 
excuse. Li any anchrteet or housmg reformer or 
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town planner wants to deal with any detail in the 
Act or the Regulations, let him come down to the 
Local Government Board and talk over these 
interesting hut relatively unimportant details with 
me, and we will see if we cannot straighten the 
crooked path of the housing reformer and the town 
planner, But your Conference—veneral, inter- 
national, representative—hod a right to be treated 
ina broad and general way. My last sentence is 
this: We have on Westminster Bridge a statue of 
Boadicea on one aide, and I am going to make this 

reation : There is a pedestal on the other ade 
waiting for another statue ; why not have another 
lady—a modern lady, Florence Nightingale—on 
the other pedestal o oe St. Thomas's Hoapital, 
where every nurse and doctor could see the etatue 
of such a benign figure as she was, and where every 
ont of the soldiers of the Guards going to the 
barracks, to Waterloo, and to Aldershot would be 
able to look at the statue of a distinguished figure 
to whom the soldiers owe so much? It would 
blend beautifully with the fine County Hall which 
18 now rearing itself on the Surrey side, and which 
wo sincerely hope will be as beautifnl im final 
execution aa the designs showed themselves to he 
when they were presented to us some three vers 


In conclusion, Mr. Stokes, I have had a happy 
aa have been with vou ahs G I oe 
enjoyed your company very much. I hope to b 
with you | the iseuiiani of the proceedings 
on Saturday next; and, so far as I can speak for 
my colleagues, ry snanet the Prime Minister, Lord 
Crewe, and Lord Beauchamp, who in the House of 
Lords helped with the Housing and Town Planning 
Bill, I AN assure “one arohitenta, abet you re 
appealing to sympathetic eara and hearts ar 
main, and tise evesytiing that can be done to 
improve housing and to develop town planning on 
hold and original, even if on costly, lines will be 
done by the Department over which I have the 
In conclusion, I thank you for allowing me to 
propose the toast of “The Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” We cannot do without you ; but for 
you we should be cave-dwellers and alee 
You have made our streets more pleasant than they 
would have been without you. You are giving in- 
creasingly of your time to the Improvement of the 
character and the attractiveness of the humblest 


homes by virtue of your slall and craftamanship ; 
and on behalf of the great community whom I 


have the honour to represent, we thank you for 


your ancient past, your be present, snd 
your most hopeful future, which I believe is 


assured if every three or four ase you have fine 
conferences and exhibitions ike that which you 
have given to London this week. 
The Preswenr: I know this assembly will 
sympathise with me in my diffeulty im following 
4 great speaker like Mr. Burns. As | said at the 
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Guildhall, itis Mr. Burns who has made this Con- 
ference possible, and I should like to add that it is 
Mr. Burns who has made it a success. His speech 
at the Guildhall and his speech again to-night have 
heen most invigorating and inspiring, We have 


several distinguished speakers to follow, and I will 


not detain you; but I should like to saya word ona 
ponrt that Mr. Burne touched upon. He has been 
food enough to mention me aa living done o 
great deal for this Conference. That is perhaps 
the one mistake he made in his speech. Tough 
to tell you that the thanks of all present and of 
all the members of the Conference are im the first 
place due to Mr. Simpson—(lond and prolonged 
applause}—for the enormetis amount of time and 
trouble and thought he has given to this matter. 
After Mr, Simpson comes Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
on whose shoulders has fallen almost entirely the 
labour of getting together the Exhibition at Bur- 
ington House which is such a distinguished snecess, 
T ahould like alao to acknowledge the very great 
debt we owe to the Royal Academy for lending 
us their Galleries. I thank Mr, Burns very heartily 
on your behalf for the kind way in which he hos 
proposed this tonst, 

The Right Hon. Lord Repespane, G.C.V.0. ; 
The toast which T have to give you to-night is that 
of “Art, Literature, ond Science.” Your President 
warned me when he asked me to propose this 
toset that I should be brief. Tt was a wise ani 
salutary warning, for I shudder to think of the 
comet and commonplaces [ might otherwise 
lave showered upon you. There is, however, one 
thing that you will perhapa allow me to do, and 
that is to congratulate you upon the suceess af the 
brilliant Exhibition which we have witnessed this 
week at the Galleries of Burlington Hous, 1 do 
not think that in the whole course of a long fife I 
have ever attended any show which was mate 
pregnant m every sense of the word than that 
ixhibition. Jt has been o revelation to many 
people. I was there yesterday, spending a lonz 
and very interesting morning. There were a great 
number of foreignera’ present, and it was most 
satistactory to notice that every one of them was 
enthusiastic in praise of it, that they were enjoying 
it to the very fullest of their powers; It is well, 
Gentlemen, that you should honour art, for you 
are indeed yourselves artista, and sometimes | 
think that the form of art which you have adopted 
is the one that 14 the most beneficent of all to the 
restof mankind. It is only within « com paratively 
fow years that the world las realiaed to the full 
the civilising and educational power of exhibttions 
of works of the finest art. We ull admit this, ane 
I think nobody admits it more than the class to 
wich for so many centuries such exhibitions were 
ull but closed, but who now flock to them as a relief 
from the rest of their sombre lives. It must he 
“great boon ton man who has spent six hard days 
in the horrors of the London slums, with their 
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dirt, their miasma, their miserable surroundings, 
to find himself in o gallery surrounded by wo 

of the world’s greatest artistes Evidently the 
mechani can refresh his mind in that way as he 
can in no other, But there is a ternble ages to 
be paid forit, LT often think thatthe going back to 
soe a home as hia must accentunte his miseries 
tenfold in contrast with the enjoyment of the pre- 
vious few hours, This is where the architect 
steps in. He proposes that there shall no longer 
be these violent contrasts, Your great Exhibi- 
tion of this week must bear fruit, for we have, 
in the presence here of some of the greatest talents 
that the United States and the rest of the world 
have brought forth, an earnest that your work 
will not remain barren. Your object is that when 
a man goes home from lis work or from his enjoy- 
ment he shall go home to something which i 
healthy, which is clean, which ts, a8 far us it may 
be, attractive, and which will no longer make him 
look back with regret upon the happy hours he 
has spent im the fields or in some great gallery. 
To sweep away the slums; to aweep away all the 
iniquities by which these men’s lives are surrounded ; 
to sweep away the poisonous atmosphere of the dens 
of infamy which are hotheds of vice, disease, and 
crime, and give men something to raise them to 
the proper dignity Sey #heuld oceupy.in the world, 
and make them better citizens, better men, and of 
greater credit to mankind. Those are the objects 
you have at heart, The older amongst us may 
not live to see the days when your hopes will be 
realised, but I believe they will be realised. It 
is impossible to look upan the models shown this 
week at Burlington House without feeling that there 
are many thoughtful minds, many poetical minds, 
many artistic minds which are at work upon this 
wreat subject, and that you are determined that, 
ulthoush at the present moment it may be possible 
for a man to spend a few brief hours enjoying the 
poetry of life among the works of the greatest 
masters, in the coming day he shall not be sent 
back to the prose of its donee degradation. I 
have heen privileged to couple with the toast of 
“Art the name of my ald friend, Sir Lawrence 
Abma-Tadema. For more years than he or | would 
cate to recollect—for we are contemporaries—has 
his busy brush charmed the world of England us 
it had already charmed that of his own native 
coun ni who is more worthy of being 
honoured by you architects than Sir Lawrence 
Abma-Tadema ? What great pamter hos there 
boen in the past, what great painter is there in the 
presint, who has been so entirely in eens 
with the architectural arts as himself? Certainly 
there hus been no man aimee the world began who 
has been more capable of rendering, at any Tate 
ane of, the great materials which you use mm the 
adornment of your buildings than Sir Lawrenve 
Alma-Tadema, for he is the prince of the painters 
of classical architecture. With the toast af ~ Litera- 
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ture“ I om permitted to couple the name of 
another old frend of mine, « gentleman w 
name is well known oll over the world aa one 
of the most learned chiefs of the great British 
Museum that there is no need for me to sig his 
praises. The only doubt I had in my mind was 
which of the three great subjects that I have to 
bring before you I should connect his name with, 
Should it be Art! should it be Literature? 
should it be Seience 1—for he is equally known in 
allthree. [therefore eouple with * Literature” the 
name of Mr. Sidney Colvin, and with “ Science” I 
would couple the name of Professor Dr. Rud. 
Eberstadt. 

Sir Lawrence Auma-Taprma, O.M., RA. : I 
had thought that when I was to answer to this 
toast I was merely to speak of the art of painting. 
But I understand the toast is more general, and 
that 1 have to answer for the three graces—the 
triplets of taste : for architecture, eounaee vancl 
painting are so nearly related that they must Lie 
indeed sisters—or, if it were possible, more than 
sisters. As a painter, I am occustomed to see 
pictures everywhere, and it was a great pleasure 
to me last Monday to hear the mght honourable 
gentleman our Honorary President say that in 
his cartier daya his feelings were stirred and 
he felt the happier for having to ) so Close 
to the beauties of the Houses of Pastinment 
and Westminster Abbey every day, and he made 
me really envious when he told us that he used to 
have his brenkfast and his: dinner in the cloisters, 
in, the shadows of the Abbey, that wonderful 
building. Those words of his reminded me that 
the plastic arts are the most beautiful and the 
most helpful, and I am glad to see that ao 
much is beg done im our days for plastic 
development in education. Literature with all tts 
beauties cannot produce 4 clear picture m the mind 
of the form or colour of a thing which has never 
been seen before, but the plastic arts speak a 
language which is universal, Artis understood hy 
the black and the yellow and the white man—by 
every nation in the world ; and eyery nation in the 
world expresses itself in art, for without art 
civilisation could be nothing. Art is the great 
mother, the great charm of life, Nothing exists 
without urt, and the more we can do for the edu- 
cation of the people through the plastic arta the 
better it will be for the nations. Therefore, we 
have had «a Congress of architects and town 
planners, and I am sure they will not forget the 
painters and sculptors who decorate the walls of 
our public buildings and achools. 

Mr. Stoney Convin, D.Litt.Oxon., responding for 
* Literature”: Town planning, [takeit, is the main 
point and central interest of your present. anniver- 
airy meeting. Now it so happens that the great 
institution of Literature, Art, and Archmology 
which TI have the honour to serve is at this moment 
specially interested in a question of town planning 
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at its door. <A distinguished member of your 
Institute, not here to-night, has designed a new 
Lagrchiag to pepe gues on an north 13 hing 
mm the eves of all competent judges, m, I think, o 
credit to your RapHeGEN and a great and dignified 
ornament to the quarter of Lomlon where the 
Museum stands. In connection with this mow 
building, «a great London landlord and neighbour 
of ours, the Duke of Bedford, has carried owt on his 
own account o very remarkable piece of town 
Planning. He has ewopt away a number of streets 
and terraces north of our new fagade, and has dis- 
closed « fine view towards it, down a broad new 
avenue opemme out mtoa creserent. And, dare I 
add, that, while gratefully admiring this bold new 
itiprovement of our quarter, of which we as-yet 





know only the ground plan, we are not quite [re 
from muagivings as to what the design of the build- 


ings ty be erected on it may be, and dare I express 
the hope that they will at least be in harmony with 
the refined Georgian traditions of the district, and 
not melude such exotie experiments as we have 
lately seen changing the character of a neighbour- 
ing square? Turning to the special art for which 
Tam called upon to answer, the art of literature 





I waa surprised to-dey when a friend to whom I 
mentioned my engagement for this evening asked 


* What hus literature to do with town planning 7" 
Whi, the answer is, literature has to do with every- 

hing. There 14 no activity, or pursuit, no business 
or pleasure, no occupation or ambition of man, 
with which literature has not the power, and may 
not have the call, to deal. 

Least of all need it stand aloof from 4 pursuit ee 
vitally concerned both with the health ond welfare 
of multitudes and the contentment and refinement 
of individual lives as the pursuit of town planning 
Think, gentlemen, how vast a difference it wou 
lave made in the aspect of our country, and the 
happiness of our poople, if, metead of taking up 
this pursuit in earnest only now, we had taken It up 
with deliberation and foresight fifty, sixty, or 
maybe a hundred years ago. 

The nineteenth century, as 9 previous speaker 
said, lias been an age of nothing so much as of 
urban concenttation—of the massing together of 
vast multitudes of our popeisson intown. Iam 
afraid the word should rather be urban coagulation, 
for it has taken place for the most part without 
plan, without system, without forethought, and 
consequently without regard to conditions of 
health, of beauty, of cleanliness, or of order, We 
have seen towns spreading wrth the swiftness of a 
plague or @ fire, and with results almost as disas- 
trous both to the face of Nature and to the lives of 
populations, How different might all this be if we 
were able to start fresh! Gentlemen, you begin 
late. Your efforts for the future must need be 
ereathy hampered and discouraged by all that lias 

men misdene in the past. Bub literature will look 
forward ta your efforts, and found on them great 
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nd celebrate, Not that literature has all to pain 
by the abolition of filth and squalor and the fester- 
ing degradation of slums and of himan existence 4s 
it often is under present town conditions. Litera- 
ture lins two ways of looking at these things. Look- 
ing at them im ane way, you find » Ruskin or a 
Morris lamenting and denouncing the defilement 
of ancient beauty and the disturbance of familiar 
scenes of verdure and of peace. Or you may re- 
member the words of Matthew Amold, lookmg 
down on Oxford from the Herkshire hills :— | 
She needs not tone he benuty's might Ws 
Lovely af] tome she Tes, lovely to-night."' 


You may remember these lines and wonder 
whether the poet could have written them now if 
there had come into hia view the new, mean, strap- 
pine suburbs stretching over the fields from hia be- 
oved city. But, looking at these matters from 
another pomt of view, literature, like the other fine 
arts, knows how to extract beauty, or if not beauty, 
at least effects of power and of imagmative a peel, 
fram things in themselves hideous or squal l or 
distressing. Thinking only of our own most recent 
literature, To remember a marvellous effect af 
London shim ig r inwinter, heightened to horrar 
by the aetion tl mr” 





iat passes there, in Mr, de Morgan's 
novel of Ff can never happen again. Or do you 
think that Mr, Arnold Bennett could have got so 
vivid and bitmg an effect in telling all the small 
events in the daily domestic lives epent in the Staf- 
fordshire five towns if he had not for background 
the grimy chaos of those towns themselyes—euch 4 
chios as you town planners would never have 
dreamed of allowing and now long to sweep awuy ¢ 
But, gentlemen, literature, ales! will have long 
enough ty wait before aspects of this kind disappear 
from the face of Guslana. Neither, if the time for 
their disappearance ever coms, will literature too 
much lament their passing, but will turn her 
thoughts to the celebration of happier, sunnier, 
hetter ordered lives, and will love to celebrate the 
vietories of those who labour to sucli un end. In 
tht meantime, she thanks you in my unworthy 
name for the manner in which this toast haa been 
proposed by Lord Redesdale und weleamed by this 
company, 

Profewor Dr. Rvp, Epenstanr responded for 
* Science,” but waa too indistinctly heard to be 
reported. ; 

Sir Astron Wenn, C.B., R.A.; I have the great 
privilege of proposing to-night the toast af “Our 
Guests.” You will all agree with me that without 
our guests we should have hud no Conference here 
in London ; and without our guests wo should have 
had no Exhibition, for they are largely the ex- 
hikiters in that Exhibition whicl he hewn 80 
kindly spoken of to-night, It ia no exaggeration 
of language to say that our “uests have come from 
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all over the world, from north und south, from 
east and west, and they have come bringing ther 
eheayes with them, sheaves of plans which you 
will see at the Royal Academy, und sheaves of 
Papers which we lave been delichted to hear read 
at the Gallerieeday by day, What they bring to us 
ia an instruction and delight, and though Mr, Burns 
does not seam to recommend modesty to us, we 
cannot so quickly throw off that quality which up 
to now we lave rather been pleased to possess, 
and we glodly say that our guests have a very 
great deal to teach us in this matter of town 

ning. We are afraid that we may not have 
as much to show them as they have to show us. 
But what we can gay is that all we have they #hall 
see, that what we lack in that way we hope to 
make up for by a hearty weleome to them all. 
We are very proud to see them here. Wo thank 
them very much for coming, and we understanid 
very fully the great personal trouble that it must 


hove been to many of them to be here with us. 


to-night. France and Germany are largely repre- 
sented here, and in our Exhibition we have M 
Bonnier and M. Buyard; we have Dr, Eberstadt, 
whom we had the eat of listening ta just now ; 
we have Dr, Stiibben and Dr. March. From Italy 
I can only mention one or two names: we have 
Cay. Ing. M. Rondini and Cav. Ing. Rodolfo R. 
jonfigliotti ; from Bel 
Schohben: 


| gium we have Monsieur J. 
| bens, Dr. FP. de Heem, Monsiour ¥. Van 
Kuijck,and Monsieur M. Lemeunior; from America 
we have Mr. Edward Kent, who is representing 
the American Institute of Architecta, and we 
have Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, who has sent 
us @ magnificent serie’ of drawings which are 
an education to all of us. From Australia we 
have Sie George Reid. He is in the delightful 
position of representing a country which is 
aig Abie to produce 9 brand-new capital 

te from the beginning, and we town planners 
are looking forward with the greatest interest to 
wee what Australia will produce in the way of a 
capital, We lieve from Canada Mr. Baker, the 
Secretary of the Cntario Association of Architecta, 


who, as we all know, have an almost unlimited 






opportunity of town planning which we in England 
envy greatly, for inal our efforts We must necesaa- 
rily be very much guided and bound by what exists. 
It is quite certain, however, from one of the Papers 
we heard to-day that the town planners of England 
do not intend to wipe away or sweep out all the 
ancient monumenta that we have nor the natural 
beauties which at present exist, The object of our 
town plans will be, 1 am quite sure, to preserve 
these, and, as Professor Baldwin Brown aS Said, 
to make them centres of attraction in the plans 
which are see We huve also  representa- 
tive from New Zealand, and almost thee other 
country, Coming nearer home we have our 
Honorary President, the President of the Local 
Government Board, to whom it is impossible 
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for us to express fully our thanks. We have the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, Sir Robert 
Morant, and we certainly feel that the Hoard of 
Education will take an interest in this matter, for, 
aa Mr, Burns has told ws, architecture is one of 
the great educational instruments. We have the 
Office of Works represented by the Hon. Sir 
Sehomberg McDonnell, and the (ilice of Works is 
largely interested in all these matters. We have 
Lord Redesdale, who at one time himself adorned 
the same post. Then we have many members of 
the Royal Academy, to whom we owe our grateful 
thanks, for were it not for them we should mat 
have been able to have this Exhibition. We have 
the Keeper of the Royal Academy, to whom we 
all owe much, and the Secretary, to whom we owe 
more than we can say; he has been ca eh bo ua 
from the very commencement, as Mr. Raymond 
Unwin will testify. We have nearly all the towns 
of England and Scotland represented ; but T would 
especially mention Edinburgh, for we have the 
Lord Provost amongst us, and those who have 
lwen to our Exhibition will be interested in 
those delightful plane of Edinburgh which have 
been so well arranged by Professor Geddes. 
But, gentlemen, as you will wish to hear our 
guests tather than me I will say nothing more, 
except to couple with this toast the name of 
M. Louis Bonnier, to whom we owe the plans of 
Paris which ocoupy one of our rooms and which 
are of absorbing interest to all who have time 
to study them. I also propose to couple with the 
toast Mr, Burnham, and in saying that 1 would 
like to acknowledge the courtesy of the President 
of the United States, who at the request of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid was good enough to allow us to 
have the Washington drawings which are one 
of the yreat beauties of our Exhibition. I will 
also call upon Mr. Leslie Vigera to respond. He 
ig the distinguished President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, another body which is largely in- 
terested In town planning. 

Mr. Daxiet, H. Bursuam (Chicago): I deeply 


appreciate the honour of responding to the toast so 
eloquently proposed by the di ingmshed gentleman 


who has just taken his seat. I presume thot this 
honour is not conferred upon me personally, but 
because Laman American, and my country may be 
said to represent the coamepolitan blood of other 
nations; 40 that in a sense my response is Intendes 

undoubtedly to be that of Germany, of Italy, and of 
many other nations, all of whom ar of us as they 
are at home. The history of the present movement 
of town planning i# very short: it goes back lesa 
than ten years. Of course preceding that there 
had been town planning epochs ; principally that 
in France, followed by those in Austria and 
Ttaly ; Lentil of nggfom is not more than 
ten years old. During the last ten years there 
haa heen fasniiomasd, ab first fitfully here ond 
there, but soon more constantly over large sections 
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of the civilised world, an intense interest in town 
planning. The work, however, up to the present 
time has been done in a disjointed manner, becanse 
the best that any one nation can do for itself cannot 
be equal to that done by them all working together 
and interchanging thetr ideas ; and thoae who have 
been the most deeply engaged in this work, and 
most earnest in the prosecution of it, have con- 
stantly felt that they need a-sort of university 
whith they may attend: and it does not surprise 
ua that London lins become such a university. 
England may be slow—she is as compared with us 
in alertness, in quickness to take hold—but we all 
know the old story that when ahe dove it is like 
the roar of a lion, the rest of the voices im the 
forest are no longer heard. So we come to London 
as guesta; and what do you offer ua? Food and 
wine, flowers, the faces of fair women and noble 
men, You throw open to ns all that you can think 
of that might interest na—and vou have interested 
us. But you do much more than that. Your 
hospitality is of the kind which affords the greatest 
opportunity that could now fall to the lot of 
those who are interested in the rp of sets 

lannine—the o unity to meet and to see the 
bent work of ps a You have that work in 
magnificent rooms, and I must say here, most 
superbly hung and arranged, and now we can look 
into each “other's eves, and we can hear each 
other's voices, and we can get the true meaning 
of the other man’s thought. This ennches us 
heyond measure, No man ean go away from 
this Conference without carrying sheaves more 
viluable than those he brought. He will go 
home with humility—the necessary foundation 
for an artist ; hia work will be more humbly done, 
perhaps, but there will be more power to realise his 
purpose, It is an occasion where we are guests 
inanepoch, Whit is eapeenine here in mo eli 
matter. Men have been struggling towards this 
point since the dawn of history. All history: is 
filled with preluding attempts here and there—of 
Nero, of Constantine, of Augustus, of Pericles, of 
Louis Napoleon, all having some effeet Ineally and 
fora time, but then passing away, That is not the 
case now. Men have come shoulder to shoulder 
up to a certain level, and now stund on # certain 
platform of human advancement never before 
reached, and they are not gomg to recede. This 
city planning means something far deeper than the 
mere shaping of streets, It means that men have 
come to pahae a universal thought. This town 
planning has spread all overthe world. In America 
there are re of city planning commitesions, 
in Germany there are hundreds of them—l have 
been told there are two thousand. We hear of 
them in Japan, in Australia. The idea has beeome 
universal, und it is not possible to think of if as 
an ephemeral thing; it means that the nations 
have come together in 4 line up to 4 certain stage 
of advancement, I thank you very much im the 
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name of the guesta for this great opportunity. I 
fee! that whe we come to sit Sad wai to our 
sutrogate, or speak to our sons perhaps for the last 
time, many of us will any, ~ The proudest moment 
of nry life was in London at the Town Plannt 
Conference of the Royal Institute of Brith 
Architects.” (Applause) 

M. Lous Boxster: Mesdames et Mesaieurs, 
J& De 8818 POUrquO, Mon ami Simpaon, notre 
aimiable secrétaire-général, qui parle admirable- 
ment le francais, désire que ce soit moi qui vous 
lise deux telégrammes qu'll vient de recevoir de 






a ea3 Jo penst que c'est piirce (ite, aussi 
leste qu'ainiable, 1 veut bien étre i la peine, 


mais ne tient "pes i. @tre a Phonnenr. 

Voin ces telégrammes : 

“Stokes, President Institut Royal des Arcin- 
tectes Hritanniques, Flitel Cecil, Londres.—Regret- 
tant ne pouvoir assister banquet ce soir, Envois 
pour vous ef collgues expression vive sympathio ot 


. compliments. — Davaser, ancien President OConavil 


Municipal,” 


Lautre, portant les mémes veoux, (mane de 
Charles Normand, le Président-fondateur de la 
Societe des Amis des Monuments parisiens : 


* Président Town Planning Conference, Hitel Cecil, 
Londres,—Prevenu trop tord. Mille regretsa.—DPrisi- 
dent Monuments parisiens, CuHanies Nommaxn,” 


Mesdames et Messicurs, je suis particulitrement 
honoré d'avoir éte designe pour exprimer 4 nos 
hites toute notre reconniissunce pour le tres 
cordial accueil qu'ils nous ont fait. pendant cette 
Remaine. i none sommes Vonus, ai nombreux, de 
tous les coins du monde, répondre a votre appel, 
Cest que nous connaissions depuis longtemps la 
large hoepitalite anglaise ef, plus encore, la maniére 
aimeble dont le Comité des Dames sat donner & 
you réceptions un cairactére familial ef mous rap- 
peler un instant nos foyers lointuims. (est aussi 
que, chez toutes loa nations civilisées, on a sents la 
nécessitt d'une culture attentrye du bien-étre pour 
Vindividu, pour la maison, pour lu ville, pour le 
pays lui-méme. Le Royal Institute of British 
Architects a compris, 4 aon tour, quil y avait 
niens & faire encore, que ces tendanees dispersées 
avaient besoin, pour lour développement propre, 
de groupement, de comparaison, de critique, d'ému- 
lation, (e gera don honneur d’avor réalisé brillam- 
ment cette excellente cauvre socinle, Onice A 
vous, nous retournons dans nos foyers aver u 

ardeur nouvelle, pleins d'idées, ayant recueilli & 
Londres des faits probants, des idees fécondes, des 
formules heureuses, comme celle de Monsieur 
le Président du Local Government Board, John 
Burns, montrant la force et la beaute des organi- 
sations justes, laborieuses et pucfiques, et 
réclamant “le citoven simple dana la. cite magni- 
fique.” Et, flargissant, a mon tour, une formule 


que Vous connaisses, laiaseg-mol croire fermement 
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duns cette vompétition nouvelle pour la 
santé physique et morale des foules, “ Every 
man will do his duty.” Je bois a |'Institut 
Royal des Architectes Britanniques ct a son tres 
honoré Président. | 

Mr. Lesure Vierrs (President of the Surveyors 
Institution): It gives me very great pleasure to 
respond to the toast of “The Guests 
of the sister institution which I represent. The 
members of your Institute and mine are very 
closely associated. Many of ns are members of 
both institutions: Members of your Institute 
are at times grateful for the assistance of members 
of my Institute, and we, as members of the Sur- 
yeyors’ Inatitution, offer our hearty congratulations 
to you upon the success of this great Conference. 
Our Institution is much interested in the question 
af planning of towns, and we look forward to the 
great success of the Town Planning Act in many 
causes, Personally, Lnow look forward to being able 
to develop a large tract. of land which has been held 
up for the lust three years owing to disucreement 
between vations authorities, but Lhope in the near 
future, with the assistance of the right honourable 
gentleman the President of the Local Government 


(pu, 


Board, to be able te persuade these local authorities 


to accept a plan for laying out the estate, a result 
orhinh AG present we arabe unable to attain, 


The guests separated at about 11.15. 


St. Paul's Bridge. 

The Times of the 19th inst. published the following 
letter, addressed to its Editor, from Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, President of the Institute :— 

Sm—Will you allow me, as President of the Roynl 
Institute of British Architects, to correct publicly a 
rather serious error which occurs in the report of the 
Bridge House Estate Committee that you published on 
the 14th inst. ? 

‘The report says that a deputation from my Inetitute 
“ suggested that for esthetic and architectural reasons 
they (the Committee) should consider the advisability 
af adopting the line for the Ng, Baa new bridve to 
come out opposite the south door of the central 
transept of St. Paul's Cathedral, and, further, that the 
heat architectural advice should be employed in con- 
nexion with the scheme." Now, as all the first of 
this statement is intorrect, it follows that the further 
statement aa to the inferiority of this scheme and its 
great extra cost cannot refer to any scheme proposed by 
the deputation, which carefully confined itsell to 
urging apr the Committee the desirability of obtain- 
ing the best architectural advice before any scheme 
was decided w « highly reasonable, proper, and 
obvious suggestion, which, however, | regret to say has 





not leen adopted. Mombers of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects may have made suggested improve- 


menta upon the very ct 
Committee ; but all the deputation from the Institute 
authorities the importance of £ wt es consideration 
of the subject from the first; and this they did, and 
nothing else, But their advice has unfortunately bean 


crude acheme proposed by the 


on behalf © 
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ed, with the result that a very indifferent loy-out 
the approaches has been put forward by the Com- 
mittee for adoption by the Corporation and the sanction 
of Parliament to carry out the work; and then, unless 
members of Parliament have nobler views than those 
of the City Corporation, the dic will be cast and no 
amount of “ artistic embellishment "—the City man’s 
idea of architecture—will ever save the scheme from 
failure, Wes St. Paul's Cathedral designed in. this 
fashion, and are not the hundreds of other fine build- 
ine in London evidence enough, without going further 
afield, that architecture when properly bandied can 
produce the noblest monuments the hand of man is 
capable of 7 

The same questions might also be very properly 
asked with regard to the King Edward Memorial for 
London, the Executive Committee for which seems to 
consiat of representatives of all posible interests paki 
architecture, the one which enters perhaps more largely 
than any other into the very numerous suggestions 

already made for this Memorial !—Yours faithfully, 
Lzoxanp Stokes, PLRT.B.A. 


The London Memorial to King Edward. 

Since the above letter appeared, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes has been appointed a member of the 
executive committee of the London memorial to the 
late King Edward. The other members are: 
Lord Stratheona, Earl Cadogesy Lord Rothschild, 
Lord Desborough, the Earl of Plymouth, Lord 
Blyth, Lord Redesdale, Mr. Balfour, M.P., air 
Edward Poynter, P-R.A., the Hon, Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell, the Hon, Harry Lawson, M.P., Chair: 
man of the Stock Exchange, Sir George Faudel- 
Phillips, Chairman of the London County Council, 
General Sir Dighton Probyn, Mr. Hayes Fisher. 
M.P., Chairman of the Baltte, Sir Joseph Savory, 
Mr. Butlin, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Johnston, Mr, Sheriff Buckingham, Lord 


Farquhar, Earl Carri . Lord Cland Hamilton, 
M.P.. Lord Rovelsteke, Lord Avebury, Lord 


Knollys, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, M.P_, Sir J. Stirling- 
Maxwell, Sar Frederick Banbury, M.P., Mayor of 
Westminster, Governor of the Bank of England, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P,, Master of the Mercer 
Company, Master of the Grocers’ Company, Mr, 
&. Hope Morley, Sir Richard Stapley, Chairman 
of Lipyd’s, Mr. Deputy Matthew Wallace, Bir 
Thomas Barlow, and the Lord Mavor-Elect. 
Sessional Programme, 1910 11. 
Subjoined is the programme for the Meetings 
of the a Institute during the forthcoming 

Session. The meetings begin at 8 except where 

otherwise stated. 

Nov. 7.—President’s Opening Address, at 8.00. 

Nov, 8.—Conversazione, at 0, 

Nov, 2).— Business Mesting. 

Dec, 5.—" Piorrs Lesoot and Jean Gotijon,” by 
Reginald Blomflnld, A-R.A. [2]. 

Dec. 1.—Business Meeting. 

Jan, 2, 1911—“The New General Post Offior,” by 
Sir Henry Tanner, LS.O. [F.|.—Awnrd of Prizes 
and Studentships, 
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Jan. 16.—“Canlinal Medicis’ Pleasure Woop.” by 
Halsey Ricardo [¥.1. | 

Jan. 4).—President’s Address to Studentsa, Presentation 
ot Pri 


Feb. 13.—" The Artic Development of London,” 
by Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon, [#.], John W. 
Bimpeon ("| wd EB. A, Riekourds [], 

Feb. 27.— Special and Business Meetings.—Eleetion of 
Royal Gold Medalist. | 

March 13.—* Burlington-Devonshire Collection of 
Drawings,” by J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. [F.]. 

March 27.—Business Meeting. 

April 10.—“ Coloured Reliel as Decoration.” by 
R. Anning Bell, 

May 1.—Annual General Moeting. 

May 22.—* The New York Public Library,” by J, M. 


Canrtre. 
June 12.— Business and Ordinary Meetings.—" Egyptian 
Architecture," by Ernest Riehmonil, Lieentiate, 
June 26.—Presentation of the Royal Goll Medal, 
at $30, 
University of London: Mr. Wm. Dunn's Lectures. 
Some recomnition of the part taken by architects 
in acientific work 16 shown by the Board of Studies 
in Engineering Science of the University of Lon- 
don, who have mvited Mr. Wm. Dunn [¥.| to 
deliver a course of Lectures m the Department 
of Advanced Engineering on the subject of Rein- 
forced Concrete. The lectures will be given at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, unt 5.45 on Fridays November 4th, 
Lith, 18th, 25th, and Wednesday November S0th, 
1910. The chair at the inaugural lecture will be 
taken by Sir Henry Tanner, 18.0. [F.}. The 
lectures will deal with patents; concrete for 
various purposes ; columns and compression mem- 
bers; longitudinal reinforcement; lateral rein- 
forcement in various forms; column footings and 
other detaila; beams and reinforcement to resist 
bending; labour-saving tables; shearing and 
shearing reinforcement; retaining walla: dock 
walls and jetties; bridges; girder bridges; arcli 
bridwes: failures in reinforced concrete ; quantities 
and coat data, de. In addition to the lectures, « 
demonstration will be given at University College, 
showing the manner of failure of reinforced con- 
crete columns and beams in the testing machines, 
The lectures are addressed to advanced atudents 
of the University and others interested in the sub- 
ject dealt with. Admission is free by ticket obtain- 
able on application to Mr. P. J. Hartog, the 
Academic Registrar. 
‘The Couneil of the Concrete Institute, with the 
object of encouraging the contributions of useful 
Papers on the materials employed in and the appli- 
eations of concrete, in either the general or the 
special aspeetsof the subject, have decided toaward 
a medal annually for the Paper which they consider 
to be of the greatest merit in each session. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the Secretary 
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of the Conerete Institute, & Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, 8. W. 


The New County Hall, 

The Ketablishment Committee of the London 
County Council have had before them « suggestion 
of Mr. Sidney BR. Jomes Smith [F.], that students 
should be afforded facilities for watching the 

rogress of the work of building the new County 
i ll. Mr. Smith aske ua to mention that he has 
received a reply from the Clerk of the Council 
stating that facilities will he granted, on applica- 
tion, to accredited members of societies andl 
students interested in building construction for 
viewing the works at convenient times, 


Mr. Ashbee's University Extension Lectures. 

Mr. C. R. Ashbee, M.A. [F.|, is delivering at the 
Morley College for Working Men andl Women, 
Waterloo Road, 5.E., © course of University 
Extension Lectures on “The British Home as it is 
und as tt might be.” The course is divided into 
four parts a8 follows :—Part T. On the Building of 
the House ; Part U1. The FPornishing of the House ; 
Part IIL. Town Planning ; Part TY. On the Greater 

cts of the Question. The lectures are de- 
livered on Thursdays ot 4 p.a., and are free to 
students who have taken out a Sessional Ticket. 


Britich Schoo! at Ron 

The Annual Meeting of Subseribers is to bo held 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquanes, Bur- 
lington Honae, Piccadilly, W., on Tuesday, the 
73nd November, at 5 pw. Bir Rennell Rodd, 
K.C.M.G., will take the Chair, Mlostrated commu- 
nications will be made dealing with the work of 
the school, and there will be a display of architeo- 
tural and other drawings by students of the school, 


The late A. H. Tiltman [F’,]. 

Mr. Alfred Hessell Tiltman. who died on the 
ith July, at the age of fifty-six, was elected an 
Associate of the Institute in 1879 and a Fellow m 
L888. Mr. Tiltman, after serving his articles with 
Messrs, Jeffery & Skiller, of Hastings, entered the 
officeof Mr. Milford Teulon as improver, and studied 
in the Architectural School of the Royal Academy. 
He was afterwards for short periods in the offices 
respectively of Mr. Benjamin Tabberer and Mr. 
Henry Shaw, and later with Mr. Rowland Plumbe 
aa managing assistant. He then studied abroad 
for several months, and on his return entered the 
office of Mr. EK. W. Godwin. In 1878 he started in 
He Spe ng practice at 22 Great James Street, 

ord Row. Among his early commissions were 
a manor house at Anstey for Henry Hall, Eaq., 
J.P.; the reconstruction of Egeur'’s Grammar 
School, Alton; houses at Hastings; baths at 
Cleethorpe, Lincolnshire; St. Peter's Vicarage, 
Brockley ; St. Clement's, Kensington ; All Saints’ 
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Choreh* Hastings: Holy Trinity Church, Guild- 
ford : Greasbrough Church ; mission house, church, 
and schools for the Protestant Itulian Mission, 
London : houses at Oxted, and schools at Horton. 
In 1901 Mr. Tiltman, as one of the three London, 
together with the seven Scottish, architects mvited 
to compete, was awarded the second place for his 
designs for the entrre rebuilding of the Royal In- 
firmary, Glasgow. In 1903 he was one of the twelve 
architects finally nominated, out of the fifty-aix who 
entered the competition, to send im designs for the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary. In the same year he 
won the first premium in the County Higher Grade 
School, Acton, competition; he was one of the 
twelve non-local architecta chosen two years ago to 
compete in the Bristol Royal Infirmary improve- 
ment and extension scheme. In 1905 he was 
nominated, with nine others, to submit designs for 
the Luton Secondary Schools and Technical In- 
stitute, and, in last February, one of the five for the 
Hendon Education Committee's School, Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. In 1898 he won the second 

emium for the Battersea Baths and Wash- 

uses. He was placed firet in the competition for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board's Grove Hever! 

ospital, Lower Tooting. costing £250,000), opened 
m August 1899 for 550 baal He was the 
architect of the St. Mary, Islington, Public Baths, 
in Hornsey Road, 1891-2, and for their subsequent 
etilargement, together with the Women sSwimming 
Bath; the Baths and Wash-houses in Tibberton 
Square, 1895-4, constructed at a contract price of 
nearly £34,000; the Baths and Wash-houses in 
Culedonian Road and in St. Peters District, 1891 ; 





and, in competi ion, the Central Electric Lighting 
Station in Eden Grove, Holloway, with water- 
tower and other additions, 1894-1901, He de- 


signed the Lambeth Public Buths in Kennington 
Road, built in 1896-7 ; the Secondary School, Diss, 
1908: the Eastern District Hospital, Duke Street, 
Glasgow ; and in conjunction with Mr. J.C. Prest- 
wick he designed and carried out the Leigh In- 
firmary. Ten years ago Mr, Tiltman was appoimted 
consulting architect and made lans for the Brad- 
ford City Council's Central Baths in Mosley Street 
and the District Baths in Drummond Road, the 
carrving out of the former being entrusted to the 
City Architect, Mr. F. BE. P. Edwards. In 1902 
he was deputed by the Brighton Corporation to 


prepare schemes for the repair and improvement 
of the Aquarimm, together with new works, and an 


arcade at the Madeira Road level, to cost some 
£40,000. In 1899 he made the plans and designs, 
aa jomt architect with Mr. W. Cecil Jackson of 


Chesterfield, for the Central Board Schools im 
Ashgate und Foljambe Roads, Chesterfield, for 


1,200 children, with cookery, laundry and pupil 
teachers’ centres, swimming hatha, &c.; and, 
jointly with Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway of Coven- 

, for the Nurses’ Home, and for the out- 
patients’, mortuary, laundry, und other depart- 
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ments of the Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital 
in Stoney Stanton Read, 1906-10. He acted as 
professional adviser in respect of the selected plans 
for St. Pancras Public Baths, 1899, and a8 assessor 
for the Wandsworth Borough Baths, Clapham, the 
Princess Alice's Hospital, Kastbourne, extensions, 
and the Public Baths at Wood Green and Hands- 
worth, Mr. Tiltman contributed to the Trans- 
aetions of the Institute a Paper on “ Public Buthe 
are Wash-houses,”” read at a General Meeting on 
the 6th February 1899 [JovexaL, Lith February 
1809}, 
{HE FUTURE OF LONDON. 
By T. Rarveies Davison [Hon. A.) 


y HAT are the chances for a fine architectural 
W development of London in the future ? is 
a question of the first importance to arehi- 
tects ut the present moment. Whilst an Inter- 
national Conference on Towt Planning holds the 
public interest, it is pertinent to call serious atten- 
tion to the present deplorable condition of London 
from an artistic point of view, and the still more 
serious outlook for the future. 

London is loved by thousands in a way which 
cannot be realised or understood, perhaps, by the 
bulk of Englishmen. But as the metropolis of the 
British Empire its present and future development 
must appeal pera to everybody. There is 
no reason why it should not be as noble a centre of 
empire a4 wae Rome—but, if present conditions 
remain, it never will be. 

The Art Committee of the Institute has ap- 
proached this hs with such careful regard that 
it has been unable yet to offer any defmite re- 
commendations! The Institute would probably, 
through the medium of ite individual members, be 
clad to formulate definite schemes for the future 
development of the city both as a whole and in 
parts, but the intial difficulty to be faced 1 
in regard to the authority which can direct and 
control any definite schemes. In this country we 
have not learnt to weloome much official control 
over the artistic disposition of our buildings, and 
we need not withhold some sympathy towards 
those who desire to see individuality encouraged 
aml private enterprise afforded free scope for all 
reasonable development. But surely im certain 

arte of a great city the buildings should be sub- 
jected to a definite control not only aa to frontages 
and heights, but also as to some general character 
of design. This is the only way to secure any 
grandeur and dignity in the important centres and 
prominent building lines. The first and supreme 
point is, of course, to obtain « dignified and con- 
venient lay-out so as to Insure a proper degree of 
spaciousness, of light und wir, and adequate and 
convenient lines of traffic. But something beyond 
this is needed for the finest results, and even the 
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monotony of a Rue de Rivoli may have its value in 
the architectural treatment of city buildings. 

The first reat object, then, which we may well 
seek to attain ia a proper kind and degree of 
artistic comtrol. And t mainly concerns us 
now isto ask, Where is that control to come from ? 
We need something more than the control of well- 
rntentioned and cultured:men. We need « control 
representing the best artistic inspiration of the 
time, aided by a full appreciation of the com- 
mercial side of life. In this control we should hope 
to gee the architect lead the way, aided by the 
sculptor and the painter, the surveyor and the 
erty councillor, but all under the final authority 
of u Ministry of the Fine Arts. That which is the 
best way in the opinion of the best artista of the 
day having been once indicated, it might be left 
to the culture and good sense of a Minister of Fine 
Arts to adopt and mitiate, 

Now, the first thing that the poor ratepayer save 
is that he is taxed heavily enough and can bear no 
more. But if cannot be too strongly enforced 
that great improvements are spread over many 
years and wilt often, if well engineered, pay for 
themselves, whilst some enterprises, like the new 
St. Panl's Bridge, are carried out without any cost 
to the ratepayer at all, Take the case of such 
brilges aa those mippeced by Mr. Colloutt, with 
covered ways and buildings, or the proposal te 
recreate aomething alter the manner of Old London 
Bridge. Such sehemes which offer no serious 
difficulties in the carrying out would probably 
pay « good interest on the outlay. A great 
National Pleasure Garden, such as is suggested for 
Battersea Park, would probably pay for itself ; it 
would moreover be a good national asset, Fine 
thoroughfares like those sugwested by Mr. Stokea or 
Mr, Lanchester carry their own reward with them: 
But the great need of the present time is to seoure 
gone nuthoritative contro! us to the improvement 
of London, and to lay the foundation for continuity 
of action in the coming years which will secure that 
eridual artistic development that is a desirable. 

Whut con we say as to the present condition of 
London ? Could anything be more to be deplored 
than the condition of either Trafalgar Square or 
Piceadilly Cinens, whether oa regards the practical 
or the artistic aspect 1 We have such diagonal lines 
Of trate as to endanger the safety of foot passen- 
vers in either place, In both centres we have 
diagonal traffic cutting across the other linea of 
traffic from east to west. In both places the oppor- 
tuntty fora fine architectural treatment is there, 
ond it only needs some general scheme to be 
adopted by a controlling authority to bring them 
into existence in a comparatively short time, 

Tt te of little use harking back to lost opportuni- 
fies, exeept in so far as they illustrate or suggest 
the further opportunities which we ure losing to- 
day. A hundred yeors ago—even fifty years azo— 
i large and comprehensive scheme for the improve- 
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ment of London might have been adopted and 


largely put into execution. ‘The fine Embankment 


north of the Thames might have been followed by 
one equally fine on the south side. Some con- 
centration of railway trafic and mai line stations 
fa 2 : have SS es he relation of the 

lall to Trafalgar Square, and the linking up of east 
to west traffic with a good north and south line of 
roadway, might hove been realised. Government 
offices might have been planned together in one 






fine building scheme. A great encircling roadway 
might have been created somewhere from five to 


ten miles from the centre of London. One great 
railway depot for all northern train services would 
have simplified our trevelling and avoided the 
creation of dismal tracta of derelict houses and 
lands. London's misfortune is that no definite 
plan for the inevitable development of a great city 
was laid down os a safeguard against the haphazurd 
and awkward results we see to-day. | 
Now it ia too late to recover many of the lost 


chances, But many fine opportunities still exist, 


and these must alse disappear unleas some definite 
‘fort 1¢ made to arrange careful schemes and to 
provide a controlling authority which will compel 
their realisation. It should not be hopeless even 
now to look for a great boulevard and embankment 
on the southern bank of the Thames right from the 
new County Hall to London Bridge whieh might 
still leave certain rights of wharfage free. It can- 
net be too late to project one or two great lines of 
thoroughfare from north to south, There is still a 
ossibility for a great and fine environment to the 
British Museum. London Bridge approaches at 
both sides of the river call for fine and adequate 
treatment. Trafalgar Square presents such chances 
ai few cities in the world can show for a breadth 
and balanced dignity of effect, Piccadilly Cireus, 
Hyde Park Corner. the Horse Guards Parade, 
Oxford Cireus, Ludgate Cireus, the river front be- 
vond the Houses of Parliament, and other parts of 
the city present opportunities which mught go 
sore way to provide a certain amount of disnity 
and nobility of treatment that no extended and 
comprehensive plan of improvement can now be 
looked for to obtain. The time is ripe for aetion— 
nok to Inmedistely spend millions of pounds, but 
to lav down some definite schemes which shall 
gradually be carried out. We have men who van 
provide such schemes. But we first must find 
where the anthoritutive control is to come from, 
Surely the Royal Institute of British Architects 
ought to be foremost in the endeavour to secure this 
provision for the future of London. | 
_ May I say one word on the human side of all 
this! We have seen thoaa sitting in attention at 
the recent Town Planning Conference who would 
have been just as competent to take a prominent 
part In its proceedings as were those selected. It is 
pleasant to see a mere personal advantage or ud- 
vertisement subjugated in these matters of large 
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public interest. IT wonder how many visitors 
noted the drawings of “ A Suburban Development 
of the Town Planning Act" exhibtted at the 
Academy by the Manchester Society of Architects. 
Here all personality was absolutely sunk, and the 
scheme simply went forth as the proposal of 
mblic body, It was beautifully set forth, regard- 
had of cost nnd labour. Is it not encouraging to 
see much personal effort and hard work sunk 
entirely in this way ! 

I am told that if four hundred gentlemen agree 
solidly and wholeheartedly a3 to a given project, 
and carry it forward with ability and zeal, they can 
do it in the face of millions of their fellow-creatures. 
When I spoke to Mr. Burnham of Chicago as to 
what we wanted, he said; “Then why don't you 
set about and getit?”’ I venture also to ask why. 
Even the twenty odd members of the Art Committee 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, if 
absolutely united under the present chairmanship 
efone to whom the Town Planning Conference owes 
so much, might just manage to weigh down the 
long arm ot that levee which ia needed to open the 
gates of u future for London. 


CONGRESS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE, 
PARIS, 1910. 


PPE Congress on School Hygiene and the Exhi- 
bition in connection therewith were held at 
Paria in the early part of August in the 
Grind Palais dea Champs Elvsées, a building of 
great intercst to the artist scientific constric- 
tor, and ane well suited for Congress work, On the 
vround Hoorin- separate rooms were exhibits of the 
ifterent European countries tepresented at the 
Cong Franee, Germany, Austria, Norway, 
Swed len and ps pie These consisted of models, 
drawings and photographs of achool buildings, fur- 
niture and fittings, playing grounds, gymnasia, &e., 
while there were many types of seats and desks in- 
dicative of the great importance attached to theue 
by medical men from the hygienic point of view. 
There wus also a display of sanitary ttings, though 
thot of the best type or worthy of special note. 
Many of the countries had illustrated books of 
their respective schools. Theae were well and 
artistically produced, but their value in many cases 
would have been greatly enhanced if more plans 
and sections had can given, and if the cardinal 
pointa had heen indicated where plans were given. 
Qne of these we found specially interesting— 
‘(Nouvelles Constractions Scolaires ot Service 
Médical Seolaire de la Ville de Berndorf (Basse- 
Autriche)."” It contained coloured illastrations 
of the decoration of the class rooma im the girls’ 
school, each room being in « different style— 
Egyptian, Pompeian, Roman, Gothic, Moorish, 


Byzentine, Rococo, Baroque, &e. The intention 
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of the desioner is best indicated by the words of 
Prof. A. Wieser: “d'éveiller et de provoquer le 
sentiment du beau, de etimuler de fagon péneé- 


trante l'intelligence pour la beauté de la forme 


artistique et de la couleur, et de remplir amsi pits 
complétement la vie de ces enfants destines h 
devenir par la suite des hommes et des femmes.” 

The opening meeting of the Congress was held 
in the are amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, under 
the presidency of the Minister of Instruction. 
The proceedings began with “The Marseillaise,” 
played by a military band, after which came the 
inaugural address by M. Je Dr, Albert Mathieu. 
This was followed by speeches by representatives 
from all over the world. Sir Lauder Brunton 
spoke for England, Sir James Grant, the Canadian 
representative, spoke in English, and his eloquent 
apeech was much applauded. 

A reception was given to delegates by the Presi- 
dent of the Congress at the Palais d'Oreay; a 
musical and theatrical soirée wt the Salle Gaveau ; 
a reception at the Pasteur Institute, with a most 
interesting aati SL it pesadaubese of the 

«8 of sleeping sickness and intermittent fever 
a th © blood. There were also other lighter enter- 
tainmente all organised with that charm which the 
French hosta at all times display. 

The actual business of the Qongress was con- 
ducted at the Sessional Meetings in the Salons on 
the first floor of the Grand Palais, The proceed- 
ings were in German, French, and English. Tlie 
papers and other contributions by specialists were 

rinted in these languages, but as the papers num- 

sted nearly 300, eoverme 1.254) pages of print, it 
is impossible to deseribe them, 

There were a few papers, of which we shall speak 
later on, but not much diseussion on school build- 
ings, the chief interest; being directed to other 
branches of the very wide subject comprised in the 
term “School Hygiene.” It would be impracti- 
cable to deal with these im this report, but it may be 
safely said that every phase of physical and mental 
treatment of children of all ages, classes and 
conditions, in and out of school, was exhaustively 
considered, The subjects ranged from the train- 
ing of very young children to the training of 
teachers in hygieme selence and methods, teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb, the afflicted and feeble- 
minded, the prevention and treatment of disease, 
the livgienio shapes of desks and seats. 

One paper by Dr. Shelley, the consulting medical 
officer of Haileybury College, on“ the best hygienic 
arrangement for boarding schools’ containa a 
fund of information for architects. The standard 
es it high, and ae architect will of course use 
iia judgment and experience to odspt ony 
particular design to the conditions and Ont 
stances in which he i working, without being 
bound to hard and fast rules. He will, however, 
i pase the hints on planning, the importance 
of sunny aspects, and of protection from flanking 
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winds ; heating and ventilation—and in thia eon- 
nection the necessity of retainmg the energising 
properties in fresh air which are deatroved by 
plenum systems—and many other mattera vital to 
school boye and girls are dealt with. — *| 
Other authora expatiate on the value of fresh 
iar. Professor Thomas BH. Balliet. of New York 
University, referring to the plenum system, writes 
that under this system “the stimulating effect of 
cool out-door air admitted through windows is 
never felt in the school room. The teachers of 
America a8 4 class have never agreed with the 
experts in ventilation on this matter, and have 
always protested against keeping windows closed.” 
writers dealt with open-air schools, These were 
originally tried for tuberculous children: but the 
success attending them has led many to advocate 
the extension of the principle for all kinds of 
clildren, thus emphasang the fact that the nearer 
the atmosphere of a achool approximates to the 
open air the better for children, and that the waah- 
ing and de-energising of air by artificial means, 
like the plenum system, to the exclusion of fresh 





air through windows is an evil tending to 
lower the vitality of all and positively dangerous 


to wenk children. 

Visits were paidgto the following schools m Paria, 
viz.: The Lycée Moliére, Keole Ch. Baudelaire, 
Ecole Boule! Ecole de Plom Air de 8. Mandé, 
Lycée Montaigne, Feole Coloniale, Keole Lavoisier, 
Ecoles de Pré-Saint Gervais and Liyeée Buffon. 

As an example we may mention one of the 
Lyctes for over 1,000 boys. Its class rooms are 
built round a double quadrangle, and are entered 
from cloistera or open corndors on two floors, 
The rooms are about 18 feet high and about 20 feet 
of floor space is given to each scholar. They are 
too large and too lngh. Many of the windows 
have ground glass, and the general effect is gloomy. 

ere are very large art and ecience rooms well 
lighted from the roof. Instead of side windows, the 
openings are filled with wooden hoppers which fall 
in to admit air without the ill effect of cross light. 

The Lycée Moritaigne is boarding school 
domewlat similar in plan but with many superior 
featu 

L'Ecole Ch. Baudelaire is a corridor school for 
girls with bright, cheerful rooms of reasonable 
limensions, good staircases, small, well-appomted 
rooms for cooking and needlework, an art room, 
large dining room, but no other assembly hall. 
“Toole Boule is an immense establishment for 
“application des Arts and des Sciences aux 
Industries de Mobilier ™ divided into two sections, 
one relating to furniture, the other to metal. 

With one exception the achool buildings we saw 
are well kept and wiry, with wide, well-lighted 
stairs, the dormitories are good, the corridors wide, 
and the artificial lighting well distributed. The 
weak pointe are: little or no provision for fresh air 
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to enter when windows ure closed. inadequate 
exits for foul air, not euwflicient attention to aspect 
for class rooms, In some cases the sites are in 
noisy situations. | 

In the boarding schools the accommodation for 
hathing is meuffivient, and the sanitary ftting: 
mosthy answitable and antiquated. | 

Of the other foreign schools, of which many 
plans wert shown in the exhibition, some of the 
Swedish and Polish schools were very good— 
corridor achools with well hghted class-rooms, but 
too frequently aspect was not sufficiently con- 
sidered, 

In conclusion, we felt that on the whole the 
Exhibition was smaller and less interesting than 
that held three years ago when the Congress moat 
in Landon. The papers, however, were exhaustive 
and full of enthusiasm, It is evident that all 
nationsare realising theirresponsibilities to children, 
to the production of mens sana in corpore sand. 
The era ia established of healthy, airy, and bright 
schools, of simple and og een design, adapted 
to the vlehden methods of training the young. 
School buildings should be well arated and 
lighted, dustless, and as far as practicable showld 
have jointless floors and wall spaces, quiet, bright 
interiors decorated im tints sympathetic to tho 
eyesiehts with pictures and other necessary aids 
to culture and refinement as f necessary environ- 
ment during the impressionable age of childhood 
and adolescence. 
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J- E. Beale's New Premises, Bournemouth. 

The Competitions Committee of the Institute 
announce that particulara of the above com- 
tition have reached them so late that they do not 
eel justified in recommending the Council of the 
Institute to debar members from ecompeting,, as 
they otherwise would have done, hut they desire to 
mint out that the conditions are very unsatis- 
achory, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Comacines. 
Frianteroft, Milford-on-Sea, Hants} 
2Tih Seplember 1910, 

To the Editor Jourwat R.LB.A,— 
_ Dear Ste,—May | be permitted to thank Mr. 
Sirr for his kind review of my little book on the 
Comacines? His words are a stirring encourage- 
ment to pursue my theme vet further.—Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 

W. Ravenscnort, 





Upper Story of the South Transept Front, Charch of the Hily Sepolehre, Prom a Photograph, made in 1400, kindly lent 
by the Palestine Esploration Fan. 


HE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM.—U1. 


By Geo, Jerrery, Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus, 
Conmtinned fran p. 764. | 


THE BUILDINGS IN THEIR PRESENT FORM. 


THR CHURCH AND AUGUSTINIAN CONVENT OF TH TWELFTH CHNTURY.—THE ARARB-TURKISH 
CUSTODY.—THE REBUILDING AFTEH THE FIRE OF LEO, 


study of the existing group of buildings 14 complicated by many remarkable c1reum- 
stances. The visitor to the Holy City is confronted by the appearance of the half- 

ruined, half-rebuilt remains of one of tho grandest monuments of the Middle Ages, 
tenanted by representatives of every livanch of existing Christianity exeept the Protestant ; * 
and theae various sects occupy the plave as the tenants of Mohammedan owners of the property, 

As a consequence of this anomalous condition of affairs, the different tenants seek every 
opportunity to gam an advantage over each other, but up to the present time their mutual 
rivulries have only resulted in maintaining the property, as far as its structure is concerned, in 
very much the condition in which it was first handed over to the Mohammedans. 

The sects at present occupying the Holy Sepulchre buildings are: Latins, Orthodox 
Greeks, Armenians, Syrians (Syriac Jueobites), Copts, and Abyssinians. At the time of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem the then dominant Latin Chureh appears to bave permitted the 

* ‘The German *Johanniter Orden," which occupies @ = the ancient precincts, may perhaps be considered to repre- 
partion of the north-east corner of the area, possibly within sent the Protestant section. 
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presence of the above-mentioned sects, together with others which have sinea become absorbed 
into the larger communions or have died out. At the time of Ludolph von Sudhermm's pilgrimage 
(c. 1850) the Georgians were in possession of the key of the Holy Sepulchre itself, and the 
Nestorians, * pessinn herefict,”” and some mysterious sect distinguished by a“ canterised “ erogs 
on the forehead, impressed with a hot iron, are mentioned. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances under which the different sects obtained pos- 
session of their distinct properties, and rights to the usage of these nominally belonging.to other 
forms of Christianity, the settlement of the present day must evidently date from 1510, the year 
when therebuilding of the Anastasis is considered to have been completed.* 

In attempting to describe the buildings as they stand at the present moment it is perhaps 
heat to follow the custom of the medieval pilgrims, who invariably begin their accounts with the 
Anastasis, and then follow the course of the daily procession which is still conducted to. the 
different stations ina certain order by the Franciscan monks, who m a sense act as ciceroni 
of the monuments for the pilgrims and tonrists of modern days coming from the West—trom 
Kurope and America, 

In following this order it is well to begin with (1) the plan and general design of the twelfth 
ventury church ; then (2) the Rotunda, and (8) the Tomb, in their modernised condition; (4) the 
“ Chorus Dommorum ” and ‘Transept; (5) the northern side of the church and the Patriarchal 
Palace ; (6) the South Transept; (7) the Chapels on Calvary; (4) other holy sites within the 
church ; (9) the chapel of St, Helena ; and lastly (10) the Campanile, The Augustinian Convent, 
and the traces of St. Mary the Latin, although intimately associated with the buildings and 
forming part of them, may be considered under separate heads. 

The modern ritual arrangements and furniture of the chapels belonging to the different 
sects are without any kind of interest. The “ Chorus Domimnorum ” of the Latin Crusaders has 
been fitted up hy the Orthodox as their “ Metropolis” or “ Catholicon,” and is precisely like 
any other nineteenth-century Greek charch with its deplorable architecture and gaudy painted 
woodwork of the moat tasteless description. As far as such details are concerned, there is probably 
not one item Which could by any stretch of the definition be considered a “ work of art ” in the 
whole building, Even the icons and wall pamtings are the poorest of their kind. 





THE PLAN. 

At the present day we possess the general plan and proportions (both very remarkably 
preserved in spite of past vicissitudes), a very great part of the decorative architectural 
details, and much mutilated sculpture, of the ongmal new building of the twelfth century. The 
Once splendid mosaics are, unfortunately, entirely gone, and the Rotunda and eastern apse are 
rebuilt in the Turko-Greek style of the nineteenth century on the ancient lines and proportions 
(see fig. 21). 

The design of the new church was very imposing and, considering the period and conditions 
of artistic development, on a very large seale, Pew luildings of the twelfth century rivalled it 
in size. Perhaps the only churches resembling it of equal or greater proportions, at that time 














* As an Illustration of the existing conditions under present.” (mn other occasions, especially of Inte years, the 
which the Hely Sepulchre is held, the following extraci Mosler lanlborde have been called thd ta aalute diepites 
from piminces Amis presented to the English Parliament amongst their tenants, and hold meetings within the 
in 1854 may be quoted :—" After the Corban Kairam sacred precincts of m lesa genial character, All transac. 
festival, the Commissioner Aff Bey, with a suite of local tions betwoon the Moslem owners of the property and 
effendis, met the thee patrinrchs, Greek, Latin, ond their Christian tenants, whether in settlement of disputes, 
Armenian, in the Church of the Renarrection, Just in front the guthering of taxes, or other mutters of the kind, seem 
of the Holy Sepulchre itself, and under the great dome ; bo be carried on in the church ual nndiccery dae i 
there they were regaled with aherbets, confectionery, and Mozlem custodians solemnly lock and unlock the great 
pipes, at the expense of the three conventa, who vied with door, snd only entrance, of the church, with three great 
cach other in making Inxurious display on the oeension. fetter locks asin the middle ages. The great door ix still 
M. Botts, the French coneul, was the only conswlur person only open in the daytime during certain hours. 
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in existence, would have been Santa Sophia, Constantinople, or the older rotundas of the 
it in boldness and novelty 


Pantheon and San Stefano, Rome ; and certainly none other excalled 
of construction. The great Basilicas of Rome, the wonder and admiration of an earlier period, 
were of so utterly different a style as to admit of no comparison with the new church of 
Jernsalorn and its Gothic vaults and domes of the new fashion. 
The Crusaders evidently carried in their tram many master-masons and architects who 
belonged to that expirmg school of Romanesque art of the twelfth century, the monuments of 
which are seattered over the south of France, Provence, Savoy, the greater part of Italy, and 
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Pio. #1.—Plun of the Holy Sepolehre Churel and Auinistinian Convent as originally boili im 1150, 
Traced from the Ordaance Survey Plan of 1664. Boale, yyy 


in fact all round the littorals of the Mediterranean and Adriatic, ‘The artists and artizans of 
the period who followed the Christian armies were naturally drawn from the nearest Nuropean 
shores, whilst their masters and employers were Normans, Flemings, or even in some cases 
Englishmen, Ass consequence the Provengal style of art is particularly pronounced, the great 
domical churches of France seem peculiarly akin to many of the principal crusading monu- 
ments of the Holy liand, whilst the seulptors of Arles or Pisa are represented in their decorative 
Saint-Front, Périgueux, whieh has often been compared with the Holy Sepulchre 
d domical style, was burnt in 1120, and tls reconstruction was 
ein Jerusalem. [f is therefore of special interest to find 
At the same time it 15 
a P 


curving. 
church as an example of the pointe 
contemporary with the new buildin 
that the two buildings resemble each other in some particulars. 
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curious to observe how much advanced the Church of the Holy Sepulchre appears to be in the 
Gothic style of plan and detail when-eompared with the French example. 

Nearer the Lovant, the churches of Vonetia, St. Mark's, Venice, Sant’ Antonio, Padua, and a 
host of other examples origmally of the twelfth-century Italian style, dizpluy the same domical- 
pointed arch construction, but have less organie character, anid less of that vitality of design 
which was becoming evident im the early Gothie architecture of France. The prevailing archi- 
tecture of North Italy was also in brick and marble—materals unknown in the Holy Land. 
The mogaic decoration which seems to have been lavished on the interior of the Holy Sepulchre 
church certainly suggests a strong Italian Influence in the design—an influence which may he 
traceable to the inevitable employment of Italian artists for the decorative details, although the 


| ||I\) 


: 





Pm, 2—De Vogiit's Plan of thy Holy Sepulehee Chorch, with the position of S. Maria Latina, ws corrected by 
G., daflery (see page 227 ).* : 


general construction and masonry remained in the hands of the French architect— whose name 
has been handed down by tradition as “ Jourdain.” 

Two of the most graphic accounts of pilgrimaves in the twelfth century giving careful 
deseriptions of the buildings then recently consecrated are by John of Wurzburg (1150) and 
Theodoric (1175), both supposed to be of German origm. These stories of travel, along with 
many others of contemporary date, have been reprinted in English by the English Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Bociety, connected with the Palestine Exploration Fund. Unfortunately in 
many cases books of this kind have been translated by persons imperfectly acquainted with the 
topography of the places in question or with technical terms in use at that remote penod. Con- 
sequently it is necessary in the followmg extracts to suggest gome slight differences in the 
reading of words which, although literally correct, may not very clearly represent the author's 


* This plan made by De Vogieé in 1400 seems to hove boen copied from the Ge a — ha, 
Holy Cry, ik, p. iil, see p. 177 of Fletigen de fa Terre Sainie. pret ¢ plan mule ky Afr. Beoles in Williams's 
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meaning, With the aid of these graphic records, and by comparing them with the still well 
preserved medisval remains, we obtain a very fair impression of the onee splendid church in 
ihe days of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 

To the pilgrim of the twelfth century the new building of Jerusalem appeared a novel and 
aplondid revelation of architectural urt. More especially would a German or Enclishmat 
accustomed to the ponderous character of the round-arvhed style of Northern Europe be im- 
pressed by the comparatively lighter and more elegant forms of the earliest pointed architecture. 

John of Wurzburg (1150) gives the following deseription of the interior of the ehureh :— 

* Columma, ight round and eight square, are arranged im a circle; but now.on their eastern sido their 
number and arrangement are altered, becatse of the new church whioh has been built an to them, the entrance 
to which js at this point. This now building contains a.epacions Choir of the Canons ond Sanctuary, and a bigh 
altar dediouted in honour of the Anastasia, that ls of the Holy Resurrection, as is ehown by a picture in mosnic- 
work above it, Outside this Sanctuary and within the cloister ia contained a space sufficiently wide in all diree- 
tions both thronzh the new buildings, and through the old building round about ithe aforesaid montiment, to be 
suitable for a procession,” [it. an ambulatory is carried all round the new shuteh #a well as the old cireular 
building) “which takes place every Sunday night from Easter to Advent at Vespers, to the Holy Sepulchre 
with the respond Christus Resurgena.” 

It will be noticed that the old cireular church was carefully retained by the Crusaders, and 
indeed survived in an almost intact condition until the unfortunate fire of TS08. 

The ambulatory referred to by John of Wurzburg seems to be the encircling aisle of the 
rotunda, which ia now closed up with purtitions and appropriated by different sects. When 
merely divided from the central space by open arvades, if must have added immenzely to the 
interior effect of the eireular church. The curiously preserved “ tomb of Nicodemus * would 
be entered, as at present, from o little apse or chapel on the west side of this ambulatory. 
The rotunda seems to have possessed this ambulatory, with a gallery above and a third story 
of niches over all, until the fire of 1805. It is represented in the same form in the illustrations 
to Zuallardo’s Viaggio (1556), and in the other old pilgrims’ books. 


THE ROTUNDA. 

De Voxie, in Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte, gives a reatoration on paper of the rotunda as 
+t must have appeared in the Middle Ages. Hig restoration seems sound, although the number 
of colurmng does not agree with the older descriptions (see fig. 22). 

Theodone (1175), speaking of the rotunda, says :— 

the chorcli is -vaalted both above and below like the Church nt Aix-(la-Chapello). It is supported in the 
game way by eight piers and sixteen columns, Tho lower siringeourse which runs round the whole chareh 
gluwa with mosaic work af incamparalle beauty. On the wall liself reste o landen roof supported by rafters of 
eypress wood, having a large round opening in the midst,” 
This weconnt is a little vague, a3 ‘¢ ia evident that the rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre could never 
Huve resembled, except ina very general way, the famous cirowlar church of Charlemagne, 
juilding of much smaller area and of a completely different method of construction. | 

After the fire of 1808, which caleined and destroyed the encircling areades with their columns, 
and consequently reduced the surrounding galleries ta a complete ruin, the rotunda was recon- 
structed de noro. The outer semi-cireular wall, following the rock cwtting of the earliest period, 
seems the only part to have been retained. 

The style of the rebuilding was poor in the extreme, and elosely resembles the naual mosque- 
building of that period, than which nothing could be much more inartistic, or at least morely 
utilitarian. In the new rotunda there is not a single attompt at artistic expression. ‘The domical 
covering wis carried on a wall pierced by narrow arched openings about fifty feet high in place 
of the triple areades of tho former luilding. ‘The divisions between these openings have the 
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appearance of square piers or pilasters with a connecting wall behind them. At the level, 
apparently, of the ancient triforium a similur gallery was arranged for the conventence of specta- 
tors during the ceremonies of Easter, and also for the eustomary vigil of the Latins and 
Armenians, Above this triforium in the position of the former panels ¢ontaining mosaics a 
second gallery was substituted. ‘The appearance of the interior was completely altered by this 
rebuilding, although the general proportions and dimensions seem to have been adhered to with 
Chinese exactness. Even the new Russian dome, constructed about 1870 in place of the wood 
covering of 1810, is evidently confined within the exact limits of its prodecossor. | 

The diameter of the rotunda appears to be 66 foot, and the height of the dome inside must 
be about 90 feet. But as originally built, with an open arcade, the cirenlar ehureh measured 
114 feet in diameter, according to the plan of the Ordnance Survey. 

In this connection it may be observed that no such remarkable case of restoring an ancient 
building has ever taken place before or since the rebuilding of the Holy Sepulchre rotunda, The 
Christians were permitted by their Turkish landlords to rebuild the premises, Lut doultless with 
the most stringent regulations anid restrictions, and, fortunately for history, these peculiar 
circumstances Involved the most scrupulous reproduction in dimensions of all that had been 
burnt. 

The studied simplicity, or rather baldness, of design in which the great square pilasters 
carrying the dome are executed, and the absence of any architectural detail or moulding, have 
a depressing effect upon the beholder, more especially when it ia remembered that they replace a 
medieval building of preat beauty and origmality. The ugly square pilasters, by the immense 
size of their parts, detract from the apparent size of the menor, and serve to dwarf the central 


NOTE OX THE DOME OF THE ROTUNDA AS IT BXISTED DUNING THE EARLIER PART oP 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Under the date 4th May 1852, Dr. Robinson, in his Miblical Researches, p. 196, states that 
“ the great dome over the sepulehre was covered only with boards, and these agam with lead. 
The lead was now in great part stripped off, and the boards rotten, so that in winter the rains 
fell thick and heavily within the rotunda below.” i is singular that the work should have 
become 80 deeayed in the course of only forty-four years. 

In Dr. Schick's model of the church now preserved in the library of St, George's College, 
Jerusalem, which was probably made about the middle of the century, the dome ig represented 
as constructed of sixty-five curved ribs meeting in a circular curb round the contral opening 
while a large purlin connects them together half-way between the central opening and the wall 
plates. It appears as if Herr Schick had the intention of copying something at one time in 
existence, and which he had actually seen. ‘The Holy Sepulchre was evidently eoyered with 
an ordinary looking hemispherical wooden dome with an opening in the middle, in pluce of the 
atraight-sided conical covering destroyed by the fire of 1808, | 

Tn the old illustrations of the ehurch before the fire of 1808 the covering of the rotunda ic 
invariably shown as a straight-lined conical roof. The straight ‘nare OF the ie 
struction show aa # ceiling within the church. In Zuallardo’s picture of the south front how 
ever, the roof of the rotunda appears ag an ordinary hemisphere dome.* ‘The reconstruction of 
the covering in the nineteenth century after the fire of 1808 very probably resembled that of the 
great wood dome of the neighbouring “ Kubbet es Sakhra” in the. grest mosque = 


- te ie i enclo | 
the Haram. The Levantino builders have displayed considerable sma iis 


ingenuity in covering over 





* Thi a oo ion to the fact thatin 4: lo'a days roc ; thai ; 
~ ous asdlaaty mere concen 1b thatin Zunllurdo's tava roafe over cireular buildin were tsually of 
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large areas with wood roofs, ¢.g. the roof of the Basilica of Bethlehem, constructed in a manner 
unlike any European method of carpentry. There are not wanting traditions of much earlier 
times, when strange fours de jorce in carpentry were executed in the Levant, such as the Odeium 
of Herodes Attieus in Athens, the cedar covering of which remains a puzzle in construction to 
modem eneinoers. 

Tho present hemispherical covering 1 constructed with iron lattice girders converging to 
the central opening and braced together, with an external covering of lead and a plaster ceiling 
beneath them. ‘The latter i¢ now in 4 dilapidated eondition and the decoration of gilded stars 
on a blne ground is peeling off. The central opening is covered over with a common glazed 
ekvlicht + the whole effect is poor and modern to an extreme. 


THE TOMB. 

In the centre of the rotunda stands the Tomb, the central object and shrine of the whole 
group of buildings. No longer exposed to the poasilality of deatrnetion by alien fanatics, nor 
likely over again to be mjured hy such an accident as overwhelmed it in 1808, this remarkable 
object will remain sacred in the eyes of a large proportion of humanity for ages to come, and the 
troe condition of what remains behind or onderneath the 
deplorable ooking stone and native marble casing with which 
it was covered over in 1810 must continue a mystery. 

As an example of the peculiar taste of the Orthodox 
Church at the beginning of the nineteenth century it 
possesses but trifling mterest. lta chief curiosity consists 
in its close resemblance to what may be termed the Turkish 
style of the great Constantinople mosques, 4 sufficient 
evidence perhaps of its present ownership and of the 
nationality of the architeot or mason to whom its design is 
due. ‘The same large ¢lumsily moulded panels of stone — 
divided by slender marble columns, the same exceedingly DR eatisaie tek | 
course attempts at cornices and other blundered arcli- 
tactural details, impress the Enropean visitor with repugnance—a Tepugnance heightened by 
the presence of the tawdry rubbish of modern ecclesiastical art (!) with which the monument 
is covered (fic. 82). The internal chambers of the Holy Sepulchre are lined with decorations 
of w taste whieh is even more deplorable—if possible—than the exterior. 

Fig. 28 gives some idea of the appearance of the Tomb as restored by the Franciseans in 
the sixteenth century. 





Tue “ cHont's DOMINORUM.” 

The ancient choir of the Crusaders, measuring 110 feet hy 42 feet, is now occupied hy the 
Orthodox as their “* Metropolis.” Not a trace of any of its ancient decorations survives, and 
merely the bare outlines of its Gothic construction appear through the dirty plaster and white- 
wash of ite interior. The easter apse was entirely rebuilt in 1810, without any regard to its 
ancient design, although, as in the case of the rotimda, its dimensions seem to have been most 
sorupmlously preserved. The eeritral dome seems to have escaped untouched, and appears to 
be in exactly the same condition as shown in the engraving by Auallardo, with the same steps 
forming # spiral lint up the outside. , 

The pointed arches supporting the central cupola spring from square pilasters with a plain 
moulded architrave, and the windows are simple pointed arched openings with wide splays. 
The vaulting over the transept is of particular interest on account of ite being constructed with 
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an ogive support for the diagonal ribs, & feature which differentiates pure Gothic from the earlier 
Romanesque. At the time when the Holy Sepulchre was being erected in Jerusalem the great 
cathedrals of Europe were also being planned, and the work in Jerusalem coincides m date with 
the early Gothic churches of Saint-Denis (1144), Chartres (1145), Noyon (1152), &e.. Th is of 
particular interest to remember that the same French king and quee u—Louis VU. and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine—were present at the consecrations of Saint-Denis and the church in Jerusalem. 

Our own Bnglish cathedrals of the eleventh century were also rising in all the majesty of 
their massive “ Norman " naves at this period. Canterbury, Peterborough, Oxford, Norwich, 
Ely, &¢. were almost completed as we see them at the present day. Durham Cathedral has a 
gpecial interest for English architects on account of its ribbed vaultings, which are considered as 
the earliest attempts at such a system of construction—a system which became in after ages 
the particular characteristic of the Gothic style. According to many authorities, the “ ogival ” or 

| ribbed vault certainly owes its origin to English mason-craft, 
although the use of the pointed arch may have been first 
adopted in France and Italy. In Jerusalem wesee one of the 
first instances of this clement in construction but recently 
introduced into French att from the English Norman style. 

The design of the capitals of the aisle areades, several 
of which remain in fair preservation in the interior of fhe 
church, recalls the usual type of French work of the period, 
but with a suggestiveness of Byzantine tradition in seulp- 
tured details, The plam unmoulded arches of the north 
transept, instead of springing direct from the capitals, are 
earriod on a moulded architrave which also serves as o 
strmgcoures. This is, of course, one of the characteristic 
features of Provencal work as well us that of the Levant. 

With the exception of the moulded rib to the vaulting, 
all the arches of the twelfth-century interior are of a square 
seation in different orders, starting from square piers or 
columns. The effeet is bare and poor under the all-prevail- 
ing coat of dirty whitewash, but of course in the middle ages 
the surfaces were completely painted where not covered with 
= === mbsaie (see fig. 24), 
fen: 4-048 Wi angio of the Nori ‘eaasepl, The external wall of the ambulatory sarrounding the 

“(horus Dominorum,” with its three small chevet chapels, 
remains intact. ‘Chis portion of the building is of the simplest construction, the chapels forming 
aquare recesses with apses of a semi-ciroular plan covered with simple hemispherical semidomes. 
The wall of the ambulatory has wight attached cireular wall shafts, which oneo carned ribs in the 
vaulting, but the vanlt has been destroyed in the course of rebuilding the great apse in 1808, 
The capitals of these wall shafts aré of the same “ Corinthian " type as those in the arcades 
dividing the north transept from its aisles. Tho east aisle of the north transept forms the 
éritrance to the “prison”; itis covered by a plain square vault without mbe. 

An intoresting architectural detail may be discovered by mounting on to the ontside of the 
aisle roofs, which extend in flat paving after the usual Jerusalem mannor all ronnd the central 
portion of the church. Here the windows of the north and south aisles of the ambulatory, 
above the level of the cirenlar portion, may be discovered. They are much mutilated and 
blovked up; that on the south side retains its Gothie arch with mouldings similar to the work 
on the south front, and supported on “ Corinthian * capitals in the jambs. All the windows 
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in the buildings with the exeeption of those of the clereatory have beet blocked up with masonry, 
which accounts for the singularly dark condition ef the interior. This is more espevially notice- 
able in the ambulatory of the “ Chorus Dominorum,”’ where the light is so deficient as to com- 
pletely prevent any view of the three upsidal chapels or of their contents. The windows of the 
apaidal chapels have boen walled up, and the only one which can be seen from the outside with 
its pointed urch and moulded dripstone is that of the central chapel. 

Considered in a general way and us a twelfth-century design, the interior of the Holy 
Sepulchre Chureh strikes the visitor as hold and origmal, The spanning of the arches is-on the 
largest scale, and the efieet of spaciousness with nobility of proportions is the work of a trained 
architectural genine. A certain severity m detail, or rather an absence of detail verging on 
poverty, is perhaps a characteristic of this style of architecture, and may be noticed as much im 
the great churches of the South of France as in the huge interiors of North Italy of the same 
period. Denuded of all artistic decoration in colour and mosaic, the interior now seems a great 
contrast with the nehly decorated facade of the south front. One can, however, seo through all 
the rubbish and frippery which now fill the place that at no period would the interior have 
appeared of the richness of carved and moulded detail to which we are accustomed in Huropean 
examples of the style. The fine effect of the interior is produced by those principles of design 
which were beginning to be displayed im the great cathedral architecture of Central France during 
the twelfth century. 

Wwe have an interesting recurd of the appearance anil arrangements of the “ Chorus 
Dominorum™” at the time of the Latin Kingdom in the deseription by the German. pilgrim 
Theodoric (1175), whose uccount of the architectural design and construction of the Rotunda 
has already been quoted, With characteristic German prolixity he gives a longer catalogue of 
all that was to be seen in the new building at the time of his visit than any of the other 
contemporary pilgrims. After deseribing the rotunda, he continues :-— 

“ Moreover there adjoing this church a sanctuary oF holy of holies of marvellous workmanship, which waa 
subsequently built by the Franks, ‘Tho Canons hold prebends, and half the offorings of the Holy Sepulchre ate 
assigned to them for income, and half is appropriated for the use of the Patriarch. The high sltnris to the name 
and in honour of our Lord and Savigur, and behind it is placed the seat of the Patriarch, above which hang from 
the arch of the aanctuury 4 very greal and adorahlo picture of Our Lady, » pictare of 6t. Joho Baptist, and a 
third picture of Holy Gabriel her Bridesman, In the ceiling of the eanctisry itself is represented our Lord 


holding « erosé in His right hand, bearing Adam in His lef, looking royally up to heaven, with His lef foot 
raised in a gigantic étride, His right »till resting on the earth as He enters heaven, while the following stand 
around: His Mother, St. John Baptist, and all the Apostles, Under His fect a seroll reaching from one wall fo 
the other contains this inseription + ' Praise Him erucitied in the flesh, glorify Him buried for us, adore Tim 
risen from death.” Beyond this on is higher seroll drawn serosa the sume arch is the Scripture: * Christ 
ascending on high hath led the fesh eaptive and hath given gifts tomen,” 

The apse wall ou which these decorations appeared in the middle ages, and until the appro- 
priation of the “ Chorus Dominorum” by the Greeks, was completely pulled down after the fire 
of 1808 and rebuilt in a very differant style. 

* About the middle of the choir is « atmall open oltur of great eanetity, on the flooring whoreof te marked a 
eros# inscribei| in a circle, which signifies that on this place Joseph and Nicodemus laid our Lard's body to 
wash it after it had been taken down fromthe cross.” 


This would seem to be the * Holy Site ™ afterwards called the “ Stone of Unetion " which 
now occupies the centre of the floor in the south transept.* 
+ Before the gate of the chou is an aliar of no mean size, which is however only used by the Syriana,” 






















“S The emul! open altar in the middle of the choir hare is described with drawings of the present vase-ahaped 
referred to ta shiv the centre of the world stone of monument P.EBLF.Q.S., 1888, p. 260, Abbot Daniel states 


referred Wo He ey, whieh the Garman pligrim hax confused that in his time this spot wax covered by a small domieal 
with the “ Stone of Unction.” “The middie of the world ‘building adorned with o modwic. oe " 
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No trace of such an altar now exists ; the presence of such a feature in such @ position ts 
strange, but it continued to exist until the time of Zuallardo, who shows it on his plan of the 
church, 1486. Theodore eontinaes ;— | | 
# On the weat side of the church (ie. towards the north), near the door from which one mounts more than 
thirty #tepa up from ihe church to the street, in front of the door itself is a chapel dedieated to St. Mary, which 
helongs te the Armenians." 

This evidently refers to the " chapel of the Apparition ” (os it is now called), at present belong- 
ing to the Latin Franciscans.* The chapel is apparently of ancient constriction, and the one 
mentioned by Sewulf as belonging to the eleventh-eentury period of the church's history, ‘The 
arched doorway at the top of the steps leading down to this chapel from Christian Street is still 
in existence, although the way down is blocked up and diverted, This arched doorway appears 

‘as if it had also originally formed the entrance to the Patniarchate, of which the fayade with 
iia massive buttresses seema still to survive in remarkable preservation fronting the Rue du 
Patriarche (modern Christian Street). The doorway in Of the same curious design as the great 
front of the south transept. A square openings with two Romanesque columne is surmounted by 
a pointed arch treated in the’ expanded concertina " design, over which ts a moulded dmpstone. 
{t is still sometimes known by the name of “ §. Mary's Gate.” 

THE PALACE OF THE LATIN PATRIANCH.T 

Although so important a dignitary ef the church #3 o Patriarch of Jerasalem must have 
been surrounded by a regular court during the palmy days of the Latin Kingdom, there are 
lew if any references in the pilgrims’ books to his palace, which stall stands on the east side of the 
Rue du Patriarcho, The interior of thia building is now practically inaceessible. The upper 
stories seem partly disused, and approached from other neighbouring property, and the ground 
floor is cut up into small shops, whieh may or may not be of some antiquity. Its massive 
external wall with square buttresses and small splayed windows with pointed heads is the only 
interesting feature remaining, 

‘The northern side of the church seems to have been much altered at some time subsequent to 
the Moslem occupation of Jerusalem in the thirteenth century. Theodorie states + 

* Also on the lelt-hand side of the church, towards the north. is a chapel dedicated to the Holy Cross; and 
this chapel belongs to the Syrians. Also on this side, opposite this chapel towards the east, ia a chapel of 
poenliar sanetity, wherein ie a most holy altar of the Holy Cross, and large piece of the blessed wood. ‘The 
Christians are wont to carry this holy symbol aguinst the pagana in battle. Near this chapel, on the onst, one 
eviters a dark chapel by about twenty paces ; in this chapel our Lord is said to have been imprisoned.” 

These two chapels of the Holy Cross no longer exist. They must have stood on the site of 
the present Khankar mosque, which was evidently built partly for the purpose of overawing the 
Christians with its tall minaret, whenee the Saracen soldiers could command the turbulont 
erowd beneath. ‘The minaret of the small mosque of Omar on the opposite side of the church 
served the same purpose for the parvis of the church. 

“Behind this chapel (the * Prison : ig an altar dedicated to St. Nicholas (now known as the ehapel of 
St. Longinus). Beyond thie is the gate of the Canons cloister, which stands round about the saanctnary.” 

A rudely rebuilt (?) arcade which pusses outside the whole width of the north transept 
apparently dates from the time when the modifications were made to chapels and to the front of 
this transept ; and the large latrines constructed for pilgrims passing the night within the chureh 

















® This chapel is sald to hove been eewured for the mae oof the Latina. ft would seem thet the Moslem landlords 
of the Tatas ask settled on the Franciscan Order bya bad turned the Armenians out of this chapel, and covtainiaa 
king of Sicily in 1957 (Charles of Anjou, brother of the Franciscans to oeeupy it during ihe period of revolu- 
8t. Louis). Close to this chapel is preserved the ancient lan aniegeddl imp the Kharlsminn invasion of M244. 
guatrefoll fant, evidently used formerly in the great ehoreh { For ligt of Patrinrchs see p. 720. 
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probably oceupy the sites of the two chapels of the Holy Cross deseribed by Theodore. This 
arcade has at times been ealled the “ Arehes of S. Mary.” 


THH SOUTH TRANSEPT. 

References to the southern or entrance front of the church—its only external architectural 
feature of importance—are rare in the pilgrims’ books of the twelfth century. Perhaps this south 
transept fagade appeared but insignificant in those days to Europeans accustomed to the magnifi- 
cent cathedrala then coming into being in all the countries of the civilised world. 

Theodoric (1175) is one of the few mediwval pilgrims who give some description of this 


facade, 


He says : 


“ Outeide the doors of the church, in the space between the two doors, stands the Lord in a saintly garment 


aa though risen from the doad.” 


The general design of the south transept facade is somewhat remarkable if not unique. Sach 
an arrangement of two stories of large pomted arches of the sume dimensions, the lower forming 


a double portal, the upper enclosing windows, 
does not reeall any well known European 
building, although the detail of the arehitec- 
ture is purely Occidental. ‘The great arches 
are built in a very singular manner, with an 
outer order of voussoirs cut with rounded 
bevelled edges: the effect is somewhat like 
that of an extended concertina of gigantic 
proportions, or of a starched frill. Such a 


treatment of arch stones is characteristic i | 


enough of Renaissance Art, but in early 
transitional from the Romanesque to Gothic 
it can only be taken as one of the many 
varieties of the “chevron” decoration so 
common in twelfth-century buildings: 

The lower, or portal, arches have 
heavy dripstone cornice above the outer 
order. ‘This cornice termmates m a very 
small corbel or boss over the central spring: 
ing stones where the two arches meet above 
the central column, Possibly the statue of 
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Fio, #5.—Sketch (ascicted by a photograph) showing the south side 
of the chorch as ib existe im the twelfth centary. 
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our Lord referred to by Theodorie may have been merely a painting on the wall between the 
two arches. In the sketch of this front (traced from a photograph) showing Its appearance im 
the twelfth century the figure of Christ is represented in the usual position oceapied by sach a 
statuo on the tramean of a cathedral door. (Fig. 25.) 

The general character of the carving on the front is that of the south of France of the period. 
A character common to both the Romanesque and Byzantine styles in the early ages of Christian 
Art makes it somewhat difficult at first sight to distinguish between what is really eastern from 


what is ess 


tially western. The “ Corinthian ” capital, the dental and console comices and the 


familiar egg-and-dart mouldings continued in use under varions modifications in all the provinees 
of the vanished Roman Empire until the coming of the genume Gothic style. There is little to 
distinguish between the Romanesque churches of Spain and Franee, of Lombardy, Venetia or 
Tuseany and the far south of Italy, and the earlier buildings of the erusaders in the Levant. The 
stilted arches carried on well-proportioned nook shafts with “ Corinthian “ capitals of the Holy 


og 
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Bepulehre recall such contemporary work as the cliurches at Arles, Tarascon, and elsewhere in 
Provence. The chief difference in the development of the style consists in the arches springing 
direct from a slicht arclitrave moulding placed on the abacus of the capitals, instead of the 
usual intervening frieze and cornice which survives in many Provengal baildings. 

Two finely carved stone panels of great width span the double portals of this front. These 
are also exceodingly suggestive of the famous front of the Abbey of Saint Gilles in Provence. The 
western of these two lintels is covered with a bas-relief representing the triumphal entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem riding on the ass. The effect of these small figures treated in o pictorial manner ig 
precisely similar to the French work of the 
same pero. The carvymg is excellent and 
full of vigour. Over the eastern doorway 
‘(now closed) the Imtel is treated in a very 
different manner, as a panel of elaborate 
intertwining scroll leafage. his also is 
heautifully earved, but with somewhat 
more of a Byzantine character. 

The tympann of the portals seem to 
have been decorated at some period with a 
geometrical pattern or diaper executed in 
eament, the foundation probably of some 

mosaic decorations; and the whole front 
would undonbtedly have been treated in 
colour in the style of the period to form an 
appropriate background to the figure of 
Christ between the doors as deseribed by 
Theniloric. 

The elaborate bracketed cornices to 
hoth stories of the facade covered with 
egg-and-dart mouldings are thoroughly 
Provencal in style and give a singular rich- 
ness to the design. 

De Voeiié says that at one time the 
words * lordanus me fecit ” were to be seen 





ys, 38,— Rartest weoodent smiation of ihe Chorch. “Vinegio «sy. cee : 
Pi, uta wooden mami of the Char *Viteeinseribed on the south transept front 


The earliest woodeut representation of 
this facade shows it exactly as at present. The woodent is here reproduced from Padre 
Noe's Piaggio of about 1500, (Vig. 26.) 


THE CHAPELS OF CALVARY. 


The external stairease leading mp to Calvary is o noticeable feature of the transept front to 
which it is attached and of which tt forms a part. The loggia, with three open arches at ite 
summit, is ornamented with precisely the same cornices, columns, and carved arch mouldines as 
the rest of the front. Before tts conversion mto a Latin chapel it seems to have been used for 
some purpose by the Moslem officials, as they formerly had a “ mastaba" of raised platform at 
the bottom of the short flight at aleps where the PTAC anes seem to have sit, as they do now on 
a similar platform within the church. | 

Theodoric (1175) deseribes the external entrance to Calvary : 
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“Tt remains now to speak of Mount Calvary, Hefore the doora of the Church, which ore covered with 
bronze and of a double form, one mounts by abont fifteen steps to 4 emall chamber, which ia railed and adorned 
with paintings, Here, wt the top of the ateps, stand guardians wateliing the entrance, who only allow so many 
pilgrima to enter as they choose, lest by excessive precsure, ae often happens here, crushing and danger to life 
should peur. From this vestibule one ascends by three stops through another door into the chapel of Calvary.” 


The external staircase, with its open loggia at the top, remains much in the condition as seen 
by Theodone, but half way down the stairs a column is built into the side wall, the use of which 
is not very evident. It looks as if designed to sustain a statue, or some heraldic badge. 

Here a note may be made on the means taken in a few instances to assist in preserving the 
fabric of the church. ‘Two heavy iron straps may be noticed banding together the sides of the 
external walls of the vestibule where the arches have perhaps shown some little disposition to 
apread. Nothing could be more satisfactory than to see such evidences of a desire to keep up the 
ancient building withont any pretence at “ restoration.” The enpola covering the chamber is 
doubtless a mere modern invention put up at the time the vestibule was converted to its present 
use and when it was strengthened with the iren ties. 

The alterations to the Calvary Chapels necessitated by the change m their approach—inaide 
staircases being substituted for that on the exterior—are not of ancient date, In Zuallardo's 
picture of the two chapels viewed from the transept, he shows in his time the approach to have 
been by a staircase in the south choir aisle, After passing the chapel of the crowning with 
thorns (a dedication older than the sixteenth century) Zuallardo remarks ; 

“TH In nal medetno lato ¢iren otto o divel passi si monte per diecinovi sealoni, in due volte (dei quali ona 
parte 6 dilegno wt nel portieo proprio, che va intorne al choro, et Taltra di pietra, si truove nel concave del 
muro}, a! monte Santo di Calvario.” 


The present staireases to Calyary and the rebmildig of the areade over the entrances of the 
church date from after the fire of 1808, | - 
Note on the Calvary chapels —Theodoric (1175) deseribes these chapels as follows : 

“Upon the west side of Calvary" (meaning perhaps on the western arches or vaulting of the chapel, as 
there has alway been o eort of triforium arcade where the modern inside etairense exists) “* there is a picture of 
the wall in which these verses may be seen in golden lettera: 

“ ‘This plaee was hallowed by Christ's blood before, 
Our consecration cannot make it more, 
Howheit the buildings round this stone in date; 
Were on July fifteenth consecrate, 
By Foleher Pautriareli in solemn state.” , 
—Pal. Pil, Tert Soctety's translation. 


The upper chapels of Calvary would appear to have been untouched, as far as their decora- 
tions are concerned, since De Vogiié’s visit in 1860. He states that he discovered the remains 
of the mosaic figure of Christ on the ceiling. At the present day all the chapels and rooms 
connected with the ‘‘ monticulus" of Calvary have been embellished with the usual rubbish 
and frippery of Levantine ecclesiastical art, and any vestige of antiquity is very difficult to 
trace in the profound obscurity. The chamber contiguous to Calvary matked on De Vogie's 
plan as“ débris de I'église de Modeste ” can no longer be identified under such a name. 


THE BELL-TOWRE (CAMPANILE) BUILT BY THE EMPEROR FREDERICK I. 
‘The Emperor visited Jernsalem in the spring of 1229 in pursuance of his famous diplomacy 
and policy of conciliation. ‘The bell-tower, which is usually attributed to the Emperor, must have 
been erected during the fifteen years which elapsed between his visit and the final loss of Jerusalem 
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in 1248. During this period the Latins are said to have numbered over six thousand within the 
Holy City ; it ia not therefore surprising they should have left so imposing a memonal of their 
presence. 

The orivinal design of the tower is preserved in the woodent of the south transept facade in 
Padre Noe's guide book (1500), Tt possessed two stories above the high ground floor, which 
latter constitutes a chapel, forming one of the series of three on the west side of the parvis. 
These three stories of the square portion of the tower were crowned by a fourth stage, of an 
octagonal plan, covered by and terminating in a pomted dome of a specially German character, 
a eharacter which is represented in the towers of the Apostles’ Church, Cologne, and other 
Rhenish examples of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Although the terminal o¢tagonal stage had this German character, which in Germany 18 
usually accompanied by the round arched style, the masonry of the lower part of the tower (the 
portion which survives at the present, day) is of a very ordinary thirteenth-century Gothic 
pointed-areh detail, ‘he two remaining upper stories of the tower have arcaded sides ; two arehes 
with roll-mouldings and dripstones carned on short columns with square abaci to the capitals 
decorate the present top story facing the parvis. 

Massive buttresses at the angles of the tower give the full character of perfected Gothic 
eonstrudtion, although they were not apparently planned with o clear conception of the purpose. 
in view, ‘The whole design has on ill-planned, accidental appearanes, and is very much out of 
harmony with the venerable facade to which it 1s clumaily attached, and which it partly conceals. 

The absence of any carved detail about the tower prevents a very clear impression of its 
exact date, but the general design and character of the work clearly point to the very last years 
of the Christian occupation of Jerusalem. 

As already remarked, the lower part of the tower forms @ small chapel, which is dedicated 
to the forty martyrs, a dedication which perhaps dates from the time of the Patriarch Thomas 
(813), who mstitnted 4 commemoration of his remarkable dream by erecting an altar somewhere 
within the precincts of the Holy Sepulehre, In one corner of this chapel is preserved a large 
sarcophagus said to contain the bones of certain patriarchs. This chapel was originally dedicated 
to St. John, or at least a chapel which occupied the same position, and is one of those mentioned 
by Bmwulf. These chapels seem to have changed names at different periods ; in Murray's hand- 
book for Jerusalem, 1655, they are described as“ built before the Crusades. The first is dedicated 
to St. James, of whom tradition says that he celebrated mass and was consecrated here, ‘The 
second was originally valled the Chapel of the Trinity, and Beugnot remarks that all the women 
of the city were married, and all the children baptized, init. It is now named the Chapel of the 
* Oiniment-bearers "—that is, Mary Magdalene and her companions, and is the parish church of 
the Greeks. There is another small chapel, dedicated to St. John, in a lina with the above, on 
the basement story of the great tower. 


THE HOLY SITHS WITHIN THA CHURCH. 

Tt is a little singular that most, if not all of the’ Stations" or Holy Sites which constitute the 
objdet of religious pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre Church, appear to be of considerable antiquity. 
And at the game time the different sects of Cliristiang seem to agree at least in recognising the 
sites belonging to rival religions a equally authentic, 

The Holy Sepulchre itself seems to be in the custody of a general committee of the sects under 
the auspices) of the Turkish Government, which appears to regulate its use according to eireum- 
stances. 

4 At the west end of the Hely Sepulchre (on its ontside) is a little chapel now belonging to the 
Copts, This seems to have been in existence formerly on the east side of the sepulehre under 
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the arch dividing the rotunda from the great choir, It was re-erected in the modern taste, after 
the fire of 1808, in its present position. 

One altar or Holy Site alone seems to have been reconstituted at the restoration of the build- 
ings in 1810. ‘This was an altar in the middle of the great choir which occupied the “ Centre of 
the World,” of an earlier period. A stone column now marks this place called “ Compass ” in the 
remote period of Arculf and Abbot Daniel. 

The tombs of six, or perhaps seven, Latin Kings of Jerusalem were swept away after the 
fire of 1808. The tombs were of Godfrey de Bouillon, Baldwin L., Fulk (?), Baldwim I1., Almeric, 
Baldwin IV., and Baldwin ¥. ‘The first three were buried within what is now the Chapel of Adam ; 
the other four lay in a row across the south transept arch of the coir. No trace remains of their 
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Fw. 27.—Attemptied Testoration of the Auguatinian Convent. 


monuments, and the site of the tomb of Tulk of Anjou, pomted out as the grave of Mel- 
chisedech (!) during the nineteenth century, has since disappeared, 

The marble circles in the floormg at different points within the church have a certain 
antiquity, dating at least back to the Crusades. The Stone of Unetion, the Crowning with 
Thorns, the Division of the Garments, the Apparition of the Gardener, the Column of Flagella- 
tion, the “ Stabat Dolorosa,” are all probably of that period ; at least, they appear in the old 
ouide-books, such as Sigoli (1884). The three chevet chapels of the “ Chorus Dominorum ™ are 
respectively identified with the “ Crownmg,” the ~ Casting Lots for the Garments,” and the 
“ Column of Flagellation.” 

The Chapel of Abraham, a curious upper story over the Chapel of Calvary, appears to be 
of the twelfth-century building, and its window forms part of the great facade. It is merely a 
square chamber without architectural character beyond some marble and mosaic decorations 
designed by the present writer, and executed at the expense of certam English clergy, in 1998, 
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The greater part of these decorations have since been removed by the Greeks. This chapel is 
shown on Zuallarde’s plan of the chureh. It is approached through the Greek “Convent of 
Abraham,” and not from inside the church. 


THE AUGUSTINIAN CONVENT OF THE HOLY SEPULCHERE. 
The ruins of the Augustinian Convent of the Holy Sepulehre are of great interest. The 
remains which exist in situ are the north-west and south-east corners of the great cloister, the 
greater part of the Nefee- 





= = == | tory on the south side of 
| this cloister, and the ander- 
rer cen er men 6 érofts of the Dormitory on 


its north side. At the 
south-west corner of the 
cloister same portions of 
the vaulting may also be 
vleerveil, 

De VYoriié was led mto 
it strange fancy of identi- 
fying the remams of the 
cloister, with its poimted 
arches and clumay egge- 
shaped ornaments, with the 
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8 ————————————— | work of the fourth century 
MO REV A VA DAC Tara, r, deates ee Be ae 
ea, architectural student to 

yy) | commit. 


Plans and details of 
the existing remains and of 
the general design of the 
cloister are shown in figs. 27, 
25 and 29, 

The Order of Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine, 


= , founded inthe eleventh cen- 
tury, obeyad a rule whieh 
| was almost identical with 
that of St. Benedict, and as 
FIER REMAINS AT . a Consequence the arrange- 
n-W COANER GF Trt iF " 
CLONER. ments of the convent enclo- 





| sure followed the usual 

- regular plan of a western 

. = — | monastery, The very ox- 

Fie, $4.—The Clointer of the Angnatinian Conveni, Dutaitu, ceptional nature of the site 

| vccasioned a slight diver- 

gence from the moré usual monastic plan in as far as affected the relutive positions of the 
different portions. During the twelfth century the cloister-garth of monastery was more 
usually built against one side of the nave of a great church, but in the present instance the 
circular form of the Anastasis and the nature of the site in the midst of a crowded city obliged 
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the placing of the conventual buildings around the east end of the new choir of the church. 
Buch an arrangement, although very exceptional, is not altogether unknown elsewhere ; for 
instance, the famous church of St. Francis Assisi has the cloister in a similar position. 
Amonest the nomerous descriptions of the medimval buildings by pilgrims of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries occur such entries as :— 
“The Canons’ cloister which standa round about the sanetuary,”"—Theodoric, 175; P,P. 1. Sac., 1898, 
“On issuing by the Canons’ door from the Chureli of the Sepulehre, on the left hand is the Dormitory, 
andeon the right hand the Refectory and also the Mount Calvary. Between these two divisions of the convent 
are the cloister and cloister-garth. In the middle of the garth  « great opening, through which may be seen 
the chapel of S. Helena, which is below.""—Ernoul, Le Cites de Jherusalem, 1251; P. 2. T. Soe, 1805, 
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Fri, 2.—Attempied Restoration of the Cloister of the Augustinian Convent. View from the eastern side, 


“ After one has made the cireuit of the cloister, and is re-entering tho church from the other side (the 
south), one notices a figure of Christ on the erose painted above the doors of the cloister so vividly as to strike 
the beholder-with great remorse. Round it thia verse is inseribod ;— 

* You that this way do go, 
"Twas you that caused My woe; 
I suffered this for vou; 

For My suke vieo cachew.’ 
To the eastward of this one goes down into the venerable chapel of 5, Helenn."—Theodorie, 1175; P,P, 1. 
Boe, 1806, 

The entrances, both north and south, into the cloister from the choarch have heen walled up, 

The Canons’ door, on the north, was conveniently planned im relation to the Dormitory so that 
the monks might descend direct into the ehurch for their night offices. The continuation of 
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the staircase up to the now vanished Dormitory may probably be traced in the entrance of the 
large Coptic convent of modem times, builf on the north side of the ancient, precincts. 

The Dormitory lining the north side of the cloister is no longer the original structure of the 
Middle Ages, although its walls may in part survive within the later construction, The general 
plan of this portion of the convent may, however, be detected in the undereroft or cellarage 
which formed its ground floor, and which is still fairly well preserved. Here it may be noted that 
in the later developments of monasticism the dormitory or general sleeping apartment of the 
Benedictine rule, whilst being retained in theory, was often divided up into eells by low partitions, 
as af the Premonstratensian Abbey of Bella Paise in Cyprus, or nm many of the Dominican 
convents of Italy. No indications remain of the actual size of the Dormitory. 

As ilready remarked, the Refeetory on the sonth side of the cloister is partly preserved. 
Two hays of its vaulting at (he west end still stand intaet, the space beneath them having been 
converted into a church by the Greeks at some period, Tho area of the Refectory seems to have 
been about 83 metres by ) metres, proportions which appear to have been common in buildmgs 
ofthis type. It was covered with either six or seven bays of simple cross-vaulting without cross- 
riba. Each bay was lighted with a window on either side, of a single light with pointed-areh head 
and sides, and sill deeply splayed in the thickness of the wall. These windows oeeupy the wall 
space between the apex and the spring of the arches above a string-course which serves to unite 
together the pilasters which carry the pointed groming. 

The eastern part of the Refectory is almost completely lost in the ruins which are now 
inhabited hy the Abyssinians, or which have been pulled down in the course of constructing the 
new Russian premises on the site, The eastern side of the cloister is also missing, and nothing 
resembling the architectural building of the twelfth century can now be detected m the equalid 
moitem Inildings which cover the site of the Basilica, A row of ancient shops fronting the 
Bazaar (formerly Rue Saint-Etienne), and forming, doubtless, the boundary of the Holy Sepulchre 
property onits eastern side, still survives. ‘To Judge by some traces of a sculptured string-course 
at their southern extremity, these interesting relics of ancient commerce must be contemporary 
with the Priory buildimgs. 

The Canons’ doorway, leading from the cloister down info the chureh at the north-east 
angle of the * Chorus Dominoram,” is one of the fow surviving ornamental features of the interior. 
A chevron-moulded arch above o square lintel is carried on two Romanesque columns as nook 
shafts in the style of the great facade of the church. The passage and stuirease leading up 
through this doorway are now walled up. : 

Tn tha centre of the cloister garth stood (und still stands) the unusual feature of « cupola 
lighting the underground chapel of St. Helena beneath, The present octagonal erection which 
answers the purpose has the appearance of being a rebuilding of the original out of old 
materials, and doubtless belongs with the chapel of St. Helena below to some period of squalid 
restoration alter the events of 1244. | 

The cloister garth and the greater part of the Refectory are now ocenpied by Abyssinian 
monks, who have built their mud hots amongst the ruins, whilst the east and north walks of the 
cloister, long since destroyed, have become a crooked lane leading to the chief Coptic convent. 

In this connection perhaps o reference may be made to the probable continuity of such an 
important foundation as the Augustinian Convent of the Holy Sepulchre in the history of the 
Levant subsequent to the loss of Jerusalem, The great Abbey of Bella Paise in Cyprus was 
doubtless a danghter house of the great convent in Jernsnlom. Ths origm 18 obscure, but rt was 
at firat n convent of Canons Regular of St. Augustine, and subsequently, in 1206, juissed under the 
reformed rule of Prémontré. It became the representative of the Augustinian Order in the 
Latin kingdom, transferred from Jerusalem to Cyprus, and as the finest monastic building 
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remaining 1m the Levant it is a worthy successor to the great church of Jerusalem. It carries 
on the tradition of fine architecture by bemg in the more perfected style of geometrical pomted art. 


aT. HELENA & CHAPEL. 


This venerable-looking but squalid underground chamber appears almost too poor a structure 
to belong to any period before the general destruction of the Priory buildings which were built 
above and around it, It was probably rebuilt in its present rade and eluamsy manner at the end 
of the thirteenth century, when the Priory was given over 05 @ quarry for second-hand building 
materials, Four roughly constructed pointed arches, eight eross-yaulis, and a central eupola 
are carried on four ancient granite columns with capitals and bases which have no pretension to 
fit their present purpose, The capitals, which are too large for the shafts on which they stand, 
are. so mutilated as to be unrecognisable in style, but they certainly have nothing to do with the 
fine architecture of the twelfth century. 

The “ Cross-finding Chapel,” an ancient cistern at the south-east corner of St. Helena’s 
Chapel, is described at p. 718. It possesses nothing of architectural character. 

The doorway leading down by a stairease from the ambulatory of the “ Chorus Dominorum ” 
into St, Helena's Chapel seems to have been rebuilt. Instead of corresponding in design with the 
Canons’ door on the opposite side of the church, it is now & mere square opening formed with a 
straight lintel without architectural treatment. 

The gloomy, squalid interior of this strange underground shrine is one of the most impressive 
and at the same time picturesque examples of the kind m existence. It must be remembered 
that such an effect is due to dirt and decay, combined with historical associations, and has nothing 
fo do with any artistic or archwological features—the only parts of the structure which are 
probably of great antiquity are the two side-walls on north and south. These twoside-walls—the 
east and west enda have evidently been much modified in later ages—are doubtless the same 
which formed the enclosure of a crypt beneath the famous Basiliea to which references occur in 
the earliest accounts of the Haly Bites. 


SANTA MARIA LATINA. 


A venerable monument of a particularly interesting period of history may still be traced 
within the much-altered surroundings of the Holy Sepulehre Church. Although the circular 
chureh of the Anastasis survives in a miraculous manner—as far as plan and arrangement are 
concerned—very much as it stood sixteen hundred years ago, its surronndmgs have changed over 
and over again in the course of those centuries, One of the few portions of these surroundings 
of a remote antiquity still surviving is the church of the Latins—Santa Maria Latina. 

The common history of its origin 1s to the effect that about the year 800 a Benedictine 
monastery was founded on the south-east side of the Anastasis, and remained in existence on that 
site until the coming of the first Crusaders under Godfrey de Bouillon. Gibbon in his turgid 
manner describes how 
“the zeal of the Christian sects wae embittered by hutred and revenge; and in the kingdom of a suffering 
Messiah, whe had pardoned His enemies, they aspired to command and persecute their spiritual brethren. The 
preaminunes was asserted by the spirit antl number of the Franke; and the greatness of Charlemagne protected 
both the Latin pilgrims and the Catholics of the East. Haroun al Raschid, the greatest of the Abassides, 
esteemed fn his Christian hrother a similar supremacy of genius und power: their friendship was cemented 
by a frequert intercouree of gifte and embaseice ; ani the Coliph, without resigning the substantial dominion 
presented the emperor with the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Jerusalem." 








* This church ja, ton cortain extent perhaps, represented at the present day by the “ Chapel of the Apparition,” 
5 R 
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The last paragraph is in the Gibbonian style, but ag an historical statement is somewhat 
douhtfal, at least, as regards an annual fair on Mount Calvary :-— 

"In the decline of ihe Carlovingian monarchy, the republic of Amalfi promoted the interests of trade and 
religion in the Mast, Her voosels transported the Latin pilgrims to the courts of Eeypt and Palestine, and 
deserved by their useful imports the favour and alliance of the Fatimite Caliphs: an annnal fair was instituted 
on Mount Calwary ; and the Italian merchants founded the cmivent and hoepital of St. John af Jerusalem, the 
cradle of the monastic and military ¢rder which has since reigned in the islea of holes and of Malia.” * 


This page of history assumes, perhaps, a rather more interesting form under the pen of the 
Abhé Vertot (“ History of the Knights of Malta,” English translation, p. 7: London, 1728) — 

* Anothor modem writer, learned in onr antiquities, in the thirty-seventh book of the annals of his order, 
tolla ne of one Bernard, « French monk who lived in a.o. 870, and who in his aceount of & voyage to Jernaalom 
relates that he found ihere an hospital for the Latins, and that in the same house was i library, collected by the 
care and at the expence of the emperor Charbemagne. + | 

“ But after the death of the caliph Aaron and his firat snecessors, ns those of Charlemagne did not come up to 
him either in power or reputation, the French lost the regard that had been formerly paid them in Palestine. 
They were no longer allowed to-have any house of entertainment in Jeruslem: . . . differences in point of 
discipline having, in» manner, put an end to all union between the Greek and Latin Churches, our European 
Christians were scarce leas odious to the Greeks than they were to the Arabians and Saracens of the East. 

“Tn the middle of the eleventh century, some Italian merchants, who had ekperionced the inhumanity af 
both the ane and the other, ndertook to provide an weylnm for the European Pilgrima, in the very elty of 
Jernsalem, where they might have nothing to fear from tho fnlse geal of the Mahometang, or the enmity and 
aversion of the schismatical Greeks. These pions merchants were of Amalphy, a city inthe kingdom of Naples, 
but at that time subject to the Greek emperors of Constantinople. 

“The governor, by the order of the caliph Monstaser-Billah, assigned them @ piece of ground,on which they 
built 4 chapel, and dediented it to the Blessed Virgin, by the name of S, Mary ad Latinos, to distingnieh it from 
the churches where divine service was celebrated xecording to the Greek ritual: some monks of the Benadiotine 
order officinted in it. Near their convent they built two houses of entertainment for the reception of pilgrims 
of both sexes, whether in health or sickness, which was the chief view in this foundation; and eoaeh hose had 
afterwarda a chapel in it, the one dedicated to St. John the Almoner, and the other to St. Magdalen, 

“Some lay persona from Enropo, full of tes) and charity, renouncing the thanght of returning into their own 
country, devoted themselves in this relizions house to the service of the poor and pilgrims, and were subelsted 
by the monks above mentioned : and the merehants of Amalphy, ont of the alums whieh they collected in Ttaly 
and either brought or sent regularly every year to the Holy Land, supplied the wants of the pilgrims or sick. 

“ Yet this pious and useful foundation had like to hmve been ruined in ite very infaney, and it had hardly 
subsisied fifteen years when the ‘Turcomans conquered Palestine, aurprised the eity of Jerusalem, and out the 
éaliph of Egypt's garrison to pieces. The inhabitants and Christians scarce met with «a better fate: numbers 
of them were butehored ; the hospital of St, John was plundered, and these burbariana, fierce and cruel in their 
nature, would have doetroved the Holy Sepulchre had not their avariee restrained their impiety, The fear of 
losing the revenues raised upon the pilgrims of the West preserved the tomb of our Saviour, “Soli etiam 
dominioi sepuleri templo, ejuaque cultoribus ehristinnis pircebant propter tributa qua ex oblatione fidelinm 
nsaiiue els fdeliterque solvebantur, una cum écelesia Sancte Maria ad Latinos que etiam trilutaria crat.’— 
Ath, Aquensis, i. 6." 

Amongst the references to St. Mary the Latin in writers on medimval history may be quoted 
Baronins, who under the year $00 (Eginhard, 799) speaks of the Patriarch George sending monks 
of Palestine to the court at Aix begging aid and protection for the Christians of Jerusalem. 
Baluse (Capitularies L., p. 473) gives the eapitularies established by the Western E:nperors for 
regulating the alms collected for the support of the Convent and Hospice of St. Mary the Latin 
and for the benefit of Latin Christians in the Holy Land (Eginhard: Vite Caroli, ¢. 27), 

In Muraton, Ann. 11, p. S77, will be found an interesting account of the Carlovingiar 
policy with regard to “ Outremer,” and of the taxation imposed on the Holy Roman Empire by 





* Gibbon's History of the Cruaddes, Chandos. Library iilum ademt locum, lingua lox uentes Rome z tai 
ailit,, p. BAT, i aljacet eeclesin in honore S. Marte plilisennen haan 
{ “De Emmans gine ad jetta Serko Jerusalem ibliotheeam «india predicti imperntoris eum doodeci 
el reoopti comune in hospitule gloriosissim operators = mansionibo o vinegis ef | Ta . 

Karoli eae suscipinntuy omnea qui causa devotionia Agno Minets ef orto in valle Josophat, 
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Louis le Debonair for the benefit of the Jerusalem Hospice. The famous hospice on Mont Cents 
is also said to have been founded, partly for the purpose of facilitating the passage across the 
Alps in connection with pilgrimages to Jerusalem, by the Emperor Louis IT. (See also“ The Monk 
of 8. Gall.” I1., ¢. 14,) 

During the first years of the twelfth century the Convent of St. Mary the Latin continues to 
be mentioned. In the “ Assizes of Jerusalem," I., section 4, Charles 51, the Benedictine 
Abbey of St, Mary returns fifty sergeants to the Royal service. The oath of fealty from the 
Abbot to the Patriarch is given, and the right of the Abbot to wear mitre, cross, an ring is men- 
tioned. John of Wurrburg mentions that the relie of St. Philip's head was preserved im the 
chapel of the convent. 

The convent is apparently referred to under the names of “ Sainte Marie la Latine et Marie 
Weophé.” “La tirerent leur chevanx,” by William of Tyre im the middle of the thirteenth een- 
tury, and Philip Musquet, in his rhymed chronicle of 1241, evidently refers to the chapel as 

“U Madame Sainte Marie 
La Mere Diet s'estott mane 
Et la Marie Cleophé 
Cdl la Marie Salome.” 


Tt ja mentioned in Les Pelerinages por aller'en Jherusalem, ¢. 1250:— 


~ Par devers midi prea Vinee (5. Sep.) eat I'yglise de Nostre Dame de ln Latine, li premier yglive qui 
onques furt des Latines en Therusalem et por ce anom la Latine, Es est de moines noires.” 


The earliest plan of the Holy Sites—the famous drawing attributed to the French bishop 
Areulf—shows the chureh of St. Mary Latin as evidently forming a component part of the group 
of buildings ; his description also implies that the square church of St. Mary adjoined the round 
chureh of the Anastasis. But in the later plans of Jerusalem, of which many versions remain 
from the thirteenth and later eenturies, the “ Eeclesia Latina * is elearly enough marked on 
the opposite side of the street known as" Vieus ad Templum Domini,” or" Rue des Pahmniers.” 

From the foregoing it is evident that the church founded by the Emperor Charlemagne under 
such romantic circumstances was removed from the site which it first occupied m front of the 
gouth entrance to the Holy Sepulchre tosome distance further off in the same direction. This 
removal must have taken place in connection with the building of the new south transept of 
the Crusaders’ church in about 11390. 

'The church known traditionally as Santa Maria Maggiore, the rains of which, after forming 
a part of the “ Muristan " of Jerusalem, and subsequently a tannery, have in recent years been 
rebuilt as the German Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, would apparently be the Santa Maria 
Latina of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. ‘The position of this building corresponds as far 
as may be with the medisyal plans and deseripons, and its ruined precincts still contam the 
cloister and a few chambers of a ainull religious house. ‘The surrounding premises towards the 
south-west constituted the hospice accommodation, and seem to have been contiguous with the 
two other hospices mentioned im the chronicles as St. John and St. Mary Magdalen or St. Mary 
the Leas. 

Of the church rebuilt by the Germans ‘1 1896 nothing now remains in situ, but some arch 
stones have been re-used im the principal entrance which have the usual character of French 
-ransitional sculpture of the period. ‘They represent the signs of the Zodiac. 

De Vogiié in his plan of the Holy Sepulchre Church (Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte) has 
messed at the probable position of Charlemagne’s church, but at the same time has shown a 
singular want of perception in failing to recognise its actual situation by the apse which still 
survives on the east side of the present parvis. 
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This apse is sufficiently evident to the most casnal passer-by. Its wide pomted arch is 
supported on two capitals of the usual Byzantine style of carving, a5 far as can be seen, embedded 
as they are within the wall which has heen built across the apse and which has converted tho 
interior, covered by its semi-dome, into a small chapel now in the occupation of the Armenians. 
The outline of this apse arch ean be easily seen in the 
photograph (fig. 30). 

The flight of steps which still serves as a means of 
communication between the modern Greek vonvent of 
Constantine and the parvis is evidently in the sanie 
position as the approach of a similar kind shown upon 
the plan of Arculf as a walled or incloged passage (see 
fig. 31). The date of the buildings forming threo chapels 
on the west side of the parvis is very obsenre, These 
chapels are evidently in the position deseribed by 
Siwilf, but at the sume time their architectural charac: 
ter appears of a later date. It seems possible they 
may have been built or rebuilt at the period when 
. St. Mary Latm was pulled down and the new church of 
_ ‘St. Mary Major took its place. 

Fig, 30.—The Apse of St. Mary Latin;now need ua It seems more than probable that the three chapels 

Armenian Chapel, in tho parris of the Holy 4 a aa by Swewulf as forming a continuous line or 

perspective view with the rotunda of the Anuastasis 
must have at one time formed the western end of St. Mary Latin of the ninth century, 
because they are described ag being in existence long before the destruction of St. Mary Latin. 
We may perhaps therefore consider that the east end, and possibly the west end, of this 
ancient church survive, whilst the central portion or naye has quite disuppeared, and its site 
ig now occupied by the open paris. It will be noticed that the three chapels in their rebuilt 
form have very much the appearance of a 
nave with side aisles, the centre one being 
the widest. 

The apse of this ancient church—now 
os tumed into a small shrine of the Annenians 

Swuezon || TTS much altered internally by arrange- 
ments intended to give it a more usual 
parallelogram form, but the semicircular 
plan and the pointed semi-dome which 
covers It are still easily detected. 

The Benedictine Abbey of the ninth 
century would presumably havo occupied 
a ) — “alae the ares of the small modern Convent of 

Fis, SSIES of tied "ine Mock. ald pop rah im the Abraham, part af which, until within « few 
years back, was the aite of 4 tannery, and 

atone time seems to have been built as & bazaar, This bazaar world probably have come into 
existence af a time when the Benedictines were transferring their premises to the other side of 
the main road called “ Rue des Palmiers,” and when the Augustinians were ‘e 
boundanes around the grand new convent of the Crusading epoch, 

The site of the bazaar is now completely modernised, with naw 
Russian hospice. Within the latter, close to the rock-oyt 
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ancient pretorium, is a singular and quite inexplicable fragment of an arched porch or doorway 
to some building of presumably Byzantine age. Nothing has been discovered throwimg light 
upon this fragment. | 

tHE “ BESTIARY OF THE SOUTH FAYVADE, 

Perhaps certain processional regulations for the entrance and exit of pilgrime—treferred to by 
Krist in 1154—may account for the very marked (lifference in the decorative details of the twin 
portals of the great facade, differences which it is otherwise difficult to account for. 

The tympanum on the east side has at one time been filled with ordinary mosaic, the cement 
for which still adheres to the walling and also to the inner order of the arch. ‘The western tym- 
pani seems to have been treated differently—in an incised pattern of squares and hexagons cut 
on the stone surface. 





a 














Mo, 12. —The Great Pagads: Decorative Detaila of Lintel over the Haatern Portal, 


‘The apparent lintels spporting these tympana are in reality mere slabs of fine white stone 
or marble carved on the outer face and secured by iron clamps to Hat arches behind. This Thwlian 
method of construction is ornamented with sculpture of very Provencal character. 

The western lintel slab is carved with tho ' Resurrection of Lazarus,” the * Entry of Christ 
into Jerugalem,” and the " Last Supper.” The first two subjects are treated in two scenes each, 
the last occupies a small corner of the panel on the right. 

The lintel of the eastern or right-hand door ia treated in an altogether different and very 
remarkable manner. An interlacing seroll of acanthus foliage of Byzantine type encloses small 
figures of naked men, & centaur with an unstrang bow, and a winged bird-like figure with a 
woman's head, The whole composition isa mystical eurtosity of the period, and the workmanship 
is of the very finest, worthy of the best Italian school, and superior perhaps to its companion panel. 

In the medieval * Bestiary’ books, of which this carving evidently forms an ilastration, a 
centaur represents pride and arrogance, the bird with a woman's face and dragon's feet 1s a syren 
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or harpy, doves suggest the simplicity of the Holy Spirit, and the horned bird or “ Calandre ” 
figures Jesus Chnst. The scroll evidently represents the " peredixion "' or tree of life. In the 
present case the human fieures are perhaps represented as protected by the shadow of the pere- 
dixion,” whilst fantastic birds and monsters ocenpying the lower part of the composition are 
evidently watching for their prey. The animation of the figures and the refinement of workman- 
ship of this twelfth-century sculpture are very remarkable, 


The principal object of this bref wecount of the Holy Sepulchre Church has bean to sum- 
marise in a convenient form the chief pomts in its long and eventful history ; and at the same 
time to give some idea of the very important architectural character of such portions of the 
monument as still survive intact at the present day. 

Not only is the building, with its complicated surroundings and modern circumstances, of 
the most intense interest to the Christian traveller, the historian, and the mere archmological 
student, to whom its antiquity and vicissitudes must ever lave an attraction second to no other 
monument at the kind in the world ; but to the architect it also possesses an interest of a special 
kind. | cular position in one of the most inaccessible and uninviting regions of the earth, 
to which few if any architectural students are likely to be attracted on summer holidays, has 
hitherto prevented anv great recognition of its Interest as the probally most remarkable monu- 
ment of twelfth-eentury art. Yet, as has been pointed out, this once splendid building possesses 
features in its general design, and even in its somewhat remarkable details, worthy of comparison 
with the noblest European monuments of the early middle ages, 

Here in Jernaalem we see the Europeans of widely different types—both in habits and artistic 
ideals—but united in one faith, raising the most imposme monument of their period, under 
circumstances and difficulties unparalleled either before or since. Such « monument calls for 
special study, and has an interest which is quite unique both for architects and archwologists. 

The seanty traces of an opus magnum of an earlier Christianity are also worthy of archi- 
tectural study, although, unhappily, they afford more food for conjecture than for actual com- 
parison, and such mutilated fragments as survive admit of varied interpretations, 
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referred to by De Vogiit in Lee Egltses 
deta Terre Sainte . 
Sewnlfi Relatio de Peregrinatione rPP.T.S.] 
bina Carnotenis Gesta tionis 
« Gesta Dei per Francoa, p. 881 
Daniel a sian — ey, ourmey to oly 
ei ean. Tina 5 PPT 
De Situ Urhis J oy of Hage 
end of De Vogue's be Eglises de la Terre 
Smits ‘ 


The of the Holy " gapuichre 
cae as wo seo it ot the present day- 


John af Wurzburg’s description of Holy 
Land [P.P.T.5.| ee ee ee 
Theodoricus, De Locis Sanctis Enea ' 

William of Tyro's History | var. edit.| 
“En quel extat lu citer d Therusalem et li 
eciarhonmcbanaeyn ge Soares P.P.T.8.| 
Jortanlem occupied ema : 
Javtuslem ceeded to the Christians by the 
ST if... . 
David of captures the ety ntl 
demolishen ear : 
Jerusalem retaken by the Christian. - 
a ihe Holy 
re buildings =f on bead with- 
the Moslems take possesion of 
the Khalifof Egypt: 






| @ the middle ages, and since the final Moslem 
ee of Jertsalem, inntumernble sccounts of 
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travels, pilgrimages, &¢., have been written, of which 
the moet important are the following :— 


Brocardt (Burchardi) Loeorum Terre 
Sanctie deseriptio., (Evident a pilgrims 
guide in Ms, form, seve Een 


exist) Ca 1288 
Cratliel nea aideael Hoder apadon: 
Thesau. Mon. i "Thia 
author vt Late 8 ey tear ine ‘first to 
doubt anthonticity ae the Holy 

ssastt .  1is6 

Felix Faber “ Evagatorium " [P. PTS. 1 14A4 


The followi stele orks DE printed bocks on Jernaalem aleo 
contain valuable information on the Church of the 
Holy Sepulehre, in the form of more or leas accurate 
drawings and plana :— 
generis 3 si cia acth iMnstrations 

Rewick 1450 
Padre Noe dell’ ardine di a. F ranceaco— 

Vinggio da Venetia al 5. Bepolero | var. 

edit.) Earliest typeof wooleuts .  .- 1500 
Bonifacius a Ragusio, Liber do perenni 

evltn Terre Sancte. Ven, Lane 
Jean Zuallart (Giovanni Zuallurdo) il dis: 

votissimo viaggio di Gorusalemme (var. 

edit. and languages |, Early engravings . [587 
Bernardo Amico. Trattato dello piante 

immagine de’ sacri edifizi di Terra Santa 

Tania. Valuable drawings of the period § 1609 
Gieorge Sandys’ Travailes, coniaining a 

History of the Turkish Empire, te., with 

fifty graven Maps and Figures. London 1615 
Corneling de Brnyn (lo Brun) Reyzen door 

der Levant, &e, Delft. Interesting illus- 

irntiow 5 : a . i . La72 


Numerous books of travela were published during 
the XVIlth centary but of little individual interest, 
and when illustrations are attempted they are of a 
deplorable character. In 1741,Janas Korte, a Germain 
bookseller, visited Jerusalem and started 1m theory as 
to the genuineness of the “ Tomb of Christ" which has 
induced a certain feeling of partisanship amongst 
Christians ever since, 


Burning of the Holy 5 e Church . les 
Holy Land ocenpied Mohammed Ali 

Pusha of Egypt . isk 
Holy Land beesmes a vilayet of the Turkish 

Euipire and so remains. . . » Js40 


During the XTXth century a eon tizntial publication 
of accounta of tours and pilgrimages, exy ee 





identifiestions, ke., in the Holy Ls nye 
and with the most varied objects in view, renders ay 
attempt ot comprehensive bibliography almost 
impossible, Setting aside works of «a Missionary 
character, and those written in support of some new 
and remarkable identifications of Holy Bites, the more 
senotus iro portant modern contributions to the 
history of tho Holy Sepulchre are the following — 


Edward Robinson, D.D., Biblical Researches, 


New York Tana 
Rev. George Williams, «The Holy City," 

London 1h45 
Prof. R. Willis, P.RS., republishes the above 

with additions of an architectural character. 

vlan of the Holy Sepulobiw by Saoles 1848 


Sus 

Salzman, « German photographer, visite 
Jerusalom and publishes a collection of 
views of the Holy Sepulchre | amongst the 
first productions of the new art ever 


paslseds Paris. Large folio . 18s 
M. de Vogiie, “Les Eglizes de la Terre 

"Hania Parisi : (Si 
Qrdnance Survey conducted hy Sir Henry 

James Aol Col, Ch. Wilson at the expense 

of Tauly Burdet Contta. FEF. founded 1HHt 
4C'o], Warren’é Fxenvations in Jerusalem 

[published by P.ELP. 1854 | , : TH 
Palastine F xploratian Quarterly Statement 

firat published ; 1s04) 
Publications of L Orient Latin ‘[mediic val 

history | LaTu 
Rinildin mf the sciat iron ‘dome over the 

Holy Sepulehire : : . AsTO 
American Palestine Exploration Society 

Institute . F : ‘ 1871 
Clearing of partion af the Muristan by 

German Government : : 1872 
Publications of the Gerinmn Palestine Bont iety 

CIMeDCe a LST 
The large 4to, Survey of Palestine, with 

supplemen ta, commenced ; : AAI 


This is intended to contain ecricus: results of 
investigations by the Society oxiracted from 
the Quarterly Statements. 

Diseovery of the remains uf Conatantine's 

Fingilica by the Kussians on their properts 


to the east of the Holy Se pulelire : . Les 


*Colane! Warren ennai, ihe reviaios of the Pixstl tia, 
at Plate AX. Ordngnce Survey, 


JOURNAL-OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ERITISH ARCHITECTS 


ra? Get, 1O10 


Hayter Lewis. F.S.A. 
Jernsalem * ‘ < 

Revne Hiblique do liesle 8. 
Jerusalem, ¢ommeéeneced . . 

Bulletin: of the Russian Palestiria Seotaly 
coMmennes 

OG. Jeffery, “The Huildings of the ‘Holy 
Sepulchre," Florence [privately printed |. 
This contains the first reference to the 
mosaic im &. Fudenziann, Rome, na o 
probable representation 

Discovery of the Madeba mosaic . 

tev. A. Headlam, Review of the abo B in 
“OQoarterly. July . 

Arch. (. Dieltie. “Some Fadly U hrintian 
Churchea in Palestine.” B.1.B.A. Journal 

English Palestine Exploration Society 
ippears to accept the idea that the moanic 
of &. Pudenziana representa the [Vth 
century buildings on the Holy Sites. Sre 
Sir Chas. Wilson in P.ELPALS. p. 149, 

Arch. C. Dickie. “” Masonry Remains around 
the Church of the Holy Sepulehre.' 
LE.F.OS., p. 298 - ; : : 
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In 14845 the Palestine Exploration Society of 
London commissioned Cal, C. Wilson to make a plan 
of the Holy Sepulchre Choreh. This plan agrees in » 
general way with the older plan made by Scoles for 
Willie’ “Holy City.” It is more aceourste and 
dotailed than: the older work, and with the plane 
ninde by Herr Schick at about the same period forms 


the basis of most modern investigations of the Holy 
Siti. 
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